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BIMETALLISM. 

The  growing  sentiment  in  England  in 
favor  of  bimetallism  is  the  subject  of  much 
comment.  It  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood, however,  that>this  sentiment  is  for 
true  bimetallism,  and  not  for  an  inflated 
or  depreciated  currency,  or  for  silver  mon- 
ometallism. The  position  taken  by  the 
English  bimetaNists  is  defined  in  the  now 
memorable  London  address  of  Mr.  Balfour, 
the  Conservative  leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons: 

"What  is  it  that  we  ask  of  a  legal  tender? 
We  ask,  in  the  first  place,  I  apprehend, 
that  it  should  be  a  stable  measure  of  value; 
we  ask  that  it  should  be  a  permanent  and 
a  fair  register  of  the  amount  of  indebted- 
ness ;  wo  ask  that  if  debts  are  contracted  in 
terms  of  a  given  standard  of  currency, 
debts  which  take  many  years  to  mature, 
at  the  date  when  they  do  mature  neither 
the  debtor  nor  the  creditor  shall  find  that 
he  has,  through  the  altered  value  of  that 
standard,  to  pay  or  be  paid  more  or  less 
than  the  original  amount  that  was  bor- 
rowed. 

"I  have  heard  it  stated  by  those  who 
object  to  the  views  which  I  shall  venture 
to  defend  before  you  to-day,  that  all  per- 
sons who  advocate  a  double  standard  are 
desirous  of  inflating  the  currency,  and 
thereby  of  artificially  raising  prices.  Now, 
lam  not  concerned  to  deny  that  possibly 
in  the  western  states  of  America  there  may 
he  a  body  of  opinion  of  some  importance 
on  which  this  criticism  might  truly  be 
passed.  I  speak  with  no  authority  on  this 
point,  and  I  may  be  quite  wrong,  but  from 
such  literature  as  I  have  been  able  to 
peruse,  I  think  it  possible  that  the  incon- 
vertible currency  which  at  one  time  exist- 
ed in  America  has  left  behind  it  in  the 
West  certain  traditions  and  sympathies  in 
favor  of  what,  I  believe,  they  call  'soft 
money,'  which  are  open  to  the  objection 
that  those  who  hold  them  really  desire  not 
to  keep  the  standard  of  values  stable,  but 


to  lower  it  in  favor  of  the  debtor  as  against 
the  creditor.  But  whether  this  be  or  be 
not  true  of  America,  I  most  emphatically 
assert  that  it  is  not  true  of  anybody  of 
opinion  in  this  country.  Nobody  I  know 
of,  no  responsible  person  whom  I  have 
ever  met  or  ever  heard  of,  desires  arti- 
kficially  to  inflate  the  currency  with  the 
view  of  stimulating  trade,  of  relieving 
debtors  or  of  robbing  creditors. 

"We  desire — I  desire,  at  all  events — that 
we  should  find  the  most  stable  measure  of 
value  which  is  practicable,  although  I  have 
no  hesitation  now  in  asserting  what  I 
have  often  asserted  before,  that  if  you  can- 
not attain  this  absolutely  theoretical  per- 
fection, it  is  better  for  the  community  at 
large  that  your  standard  should  be  a 
depreciating  standard  than  that  it  should 
be  an  appreciating  standard.  Stability  is 
the  ideal,  but  if  that  ideal  cannot  be 
reached,  the  worst  alternative  of  all  is  that 
your  standard  should  be  a  steadily  appre- 
ciating one." 

Having  defined  the  position  of  the  British 
bimetallists, /he  proceeds  with  able  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  bimetallism  as  conducive 
to  stability  of  the  standard  of  value  and 
to  security  of  the  bank  ,  reserves,  and  as 
beneficial  to  commerce  and  fair  to  debtors 
and  creditors.  He  calls  attention  to  the 
great  advantages  of  an  international 
standard  of  value,  and  closes  the  address 
with  a  strong  plea  for  the  establishment  of 
"some  effective  international  system  under 
which  every  great  commercial  community 
shall  contribute  its  share  to  maintaining 
the  stability  and  value  of  silver." 

The  principal  purposes  of  bimetallism 
are,  first,  the  establishment  of  ah  inter- 
national standard  of  value— a  legal  tender 
good  the  world'over,  and  a  par  of  exchange 
between  gold-vising  and  silver-using  coun- 
tries ;  second,  to  secure  by  the  joint  use  of 
gold  and  silver  a  higher  degree  of  stability 
of  the  standard  than  is  attainable  with 
either  alone ;  third,  "to  prevent  the  disas- 
trous results  which  might  otherwise  follow 
the  rapid  depreciation  or  appreciation  of 
one  of  the  money  metals,  through  its  in- 
creasing abundance  or  scarcity." 

International  bimetallism  will  become 
the  leading  financial  question  of  the  day. 


NORWEGIAN  LICENSE  SYSTEM. 

The  special  commission  appointed  last 
year  by  Gov.  Russell  to  visit  Norway  and 
Sweden  and  investigate  their  license  sys- 
tems of  regulating  the  liquor  traffic, 
recently  submitted  a  report  to  the  Mass- 
achusetts Legislature.  The  committee  in- 
dorses and  recommends  a  trial  of  the 
Norwegian  method  in  Massachusetts 
under  a  permissive  law.  The  report  sets 
forth  the  advantages  of  the  system  as 
follows: 

1.  It  is  a  "measure  of  reform,  not  of  de- 
struction," recognizing  that  while  the  liquor 
traffic  cannot  at  the  present  time  be  abolished 
by  any  legal  enactment,  it  may  be  reformed. 

2.  It  does  away  with  all  incentive  to  encour- 
age drinking,  by  taking  the  sale  of  intoxicants 
out  of  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  intemper- 
ance is  a  gain,  and  intrusting  it  to  persons 
pledged  to  carry  it  on  without  any  profit  to 
themselves,  and  in  the  interest  of  temperance 
and  morality. 

3.  The  direct  responsibility  for  the  abuses 
connected  with  the  consumption  of  intox- 
icants is  largely  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
best  people  in  the  community,  who  will  be 
held  to  strict  account. 

4.  Drink-selling  will  be  divorced  from  pol- 
itics, and  can  no  longer  serve  as  an  instrument 
of  corruption,  and  one  of  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles to  all  social  reform  may  thus  be  over- 
come, i 

5.  The  number  of  licensed  places  can  be 


reduced  to  the  lowest  limits  consistent  with 
public  safety  and  complete  control,  and  temp- 
tation to  drink  minimized. 

6.  The  consumption  of  liquor  can  be  effec- 
tually checked,  as  competition  is  destroyed; 
prices  may  be  raised,  and  every  restrictive 
measure  perfectly  enforced. 

7.  All  the  immoral  accessories  of  the  saloon 
are  abolished. 

8.  Better  policing  of  the  places  where  drink 
is  sold  is  made  easy,  and  the  co-operation,  not 
only  of  the  general  public,  but  especially  of 
the  temperance  reformers,  is  invited  to  secure 
adequate  control,  as  well  as  the  detection  of 
illicit  sales. 

9.  The  system  does  not  interfere  in  the  least 
with  the  local  option  privilege,  but  rather 
helps  to  make  no  license  an  actuality;  it  does 
not  advocate  a  state  monopoly,  but  leaves  the 
drink  problem  to  be  dealt  with  by  each  com- 
munity. 

10.  It  is  a  powerful  means  of  education,  'by 
holding  up  intemperance  as  a  vice  society 
will  not  tolerate. 

11.  By  securing  for  the  community  at  large 
the  use  of  the  profits  resulting  from  the  traffic, 
many  of  the  ills  inflicted  upon  society  by  the 
abuse  of  liquor  may  be  eased,  counteract!  ug 
agencies  established  and  morality  advanced 
generally. 

12.  Questionable  methods  of  transactions 
on  the  part  of  those  who  conduct  the  sale  of 
liquor  for  the  community  can  be  effectually 
guardeji  against  by  the  selection  of  proper 
licensing  authorities,  and  securing  a  system 
of  central  supervision. 

Accompanying  the  report  to  the  Legisla- 
ture is  a  bill  prepared  by  the  commission. 
This  bill  is  permissive  or  optional,  and 
does  not  interfere  with  the  existing  local 
option  laws,  but  simply  provides  that 
towns  or  cities  voting  license  may  adopt 
the  "company  system."  Briefly,  this  sys- 
tem provides  that  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  in  a  municipality  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  one  corporation.  All  prdfits 
above  five  per  cent  on  the  par  value  of  the 
capital  stock  are  to  go  to  the  aid  of  specified 
objects  of  public  benefits  or  utility.  All 
such  corporations  are  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  'the  state  commissioner  of 
savings  banks. 

The  commission  commends  the  Norwe- 
gian system  as  one  abating  the  political 
and  social  evils  resulting  from  the  liquor 
traffic,  and  declares  that  the  evidence 
for  it,  if  fairly  weighed,  abundantly  justi- 
fies in  Massachusetts  such  experiment 
under  it  as  might  be  tried  with  entire 
safety  under  a  permissive  bill. 


ENGLISH  POLITICS. 

At  the  close  of  his  career  of  three  score 
years  in  the  public  service  of  his  country, 
the  greatest  English  statesman  of  thecen- 
tury  gave  his  party  a  new  issue  of  momen- 
tous political  importance.  Just  before  Mjf. 
Gladstone  resigned  from  the  office  of 
prime  minister  and  retired  from  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Liberal  party,  he  made  a 
declaration  of  war  on  the  House  of  Lords. 
In  a  remarkable  speech  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Commons  one  month  ago,  on  the 
House  of  Lords'  amendments  to  the  par- 
ish councils  bill,  he  said  : 

"The  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  re- 
garding the  bills  of  this  session  has  raised 
a  question  of  the  gravest  character.  Two 
of  these  bills — the  home  rule  bill  and  the 
employers'  liability  bill— occupied  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  one 
hundred  days.  They  involved  vastlabors. 
The  House  of  Lords,  without  giving  it 
much  consideration,  wrecked  that  legisla- 
lation.  We  have  now  come  to  a  more 
acute  stage.  The  question  now  is  whether 
the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  not 
only  to  modify,  but  to  annihilate  the 
whole  work  of  the  House  of  Commons. 


The  government  has  not  been  anxious  to 
precipitate  or  unduly  accentuate  a  crisis. 
It  has  been  anxious,  rather,  to  save  some- 
thing from  the  wreck.  We  are  therefore 
compelled  to  accompany  our  acceptance  of 
the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Lords 
.with  the  declaration  that  the  difference 
between  the  two  houses  cannot  continue. 
Without  using  any  hard  words  or  without 
presuming  to  judge  motives,  we  feel  it  our 
duty  to  state  the  indisputable  fact  that  the 
issue  is  raised  between  a  deliberative 
assembly  elected  by  the  votes  of  seven 
million  men  and  a  different  kind  of  an 
assembly,  though  occupied  by  some  men 
of  virtue  and  talent.  That  controversy 
once  raised  must  go  forward  to  its  issue. 
Between  the  representatives  of  the  people 
and  those  filling  the  non-elective  chamber, 
the  House  of  Commons  cannot  take  it 
upon  itself  tQ  pass  judgment  or  be  the 
final  judge  of  its  own  case.  There  is  higher 
authority  than  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  is  the  authority  of  the  nation,  which 
must  in  the  last  resort  decide  the  crisis  at 
once'.  The  government  would  regard  the 
decision  as  absolutely  final.  The  time  has 
come  to  invite  this  decision  of  the 
people." 

In  replying  to  Gladstone's  speech,  Bal- 
four, the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party, 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  declared  that 
if  the  government  would  appeal  to  the 
people,  the  opposition  would  welcome  the 
attempt  to  make  public  opinion  of  the 
House  of  Lords  the  issue.  In  due  time, 
therefore,  the  highest  authority  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  people,  will  render 
their  verdict  on  the  issue. 

Able,  popular,  broad  anU  liberal  in  his 
opinions,  the  new  prime  minister,  Lord 
Rosebery,  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  wor- 
thy successor  to  the  Great  Commoner. 


CHEAP  GOODS. 

In  the  practice  of  economy  enforced  by 
hard  times,  customers  have  been  seeking 
cheaper  goods.  To  meet  this  demand, 
merchants  have  their  counters  piled  with 
cheap  goods,  but  among  them  are  many 
that  are  nasty  cheap — goods  of  the  lowest 
quality,  the  most  expensive  customers  can 
buy.  Do  purchasers  find  standard  goods 
of  high  quality  any  cheaper  than  they 
were  a  year  ago?  Some  lines  of  them  may 
be,  but  many  are  not.  The  sale  of  goods 
of  best  quality  may  have  been  curtailed, 
but  the  retail  prices  have  not  fallen ;  at 
least,  not  much.  The  crude  materials  of 
manufacture  are  lower,  but  the  finished 
goods  of  best  quality  are  not  retailed  at 
prices  to  correspond.  The  cheap  goods, 
so-called,  are  being  palmed  off  on  pur- 
chasers whose  desire  or  necessity  of  buy- 
ing at  low  prices  is  greater  than  their 
judgment  of  the  quality  of  the  goods. 
Such  customers  suffer  even  in  good  times, 
but  they  are  getting  decidedly  the  worst 
of  the  bargain  now. 


TARIFF  BILL. 

Consideration  of  the  tariff  bill  in  the 
Senate  begins  April  2d.  When  it  will  end,  no 
man  can  tell.  Two  months  after  its  passage 
by  the  House  it  is  ready  for  the  Senate.  If 
it  took  a  few  members  of  the  Senate 
finance  committee  that  long  to  fix  the  bill 
to  suit  themselves,  how  long  will  it  take 
the  whole  Senate  to  fix  it?  is  a  problem 
that  cannot  be  solved  by  proportion. 

Many  important  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  bill,  and  many  more  will 
probably  be  made.  The  Wilson  bill  will 
practically  be  a  new  bill  when  it  goes  back 
to  the  House,  if  it  ever  does. 
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Some  progressive  creamery 
Dairy  .  .  . 

associations  are  making 

Schools.  good  use  of  the  dairy  schools. 
They  send  their  butter-makers  to  the 
schools  and  have  them  take  the  course  of 
study  and  practice.  They  find  it  a  profit- 
able investment. 

t  -ft.'--*  *  * 

Will,  from  all  accounts,  be 
Spraying  practiced  more  this  year 
than  ever  before.  That  it  pays  to 
spray  has  been  demonstrated  over  and 
over  again.  The  experimental  stage  has 
been  passed.  Perfect  fruits  and  larger 
yields  are  the  uuiform  results.  With 
apples  selling  at  the  same  price  as  oranges, 
growers  must  feel  like  making  every 
effort  to  save  their  crop. 


Examine 


In  their  returns  for 
the  March  report,  cor- 
Stored  Grain.  respondents  of  the 
department  of  agriculture  reported  that 
stored  grain  had  been  damaged  some  in 
two  states.  This  is  a  reminder  that  all 
who  have  wheat  in  granaries  should  exam- 
ine it  frequently.  The  grain-weevil  makes 
no  noise  about  his  work,  and  often  does 
considerable  damage  before  his  presence 
is  detected.  If,  upon  examination,  there 
are  the  slightest  signs  of  the  presence  of 
insect  pests,  no  time  should  be  lost  before 
taking  measures  to  destroy  them.  Bi- 
sulphide of  carbon  will  rid  the  grain-bins 
of  all  insect  pests  in  short  order. 


Danish 


Every  progressive  dairy- 
man in  the  country  should 
Dairying.      get^  read  and  study  Prof- 

Georgeson's  "Report  on  the  Dairy  Indus- 
try of  Denmark,"  published  by  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture.  Prof.  Georgeson 
was  commissioned  a  special  agent  of  the 
United  States  department  of  agriculture  to 
visit  Denmark  and  investigate  the  most 
important  phases  of  the  dairy  industry. 
Although  only  a  short  time  was  at  his 
disposal,  and  that  at  the  most  unfavorable 
season  of  the  year,  his  work  has  been 
exceedingly  well  done.  In  scientific  dairy- 
ing, Denmark  leads  the  world.  In  this 
report,  her  secrets  of  success  in  butter- 
making  are  clearly  told. 

The  English  market  pays  the  top  price 
for  Danish  butter,  and  imports  annually 
nearly  one  hundred  million  pounds  of  it. 
Uniformity  of  good  quality  maintains  its 
high  reputation.  The  leading  secret  of  the 
uniformity  of  Danish  butter  is  found  in 


the  common  use  in  all  good  dairies  of  pure 
cultures  of  cream  ferments.  These  fer- 
ments consist  of  certain  bacteria  which 
have  been  isolated  and  artificially  culti- 
vated, and  which  in  causing  the  fermenta- 
tion of  the  cream  give  the  desired' flavor  to 
the  butter.  But  when  these  artificially- 
prepared  ferments  are  used  in  the  cream, 
it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  free  from 
other  bacteria.  To  kill  the  injurious  bac- 
teria, the  cream  or  fresh  milk  is  "pasteur- 
ized;" that  is,  it  is  heated  to  a  temperature 
of  about  167  degrees  Fahr.  Immediately 
after  this  process  the  cream  is  cooled  and 
held  at  a  low  temperature  until  it  is  con- 
venient to  start  the  fermentation,  when 
it  is  warmed  to  75  or  85  degrees  Fahr., 
and  the  prepared  ferment  is  added.  In  all 
progressive  Danish  dairies  are  now  found 
special  apparatus  for  pastuerizing  and 
cooling  the  milk  or  cream.  In  some 
of  the  large  creameries  the  fresh  milk 
passes  direct  from  the  pasteurizing  ap- 
paratus to  the  separator.  From  the  sep- 
arator both  the  cream  and  the  skim-milk 
pass  to  coolers. 

Prof.  Georgeson  says  that  the  pasteuriz- 
ing process  is  used  in  every  dairy  worthy 
of  the  name,  and  that  it  is  considered  well 
nigh  indispensable  when  a  fine  grade  of 
butter  is  aimed  tet.  His  report  is  full  of 
valuable  information  on  all  the  main 
points  of  dairying.  We  have  briefly  called 
attention  to  the  principle  one  which 
places  the  Danes  in  advance  of  the  rest  of 
the  world. 


^  _„  i  The  most  important  pro- 
The  Bland  ,  *,    *       ,  .% 

vision  of  the  Bland  silver 

Bil1,  seigniorage  bill  has  re- 
ceived the  least  press  comment.  The 
second  section  of  the  bill  provides  for  the 
substitution  of  silver  certificates  for  the 
United  States  treasury  notes  issued  under 
the,act  of  1890  for  the  purchase  of  silver 
bullion.  To  maintain  our  various  kinds 
of  currency  at  par,  it  has  been  the  policy 
and  practice  of  the  government  to  redeem 
these  treasury  notes  in  gold  on  demand. 
Silver  certificates  are  simply  certificates  of 
deposit.  They  declare  that  there  have 
been  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States  standard  silver  dollars  pay- 
able to  the  bearer  on  demand.  There  is 
great  danger  that  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  government  to  substitute  paper 
redeemable  in  silver  for  paper  practically 
redeemable  in  gold  will  precipitate  a  run 
on  the  United  States  treasury  for  gold. 
Holders  of  treasury  notes  will  demand 
gold,  and  the  §100,000,000  gold  reserve  fund, 
which  was  recently  replenished  by  an 
issue  of  bonds,  will  be  invaded  again: 


—         By  one  of  the  provis- 
Income  Tax.      .         ,  .  . 

ions  of  the  Wilson  tariff 

bill  the  dividends  of  building  and  loan 
associations  are  to  be  taxed  two  per  cent. 
Such  a  tax  is  utterly  indefensible.  It  is  a 
tax  to  discourage  thrift  and  industry.  To 
any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  operations 
of  these  associations  it  is  clear  that  this  tax 
could,  and  undoubtedly  would,  be  shifted  to 
the  borrowing  members.  The  immediate 
effect  of  the. imposition  of  such  a  tax  will 
be  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  interest,  or  in 
the  premium,  on  loans.  The  borrowing 
members  will  be  taxed  directly  on  their 
dividends,  and  indirectly,  through  the 
higher  premium  or  interest,  on  the  div- 
idends credited  to  depositing  members 
who  are  not  borrowers.  The  members 
least  able  to  bear  the  burden  will  have  it 
doubled  on  themselves. 

Another  income-tax  provision  of  this 
bill  exempts  annual  incomes  less  than 
$4,000,  but  this  one  inconsistently  reaches 
the  smallest  savings  in  these  associations 
and  unjustly  places  a  double  tax  on  the  bor- 
rowing members.  Borrowers  from  savings 
banks  also  and  other  such  institutions  will 
have  the  same  experience,  if  the  provision  of 
the  Wilson  bill  for  a  tax  on  incomes  from 
corporate  investrh%nts  becomes  law. 


The  report  of  the  de- 
Government  .        .  , 
partment    of  agricul- 

Crop  Report.     ture  on  the  distribut  ion 

of  wheat  and  corn  March  1,  1894,  estimates 

that  there  are  in  farmers'  hands  114,000 

bushels  of  wheat,  or  more  than  one  fourth 

of  the  volume  of  the  crop  of  1893,  and 

589,000  bushels  of  corn,  or  more  than  one 

third  the  crop  of  last  year. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  wheat  in 

producers'  hands  comes  from  the  crops  of 

1891  and  1892.,  The  amount  held  is  21,000,000 

bushels  less  than  the  estimate  for  one 

year  ago,  and  20,000,000  bushels  less  than 

the  average  for  the  past  eight  years.  The 


official  and  commercial  estimates  of  the 
world's  wheat  crop  for  1893  make  it  32,000,- 
000  bushels  less  than  last  year. 

The  returns  to  the  department  from  cor- 
respondents throughout  the  great  wheat- 
surplus  states  indicate  that  large  quantities 
of  wheat,  on  account  of  low  prices,  have 
been  fed  to  stock.  The  department  gives 
no  figures  on  wheat  fed  to  stock,  but  com- 
mercial estimates  run  from  15,000,000  to 
25,000,000  bushels. 

Trade  journals  stamp  the  estimate  of 
reserves  now  in  farmers'  hands  as  ridic- 
ulously inconsistent  with  the  depart- 
ment's estimate  of  396,000,000  bushels  as 
the  wheat  crop  of  1893,  and  claim  that  the 
latter  is  an  underestimate  by  more  than 
70,000,000  bushels. 


NOTES  ON  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

ROOT  CROP  GROWING. 

You  may  talk  all  you  please  about  the" 
silo,  and  extol  the  superiorty  of  silage,  its 
cheapness,  etc.,  but  I  will  talk  about  man- 
gels and  carrots  and  turnips.  In  what 
better  shape  do  you  want  your  winter 
succulents  than  in  roots?  For  a  minority 
of  stock  owners  the  silo  is  all  right,  but  a 
large  majority  of  rural  people  do  not  con- 
sider it  desirable  or  necessary  to  have  one, 
simply  on  account  of  the  limited  number 
of  their  animals.  To  all  these  people  I 
wish  to  say  with  all  emphasis,  that  the 
omission  to  grow  roots  for  their  stock  is  a 
sin  and  a  shame,  almost  a  crime.  - 

An  acre  of  suitable  land  is  good  for  a 
thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  bushels  of 
mangels,  carrots  or  turnips.  I  know  of  no 
way  in  which  you  can  raise  as  large  a  bulk 
of  as  wholesome  and  nutritious  food  as  by 
growing  roots. 

The  question  of  food  value  is  not  the 
only  one  that  is  to  be  considered  in  this 
connection.  It  is  not  even  the  chief  one. 
Do  we  raise  fruits  for  their  food  value?  Do 
we  eat  apples  and  oranges  before  'break- 
fast all  winter  long  simply  for  'the  nour- 
ishment they  contain?  Far  from  it.  We 
eat  fruit  because  the  fruit  acids  aid 
digestion,  stimulate  liver,  stomach  and 
bowel  action,  and  tone  up  our  whole  sys- 
tem. From  the  same  point  of  view  I  ad- 
vocate feeding  roots  to  stock.  Horse 
owners  know  well  enough  how  a  regular 
ration  of  carrots — with  less  oats — improves 
the  spirit  and  general  well  being  of  the 
horse.  Regular  rations  of  sugar-beets  or 
other  roots  have  the  same  effect  on  cattle. 

The  great  secret  of  the  success  which 
our  brethren  in  England,  Scotland  and 
Canada  have  in  sheep  husbandry  is  feed- 
ing turnips.  American  shepherds  should 
learn  this  lesson  from  them.  Feeding 
turnips  will  be  of  vastly  greater  bearing 
upon  their  success  than  a  tariff  on  wool. 
In  regard  to  poultry  the  same  story  holds 
good.  The  substitution  of  cheap  veg- 
etables with  a  small  quantity  of  grain,  for 
the  all-grain  diet  is  the  key  to  success  in 
economic  and  therefore  profitable  winter- 
ing. It  is  more  necessary  for  satisfactory 
outcome  than  a  tariff  on  eggs.  What  good 
will  such  a  tariff  do  you  if  your  hens  do  not 
lay? 

In  short,  I  believe  in 'root  crops  on  gen- 
eral principles.  They  are  good  for  all 
kinds  of  stock,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  s&ine, 
poultry,  etc.,  and  I  would  like  to  be  able 
to  induce  every  farmer  to  plant  a  patch. 
Of  course,  you  want  for  it  good,  fibrous 
loam,  free  from  stones  and  well  manured. 
The  land  should  be  well  plowed  and  well 
fined,  and  made  smooth  with  harrow  or 
similar  tools.  I  prefer  sugar-beets  to  other 
mangels,  and  plant  them  in  drills  three 
feet  apart,  using  an  ordinary  garden  seed- 
drill  to  sow  the  seed ;  but  you  can  also 
drop  a  pinch  of  seed  every  eight  or  ten 
inches  it)  the  furrow  made  by  an  ordi- 
nary garden  marker,  and  just  cover  it  with 
the  foot.  This  is  a  quick  and  a  good  way. 
Prompt  cultivation  and  keeping  clean  of 
weeds  will  insure  success. 

Carrots  must  be  drilled  in.  I  usually 
plant  White  Belgian,  which,  though  rather 
coarse,  gives  the  largest  bulk,  and  the 
Danvers.  Chantenay  is  also  a  good  half 
long  variety.  Eighteen  inches  space  is 
enough  between  the  rows.  A  nice  fibrous 
loam  or  a  sandy  muck  suits  carrots,  and 
excessive  quantities  of  stable  manure  are 
not  required  nor  even  desirable.  A  hand 
wheel-hoe  will  do  for' cultivating  the  car- 
rot patch.  Prompt  weeding  and  thinning 
are  also  essential  during  the  fore  part  of 
the  season.  Not  much  attention  is  re- 
quired after  the  foliage  covers  the  ground. 
Turnips  can  be  raised  as  a  second  crop 
after  strawberries,  peas,  early  sweet  corn, 
etc.  For  late  fall  feed,  the  flat,  strap-leaf 
varieties  may  be  sown  in  the  corn-field 
after  the  last  cultivation. 


At  any  rate,  your  best  interests  demand 
an  earnest  consideration  of  this  subject. 
You  miss  much  if  you  neglect  to  make 
provisions  for  growing  a  full  supply  of 
root  crops  for  your  stock.  Now,  while  you 
are  placing  your  seed  orders,  be  sure  to  in- 
clude in  them  a  generous  supply  of  man- 
gel, sugar-beet,  carrot  and  turnip  seed,  and 
raise  all  the  roots  that  may  be  required 
for  economical  winter  feeding. 

EDUCATING  OUR  BOYS. 

Shall  we  give  our  boys  a  college  educa- 
tion? The  thing  most  needful  is  to  put 
them  in  the  way  of  earning  their  own  liv- 
ing, and  a  living  as  decent  and  comfort- 
able as  possible.  We  do  not  want  them  to 
act  merely  as  machines  directed  by  some- 
body else.  We  will  not  be  satisfied  to  see 
them  spend  their  lives  working  at  §1  or 
less  a  day  in  somebody's  employ.  We 
will  want  them  to  map  out  a* business 
course,  and  make  a  substantial  success  of 
their  undertaking,  and  be  independent. 

There  are  people  who,  without  much  of  a 
school  education,  have  achieved  great  suc- 
cesses iu  their  line  of  business  as  farmers, 
gardeners,  or  in  commercial  pursuits. 
But  these  people  were  educated  all  the 
same.  To  begin  with  they  had  good  com- 
mon sense  and  good  judgment,  and  upon 
this  foundation  they  built  up  an  education 
of  their  own  by  thinking  and  reading. 
Give  me  the  boy  with  strong  common 
sense  and  good  judgment,  the  germ  and 
-"essence  of  all  true  education,  rather  than 
the  one  who  has  been  trying  to  make  up 
for  the  lack  of  these  qualities  by  a  college 
education. 

The  college  cannot  develop  qualities 
which  are  entirely  absent  in  the  boy.  It 
can  stuff  him  with  dead  learning,  and  that 
is  about  all  there  is  to  it.  This  is  the  rea- 
son why  we  have  so  many  "college  fools," 
people  whose  education  is  a  damage  to 
them;  people  with  considerable  learning 
and  an,  admirable  faculty  to  misapply  it. 
People  of  this  kind  may  do  well  enough 
for  college  professors,  for  teachers,  preach- 
ers, lawyers  or  doctors ;  they  have  not  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  successful 
farmers  or  gardeners. 

For  all  of  that  I  place  a  high  estimate  on 
a  thorough  education.  Such  an  education 
is  worth  money.  Surely,  it  is  more  satis- 
factory to  earn  §5  or  §10  a  day  by  working 
your  brain,  than  §1  a  day  by  working  your 
muscle,  and  usually  it  requires  no  more 
effort  and  energy.  My  choice  would  be  to 
send  my  boys  to  college.  Here,  however, 
comes  another  consideration. 

The  colleges  are  generally  supposed  to 
be  institutions  of  learning  and  of  mental 
culture.  Of  late,  however,  they  seem  to 
degenerate  into  schools  of  physical  train-- 
ing  and  of  athletic  sports.  If  I  send  chil- 
dren to  school,  I  want  them  to  gain  in 
learning  and  refinement.  I  can  develop 
their  muscles  enough  at  home  by.moder- 
ate  exercise,  a  judicious  mixture  of  farm 
work,  boating,  swimming,  skating,  etc.  If 
I  want  them  to  gain  a  distinction  as  ath- 
letes, I  would  send  them  to  circus  people 
for  training.  Why  should  I  send  them  to 
college  for  the  development  of  their  coarser 
nature?  But  the  half  has  not  been  told. 
,  One  of  the  bad  practices  transplanted 
from  old  country  college  life  into  our 
American  institutions  is  what  is  known  as 
"hazing."  As  shown  by  recent  happen- 
ings in  a  number  of  American  colleges, 
especially  by  the  unfortunate  occurrence 
at  Cornell  university,  which  has  cost  one 
human  life  and  endangered  a  good  many 
more,  this  "hazing"  assumes  a  serious 
aspect.  We  may  overlook  harmless  pranks 
played  in  the  exuberance  of  the  youthful 
spirit.  When  they  degenerate  into  ruf- 
fianism, into  an  utter  disregard  of, the 
rights,  the  health  and  lives  of  others,  it  is 
time  to  use  every  effort  to  put  a  stop  to 
them.  With  all  the  backing  that  these 
practices  have  in  the  indulgence  of  college 
faculties,  andip  the  silent  protection  of  the 
inhabitants  of  university  towns  (whose 
prosperity  is  dependent  on  that  of  the  col- 
lege), a  sound  public  opinion  will  in  the 
end  root  them  out. 

In  the  meantime,  shall  I  send  a  boy  of 
mine  to  college  to  educate  him  in  ruffian- 
ism and  brutality,  to  see  him  subjected  to 
all  sorts  of  indignities  and  perhaps  bodily 
harm,  and  have  all  his  finer  sensibilities' 
murdered?  Not  I.  Such  an  education  is 
not  worth  its  cost.  A  college  should  be 
the  last  place  that  is  ruled  by  brute  force; 
but  as  long  as  it  is,  none  of  my  children 
will  ever  enjoy  "a  college  education."  It 
is  not  an  absolute  necessity,  by  any  means, 
either. 

A  brother  of  mine,  who  as  a  freshman 
had  too  much  independence  to  endure 
without  remonstrance  a  somewhat  severe 
hazing  process,  was  persecuted  by  the 
sophomoresina  most  revengeful  spirit,  and 
with  such  atrocities  that  he  felt  compelled 
to  leave  the  college.  He  became  the  ap- 
preptice  of  a  locksmith,  worked  in  the 
shop  for  one  year;  then  took  a  three  years' 
course  at  a  celebrated  polytechnic  school, 
and  soon  after  established  himself  in  Ber- 
lin as  civil  engineer,  where  he  earned  name 
and  fame  and  a  moderate  fortune.  Most 
of  his  college-bred  tormentors  were  and 
remained  commonplace  men. 

T.  Gbeineb. 


APBir,  1,  1894. 
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WESTERN  NEW  YORK  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

{Extracts  from  papers  read.) 

THE  ART  WHICH  DOES  NOT  MEND  NATURE. 

BY  C.  W.  GARFIELD. 

wish  to  enter  an  emphatic  protest 
against  this  misuse  of  the  beau- 
tiful creations  of  nature,  and  to  sug- 
gest if  cold,  stiff  formality  is  to  rule, 
that  granite  and  marble  be  em- 
ployed exclusively,  and  that  the 
delicate  live  things  that 
*/®)^  naturally,  if  left  alone, 


Assume  beautiful  proportions  and  del- 
icate forms,  be  excused  from  forming 
any  intrinsic  part  of  such  an  environ- 
ment," after  being  shorn  of  all  those 
attributes  that  render  them  attractive  to 
people  of  taste.  I  find  men  all  over  the 
country  in  charge  of  these  places  (which 
should  be,  because  of  their  association, 
made  quite  beautiful)  even  calling  them- 
selves plantsmen  and  horticulturists,  who 
are  entirely  lacking  in  every  element 
fitting  to  these  employments.  Ought  not 
our  horticultural  clubs  and  societies  de- 
voted to  progressive  horticulture  to  give 
utterance  in  no  feeble  way  to  their  protest 
against  these  outrages  upon  the  profes- 
sion they  are  engaged  in  developing  and 
elevating? 

The  professional  tree-pruner  counts  him- 
self an  artist  in  his  way.  Upon  various 
theories  and  hypotheses  with  shears  and 
pruning-knife  and  saw  he  modifies  the 
forms  of  tre*es  to  accord  with  his  artistic  ( ?) 
notions.  The  grounds  of  many  people, 
who  have  been  willing  to  expend  money 
without  stint  in  the  embellishment  of 
their  premises,  bear  witness  to  the  pres- 
ence of  these  men  who  are  in  the  constant 
practice  of  the  art  which  does  not  mend 
nature,  men  who  have  never  heard  of  a 
tune  that  was  pitched  to  the  key  of  B  nat- 
ural. To  them  there  are  certain  ideal 
forms  to  which  all  tree  life  must  conform, 
and  every  specimen,  no  matter  what  its 
own  tendencies  may  be,  must  be  brought 
into  line  with  one  of  the  forms  in  their 
list. 

This  is  especially  true  in  the'  treatment 
of  evergreens.  With  the  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  thickening  the  branches,  of  beau- 
tifying the  outlines,  of  shaping  the  tree, 
they  eliminate  all  the  natural  beauty  and 
individuality  of  the  specimens.  The  only 
morphology  they  know  anything  about  is 
found  in  the  regulation  figures  that  adorn 
the  pages  of  a  geometry.  I  cannot  express 
too  strongly  my  lack  of  sympathy  with 
this  devotion  to  the  shearing  business. 

A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  whose 
life  for  years  had  been  devoted  to  the  de- 
struction of  trees,  whose  ideal  value  of  a 
tree  was  to  be  calculated  by  the  distance 
from  the  ground  to  the  first  limb,  bought 
a  beautiful  place,  upon  the  front  of  which 
there  stood  two  magnificent  specimens  of 
the  white  pine.  They  had  been  planted 
rather  too  closely  together  in  the  begin- 
ning, so  that  at  the  date  of  this  purchase 
each  was  intrenching  upon  the  domain  of 
the  other,  and  both  obstructed  the  view 
from  the  favorite  window  of  the  mansion 
to  the  highway.  One  could  have  the  win- 
dow and  the  other  would  have  developed 
grandly  in  proportions  and  given  an  in- 
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dividuality  to  the  place  that  would  even 
have  suggested  a  name  as  connected  with 
the  tree.  But  what  did  this  dealer  in  lum- 
ber, lath  and  shingles  do?  He  trimmed 
them  both  up'from  the  ground  so  that  a 
view  could  be  obtained  beneath  the 
branches,  to  the  permanent  destruction  of 
all  that  was  beautiful  and  attractive  in 
both  trees.  Iu  later  years,  notwithstand- 
ing some  attractive  features  have  been 
added  to  the  grounds,  the  inexcusable 
mutilation  of  these  noble  trees  is  such  a 
blemish  hs  to  detract  from  whatever  else 
of  value  has  been  or  may  be  added. 


COLD  STORAGE  FOR  NEIGHBORHOODS. 
BY  C.  H.  PERKINS. 

The  idea  of  this  paper  is  that  neighbor- 
hood cold  storage  may  be  run  in  some  of 
the  details  and  on  about  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  those  of  the  co-operative  cheese 
factories  of  the  great  dairy  counties  of  this 
state,  where  thirty  or  more  years  ago 
every  individual  dairyman  made  his  own 
cheese,  and  the  result  of  that  system, 
which  had  been  in  use  years  and  years, 
was  that  there  were  as  many  grades, 
brands,  qualities  and  sizes  of  cheese  as 
there  were  individual  farmers,  attended 
with  all  the  different  details  of  making 
and  selling  the  thousand  and  one  different 
productions  and  brands.  Then  came  the 
co-operative  system  of  cheese  factories,  by 
which  the  dairymen  only  contracted  to 
furnish  the  factory  with  the  milk  pro- 
duced by  a  certain  number  of  cows.  As 
far  as  the  dairyman  was  concerned,  all  the 
details  were  done  away  with.  Instead  of 
numerous  brands  and  qualities,  one  uni- 
form quality  was  insured.  The  brand  of 
the  factory  becoming  well  known  and 
found  worthy,  the  natural  result  was  that 
it  was  sought  after,  and  instead  of,  as 
formerly,  so  many  small  lots  being  sent  to 
the  large  cities  to  be  sold  as  best  they 
could,  the  buyers  came  to  the  doors  of  the 
factories,  and  now  it  is  no  unusual  incident 
for  buyers  from  Liverpool  or  London  to  be 
in  the  markets  of  Little  Falls  or  Utica,  and 
often  favorite  brands  are  shipped  direct  to 
Europe  from  the  factories,  and  the  en- 
hanced value  more  than  covers  the  cost  of 
manufacture,  and  the  relief  to  the  dairy- 
man and  his  wife  from  the  care  and  details 
of  the  old  way  is  beyond^  estimation. 

If  every  neighborhood  in  New  York  had 
a  cold-storage  house  for  barreled  apples, 
that  would  protect  from  frost  and  hold 
anywhere  from  10,000  to  20,000  barrels,  run 
if  need  be  on  the  same  co-operative  prin- 
ciples and  methods  as  the  cheese  factories 
of  this  state,  or  the  fruit  associations  of 
California  or  Michigan,  would  not  the  re- 
sult be  very*much  more  satisfactory  to  the 
grower  than  present  methods?  Would 
not  the  season  of  marketing  be  extended 
from  October  to  April?  Would  not  the 
fearful  gluts  be  a  "back  number,"  a  matter 
of  the  past?  Would  not  well-packed 
apples,  carrying  a  well-known  brand,  a 
guarantee  of  honest  worth,  be  sought 
after?  And  would  not  buyers  from 
Europe  and  our  large  cities  come  to  our 
own  doors,  the  same  as  they  do  in  cheese 
markets  in  Little  Palls  and  Utica,  and  in 
the  prune?  apricot,  raisin  and  orange 
markets  of  San  Jose,  Fresno  and  River- 
side? 

Such  a  building  may  be  of  moderate 
cost  and  yet  substantial  and  durable, 
and  it  need  not  always  be  located  at  the 
nearest  railroad  station.  How  many  have 
ever  figured  or  thought  of  the  cost  to  the 
grower  of  transporting  his  apples  to  the 
railroad  or  canal  station  from  his  farm 
during  the  months  of  September  or  Octo- 
ber, when  there  is  much  ^ork  to  do  and 
time  is  of  so  much  value?  Say  the  grower 
is  five  or  eight  miles  from  said  station,  I 
believe  that  for  less  cost  per  barrel  the 
dealer  located  in  western  New  York  will 
deliver  the  same  apples  in  barrels  in  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee,  Duluth,  Philadelphia, 
New  York  or  Boston. 
To  return,  there  are  a  number  of  apple 
houses  in  western  New  York 
owned  by  dealers,  but  there  are 
few  that  were  built  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  safely  storing 
apples.  I  have  a  building  that 
I  built  for  the  storage  of  nur- 
sery stock,  and  in  which  I  have 
had  apples  stored  all  winter. 
It  is  frost-proof,  built  on  a 
heavy  stone  wall  twenty-four 
inches  thick  and  three  feet 
high.  On  this  wall  were  set 
^  up  2x4  scantling;  these  were 
sgjjgUIIISi:  sheathed  with  inch  hemlock, 
then  covered  with  tarred  build- 
ing-paper; then  furred  out 
with  strips  four  inches  deep 
and  again  covered  as  before, 
until  the  wall  has  three  air  spaces.  The 
roof  is  constructed  in  the  same  way  to 
protect  against  .frost.  Light  and  ventila- 
tion come  from  two  rows  of  windows  at 
the  top.  The  roof  is  gravel ;  the  outside  is 
covered  with  novelty  siding.  The  build- 
ing has  double  or  two  sets  of  doors  at  each 
end  and  a  driveway  through  the  center; 
it  is  painted  inside  and  out;  it  is  100  feet 
j  long  by  40  feet  wine.  The  whole  cost  was 
§1,400,  and  it  would  afford  storage  for  10,000 
'  barrels.  The  atmosphere  is  the  same  in- 
side as  out,  only  that  the  building  is  frost- 
proof and  can  be,  run  in  the  winter  months 


with  a  variation  of  not  over  twelve  de- 
grees; there  is  no  smell  whatever,  and 
stock  always  keeps  perfectly. 

Such  a  house,  or  a  better  one,  in  a  neigh- 
borhood would  pay,  four  years  out  of  five, 
at  least  fifty  cents  a  barrel  over  all  costs  of 
labor  for  handling,  sorting,  insurance,  etc., 
and  this  year,  where  there  were  apples,  it 
would  have  paid  $1  to  $1.50  per  barrel. 

L.  B.  Pierce. 


MILKING- STOOL. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  stool  complete.  Pig.  2 
shows  the  shape  of  the  five  pieces  that 
compose  it.  Make  two  pieces,  A,  12x18 
inches,  for  the  legs;  one  piece,  B,  12x18 
inches,  for  the  seat,  with  two  slots  in  the 


FiG.  2.— MlLKING-STOOL. 

center  for  a  hand-hold;  and  two  pieces,  C, 
4x18  inches,  to  brace  the  legs  together  and 
support  the  seat.  Use  one-half-inch  lum- 
ber throughout,  and  give  it  a  good  coat  of 
paint.  R.  W.  J.  Stewart. 

FLAVOR  IN  BUTTER. 

At  the  late  Maine  state  dairy  conven- 
tion, among  the  many  good  and  helpful 
points  for  dairymen  and  farmers  brought 
clearly  to  view,  one  of  the  most  prominent, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  commanding  im- 
portance, was  that  of  flavor  in  butter. 
Somewhat  strangely,  it  was  not  brought 
prominently  forward  by  any  speaker 
throughout  the  quite  full  discussion  of  the 
various  topics  brought  before  the  conven- 
tion, but  the  figures  made  by  the  expert 
butter  judge,  Mr.  Orrin  Bent,  and  placed 
against  the  entries  of  between  thirty  and 
forty  samples  of  dairy  butter  presented  by 
the  farmers  and  farmers'  wives,  upon  the 
score-cards,  revealed  a  fact  in  butter  qual- 
ity which  is  worthy  of  attention  and  study 
by  every  dairyman. 

The  scale  of  points  adopted  by  Mr.  Bent 
by  which  butter  samples  were  scorod,  was, 
flavor,  50  points;  texture  and  grain,  30 
points;  color,  10  points;  salting,  10  points 
— 100  points  jperfection. 

Of  thirty-two  samples  of  dairy  butter 
presented  for  competition,  one  scored  95K 
points,  one  95,  one  94%,  those  taking  the 
prizes  offered.  All  of  these  samples  were 
perfect  in  salting  and  color,  each  one  point 
off  in  texture  and  grain,  the  main  delin- 
quency being  in  flavor — 3}4  to  4]4  points. 
Of  the  other  twenty-nine  samples,  two 
were  off  in  flavor  7  points,  the  general 
average  being  about  45  in  a  possible  50 
points.   So  much  for  flavor. 

Of  the  thirty-two  samples,  over  50  per 
cent  were  perfect  in  salting,  33  per  cent 
only  one  point  off.  Over  33  per  cent  were 
perfect  in  color,  some  36  per  cent  only  one 
point  off.  None  were  perfect  in  grain  and 
texture,  but  05  per  cent  were  one  and  two 
points  off  of  perfect;  all  going  to  show 
that  perfection  in  flavor  is  the  hardest  to 
reach. 

Now,  the  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is 
the  necessity  of  aiming  for  higher  flavor 
in  butter  by  dairymen.  Then  the  ques- 
tion arises,  "How  can  this  be  done?"  The 
ideal  of  flavor  in  butter  is  subject  to  sev- 
eral conditions — the  food  the  cow  eats,  the 
water  she  drinks,  environment  of  the  cow, 
environment  of  the  milk  and  cream  before 
churning  the  latter,  and  handling  the 
cream  and  churning.  But  "environment 
of  the  cow"  towers  high  above  all  the 
others  in  point  of  effect  in  causing  off 
flavor  in  butter.  There  are  several  things 
which  it  is  impossible  to  accomplish  in 
this  world,  and  one  of  them  is  to  make 
butter  that  will  scale  high  on  flavor  from 
cream  produced  from  cows  kept  in  the 
condition  we  find  them  in  winter  on  75  per 
cent  of  the  farms  in  the  dairy  districts. 
And  another  well  nigh  impossible  thing 
to  accomplish  is  to  arouse  the  average 
farmer  to  a  realizing  sense  of  his  opportu- 
nities and  get  him  to  steer  out  of  the  old 
ruts  and  forsake  the  notions  and  ways 
perpetuated  in  practice  through  many 
generations. 

It  matters  not  how  carefully  milk  is 
handled,  if  the  cow  which  produced  it  is 


covered  with  filth  from  lying  in  her  own 
ordure.  It  matters  not  how  careful  the 
milker,  the  milk  obtained  under  such  cir- 
cumstances will  produce  butter  off  in 
flavor.  It  is  impossible  to  prevent  con- 
tamination under  such  circumstances. 
The  best  that  can  be  done  with  cows  that 
are  stabled,  by  adopting  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  building  tie-up  floors 
and  tying  the  animals,  is  hardly  sufficient 
to  insure  immunity  from  flavor  of  the 
barn. 

I  am  conversant  with  the  management 
of  scores  of  the  farmers  and  dairymen  of 
Maine,  and  from  testimony  of  those  ob- 
servant of  such  matters  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the 
same  holds  true  in  all  other  sections,  and 
such  observation  leads  to  the  belief  that 
not  over  ten  per  cent  of  the  cows  through- 
out the  country  are  kept  in  condition,  in 
the  particular  I  have  named,  so  their  but- 
ter product  will  not  be  off  four  to  eight 
points,  on  the  basis  of  judging  above. 

A  far  greater  advance  has  been  made 
among  dairymen  in  the  matter  of  feeding 
and  compounding  rations  for  dairy  stock 
than  there  has  in  the  method  of  stabling 
the  cows.  Our  methods  of  handling  the 
milk  and  cream  seem  to  be  almost  perfect, 
but  the  dairyman  on  this  point  of  cleanli- 
ness and  environment  of  the  cow  is  "way 
off."  He  is  yet  in  the  bonds  of  iniquity 
and  the  gall  of  bitterness,  so  to  speak. 

Maine.  L.  F.  Abbott. 

SPRAYING. 

Last  spring  a  farmer  was  obliged  to 
spray  to  kill  canker-worms.  He  had  large 
orchards  of  the  standard  varieties  of  apple- 
trees.  He  had  not  much  faith  in  spraying 
except  to  accomplish  a  special  purpose,  as 
in  the  present  case,  and  he  had  declared 
that  it  did  not  pay,  was  not  necessary; 
that  he  had  been  on  the  farm  for  thirty 
years  and  did  not  need  spraying,  having 
good  crops  of  apples  all  the  time. 

But  he  must  spray  now  to  kill  canker- 
worms,  and  rigged  a  barrel  of  Paris  gneen 
and  a  force-pump  on  a  hay-wagon,  and 
gave  the  worms  a  killing  dose.  This  was 
done  about  the  time  when  the  blossoms 
were  beginning  to  fall.  He  killed  the 
canker-worms,  and  thought  no  more 
about  spraying  until  he  harvested  his 
apples.  Then  his  eyes  were  opened  to  the 
importance  of  spraying.  In  thirty  years 
no  such  fruit  had  been  gathered  in  that 
orchard — fair,  sound  and  large.  The  result 
was  remarkable,  and  that  farmer  will 
spray  every  year. 

The  farmer  must  bear  in  mind  that  con- 
ditions have  chan  ged .  Every  plant  has  its 
enemy — perhaps  a  dozen — that  hindrances 
to  agriculture  and  all  kindred  arts,  in  the 
shape  of  plant  pests,  multiply  with  won- 
derful rapidity,  and  keep  pace  almost  if 
not  quite  with  all  improvements  for  their 
destruction.  It  is  said  that  the  burglar 
keeps  pace  with  the  manufacturer  of  "bur- 
glar-proof "  safes,  if  he  does  not  keep  a 
pace  ahead  of  him.  As  soon  as  the  farmer 
learns  to  destroy  economically  or  put  to 
flight  one  of  the  numerous  plant  enemies, 
another  appears,  and  a  new  problem  must 
bff  solved.   It  pays  to  spray. 

George  Appleton. 


In  Old  Age 

\  — 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla  Gives  Strength 
and  Vigor. 


Mrs.  Susan  C.  Senter 
Montpelier,  Vermont. 


"C.  I.  Hood  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. : 

"Gentlemen :— I  am  about  85  years  old.  After 
1  had  the  grip  I  was  left  quite  feeble,  tired, 
weak,  faint  all  the  time,  with  no  appetite.  I 
was  about  discouraged  but  decided  to  try- 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  Before  I  had  taken  half 
of  a  bottle 

I  Began  to  Feel  Better. 
Could  sleep  better  and  had  more  appetite.  I 
have  continued  to  take  it  ever  since  and  have 
recommended  the  medicine  to  others,  with 
whom  it  has  had  the  same  good  effects.  I  con- 
sider Hood's  Sarsaparilla  the  best  medicine  for 
purifying  the  blood  and  strengthening  and 
toning  up  the  old,  as  the  medicine  has  done  in 
my  case,  and  also  relieved  me  of  catarrh.  I  am 
enjoying  good  health  so  that  I  can  read,  write, 

Hood's5^  Cures 

sew  and  knit  without  the  aid  of  glasses  and 
think  it  is  all  owing  to  Hood's  Sarsaparilla." 
Mrs.  Susan  C.  Senter,  28  Loomis  Street, 
Montpelier,  Vermont.  Get  HOOD'S. 

Hod's  Pills  are  purely  vegetable,  per- 
fectly harmless,  always  reliable,  and  efficient. 
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GARDEN  AND  FIELD  NOTES. 

Drainage  First.— The  following 
is  a  sample  of  several  letters 
received  iu  which  the  writers 
seek  information  on  the 
proper  way  of  treating  wet 
land : 

"My  garden  is  stiff  red  clay,  wet  through 
all  the  way  down  to  the  bottom  in  winter, 
and  needs  half  the  spring  months  in 
which  to  dry  out.  The  location  is  fine,  the 
plot  sloping  gently  toward  the  South;  but 
the  ground  is  so  wet  after  every  rain  that 
sometimes  I  am  completely  discouraged. 
My  gardener,  a  'colored  gentleman,'  insists 
that  it  is  powerful  strong  land,  if  it  ain't 
anything  but  red  clay,  and  all  it  needs1  is 
about  thirty  loads  of  sand  worked  in. 
Well,  sand  is  an  expensive  article  with  us, 
and  I  have  an  idea  that  thorough  draining 
would  accomplish  more  than  sand.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  how  draining  is 
done,  or  what  to  use  in  the  work.  Could 
you  give  me  a  simple  but  effective  method 
of  draining,  one  that  I  could  understand 
and  superintend  with  such  help  as  I  have? 
You  would  confer  a  great  favor  on  pie  and 
some  other  of  your  readers,  for  I  suspect, 
in  this  broad  land  of  ours,  I  am  not  the 
only  one  owning  land  so  "powerfully 
strong"  it  would  produce  wonders  if  it 
were  not  half  the  time  too  wet  to  work. 
The  garden  is  a  trifle  over  one  third  of  an 
acre  and  nearly  square.  A  Woman. 

Green  county,  Ga. 

There  is  no  application,  whether  intended 
for  enriching  the  land,  or  for  merely  im- 
proving its  mechanical  condition,  that  can 
make  up  for  lack  of  drainage.  The  truth 
of  this  statement  is  not  appreciated  as 
fully  as  it  deserves,  and  many  farmers, 
North  as  well  as  South,  waste  a'great  deal 
of  time  and  effort  on  soils  that  are  unable 
to  respond  fully  to  treatment  because 
clogged  up  half  the  time  with  surplus 
water.  Wherever  water  stands  on  the  sur- 
face for  any  length  of  time  after  heavy 
rains,  drains  are  needed,  and  until  they 
are  put  in  manures  and  other  applications 
will  do  little  good.  The  panacea  in  such 
cases  is  thorough  drainage.  Let  this  be  the 
first  thing.  Indeed,  almost  all  clayey  soils 
should  be  underdrained;  but  a,  nice  gar- 
den spot  slightly  sloping  to  the  south,  and 
therefore  in  best  situation  for  an  early 
garden,  deserves  this  attention  more  than 
does  any  other  spot  or  field,  and  the  own* 
can  well  afford  to  lay  the  drains  quite 
closely  together,  if  necessary,  say  one 
every  two  rods.  The  first  thing,  of  course, 
is  to  have  an  outlet,  which  shouid  be 
about  three  or  four  feet  lower  tharythe 
lowest  part  of  the  patch.  The  number  and 
course  of  the  ditch  lines,  of  course,  depends 
on  the  source  of  water  supply.  If  water 
soaks  in  from  wet  places  or  springs  above, 
this  supply  should  be  cut  off  by  a  ditch 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  patch.  From 
there  let  the  ditches  run  parallel  down  the 
slope  into  a  ditch  at  the  foot  which  con- 
nects with  the  outlet.  Have  the  ditches 
dug  just  as  narrow  as  possible,  beginning 
from  the  lowest  part,  and  not  less  than 
three  feet  (better  four  feet)  deep.  Of  course, 
great  care  must  be  taken  in  grading,  so 
that  the  fall  is  gradual  and  uninterrupted. 
Tile  is  the  best  material  for  laying  the 
drains.  Size  depends  on  amount  of  water 
to  be  carried  off.  The  main  at  the  foot 
may  need  four-inch  tile,  while  two-inch 
may  be  sufficient  for  the  rest  of  the  drains. 
The  tiles  are  laid  closely  together,  end  to 
end,  and  at  once  covered  with  clay  soil. 
Possibly,  however,  you  may  not  be  able  to 
get  tiles  near  by.  Then  you  may  use  nar- 
row boards  (cheap  pine),  and  make  trian- 
gular troughs ;  or  you  may  lay  your  drains 
of  stone,  placing  one  at  each  side,  and  a  fiat 
one  on  top,  and  when  all  are  thus  laid, 
covering  with  sods,  old  boards,  corn  stalks, 
coarse  litter,  etc.,  and  then  filling  up  with 
soil.  Before  the  novice  undertakes  a  job 
of  draining,  however,  it  would  be  advis- 
able for  him  or  her  to  study  the  instruc- 
tions given  by  experts  in  this  line;  for 
instance,  "Drainingfor  Ptoritand  Health," 
by  Waring  (price  sl.50),  or  the  chapters  in 
"Our  Farming,"  by  Terry  (price  §2). 

Occasionally  we  manage  to  raise  a  good 
crop  on  undrained  land.  Then  it  is  owing 
to  an  especially  favorable  season.  It 
means  taking  chances,  and  this  the  soil- 
tiller,  under  present  conditions,  cannot 
afford  to  do.  If  drainage  is  not  perfect, 
draining  should  be  the  first  job  in  order. 
This  is  my  advice  also  to  the  writer  of  the 
following  letter: 

I  have  seen  inquiries  as  to  suitable  soil 
for  onions.  In  all  books  and  papers  on 


this  subject  that  I  have  ever  read,  thor- 
ough drainage  is  enjoined.  Last  year  I 
put  out  one  fifth  of  an  acre  in  Prizetaker 
plants  on  a  stiff  clay  soil  without  any 
i  underdrain.  It  had  been  well  manured, 
i  and  after  plowing  and  harrowing  I  spread 
a  thin  coating  of  slaughter-house  manure. 
The  ground  was  so  wet  when  plowed  that 
it  was  impossible  to  pulverize  it.  The 
plants  were  put  out  a  month  later  than 
they  should  have  been  (May).  The  con- 
tinuous rains  prevented  work  for  ten  days, 
which  produced  such  an  abundant  crop  of 
weeds  and  grass  that  it  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty the  onions  were  found.  Despite 
all  these  drawbacks,  and  all  that  were 
stolen  from  the  time  they  were  large 
enough  to  eat  until  gathered,  which 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  much  more 
than  I  had  expected,  I  had  sold  eighty 
bushels.  I  do  not  report  this  as  a  success 
in  onion  growing.  It  may  stimulate 
others  to  attempt  it  under  more  favorable 
conditions;  it  may  deter  some  from  going 
into  it.  I  was  discouraged  in  making  sale 
for  even  this  small  crop,  as  our  grocers 
said  they  would  pay  seventy -five  cents  per 
i  bushel  for  small  amounts;  but  as  I 
brought  them  through  town  they  were  the 
wonder  of  all  beholders,  and  found  a  ready 
sale  at  one  dollar  per  bushel.  Under  fa- 
vorable conditions  why  cannot  this  onion 
take  place  of  the  Bermudas?  I  had  a  great 
many  that  weighed  one  and  one  half 
pounds  each.  I  have  kept  a  few,  and  find 
them  in  fairly  good  condition  now. 
Ohio.  E.  J.  Gould. 

Onion  Growing. — The  same  correspon- 
dent also  asks  me  why  he  cannot  grow 
large  onions  in  clay  soil  which  has  been 


thoroughly  manured  with  well-rotted  cow 
manure.  Lack  of  proper  drainage  has 
probably  something  to  do  with  it.  Then 
cow  manure  is  not  exactly  what  is  wanted 
for  cold  clay  soils.  The  rains  transform 
the  clay  and  cow  manure  into  a  sticky 
mortar-bed,  and  plants  do  not  thrive  in 
that.  First,  drain  the  land;  then  add 
humus  to  the  stiff  clay,  by  turning  under 
a  good  coat  of  coarse  horse  or  sheep 
manure,  or  of  a  good  growth  of  clover,  etc. 

The  interest  in  onion  growing,  even 
with  the  low  prices  received  for  the  crop 
since  last  fall,  does  not  seem  to  abate. 
More  inquiries  come  to  me  on  this  subject 
than  any  other.  A  reader  in  Georgia  asks 
me  what  I  think  about  raising  onions  this 
year,  and  whether  I  would  advise  him  to 
plant  any  or  not,  and  what  prices  we  may 
expect,  etc.  Now,  I  think  it  is  always  best 
for  the  shoemaker  to  stick  to  his  last,  and 
for  the  onion  grower  to  stick  to  his  onions. 
I  plant  about  the  same  area,  no  matter 
what  the  price  or  the  prospect.  Onion 
growing  has  paid  me  in  the  past,  and  I  am 
confident  that  it  will  pay  me  in  the  future ; 
and  that  it  will  pay  all  who  manage  the 
business  with  intelligence  and  thorough- 
ness. I  am  not  a  prophet,  however.  What 
the  prices  will  be  I  cannot  tell;  but  as  I 
shall  sell  a  good  share  of  my  crop  in  a  re- 
tail market  (Niagara  Falls),  I  feel  quite 
certain  of  getting  §1  to  §1.25  per  bushel  for 
all  the  nice  Prizetakers  I  can  market  in 
August  and  September. 

Extra  Large  Tomatoes. — A  correspon- 
dent tells  me  that  he  considers  the  Pon- 
derosa  the  best  tomato  ever  tried.  It  is 
about  as  early  as  any,  much  larger,  with 
fewer  seeds,  little  given  to  rot,  more  pro- 
ductive, and  sells  for  as  much  as  any  other. 
The  largest  he  has  grown  weighed  some- 
thing over  two  pounds.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  have  them  weigh  one  pound.   I  do  not 


think  quite  so  well  of  the  Ponderosa.  It 
is  large  and  solid.  Nobody  can  deny  that. 
But  it  does  not  ripen  evenly,  and  it  always 
has  a  "core."  The  Buckeye  State  intro- 
duced last  year  by  the  Livingstons  is  a  far 
better  tomato — uniformly  smooth,  very 
large,  very  solid,  of  good  color  (purple),  and 
a  handsome  thing.   It  has  come  to  stay. 

Joseph. 

THE  PEAR- BLIGHT. 

The  Flemish  Beauty  pear  was  a  great 
favorite.  It  is  a  favorite  now  with  any 
grower  able  to  get  good  fruit.  But  it  is  an 
old  variety,  and  has  matured  so  imperfect- 
ly in  late  years  that  in  many  cases  it  has 
been  abandoned  and  given  up  as  useless. 
Other  pear-trees  began,  to  fail,  and  then  the 
pear-blight  began  to  receive  attention. 
The  Flemish  Beauty,  Clapp's  Favorite,  the 
Lawrence  and  the  Sheldon  trees  were  the 
most  affected  in  one  district.  The  fungus, 
a  parasite,  lives  within  the  tissues  of  the 
leaf  of  the  tree.  Its  presence  is  shown  by 
reddish  spots,  which  increase  rapidly  and 
destroy  the  life  of  the  tree. 

The  fungus;  attacks  the  fruit,  also,  de- 
stroying the  surface  of  the  pear.  While 
the  interior  of  the  fruit  continues  to  grow, 
the  surface  stops  growing,  and  hence 
causes  the  fruit  to  crack  and  split  open. 

The  use  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  pre- 
vents the  spores  from  germinating.  Trees 
sprayed  with  the  mixture  last  spring,  side 
by  side  with  those  not  sprayed,  produced 
good,  sound  fruit,  while  the  fruit  from  the 
trees  not  sprayed  was  the  usual  kind — 
cracked,  seamed  and  worthless. 

The  lover  of  the  Flemish  Beauty  may 
enjoy  his  old  favorite  if  he  is  willing  to 
take  the  trouble  to  spray  his  trees.  The 
spraying  costs  ten  to  twenty  cents  a  tree — 
less  than  twenty  cents,  if  the  apparatus  be 
the  right  kind,  the  saving  kind. 

The  mixture  is  compounded  as  follows: 
Six  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper,  four 
pounds  of  caustic  lime  and  twenty-two 
gallons  of  water.  The  sulphate  of  copper 
should  be  dissolved  and  the  lime  slaked  in 
separate  vessels,  and  when  cool,  mixed. 

George  Atpleton. 


It  will,  perhaps,  require  a  little  stretch  of  the  imagination  on  the 
part  of  the  reader  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  two  portraits  at 
the  head  of  this  article  are  of  the  same  individual ;  and  yet  they 
are  truthful  sketches  made  from  photographs,  taken  only  a  few 
months  apart,  of  a  very  much  esteemed  citizen  of  Illinois — Mr.  C. 
H.  Harris,  whose  address  is  No.  1,622 Second  Avenue,  Bock  Island, 
111.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Harris 
explains  the  marvelous  change  in  his  personal  appearance.  He 
writes  :  "  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Discovery  saved  my  life 
and  has  made  me  a  man.  My  home  physician  says  I  am  good  for 
forty  years  yet.  You  will  remember  that  I  was  just  between  life 
and  death,  and  all  of  my  friends  were  sure  it  was  a  case  of  death, 
until  I  commenced  taking  a  second  bottle  of  '  Golden  Medical  Dis- 
covery,' when  I  became  able  to  sit  up  and  the  cough  was  very 
much  better,  and  the  bleeding  from  my  lungs  stopped,  and  before  I 
had  taken  six  bottles  of  the  '  Golden  Medical  Discovery '  my  cough 
ceased  and  I  was  a  new  man  and  ready  for  business. 

I  now  feel  that  it  is  a  duty  that  I  owe  to  my  fellow-men  to 
recommend  to  them  the  '  Golden  Medical  Discovery '  which  saved 
my  life  when  doctors  and  all  other  medicines  failed  to  do  me  any 
good. 

I  send  to  you  with  this  letter  two  of  my  photographs ;  one  taken 
a  few  weeks  before  I  was  taken  down  sick  in  bed,  and  the  other  was 
taken  after  I  was  well." 

Mr.  Harris's  experience  in  the  use  of  "  Golden  Medical  Discovery" 
is  not  an  exceptional  one.  Thousands  of  eminent  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  testify,  in  just  as  emphatic  language,  to  its  mar- 
velous curative  powers  over  all  chronic  bronchial,  throat  and  lung 
diseases,  chronic  nasal  catarrh,  asthma,  and  kindred  diseases. 

Eminent  physicians  prescribe  "  Golden  Medical  Discovery"  when 
any  of  their  dear  ones'  lives  are  imperilled  by  that  dread  disease, 
Consumption.  Under  such  circumstances  only  the  most  reliable 
remedy  would  be  depended  upon.  The  following  letter  is  to  the 
point.  It  is  from  an  eminent  physician  of  Stamps,  Lafayette  Co., 
Ark.  He  says  :  "  Consumption  is  hereditary  in  my  wife's  family  ; 
some  have  already  died  with  the  disease.  My  wife  has  a  sister, 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Cleary,  that  was  taken  with  consumption.  She  used 
Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Discovery,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  her 
many  friends,  she  got  well.  My  wife  has  also  had  hemorrhages 
from  the  lungs,  and  her  sister  insisted  on  her  using  the  '  Golden 
Medical  Discovery.'  I  consented  to  her  using  it,  and  it  cured  her. 
She  has  had  no  symptoms  of  consumption  for  the  past  six  years. 
People  having  this  disease  can  take  no  better  remedy." 

Yours  very  truly, 


A  lady  residing  in  the  far  West  writes  as  follows  :   "  I  had  been 

confined  to  my  bed  four  months,  had  tried  the  skill  of  four  doctors 
and  all  the  patent  medicines  that  were  recommended  for  my  case, 
which  was  an  abscess  on  the  lung.  My  physicians  and  friends  had 
given  me  up  to  die  ;  I  was  reduced  to  a  perfect  skeleton  ;  my 
strength  was  gone  ;  my  eyesight  was  so  dim  I  could  scarcely  see  at 
all,  and  I  had  no  appetite — could  not  eat  anything  at  all  when  I 
commenced  using  Dr.  Pierce's  Family  Medicines.  I  have  taken 
sixteen  bottles  of  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Discovery,  twelve 
bottles  of  his  '  Pellets,'  and  three  bottles  of  his  '  Favorite  Prescrip- 
tion '  and  to-day  I  am  well  and  strong  and  weigh  128  pounds — two 
pounds  more  than  I  ever  before  weighed  in  my  hfe." 

Your  true  friend, 

Mrs.  Kelly's  address  is  Bisbee,  Cochise  County,  Arizona. 

From  the  Buckeye  State  comes  the  following  :  "I  was  pro- 
nounced to  have  consumption  by  two  of  our  best  doctors.  I  spent 
nearly  $300,  and  was  no  better.  I  concluded  to  try  Dr.  Pierce's 
Golden  Medical  Discovery.  I  bought  and  used  eight  bottles  and  I 
can  now  say  with  truth  that  I  feel  just  as  well  to-day  as  I  did  at 
twenty-five,  and  can  do  just  as  good  a  day's  work  on  the  farm, 
although  I  had  not  done  any  work  for  several  years." 

Truly,  your  friend, 

Mr.  Dulaney's  address  is  Campbell,  Ohio. 

If  it  would  be  any  more  convincing,  we  could  easily  fill  the 
columns  of  this  paper  with  letters  testifying  to  the  cure  of  the 
severest  diseases  of  the  throat,  bronchia  and  lungs.  To  build  up 
solid  flesh  and  strength  after  the  grip,  pneumonia,  ("lung  fever"), 
exhausing  fevers,  and  other  prostrating  diseases,  it  has  no  equal. 
It  does  not  make  fat  like  cod  liver  oil  and  its  nasty  compounds,  but 
solid,  wholesome  flesh. 

A  complete  treatise  on  Throat,  Bronchial,  and  Lung  Diseases  ; 
also  including  Asthma,  and  Chronic  Nasal  Catarrh,  and  pointing  out 
successful  means  of  home  treatment  for  these  maladies,  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address  by  the  World's  Dispensary  Medical  Associa- 
tion of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  stamps,  to  pay  post- 
age. This  book  contains  a  vast  number  of  testimonials,  portraits 
of  those  cured,  with  their  full  addresses,  which  are  of  a  most  con- 
vincing character. 


April  1, 1894. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  SAMUEL  B.  GHEEil. 

Best  Varieties  of  Fruit. — J.  R.  G.,  Browns- 
ville, Tenn.,  writes :  "I  wish  to  plant  half  an 
acre  with  the  best  variety  each  of  the  peach, 
apple,  cherry,  pear  and  plum,  so  that  I  may 
have  fruit  during  the  entire  season." 

Reply:— It  would  be  much  better  for  you  to 
write  to  your  state  horticulturist  at  Knox- 
ville  for  a  list  of  fruits,  or  trust  some  reliable 
horticulturist  who  knows  the  peculiarities  of 
your  location  than  to  trust  to  the '  kinds 
which  I  recommend  below,  although  I  give 
you  the  Jatest  information  I  have  on  the  sub- 
ject. Of  apples,  plant  Early  Harvest,  Red 
June,  Maiden's  Blush,  Fall  Pippin,  Winesap 
and  "Limbertwig.  Of  pears,  Clapp's 
Favorite,  Bartlett,  Keiffer  and  Angou- 
leme.  Of  peaches,  Alexander,  Craw- 
ford's Early,  Crosby  and  Heath  Cling. 
Of  plums,  Wild  Goose  and  Damson. 
Of  grapes,  Worden,  Concord,  Catawba 
and  Brighton.  Of  cherries,  Morello, 
Black  Tartarian  and  Governor  Wood. 
The  above  list  would  leave  a  period  in 
the  late  spring  wnen  the  kinds  would 
hardly  connect,  but  by  the  vise  of  a  lit- 
tle canned  goods  or  the  use  of  cold  stor- 
age this  could  be  bridged  over;  but  in 
addition  you  should  have  strawberries, 
raspberries  and  blackberries.  Such  an 
effort  In  gardening  adds  much  to  the 
pleasure  that  one  gets  from  the  home 
garden.  In  planting  do  not  trust  to 
novelties,  however  promising  they  may 
appear,  but  it  adds  to  the  interest  in 
the  garden  to  have  a  few  novelties  on 
trial. 

Pruning  Young:  Peach-trees.— A. 

R.,  Garrisons,  New  York.  You  had  bet- 
ter shorten  in  the  new  wood  from  one 
half  to  two  thirds  its  length,  according 
to  its  strength.  This  is  the  usual  prun- 
ing for  peach-trees.  Of  course,  if  they 
are  not  of  good  form  further  pruning  may  be 
needed. 

Peacb  Seedlings.— T.  F.  H.,  Cisse,  111., 
writes:  "On  account  of  drought  last  fall  my 
peach-budding  was  almost  a  failure.  Can  I 
make  any  profit  from  the  seedling  stock?  Ij 
have  been  told  that  they  may  be  grafted  same 
as  apples,  by  piece  root." 

Reply  :— The  best  way  to  treat  your  peach 
seedlings  where  the  buds  have  failed  is  to  cut 
them  off  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground 
very  early  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  frost  is 
out  of  the  ground.  This  is  very  important. 
Each  root  will  then  send  up  several  sprouts; 
of  these,  remove  all  but  one  from  each  seed- 
ling. The  remaining  one  should  he  treated 
like  a  young  seedling  and  be  budded  in  the 
following  August.  The  bark  on  the  old 
stocks  will  be  too  hard  to  bud  on  next  year,  if 
not  cut  back,  and  will  be  practically  worth- 
less. Grafting  the  peach  at  the  North  is  at  the 
best  a  very  uncertain  operation.  It  is  prac- 
ticed with  some  considerable  certainty  in  the 
South  and  in  California ;  but  budding  is  surer 
even  there.  I  never  knew  of  peaches  being 
root-grafted,  or  piece  roots,  as  are  apples,  and 
doubt  its  practicability. 

Borers.— G.  L.  F.,  Weston,  W.  Va.  There  is 
no  sure  preventive  of  the  peach  or  apple 
borer,  but  growers  use  various  kinds  of 
washes,  which  are  put  on  before  the  eggs  are 
laid  (say  early  in  June  in  your  section)  and 
kept  on  duriug  June  and  July.  In  addition 
the  trees  should  be  looked  over  in  May  and 
again  in  the  autumn,  and  the  borers  cut  out 
or  killed  in  their  burrows.  One  of  the  best 
washes  is  made  by  >  adding  to  ten  gallons  of 
strong  suds  (made  from  hard  soap)  one  fourth 
pound  of  Paris  green  or  London  purple  and 
sufficient  plaster  of  Paris  to  make  the  whole 
of  the  consistency  of  whitewash.  This  sticks 
closely,  remains  on  a  long  time,  and  is  per- 
haps as  good  as  any  wash.  Some  prefer  to 
leave  out  arsenic  poison  and  add  carbolic 
acid  or  kerosene  in  its  place.  It  should  be  put 
at  least  three  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  These  washes  are  generally  helpful, 
but  will  not  keep  the  borers  out  entirely.  In 
the  case  of  the  peach-borer  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  mound  up  the  trees  in  the  early  summer,  a 
foot  high,  and  remove  it  in  September.  The 
moth  then  lays  her  eggs  about  the  top  of  the 
ground  and  the  tender  larvee  are  killed. 
When  the  trees  are  small  I  prefer  to  protect 
from  borers  by  surrounding  the  trunks  with 
wire  mosquito-netting.  For  small  trees  this 
is  a  cheap  and  excellent  protection  for  the 
runks.   It  can  remain  on  the  year  around. 


HAYES'"  PROLIFIC  STRAWBERRY. 

The  Hayes'  Prolific,  or  "Frost-proof,"  straw- 
berry was  a  chance  seedling  discovered  in  an 
old  bed  of  Cumberland  Triumph  on  Mr.  Hayes' 
fruit  farm  in  Chester  county,  Pa.  It  was  so 
different  in  growth  and  so  much  better,  that 
after  done  fruiting  he  removed  it  to  a  row  by 
itself.  The  next  season  it  fruited  again,  and 
all  who  saw  and  ate  the  berries  pronounced 
them  very  fine.  The  plants  were  afterward 
removed  to  Alfred  W.  Leed's  farm  near 
Moorestown,  N.  J.,  where  they  have  been 
fruiting,  and  last  year  beat  their  former 
record,  both  in  growth  and  quantity  of  berries, 
notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  season. 

The  fruit  is  large,  of  good  shape,  bright  red, 
fine  flavor,  very  firm  and  an  excellent  shipper. 
Does  not  run  so  small  toward  end  of  season  as 
other  sorts.  This  plant  is  a  very  strong 
grower,  and  the  foliage  grows  well  above  the 
blossoms,  protecting  them  from  frost.  This 
variety  growing  side  by  side  with  Bubach, 
Crescent  and  several  other  sorts  on  my  Penn- 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

High-bush  Cranberry.— I  have  five  large 
unches  of  high-bush  oranberries.  Some  of 
the  canes  are  three  inches  through.  They  also 
grow  wild  in  the  woods.  They  are  easy  of  cul- 
tivation, will  grow  from  cuttings  stuck  in 
moist'ground,  andjneed  no  attention  except  to 
keep  thelgrass  down.  They  are  very  prolific, 
and  make  fine  jelly  and  excellent  sauce.  There 
is  no  market  out  here  for  them.  They 
Will  keep  all  winter  by  cutting  off  the  stems 
,and  putting  them  in  some  cool  place ;  freezing 
does  not  hurt  them.  They  are  good  for  poul- 
tices of  all  kinds;  people  come  for  miles  to 
get  them  for  that  purpose.  W.  B.  M. 

Disco,  Mich. 


WOULDN'T  A  SALARY  COME  HANDY? 

See  advertisement  of  a  "Chance  to  earn 
money,"  on  page  19,  if  you  want  a  position. 


sylvania  fruit  farm,  was  not  injured  by  the 
late  frost,  while  other  varieties  were  badly 
damaged. 

This  new  strawberry  is  being  introduced  by 
the  Rogers  Nursery  Co.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


MrDDACI/A  I  A MfK:  FOB  SALE.  70,000acre9in 
nLDnnaAn  LHIlUd  Lincoln  Co.  Those  meaning 
business,  apply  to  Hugh  Ralston,  Rock  Island,  111. 


COLORADO.  40 Beautiful  Rocky  Mountain  Specimens.in- 
cluding  gold, silver, copper, lead,  petrified  wood, agates, 
&c,  pre-paid  forSl.  Agts.  outfit  75c.  AddressD.C.Hard^ 
ing  &  Co.,  701  &  70SMacon  At.,  Box  14, Canon  City,  Col. 


B|  1  ^#  Quart  Berry  Baskets.  Manufactured 
W  ■   by  C.  R.  CASTLE,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


DAIRY  MESSENGER^ZtoVcom- 

plete  hand-book  in  modern  Butter-making.  Send  $1.25 
to  J.  H.  MONRAD,  LITTLE  FALLS,'  N.  Y. 


FARMER'S 


SAW  MILL.  4  h.  p.  and  larg- 
er sizes.  Send  for  prices. 
DeLoach  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


3 900  09Q  Asparagus  Roots.  Largest  stock  in 
(ilddiUju  U.  S.  5  best  kinds— Elmira  and  Colum- 
bian White.  All  kinds  of  Vegetable  Plants  in  season. 
I.  &  J.  L.  LEONARD,  Iona,  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 


FREE  SPRAY  PUMP&srwssAra 

you  mean  business  and  want  agency  send  10c.  We  will 
send  a  complete  pump  that  will  do  the  work  of  any  810 
spray.    A.  SPEIRS,  Box  5»  No.  Windham,  Maine, 


ROSES  AND  LILACS  FREE! 

Send  us  10  cents  for  a  Two  Months5  Trial  Subscription 
to  Ingalls*  Magazine,  and  we  will  send  you  a  beautiful 
Colored  Study  of  Koses  and  Lilacs  Free !  Address, 
J.    F.    IN GAT^TjS,    Lynn*    lUasn.    Box  5. 


LANTS  Strawberry,  -^REES  RSfc 
Blackberry,  I  PeachiCnettPnEiet; 
Currants,  Gooseberry,  I  Walnut,  Sea^ 
Asparagus,  Grapes,      ■  for  Catalogue. 
J.  S.  COLLINS'  SON,   Moorestown,  N.  J. 


P! 


The  largest  stock  of  select  FRUIT 
TREES,  PLANTS  AND  VINES 

at  the  lowest  prices.  Send  for  1894 
Catalogue ;  72  pages  of  valuable 
facts  for  the  fruit  grower,  Free. 
T.  J.  DWYER,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


DON'T  BUY  SEED  POTATOES ! 

But  send  postal  with  name  and  address  and  receive 
Free,  my  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Wholesale  Price 
List  of  fifty-six  varieties.  lean  Bave  you  SG.OO  on  a 
five  barrel  order.  ARTHUR  G.  ALDRIDGE, 
VICTOR,  ONTARIO  COUNTY,NE  W  YORK. 


PRETTIEST  BOOK 
EVER  PRINTED. 
if%  tpt  OH  B%  Cheap  as  dirt 
ST"  W~  HI    by  oz.  and  tt>. 

IT  P  1 1 0ne  Centapfcg. 
\Jf  tam  mm  mm    ep,  if  rare. 

Cheap,  pure,  best.  1,000,000  extras. 
Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue  free, 
tt,  H.  8HUMWAY,  Rockford,  111, 


B KEEPERS  Sample  copy  of 
CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 
A  Handsomely  Illustrated  DFT  CIIDDl  ICO 
Magazine  and  Catalog.  ofDLLOUriLICO 
FREE.  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 


Harmless,  Unfailing  and  Cheap, 

and  successfully  used  by  leading  dairies  and  cream- 
eries  all   over   the  country  for  seventeen  years. 

KEEPS  MILK  AND  CREAM  FRESH 


and  sweet  four  to  seven  days  without  needing  Ice. 

Sample  Free. 
Preservaline 
Mfg.  Co.,  10 
Cedar  St.,  N.  Y. 


Preservaline 


Bstabd]    JACKSON  BROS.  [1852. 

K.  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS. 
134  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUND 
and  SOLE 


TILE 


Also  agents  for  Akron 
Salt  Glazed  Pipe, 
Brick  and  Cement. 


TDPT  PRUNING  the  year  round.  G1R- 
AXVX,Xi  pLED  TREES  saved.  VERMIN 
kept  off.  DISEASES  cured.  GRAFTING  as- 
sured. PROTECTIO  CO.,  Colliusville,  Conn. 

mm  GRAPE  VINES 

100  Varieties.  Alao  Small  Fruits,  Tree.,  Ac  Best 
rooted  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  KOE8CH,  Fr«donla,K.Y. 

GRAPE  V,NES 

M   m  »m  ■       !■  Small  Fruits. 

All  old  and  new  varieties  Extra  quality.  Warranted 
true    Lowest  rates.  New  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 
T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 


BANQUET  STRAWBERRY 

Equal  to  wild  berry  in  flavor.  CROSBY  PEACH, 
frost  proof.  Fruits  every  year.  Colored  plates. 
Full  descriptions.  Free  Catalogue.  All  fruits.  Write  at 
once.  HALE  BROS. .South  Glastonbury , Conu. 


JO€JOOOOO©O©©O©O©®0©0©eOOO 

What  a  wonderful  thing  is  a  live  seed. 
Immature,  old  or  dead  it  may  look  the  same. 
How  to  know  ?   Old  gardeners  say  that 

4eed4  £rm 

This  Is  the  proof  of  life.  When  grown  we  give  ( 
our  word  you  will  be  satisfied— your  success  | 
is  ours.   BURPEE'S  FARM  ANNUAL  ( 

for  1894,  172  pages,  tells  all  about  the  Best  j 
Seeds  that  Qrow.  The  newspapers  call  it  the  , 
Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue.  Yours 
free  for  the  asking  if  you  plant  seeds. 

IV.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. ' 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOMSSAI4E  PRICES,I>eXivered  FREE, 

For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  &  SAVE  Middlemen's 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  "Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INGERSOLL,     240    Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Maule's  Seeds 

ARE  now  recognized  by  all  enterprising, 
progressive  gardeners  as  the  stand- 
ard for  quality.  We  have  made  hard-time 
prices  on  all  our  goods  this  season.  Here 
are  a  few  samples:  10  lbs.  of  Onion 
Seed,  $10.00;  30  Beautiful  Flowering 
Plants,  $1.00;  6  packets  of  the  Choic- 
est Flower  Novelties,  15  cents;  the 
best  selection  of  Fruit  Trees  and 
Small  Fruits  ever  offered,  $3.50,  etc.. 
etc.  You  cannot  afford,  whether  you  buy 
10  cents  or  810.00  worth  of  seeds  annually, 
to  be  without  this  book.  It  is  mailed  free 
to  all  intending  buyers;  to  others  on  i 
eeipt  of  five  two-cent  stamps.  Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULfi, 
17 1 1  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SPRAY, 


Stahl's 
Double  Acting 
l  Excelsior  Spray- 
\  ing  Outfits  prevent 
I  Leaf  Blight  &  Wormy 

1  Fruit.  Insures  a  heavy- 
'  yield  of  all  Fruit  anew 

Vegetable  crope.  Thous- 
ands in  use.  Send  6  cts.  for 
\  catalogue  and  full  treatise 

2  on  spraying.  Circulars  free. 

\WM.STAHL,Quincy,lll.\ 


FERTILIZERS  ARE 
UNPROFITABLE 

Unless  they  contain  sufficient  Potash. 
Complete  fertilizers  should  contain  at 
least  6  per  cent  of  Potash.  Fertilizers  for 
Potatoes,  Tobacco,  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
should  contain  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of 
Potash.  Farmers  should  use  fertilizers 
containing  enough  Potash,  or  apply  Potash 
salts,  such  as  Muriate  of  Potash,  Sulphate 
of  Potash  and  Kainit.  For  information 
and  pamphlets,  address  German  Kali 
Works,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City.  , 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

RIPVPI  CQ  Before  You  Buy  A  Wheel  write 
DIUluLLO  for  our  bargain  list  of  high-grade 
second-hands.  Good  wheels  $10  to  $75.  Address 
EISENBRANDT  CYCLE  CO.,  Baltimore,  Mo. 

CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  awarded  medal 
and  diploma  at  "World's  Fair. 

HYDRAULIC 

Send  for  free  catalogue' 
and  full  particulars. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS' 
MFG.CO.    Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 


i, WELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY. 

MANUFACTURED  BV 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS. 

ITHACA.  N.V. 
|  MOUNTED  OR  ON  SILLS,  FOR 
I  DEEP  OR  SHALLOW  WELLS,  WITH 
\  STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 
J    SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
AD0RE3SWIUJAMS  BROS.  ITHACA. N.V.1 


oofin 

$2.00  Per  ioo  square  feet  $2.00 

State  size  of  roof  and  will  mail  sample  free. 
GEO.  E.  GLUMES,  42  West  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

HAVE  YOU  FIVE 
OR  MORE  COWS? 


If  so  a  "  Baby  "  Cream  Separator  will  earn  its  cost  for 
you  every  year.  Why  continue  an  inferior  system 
another  year  at  so  great  a  loss  ?  Dairying  is  now  the 
only  profitable  feature  of  Agriculture.  Properly  con- 
ducted it  always  pays  well,  and  must  pay  you.  Tou 
need  a  Separator,  and  you  need  the  BEST,— the 
"Baby."  All  styles  and  capacities.  Prices,  $100. 
upward.  Send  for  new  1894  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

GENERAL  OFFICES! 

74  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

A  nCMTC  for  this  paper  make  money  fast.  The  work 
rlUfcll  1  is  easy,  pleasant  and  profitable.  Circulars 
free.   Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD.  0. 


Road  Wa gons 

from  $29.00  up 

Buggies  from  33.00  " 
Phsetons  from  60.00  " 
Surreys  from  85.00  " 
Harness    All    prices  " 

BUY   OF  THE   MANUFACTURER  AND 
PER  CENT. 

STAR  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


All  Goods  Warranted. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Catalogue  Mailed  Free. 

SAVE  25 


_THE_ 


COOLEY  CREAMER 

Continues  to  Lead  the  Van. 
It  was  Awarded  MEDAL  and  DIPLOMA  of  Highest  Merit 
At  the  WORLD'S  FAIR,  CHICAGO, 

AND  BUTTER  MADE  BY  THE 

COOLEY  CREAMER  PROCESS 

Scored  the  Highest  Number  of  Points  Through 
all  the  Series  of  Tests, 
Showing  that  for  Finest  Product  it 

Still  Leads  the  WORLD 

1   as  it  did  at  Paris,  la  1889. 

Made  in  all  sizes  for  Dairies  and  Farm  Creameries. 


ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS  FREE  TO  ALL. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  ft 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


April  1, 1894. 


<&\\x  (farm. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 

MORE  EGGS  WANTED. 

With  the  tariff  of  five  cents 
per  dozen  on  eggs,  there 
was  still  a  sufficient  de- 
mand to  allow  Canada  to 
send  us  a  few,  and  yet 
we  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  buy  from  those  outside  of  our 
own  limits,  as  farmers  should  take  a 
greater  interest  in  poultry.  .They  will 
work  hard  to  raise  wheat  at  one  cent 
per  pound,  when  but  little  over  one  bushel 
of  wheat  will  supply  a  hen  for  nearly  a 
year. 

Farmers  should  begin  to  understand 
that  poultry  raising  is  not  a  woman's 
work  at  all,  but  is  a  profitable  business  if 
properly  managed.  Many  a  farmer  has 
worked  hard  and  wasted  his  time  over 
some  crop  on  which  he  not  only  received 
no  profit,  but  failed  to  secure  even  a  fair 
remuneration  for  his  labor,  while  the  hens 
were  daily  contributing  to  the  egg-basket 
and  bringing  in  cash.  When  the  farmer 
recognizes  the  hens  as  a  portion  of  his 
farm  stock,  he  will  not  be  dissatisfied  with 
that  which  he  will  receive  from  them,  as 
nothing  on  the  farm  returns  more  for 
the  care  and  labor  bestowed  than  the  poul- 
try. 

A  comparison  of  the  farmer  who  cul- 
tivates a  lot  of  ten  acres,  and  grows  a  crop 
of  wheat,  with  all  the  work  of  plowing, 
harrowing,  seeding,  rolling,  harvesting, 
threshing,  cleaning  and  shipping,  only  to 
sell  at  present  prices,  with  the  man  who 
has  a  large  flock  on  less  land,  will  show 
favorably  for  the  poultry  industry.  It  is 
true  that  farmers  have  so  long  given  up 
poultry  to  .their  wives  (who  have  no  time 
to  attend  to  the  hens  properly),  that  a 
large  proportion  of  them  do  not  even 
know  the  breeds.  If  they  will  allow  their 
wives  to  attend  to  matters  pertaining  to 
the  household,  and  give  the  hens  their 
attention,  they  will  find  quite  a  change  in 
the  receipts,  as  there  is  work  to  be  done 
that  cannot  be  performed  by  women. 

With  all  that  may  be  sfiid  of  overpro- 
duction and  surplus,  there  has  never  been 
a  time  when  eggs  were  not  salable.  True, 
the  prices  may  at  some  periods  be  low  for 
eggs  that  are  not  strictly  fresh,  but  in  all 
sections  there  will  be  found  ready  cus- 
tomers for  eggs  known  to  be  of  prime 
quality.  When  eggs  are  very  low,  as  is 
the  case  in  some  sections,  the  food  will 
also  be  correspondingly  low;  but  if  food  is 
cheap  and  the  demand  limited,  the  proper 
course  to  pursue  is  to  convert  the  food  into 
eggs  and  sell  it  in  such  shape. 

A  bushel  of  wheat,  with  insects,  grass, 
seeds  and  such  variety  as  the  hens  may 
secure,  will  produce  one  hundred  eggs. 
At  only  one  cent  for  each  egg  the  price  of 
wheat  is  doubled,  and  the  droppings  re- 
main to  assist  in  enriching  the  farm.  If 
poultry  is  raised  and  sold,  as  well  as  eggs, 
the  field  is  still  wider  for  the  utilization  of 
the  wheat.  We  are  aware  that  grain  may 
be  fed  to  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  also,  but 
the  hens  will  bring  in  the  cash  every  day 
while  the  other  stock  must  be  growing 
and  waiting  for  market.  A  dollar  in  cash 
in  the  winter  is  often  more  welcome  than 
a  larger  sum  later  ou,  and  the  hens  can  be 
made  to  lay  at  all  seasons  and  be  valuable 
aids  to  success. 


BUY  YOUR  EGGS  NOW. 

Buy  your  eggs  of  pure  breeds  now.  Get 
them  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  do  not  be 
afraid  to  pay  a  fair  price.  Breeders  cannot 
keep  their  flocks  pure  and  buy  birds  at 
high  prices,  unless  they  can  get  a  fair  re- 
turn. The  farmer  who  will  invest  a  few 
dollars  in  eggs  of  pure  breeds  will  increase 
the  value  of  his  stock  one  hundred  per 
cent,  and  the  cost  of  the  eggs  will  be  but  a 
trifle  compared  with  the  great  improve- 
ment that  will  result. 

The  best  way  to  meet  hard  times  is  to 
add  more  value  to  that  which  you  have. 
The  one  who  does  not  improve  cannot 
make  poultry  pay.  If  the  cost  was  great, 
there  would  be  some  reason  for  keeping 
scrubs,  but  there  is  no  stock  on  the  farm 
that  can  be  so  easily  improved  as  poultry 
and  at  so  small  a  cost. 


CHICKS  IN  BROODERS. 

It  will  be  suicidal  to  leave  all  the  care  of 
the  chicks  to  the  inanimate  brooders. 
More  chicks  can  be  raised  in  brooders 
when  the  weather  is  cold  than  with  hens, 
but  the  attendant  must  attend  to  the 
warmth  and  see  that  the  chicks  do  not  be- 
come chilled.  Even  chicks  with  hens  will 
also  require  care.  On  a  very  cold  night, 
should  the  chicks  be  exposed  they  will 
perish.  It  does  not  pay  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  hatching  chicks  and  then  neglect 
them. 

PULLETS  AND  HENS. 

A  hen  that  is  two  years  old  will  fatten 
more  readily  than  a  pullet,  hence  caution 
should  be  exercised  in  feeding  corn  to 
hens.  The  pullets  will  continue  to  grow 
until  they  are  fifteen  months  old,  but  they 
begin  to  lay  before  maturity.  A  Plymouth 
Rock  or  Brahma  pullet  should  lay  when 
eight  months  old  and  a  Leghorn  pullet  at 
six  months.  Much  depends  on  how  they 
are  fed.  Do  not  make  them  too  fat.  Fat 
hens  are  poor  layers,  and  more  liable  to 
disease,  also.  

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Bones. — Mrs.  J.  I.,  Rancher,  Mont.,  writes : 
"1.  Are  burned  bones  as  valuable  as  green 
bones?  2.  "Would  it  pay  to  get  a  bone-inill?" 

Reply:— 1.  The  green  bpnes  are  better,  as 
they  contain  gelatin,  etc.  2.  If  the  flock  is 
large,  a  bone-mill  would  be  of  advantage. 

Eating  Egg-shells.— L.  B.,  Schaghticoke, 
N.  Y.,  writes:  "Why  do  fowls  eat  egg-shells 
so  greedily?" 

Reply  :—They  serve  as  a  corrective,  and 
when  fresh,  also  have  portions  of  the  mem- 
brane of  the  egg  adhering,  which  is  palatable 
to  the  fowls. 

Out  of  Condit  ion. — P.  C.  P.,  Coraopolis, 
Pa.,  writes :  "Our  hens  lay  very  small  eggs, 
and  when  killed,  the  embryo  eggs  are  small 
and  hard."  y 

Reply  :— The  hens  are  probably  fat  and  out 
of  condition,  due  to  overfeeding  with  grain. 

Underground  House. — A.  F.  C,  York, 
Neb.,  writes:  "Would  a  poultry-house  an- 
swer if  dug  in  the  ground  and  with  plenty  of 
skylight?" 

Reply  :— If  dry  and  free  from  dampness, 
such  a  house  should  be  very  serviceable. 

Lameness.— J.  S.,  Giddings,  Ohio,  writes: 
"My  birds  seem  healthy,  but  lose  the  use  of 
one  foot  and  sometimes  of  both,  one  only  re- 
covering." 

Reply  : — It  may  be  due  to  high  roost  or 
to  frozen  feet.  Sometimes  it  occurs  from 
dampness  and  rheumatism. 

Overfeeding.— N.  T.  H.,  "Waynesville,  Ohio, 
writes:  "My  hens  appear  healthy,  but  often 
fall  off  the  roost  and  die  suddenly.  Examina- 
tion shows  them  to  be  very  fat.   What  is  the 

cause?" 

Reply:— It  is  due  to  overfeeding,  the  hens 
being  very  fat,  suddenly  dying  from  ap- 
oplexy. 

EGGS. 

Farmers,  keep  your  eggs  when  the  price  is 
low  and  sell  them  in  the  fall  when  the  price 
is  double.  I  have  done  this,  so  can  you.  Send 
stamp  for  ten  years'  experience  of  a  prac- 
tical farmer  and  produce  dealer.  Address 
M.  Cook,  Centerburg,  Ohio. 


Any  farmer  wanting  a  first-class  machine 
for  gardening,  will  find  one  advertised  in  this 
paper,  headed  "Six  Tools  in  One."  Investi- 
gate this  before  buying  elsewhere,  and  be 
sure  to  mention  this  paper  when  you  write 
for  prices  and  circular. 


SOIL  AND  CLIMATE. 

The  two  greatest  elements  effecting  the  pros- 
perity of  the  farmer  are  soil  and  climate. 
Many  farmers  are  often  tempted  to  move  into 
some  other  state,  all  on  account  of  the  weather, 
but  before  taking  this  step,  tbey  should  get  a 
copy  of  the  People's  Atlas,  for  in  it  are  de- 
scribed the  physical  features,  -the  seasons  and 
climatic  conditions  of  every  state  and  terri- 
tory in  the  United  States.  Turn  to  page  2J, 
and  read  about  this  wonderful  book. 


SUNNVSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  B.  Miuorcas,  Leghorns, 
AV  yaudottes,  B.P. Rocks  and  Hed  Caps.  Eggs  S2  and  $1 
per  13.  Circulars.  H.  F.  Anderson  &  Co.,  Natrona,  Pa. 

HIEH  SCORING  S.C.  Brown  and  White  Leghorns  and  B. 
Plymouth  Rocks  a  specialty. 3  GrandYards  of  Prize 
Winners.  Eggs,  S1.00  for  13;  S2.G0for  3(1.  Stock  for  sale 
cheap  in  fall.   Robt.L.  Gray,  Winchester,  Va. 

CORO  HUE  AD  From  choice  selected  Pure  Bred 
jLUUO  UMLHr  ■  Poultry,  ot  the  most  noted  prize 
— • _____ _ winning  st  rains. Fine  i  llustrate- 

descriptive  catalogue  free.  B  H.  GREIDER,  FLORIN,  PA. 

PIIRF  RRFH  w-  a'"1  Minorca.,  W.  and  B.  Ply. 
runt  DrtLU  I^ck.W.-tt  yan<lotte6,S. (J. B. Leghorn, 
L.iBrahmas,  W.  F.  B.Spanish.Sl  for  15.  $3 for  60;  Hou- 
dans,  Ked  Caps,  C.  I.  Games, W.C.B.Polands.W.  Lang- 
shans.  Buff  Leghorns,  G.&  S.  L.Wyandottes,  eggs  SI. "O 
for  15,  $5  for60.Fine  cat.free.  JHO.  D.  SOUDER ,  TELFORD. PA. 

Barred  andWhite  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Silver  andWhite  Wyandottes.  Best 
prize  stock.  Eggs  and  Fowls.  Cat- 
alogue of  America's  Great  Poultry 
Farm  free.  A.  C.  HAWKINS, 
Box  a,  LANC  ASTER,  MASS. 


HENS 


$£T  HAND  BONE,  SHELL  AND 

OCQRN  MlLLSfo'Poaltrymen. 

Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 
WILSON  BROS.,      Easton,  Pa. 

Mammoth  New  Catalogue  Almanae 

AND  GUIDE  TO  POULTRY  RAISERS. 

641arge  pages,  printed  in  colors.  Descrip- 
tion of  all  leading  varieties  of  fowls.  Over 
50  flne  illustrations.  Plans  for  Poultry 
houses.  JBemedies for  all  diseases.  Recipe 
for  Poultry  Powders.  The  finest  thing 
out — everybody  wants  one.  Only  10c. 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Freeport,  III.,  U.S.A. 


THE WORLD'S  FAIRS 

MEDAL  and  DIPLOMA, 

on  our  INCtABTOR  and  BROODER 
Combined.  If  you  are  interested*  in 
Poultry,  it  will  pay  you  to  eeDd  4  cents  in 
Stamps  for  72  page  catalogue,  giving  valuable 
points  on  Poultry  Culture.  Addwsa 

Reliable  Incubator  Co.,  Qnlnoy,  HI* 


500  Fine,  Large  Chicks 

at  half  price.  Plymouth  Rock, 
Leghorn,  Haiulfurgs,  Wyandottes, 
Bantams,  Langshans.  Cochins  and 
Brahmae.  Eergs  S4. 00  per  fifteen. 
Send  two-cent  stamp  for  twenty-page 
catalogue,  gives  full  information. 
JOE  A.  DIENST.  Columbus,  O. 


EG  QS  A'1  FOWLS 

CUD  CAI  C  From  50  varieties.  Largest 
rUH  wALC  RANGE  In  the  West. 
1600  prizes  at  lO   Shows  In  1893. 

Send  three  one  cant  stamps  for  best  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  size*  8  in,  32  pages. 
CNAS.  GAMMERDIHGER,  COLUMBUS.  0. 


♦  Poultry  Supplies_^>- 

Our  Line  is  Most  Complete.  ♦ 
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I  Will! 

Sidney  Attwood's  Ambition. 

HARRY  WILLAKD  FRENCH. 


Chapter  IV. 

MANY  AND  VARIOUS  OPINIONS. 

y- — --w -  idney  Attwood  completed  his 
|  J  medical  course  with  the  bitter 
^^^/      prospect  of  never  being  able  to 

^^^^  practice  after  all.  The  grim  sar- 
J  casm  of  a  doctor  who  could  not 
/f^^J  look  at   blood  or  suffering  fol- 
lowed him  like  a  phantom,  per- 
petually whispering: 

"You  have  fought  out  your  fight,  but  fate  is 
the  victor.  You  can  never,  never 
be  a  great  doctor." 

It  received,  however,  only  the 
same  stubborn,  unreasoning  re- 
sponse as  the  village  doctor,  the 
ship's  doctor  and  the  professor: 

"lwill!  I  will!   I  will!" 

The  ship's  doctor,  who  was  now 
creating  an  excellent  practice  oil 
shore,  came  to  the  university  to 
be  present  at  Sidney's  graduation, 
and  to  occupy  an  afternoon,  read 
aloud  to  his  old  professor  a  little 
book  which  had  recently  appeared 
and  was  creating  a  great  sensation, 
under  the  peculiar  title,  "Whoso- 
ever Will."  The  sale  had  been 
enormous,  and  the  authorship 
variously  credited  to  the  most 
brilliant  philosophers  of  Ger- 
many. \ 

The  doctor   read  the  closing 
lines : 

"Only  let  the  true  and  loyal  will 
assert  itself,  and  any  goal  in  life  is 
attainable.  Whosoever  will  can 
reach  it;  for  'I  will!'  is  inexor- 
able when  it  is  opposed  to  any- 
thing else  than  God's  will." 

Sidney  entered  as  the  doctor 
closed  the  book,  and  looking  up 
with  his  characteristic  exclama- 
tion of  surpise,  he  asked  abrupt- 
ly: 

''Sidney  Attwood,  did  you  write 
'Whosoever  Will  J' " 

"I  did,"  Sidney  stammered,  with 
a  deep  blush,  dropping  into  the 
nearest  chair ;  for  he  had  learned 
by  many  sad  experiences  that  his 
ankle  could  not  be  trusted  to  sup- 
port him  if  any  sudden  shock  dis- 
tracted his  attention.  His  two 
friends  stared  at  him  for  a  moment 
in  blank  astonishment,  and  before 
they  could  speak  he  utterly  broke 
down  and  tottered  from  the  room 
almost  as  helpless  and  frightened 
as  the  first  time  he  entered  it. 

When  he  came  to  them  again  a 
few  hours  later,  it  was  to  announce 
his  determination  to  return  to 
America. 

Vainly  they  argued,  and  urged 
that  his  literary  triumph  alone 
was  enough  to  demand  of  him 
that  he  remain  and  write  more. 

"My  dear  professor,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "what  has  that  book  to 
do  with  me?  It  was  a  chance  hit. 
I  did  not  try  to  do  it.  It  is  no  real 
victory  for  me.  Because  it  has 
paid  me  well  I  am  thankful.  It 
enables  me  to  return  to  you  two 
the  money  which  you  have  so 
kindly  lavished  upon  my  educa- 
tion, and  leaves  me  enough  to  pro- 
vide for  myself,  and  help  along 
other  waifs  who  long,  as  I  did,  to 
amount  to  something  in  the  world. 
But  I  owe  you  both  a  debt  of 
gratitude  infinitely  more  impor- 
tant. I  can  only  honor  it  by 
making  of  myself  the  most  that  is 
in  me,  and  you  have  taught  me 
that  it  is  in  facing  opposition  and 
not  in  hiding,  that  man  becomes  the  monarch 
which  God  intended  him  to  be.  Your  very  argu- 
ments indicate  that  here  I  am  but  half  a  man, 
and  that  in  remaining  I  should  be  trying  to 
shield  that  half.  Now,  for  your  sakes,  if  not 
my  own,  I  will  conquer.  I  will  be  all  that  is 
in  me,  or  I  will  die  trying  to  be." 

Thus  there  appeared  on  Boylston  street,  in 
Boston,  a  modest  sign  announcing: 

"SIDNEY  ATTWOOD,  M.D." 

Dr.  Von  Opel  furnished  Sidney  with  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  an  old  friend,  then  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  and  lest  he  should 
not  present  it,  he  wrote  to  Governor  Andrews, 
very  highly  commending  the  young  doctor  to 
him. 

With  true  New  England  hospitality  the 
governor  searched  him  out,  and  gave  a  grand 
dinner  to  introduce  him  well. 

Sidney's  life  had  left  society  an  unsolved, 
unattractive  mystery  to  him.  He  blushed 
and  stammered  like  a  school-boy,  under  -"the 
scrutiny  of  the  governor's  jfiends.  They  were 
willing  to  further  the  governor's  wishes,  but 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  prevented 
them  from  favoring  the  new  doctor  with  their 
patronage.    They  invited  him  to  dinners, 


which  he  declined;  but  they  did  not  call  him 
professionally. 

Then  the  governor  tried  people  whom  he 
could  better  depend  upon.  He  induced  his 
factory  hands  to  go  to  the  new  doctor,  offering 
to  pay  the  bill;  but  he  became  thoroughly 
discouraged  when  he  found  that  even  simple 
cases  of  cuts  atid  wounds  the  strange  doctor 
was  continually  turning  over  to  other  phy- 
sicians. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  Sidney  found  himself 
at  the  best  but  a  speaking  acquaintance  in 
the  circle  where  he  had  been  so  well  intro- 
duced, and  daily  gaining  a  more  doubtful 
reputation  In  the  world  at  large. 

Among  another  class  it  was  different.  Dr. 
Von  Opel  had  also  written  to  several  of  the 
leading  physicians  of  Boston.  Some  of  them 
had  tested  the  young  doctor's  ability  in  the 
lines  laid  down  by  the  great  specialist,  and 
found  him  little  short  of  marvelous.  In  the 
department  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  to  which 
for  himself  he  had  given  the  profoundest 
study,  there  was  no  one  his  equal.  He  was 


Governor  Andrews'  daughter  graduated 
and  returned  from  college.  She  heard  the 
curious  stories  concerning  the  young  doctor 
who  had  come  into  their  circleand  vanished 
again.  She  read  the  letter  of  Dr.  Von  Opel  to 
her  father.  Some  one  pointed  Sidney  out  to 
her  upon  the  street.  At  the  breakfast-table 
the  next  morning  she  said : 

"Papa,  there  is  a  mistake  somewhere  about 
Dr.  Attwood.  He  is  a  perfect  study.  His 
cheeks  and  chin  are  like  a  boy.  His  lips  and 
nose  are  thin  and  sensitive  like  a  woman's. 
His  forehead  is  broad  and  grave,  and  marked 
by  thought,  like  a  college  professor.  His  eyes 
are  wonderful !  I'll  warrant  you  children  like 
him.  They  would  look  into  those  eyes  and 
laugh  the  first  time  they  saw  him ;  yet  I 
imagine  that  fate  has  been  looking  very  sav- 
agely into  those  eyes,  and  has  found  there  a 
more  savage  defiance.  Whatever  Dr.  Attwood 
is,  papa,  he  is  not  a  humbug.  I  wish  you 
would  bring  him  home  to  dinner.  I  want  to 
meet  him." 

Sidney's  heart  and  hopes  and  health  were  at 


Andrews' 


There  were  simply  several  slight  cuts. 


He  was  fined-and  set  at  liberty  to  sober  off. 


engaged  to  lecture  upon  the  subject  in  the 
Harvard  medical  school,  and  was  called  in 
consultation  in  complicated  disorders,  where 
he  astonished  those  who  could  appreciate 
him,  by  his  calm,  clear  accuracy  and  skill.  In 
his  regular  practice,  however,  he  never 
responded  to  a  call  without  trembling  lest  it 
should  be  some  trivial  accident  which  would 
drive  him  into  disgrace. 

His  celebrated  associates  knew  him  as  a 
specialist  of  unrivaled  ability,  but  the  friends 
of  the  boy  brought  to  his  office  for  the  ampu- 
tation of  the  tip  of  his  little  finger,  crushed 
in  a  horse-car  door,  knew  only  that  he  left  the 
boy  on  his  office  sofa  while  he  hurried  out  to 
find  another  doctor,  and  did  not  return  till 
after  they  were  gone.  That  notoriety  spread 
much  faster  and  farther  than  the  other,  and 
Sidney  fully  realized  one,  while  his  natural 
modesty  failed  to  appreciate  the  other. 

With  an  agony  such  as  only  the  most  sensi- 
tive nature  could  suffer,  he  saw  failure  after 
failure  recorded  against  him;  he  saw  what 
little  practice  he  gathered  dwindle  away ;  he 
saw  h+s  own  constitution  yielding  under  the 
long  strain  and  bitter  disappointment,  and 
knew  that  he  was  steadily  losing  ground. 


the  very  lowest  ebb  when  the  governor  called 
upon  him.  It  was  a  long  time  since  he  had 
seen  Dr.  Attwood,  or  even  heard  from  him 
through  his  charity  patients,  and  he  was  as- 
tonished at  the  change  in  him.  Sidney  tried 
to  escape  the  dinner,  but  was  finally  forced  to 
go  with  the  governor. 

"My  daughter  Florence,"  Governor  Andrews 
said,  as  they  entered  his  house;  but  not  one  of 
his  friends  had  ever  seen  Sidney  Attwood  to  a 
worse  advantage. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  him  now, 
Florence?  He's  a  little  peculiar,  to  say  the 
least,"  her  father  remarked,  as  he  took  up 
his  evening  paper,  after  Sidney  had  gone 
again. 

"He  is  peculiar,  papa,  but  he  is  not  the  fool 
he  seems,  and  he  is  no  humbug!"  Florence 
asserted,  and  a  moment  later  asked:  "Papa, 
what  was  the  name  of  that  little  cripple, 
whose  life  you  saved  down  South  ten  or 
eleven  years  ago?" 

"I  really  don't  remember,"  her  father  re- 
plied carelessly,  between  items  in  the  paper. 
"Let  me  see.  Didn't  they  tell  us  afterward 
that  he  went  crazy  and  drowned  himself  in 
the  canal?" 


"Somebody  thought  so,  but  I  never  believed 
it." 
"Why?"  ' 

"I  hardly  know,  papa.  I  was  only  nine 
years  old,  but  when  he  looked  at  me,  just  be- 
fore he  fainted,  he  had  such  strange  eyes  that 
I  think  I  should  remember  them  for  a  hun- 
dred years  and  know  them  instantly,  if  they 
looked  at  me  again.  Don't  you  remember  that, 
little  boot-black  long  ago  in  New  York  that  I 
said  had  the  same  eyes?  Let  me  see  what  I 
can  do  sending  Dr.  Attwood  patients." 

Sidney  took  a  long  walk  before  returning  to 
his  office.  He  held  a  gold  dollar  in  his  hand, 
and  as  he  walked  he  said  to  himself: 

"I  promised  to  remember  her,  and  when  we 
met  to  tell  her  what  I  did  with  it.  I  kept  it  as 
a  talisman,  to  help  me  to  succeed.  If  I  should 
tell  her  that,  with  justice  she  might  say  that 
it  had  done  me  very  little  good.  Something 
■must  be  done,  and  done  quickly,"  he  muttered 
between  his  teeth,  and  returned  to  the  office. 
At  the  door  he  was  met  by  Governor 
coachman.  His  little  son  had  just 
fallen  down-stairs,  cutting  his 
head  in  several  places. 

Instinctively  Sidney  felt  that 
Florence  had  sent  him  the  patient, 
and  that  if  he  failed  he  might  as 
well  stop  trying  in  Boston.  There 
was  no  possible  excuse.  He  ground 
between  his  teeth  a  fierce  "I  will !" 
and  began  his  wbrk^  It  was  not 
serious  enough  to  demand  an  in- 
tense attention  that  would  have 
taken  his  thoughts  wholly  from 
himself.  There  were  simply 
several  slight  cuts  from  which  the 
blood  flowed  persistently,  which 
must  be  slowly  drawn  together 
and  caught  with  stitches,  while 
the  boy  howled  his  loudest,  and 
the  nervous  mother  seemed  suffer- 
ing even  more  than  he.  Every 
time  that  his  heart  beat  it  seemed 
to  Sidney  that  it  would  not  re- 
spond again,  but  he  kept  steadily 
on,  with  grim  desperation,  till  the 
last  bandage  was  wound,  and  his 
strained  nerves  began  to  relax, 
with  the  thought  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded. 

He  held  the  end  of  the  bandage 
in  one  hand",  and  the  other  hand 
being  occupied,  he  asked  the 
mother  to  cut  it.  She  caught  up 
a  cooking-knife  in  nervous  haste. 

"You  had  better  take  my  scis- 
sors," Sidney  said. 

But  with  a  hysterical  laugh,  she 
replied  that  the  knife  was  sharper 
than  a  razor,  and  drew  it  quickly 
across  the  bandage.  He  saw  it 
cut,  then  slip,  and  with  a  cold 
shiver  watched  it  glide  across  her 
bare  arm,  opening  a  ghastly  slit. 

His  heart  stood  still.  He  gasped 
for  breath,  but  jvith  desperate  de- 
termination waited  to  fasten  the 
end  of  the  bandage  upon  the  boy's 
head,  then  staggered  from  the 
house  and  fell  unconscious  upon 
the  ground. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes  he 
muttered : 

"Yes,  yes,  I.  remember,  I  am  go- 
ing to  New  York.  I  must  have 
fallen  asleep  on  the  way.  I  hope 
the  boat  has  not  gone." 

And  slowly  rousing  he  gained 
his  feet,  and  wandered  aimlessly 
down  the  street,  still  muttering: 
"I  am  going  to  New  York." 
He  forgot  about  his  office  in 
Boston;  forgot  about  having 
studied  medicine  in  Germany. 
He  thought  he  was  the  little  crip- 
ple of  ten  years  before,  trying  to 
find  his  way  through  Baltimore  to 
the  steamboat  for  New  York. 

"You're  too  late  to  take  the 
boat,"  said  a  policeman  of  whom 
he  asked  the  way. 

"But  I  must  go  to  New  York  to- 
night," he  replied,  and  the  police- 
man directed  him  to  the  railway 
station,  where  he  took  the  night 
train. 

.  Early  in  the  morning,  when  it 
reached  New  York,  Sidney  limped 
out  to  the  street,  and  after  looking  up  and 
down,  staggered  up  to  a  policeman  and  asked 
for  Pete.  The  officer  thought  him  intoxicated, 
and  took  him  to  the  station-house  and  then  to 
the  police  court. 

"Have  I  stolen  anything  from  any  one?"  he 
asked  the  judge,  and  when  told  that  he  was 
simply  to  be  fined  for  drunkenness,  he 
muttered:  , 

"You  are  wrong;  I  am  not  drunk,"  but  paid 
the  fine  and  was  set  free. 

In  the  Boston  papers,  the  following  morn- 
ing, there  appeared  this  paragraph  : 

"In  the  police  court  yesterday  was  a  well- 
dressed  individual  as  drunk  as  a  lord,  very 
lame  in  one  leg  and  constantly  jumping. 
There  were  papers  in  his  pocket  apparently 
indicating  that  he  was  a  Dr.  Sidney  Attwood, 
of  Boston,  Mass.  He  was  fined  and  then  set  at 
liberty  to  sober*  off.  About  midnight  an 
officer  found  the  coat,  vest  and  hat  which  he 
had  worn  thrown  behind  some  lumber  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  North  river  piers.  His 
papers,  watch  and  a  roll  of  Boston  bank  bills 
were  still  in  the  pockets.  It  was  evidently  a 
case  of  simplef  suicide.  The  valuables  are  at 
the  morgue  aw^ting  claimant." 
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Many  people  read  the  item  who  in  one  way 
or  another  were  familiar  with  the  name,  and 
many  and  various  opinions  were  held  con- 
cerning the  'young  doctor,  as  Governor 
Andrews  discovered  to  his  surprise. 

The  first  to  see  it  was  his  daughter  Florence, 
at  the  breakfast-table.  She  very  emphat^ 
ically  repeated  an  assertion  she  had  made 
before : 

"There  is  some  mistake  about  it,  papa. 
Doctor  Attwood  was  neither  a  humbug  nor  a 
fool." 

On  the  way  to  his  office  the  governor  met 
several  who  were  at  the  first  dinner,  and 
probably  had  not  exchanged  one  word  with 
Sidney  since.  They  referred  to  the  matter 
with  a  gentle  air  of  "I  told  you  so." 

The  dean  of  the  Harvard  medical  school,- 
calling  at  the  office  on  official  business,  spoke 
of  the  sad  incident,  saying  very  earnestly : 

"It  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  taken 
away  a  doctor  in  the  city  who  would  have 
been  so  great  a  loss  to  the  future  of  the  profes- 
sion here.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  physician  in 
America  who  is  his  equal  in  brain  and  nerve 
disorders.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
overwork  and  physical  debility  brought  on 
temporary  insanity,  which  the  Xew  York 
police  mistook  for  intoxication,  if  vnere  is 
any  truth  at  all  in  the  newspaper  article." 

Governor  Andrews  opened  his  eyes  in  per- 
plexed surprise,  and  opened  them  still  wider 
when  the  favored  boot-black  of  the  executive 
chamber  made  his  morning  call  with  a  very 
sober  face,  and  in  a  husky  voice  asked : 

"Did  ye  hear  'bout  Doctor  Attwood  drown- 
ing himself,  guvnur?" 

"I  saw  it  in  the  paper,"  replied  Governor 
Andrews,  "but  how  did  you  come  to  know 
anything  about  him?" 

"Oh,  we  all  know'd  him,"  the  boy  replied, 
brushing  a  tear  away  with  his  coat-sleeve. 
"And  he  was  awful  good  to  us  boot-blacks.  I 
tell  yer.  We  don't  none  of  us  b'lieve  he  got 
drunk.   No,  siree." 

Governor  Andrews  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  were  at  least  two  sides  to  Sidney 
Attwood's  character  of  which  he  had;  never 
dreamed. 

The  last  to  read  the  item  was'Sidney  Att- 
wood himself,  long,  long  afterward,  as  he  was 
slowly  recovering  from  an  attack  of  brain 
fever  in  a  New  York  hospital.  He  was  look- 
ing over  old  flies  of  papers  to  see  what  had 
happened  in  the  world  since  the  last  which  lie 
could  remember— the  knife,  the  cut  and  se- 
curing the  bandage  upon  the  boy's  head. 

"So  they  all  think  that  I  was  drunk  in  New 
York,  and  that  I  drowned  myself  in  North 
river,"  he  said  to  himself.  "Well,  until  I 
-have  made  a  success  of  life  they  might  as  well 
think  that  as  anything." 

The  only  record  he  could  find  of  his  entrance 
at  the  hospital  was  very  brief.  Late  at  night 
he  had  applied,  alone,  in  a  most  serious  con- 
dition, suffering  from  brain-fever,  and  had 
been  taken  in  without  formality,  as  a  simple 
act  of  charity.  • 

During  his  sicknessthe  rebellionhad  broken 
out,  and  in  the  excitement  and  confusion  the 
name  Sidney  Attwood,  M.D.,  as  connected 
with  an  unfortunate  suicide,  had  long  been 
forgotten,  when  he  was  able  to  give  the  hos- 
pital clerk  the  name  Sidney  Attwood,  M.D., 
to  place  upon  the  hospital  register.  „ 

Though  he  was  hardly  twenty-three,  his  hair 
had  turned  almost  white.  His  beard  had 
been  allowed  to  grow,  obliterating  the  im- 
pression of  weakness  produced  by  his  delicate 
chin  and  lips.  His  body  had  been  allowed  to 
rest  for  the  first  time  since  the  intense  energy 
of  that  dominant  will  set  itself  to  accomplish 
the  study  of  medicine.  Altogether  he  found 
himself  in  much  better  condition  to  carry  on 
the  old  struggle  than  when  he  unconsciously 
gave  it  up,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  able  he 
obtained  a  position  as  assistant  in  the  hospi- 
tal. He  worked  to  better  advantage  there 
than  ever  before,  and  soon  discovered  that  his 
last  struggle  with  the  wounded  boy  had  left 
its  result  for  good. 

When  the  repeated  calls  were  made  for  sur- 
geons for  the  army  hospitals,  he  literally  sur- 
prised himself  with  the  question  :  , 

"Why. don't  I  go?" 

He  went  to  his  room  and  thought  the 
matter  over. 

"It  will  be  a  big  test.  If  I  have  the  metal  in 
me,  and  stand  it,  I  shall  have  conquered  one 
weakness,  at  any  rate;  and  for  all  my  lame 
foot  and  unruly  muscles  I  shall  be  able  to  do 
some  good  to  my  fellow-men.  I  believe  I  will 
doit.  Yes,  I  will." 

[To  be  continued.} 


CALIFORNIA  EXCURSIONS. 

The  well-known  Phillips  Excursion  Com- 
pany has  arranged  to  run  bi-weekly  excur- 
sions to  all  principal  California  and  other 
Pacific  Coast  cities,  from  all  points  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  Railway,  via 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Denver. 

The  parties  will  be  carried  in  Pullman  Tour- 
ist cars  leaving  Parkersburg  2 : 00  a.  Sr.,  Cincin- 
nati 8:25  A.  M.,  Thursday,  January  25th,  Feb- 
ruary 8th  and  22d,  March  8th  and  22d,  and 
passengers  will  be  booked  through  to  destina- 
tion. There  are  no  Pacific  Coast  tours  offering 
so  good  accommodations  at  less  expense. 

For  full  information  address  A.  Phillips  & 
Co.,  S.  E.  Corner  Fourth  and  Vine  Streets, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  or  call  cTn  nearest  ticket 
agent  of  the  B.  &  O.  S.  W.  R'y. 


HER  BEST. 

Have  you  noticed  the  change  it  sometimes  makes 
In  a  woman's  face- 
Passive  it  may  be,  and  dull  and  cold. 
Neutral-tinted,  and  commonplace —  . 
When  the  sun  falls  on  it7   How  swift  it  ^takes 
Meaning  and  color  and  soft  outlines? 
How  strange,  new  lights  from  the  eyes  will  slip. 
And  new  tints  blossom  on  cheek  and  lip? 
The  whole  face  softens  and  warms  and  shines. 
And  the  hair,  a  miser  grown  overbold. 
Shows  forth  of  a  sudden,  uudreamed-of  goltl. 
Ob,  there's  many  a  woman.  East  and  West, 
Must  be  in  the  sunshine  to  look  her  best ! 

Have  you  ever  noticed  the  change  it  makes 
In  a  woman'6  face 

And  her  heart  and  her  life,  that  were  cold  and  dull 

And  6lightly  inclined  to  commonplace. 

When  love  shines  on  them?   How  there  breaks 

Over  her  nature  a  wave  of  gold. 

Bringing  out  beauty  unknown  before, 

Mellowing,  widening  more  and  more, 

Lifting  her  up  till  her  eyes  behold 

Ever  new  blooms  for  her  hands  to  cull. 

So  she  and  her  life  grow  beantiful  ? 

Oh,  there's  never  a  woman.  East  or  West, 

But  must  live  in  love's  sunshine  to  live  her  best ! 

—  Clara  W.  Bronson. 


"VOTTT?  NAME  ON  A  POSTAI,  CARD. 

lUUA  Send  us  your  name  and  address 
on  a  postal-card  if  you  want  to  learn  how  to 
make  big  money  every  week-day  by  easy  and 
pleasant  work.  We  will  send  you  the  lull 
particulars  by  return  mail.  Write  at  once  to 
Ladies  Hojie  Companion,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


MIRIAM'S  WAY. 

The  children  seemed  unusually  bright  and 
happy  this  Easter  morn,  and  a  spirit  of  peace 
seemed  to  pervade  the  hospital.  A  few  of  the* 
girls  and  boys  were  hopping  about  on  their 
crutches,  looking  so  cheerful  and  bright  be- 
cause of  their  release  from  their  little  white 
cots.  Some  were  sitting  up  in  their  beds, 
looking  at  their  beautiful  flowers  and  Easter 
cards,  just  brought  in  by  their  goorl  fairy, 
who  moved  by  their  beds,  smiling  like  an 
angel. 

All  the  children  knew  and  loved  Mrs. 
Knight.  Her  lavish  purse,  her  love  for  all  the 
friendless  were  well  known ;  but  it  was  the 
children's  ward  that  she  loved  most  to  visit, 
and  to-day  she  had  laid  dolls  and  toys  and  a 
bunch  of  sweet  spring  violets  on  each  pillow, 
looking  eagerly  into  the  little  one's  faces  as  if 
she'  were  searching  for  some  one.  The  chil- 
dren looked  at  her  with  eyes  of  admiration  as 
she  stood  talking  to  the  head  nurse.  She  was 
a  very  beautiful  woman,  with  pale  golden 
hair  and  brown  eyes  and  a  rose-tinted  com- 
plexion, but  there  lurked  in  her  eyes  an  inde- 
scribably sad  expression.  The  children  were  the 
only  ones  who  ever  saw  that  rare  smile  of  hers, 
that  lightened  up  her  face  with  such  radiance. 
They  wondered  why  she  did  not  look  so  all 
the  time,  but  they  noticed  how  changed  her 
face  looked  when  she  talked  to  the  doctor  or 
nurses,  so  much  older  and  sadder.  What 
could  such  a  grand  lady  as  Mrs.  Knight  have 
to  make  her  unhappy,  thought  the  little 
ones,  with  such  a  pretty  carriage  and  horses 
and  maid  to  attend  her,  and  so  much  money 
to  give  them?  What  could  make  her  have 
that  sad,  sad  look? 

Her  little  favorite,  Allan,  a  poor  cripple  on 
his  crutch,  to-day  took  courage  to  ask  her  if 
she  didn't  have  any  little  boys  or  girls  at 
home ;  but  from  the  way  the  good  sister  looked 
at  him  he  knew  he  had  made  a  mistake,  for 
tears  came  in  her  pretty,  sad  eyes,  but  she 
brushed  them  away  bravely  and  said  : 

"Why,  yes,  I  have  a  roomful;  you  are  all 
my  girls  and  boys." 

As  she  passed  out  she  met  crowds  of  ladies 
bringing  their  Easter  tributes,  but  no  one 
brought  a  sadder  heart  than  this  lovely 
woman,  the  children's  friend.  She  got  into 
her  carriage  and  told  her  driver  to  drive  her 
to  a  poor  part  of  the  city,  where  carriages 
were  seldom  seen.  But  she  seemed  to  be 
familiar  with  the  ugly  streets,  and  had  her 
poor  friends  there,  who  looked  for  her  coming 
as  the  only  bright  spot  in  their  dreary  lives. 
She  found  her  way  up  dark,  ugly  stairways 
into  rickety  tenement-houses,  seeing  where 
help  was  needed  most,  leaving  fruit,  jellies, 
money,  and  taking  down  in  her  little  book 
names  of  ill  ones,  so  as  to  send  a  doctor  and 
help. 

This  day  of  all  days  she  must  make  other 
people  happy.  Perhaps  if  she  did,  God  would 
help  that  pain  in  her  heart  and  senrfher  some 
comfort.  As  she  came  out,  tired  and  weary 
with  her  morning's  work,  she  drove  to  her 
superb  home  with  a  heavy  heaft.  The  glad 
Easter,  with  its  bright  faces  on  the  streets, 
flowers  in  the  windows,  the  beautifully- 
dressed  children  coming  and  going,  only  made 
the  contrast  seem  greater. 

^'Only  a  year  ago  I  had  husband  and  child. 
Ah,  that  fatal  wreck!  I  wonder  I  have  my 
reason  left.  They  tell  me  I  have  wealth ;  can 
do  much  good  with  it.  Yes,  I  know  better 
than  those  who  tell  me,  perhaps.  I  have 
known  pinching  poverty  in  my  childhood, 
even  want,  and  I  do  thank  God  I  can  make 
the  dear  children  happy.  It  seems  all  that  is 
left  in  life  for  me  to  do." 

Her  maid  listened  to  her  young  mistress 
taliving  to  herself.  She  often  did  it,  not 
seeming  conscious  of  Mary's  presence.  The 
girl,  with  kind  and  reverential  .manner,  took 
off  her  wraps  and  helped  her  into  a  loose 
gown,  persuaded  her  to  lie  down  on  the  couch 
in  her  lovely  chamber,  and  soothed  her  with 
fond  little  attentions,  for  she  saw  tears  in  her 
young  mistress'  eyes,  and  the  look  she  had 
learned  to  know  so  well.  The  servants  had 
not  known  or  lived  with  Mrs.  Knight  so  long, 
but  they  were  considerate  of  her,  served  her 
as  if  she  were  a  princess,  for  they  had  learned 
to  love  her,  and  saw  how  good  and  noble  she 
was,  how  just  and  generous  to  them.  It  was 
very  comforting  to  her  to  have  the  loyal, 


faithful  love  of  these  humble  servants  in  her 
household. 

I  must  go  back  into  the  past  and  tell  you 
about  Miriam's  childhood.  She  had  been  a 
poor  little  orphan,  left  by  her  parents  to  a, 
poor  neighbor  woman,  who  did  the  best  she 
could  by  her,  but  was  too  poor  herself  to  do 
for  her  own  six  little  ones  what  she  would 
like  to  have  done.  So  Miriam  was  an  addi- 
tional burden,  taking  the  bread  from  their 
mouths,  it  seemed  to  her.  The  widow  earned 
her  living  by  sewing,  and  they  often  knew 
want  and  felt  hunger. 

Miriam  had  the  dower  of  beauty,  which  the 
foster-mother  hoped  would  be  of  value  to  her 
in  making  friends.  Her  poor  children  were 
all  plain  and  commonplace  enough,  but  'she 
had  beard  of  poor  girls  who  had  great  beauty 
coming  into  such  good  fortunes,  being  adopted 
by  some  rich  person,  that  she  was  glad  in  her 
heart  when  her  own  little  girls  would  tell  her 
how  people  stopped  Miriam  to  look  at  her 
beautiful,  long,  golden  curls.  The  children 
all  went  to  the  city  school,  near  them,  when 
th'ey  had  clothes  fit  to  wear.  Shoes  and  other 
clothing  were  very  hard  to  get,  and  many 
times  they  could  not  go  out  on  the  street  for 
the  want  of  them.  Mirurm's  teacher  enjoyed 
looking  at  Miriam's  lovely  face,  and  listening 
to  her  singing  in  class  one  morning,  she  was 
struck  with  the  strong,  clear  voice,  and  she 
spoke  of  it  to  a  young  German  music-teacher, 
who  thought  he  saw  a  future  in  the  child's 
voice  and  had  her  come  to  him  twice  a  week 
for  instruction.  This  opened  a  new  world  to 
poor  Miriam.  She  was  kindly  treated  at  home, 
but  she  went  to  bed  many  a  night  cold  and 
hungry.  Miriam's  mother  had  been  a  lady,  so 
her  foster-mother  often  told  her,  and  no  one 
could  see  the  child  without  recognizing  the 
difference  between  she  and  the  others.  She 
was  innately  refined ;  she  grew  more  beautiful 
day  by  day,  and  her  scanty  clothing  always 
clean,  but  so  poor  that  they  looked  sadly  out 
of  place  with  such  a  cameo-cut  face  of  such 
exquisite  beauty. 

The  German  teacher,  seeing-  great  promise 
ahead  for  Miriam  in  her  rich  soprano  voice, 
got  permission  from  her  foster-mother  to  let 
her  come  and  live  in  his  family,  promising  to 
clothe  her  and  to  teach  her  vocal  lessons  for 
the  help  she  could  give  his  wife  in  the  house- 
hold affairs,  and  also  helping  to  take  care  of 
the  children.  It  was  a  happy  relief  to  the 
poor,  overburdened  widow  to  know  that  one 
of  her  little  flock  would  be  well  cared  for. 
The  change  seemed  wonderful  to  Miriam. 
Although  the  teacher  was  poor  and  lived  in 
humble  lodgings,  yet  it  was  much  better  than 
she  had  ever  known.  She  hated  to  leave  her 
little  sisters,  but  she  was  ambitious  and 
anxious  to  sing  well. 

When  Miriam  was  seventeen  years  of  age 
the  German  teacher  got  her  a  place  in  the 

Episcopal  church  choir  in  the  city  of  L  , 

where  they  lived.  She  was  so  beautiful  and 
maidenly  shy,  seemingly  unconscious  of  her 
good  looks,  that  many  were  attracted  to  her, 
and  she  became  a  general  favorite.  She  had 
had  no  advantages  of  study,  no  time  for  self- 
improvement  except  her  voice.  The  German 
teacher's  wife  had  to  do  her  work,  and  Miriam 
assisted  and  was  always  busy. 

There  was  a  wealthy  young  man  in  the 
congregation,  whose  father  had  been  the 
founder  of  the  church.  The  father  was  dead, 
and  his  only  son  inherited  his  large  estate. 
He  had  a  fashionable  pew  in  this  wealthy 
church,  and  the  first  time  he  saw  Miriam  in 
the  choir  he  was  captivated  by  her  pure, 
sweet  face,  and  made  every  effort  he  could  to 
get  an  introduction.  He  knew  several  of  the 
young  men  who  sang  in  the  choir,  and  soon 
succeeded  in  his  wish  to  meet  her.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  was  her  devoted  slave,  much 
against  the  wishes  of  some,  fashionable 
cousins  and  young  lady  friends,  who  had  an 
eye  to  his  fortune  for  themselves,  and  for  him 
to  be  captivated  by  this  poor  little  nobody 
without  any  friends  or  family  position  seemed 
to  them  preposterous. 

Mr.  Charles  Knight  thought  Miriam  Lee  the 
loveliest  girl  he  had  ever  seen,  and  he  was  a 
good  judge  of  beauty,  having  traveled  exten- 
sively and  seen  many  types  of  beautiful 
women,  but  it  was  her  modest,  refined  man- 
ner and  the  timid,  shy  nature  that  charmed 
him  most.  He  was  seen  quite  often  now  go- 
ing into  the  modest  dwelling  of  the  German 
teacher's  home,  and  he  was  not  long  in  letting 
Miriam  know  that  she  of  all  women  was  his 
preference.  He  began  by  loving  her  at  once, 
and  he  was  proud  to  know  she  reciprocated 
his  affection,  and  he  also  saw  her  indifference 
to  other  admirers  and  was  proud  to  know  that 
he  was  her  first  love.  Mr.  Knight  urged  an 
immediate  marriage.  He  knew  she  was  poor 
and  had  a  hard  life  where  she  was.  He  had  a 
> talk  with  Miriam  herself,  and  then  with  her 
teacher,  which  ended  in  getting  his  consent 
for  an  early  day.  The  poor  German  could  not 
believe  it  possible  that  their  little  house-girl 
was  going  to  make  the  most  brilliant  match 
of  the  season,  the  wealthy  Mr.  Knight. 

He  married  Miriam,  and  because  of  the  op- 
position of  his  relatives  he  took  her  abroad, 
and  they  lived  in  Paris  and  London,  she  hav- 
ing every  opportunity  to  cultivate  herself  in 
music  and  languages,  and  her  loving  husband 
thought  nothing  too  grand  or  too  dainty  for 
his  beautiful  wife.  She  was  so  happy  that 
every  breath  was  a  prayer.  She  thought  life 
was  an  earthly  paradise,  and  wondered  if  she 
could  be  the  same  forlorn,  homeless  little 
Miriam  that  her  parents  had  left  to  a  poor 
neighbor.  In  a  year  she  had  a  dear  little  son 
born  to  her,  the  idol  of  both  parents.  They 
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the  fault  is  often  with  the  case. ' 
A  Fahys  Monarch  (I4  Karat) 
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best  protection  for  the  move- 
ment. It's  strong,  durable,  hand- 
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BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS. 

No  flower  so  adorns  the  garden  or  lawn  as  does  the 
Gladiolus,  or  is  so  fine  for  cutting  for  decorating  rooms, 
churches,  dining-tables,  halls,  stores,  offices,  etc.  It  is 
truly  the  king  of  summer  flowers,  and  is  as  easily  grown 
in  any  soil  or  situation  as  a  potato.  Plant  in  rows  or  in 
masses  at  any  time  from  April  to  July;  they  bloom  dur- 
ing July,  August,  and  September.  The  great  flaming 
spikes  of  bloom,  three  to  four  feet  in  height,  and  of  the 
most  fascinating  colors  of  every  shade  and  combination 
imaginable,  make  a  show  which  no  other  summer  flower 
can  equal.  We  grow  Gladiolus  by  the  million,— the 
largest  stock  in  the  world,  covering  150  acres  thickly 
planted,  —  and  offer  the  very  choicest  varieties  at  the  fol- 
lowing extremely  low  prices  to  induce  people  to  try  our 
superior  bulbs.  They  are  so  fine  and  so  cheap  that  every 
lover  of  flowers  should  plant  them  by  the  hundred  or 
thousand.  Bulbs  sent  by  mail,  post-paid.  Order  at 
once;  this  offer  will  not  appear  again. 
Mixed  colors,  all  sorts,  extra  fine,  30  cents  per  doz., 

$2.00  per  100. 
Mixed  colors,  all  sorts,  second  size,  fine  flowering  bulbs, 

15  cents  per  doz.,  $1.00  per  100,  $8.00  per  1000. 
Mixed  colors,  all  sorts,  third  size,  but  blooming  size,  60 

,  cents  per  100,  $5.00  per  1600. 
Lemoinei  Hybrids  (Orchid  Gladiolus),  mixed  colors, 
grandly  beautiful,  25  cents  per  doz.,  $1.50  per  100. 
S  Named  Gladiolus,  5  fine  colors,  white,  scarlet,  yellow, 

pink,  and  blotched,  the  5  for  10  cents. 
15  Named  Gladiolus,  the  15  finest  varieties,  $1.00. 
SPECIAL  OFFER.  For  only  $2.00  we  will  send 
by  mail,  post-paid,  or  extra  large  bulbs  by  express 
(not  prepaid),  all  of  the  following:  the  15  grand 
named  varieties,  25  Lemoinei  Hybrids,  and  100  finest 
mixed  sorts,  making  in  all  a  grand  collection. 

OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE 

Is  an  elegant  book  of  200  pages,  composed  of 
three  distinct  Catalogues  bound  together — 

Seeds,  Bulbs  &  Plants,  Nursery  Stock. 

A  work  of  unexcelled  beauty  and  merit,  rewritten  and 
reconstructed  in  every  particular.  Every  cut  new,  every 
line  fresh.  Printed  on  fine  paper  and  in  lovely  bronze 
violet  and  brown  colors.  Many  charming  colored  plates. 
Nothing  like  it  ever  before  seen.  We  offer  new  and 
special  strains  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  seeds,  all  the 
standard  new  and  rare  Plants  and  Bulbs  of  every  kind. 
Millions  of  Gladiolus,  choicest  Shrubs,  Trees,  Vines; 
also  new  and  rare  Fruits.  The  greatest  collection  of  rare 
things  for  the  garden  ever  presented,  and  all  at  moderate 
prices.  Do  not  fail  to  see  this  wonderful  book  catalogue. 
Sent  free  if  any  of  the  above  Bulbs  are  ordered. 

John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N.Y. 

CHOICE  50c.  sirs': 

Set  J— 10  Elegant  Roses  500 

"  F— 10  Lovely  Carnation  Pinks... 50c 
'"  G — 10 Prize  Chrysanthemums... 50c 

"  H— i  Superb  French  Cannas  50c 

"  K— 8  Geraniums. double  &  single  50c 

"  M— 24  Fine  Gladioli,  flg.Bize  5Uc 

"  S— 8  Tuberose  flowering  bulbs.  .50c 
"   T — 6  Fuchsias  and2  Begonias — 50c 

*'  r— 6  Ornamental  Shrubs  50c 

H  each  of  any  two  sets  50c 

Any  3  Sets,  $1.25;  5  for  $2. 

By  mail,  postpaid.  Safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Order  by  the 
letters  from  this  adv  t.  NOW  as  these  are 
introductory  sets  not  in  catalogue,  an 
elegant  annual  of  168  pages,  free. 
E  very  t  hi  nsotthe  bent  for  Orchard, 
Vineyard,  J.siwn  and  Garden.  40th 
year,  1,000  acres,  23  greenhouses. 
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called  him  Julian,  and  he  was  the  picture  of 
his  mother. 

They  lived  abroad  six  years  contentedly, 
but  he  was  thinking  of  returning  to  America 
and  been  making  plans  to  that  effect,  and  had 
been  visiting  several  points  that  he  wished 
Miriam  to  see  before  leaving  for  home.  When 
on  an  excursion  of  this  kind  one  of  those  ter- 
rible wrecks  occurred  that  left  no  one  to  tell 
the  tale  of  woe,  or  very  few. 

When  Miriam  came  to  herself  she  was  in  a 
hospital,  with  the  kind  faces  of  the  sisters 
bending  over  her,  and  when  she  began  call- 
ing for  her  loved  ones  they  told  her  not  to 
talk,  that  she  had  been  very  ill,  and  her 
friends  were  d.oing  well.  It  all  came  back  to 
her— the  sudden  shock,  then  the  darkness- 
then  she  remembered  no  more  until  her  awak- 
en ing  here.  She  felt  very  weak  and  helpless, 
and  asked  how  long  she  had  been  here.  She 
was  silenced  for  a  time,  but  finally  would 
talk— she  must  see  her  husband  and  child  ;  let 
her  go  to  them.  Were  they  in  another  room? 
Were  they  brought  here  after  the  wreck? 
Alas,  she  worried  until*  she  got  the  truth. 
She  found  she  had  been  brought  there  un- 
conscious and  lay  in  a  stupor,  or  had  concus- 
sion of  the  brain,  and  had  known  nothing 
for  months.  There  was  nothing  about  her  to 
identify  her  name  or  whereabouts,  but  she 
raved  about  Charlie  and  Julian,  and  they 
made  inquiries  and  found  all  but  three 
women  and  the  engineer  had  been  killed. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  grief  and  agony; 
and  the  uncertainty  she  felt,  was  the  worst. 
She  thought  he  might  have  been  picked  up 
and  carried,  like  herself,  unconscious,  some- 
where and  not  able  to  tell  the  story,  but  it 
was  told  by  those  who  investigated  that  the 
killed  were  buried  in  the  little  village  grave- 
yard near  where  the  wreck  occurred,  and  a 
head  and  foot  stone  of  plain  material  to  mark 
the  unknown  graves  of  those  not  called  for, 
and  what  was  thought  to  be  hers  was  miles 
away  from  the  town  where  she  had  been 
brought  to  the  hospital. 

As  soon  as  she  recovered  sufficiently,  she 
returned  to  London  and  made  arrangements 
to  come  back  to  America,  and  to  have  her 
husband's  and  child's  remains  brought  here. 
The  physician  in  charge  of  the  wounded  and 
killed  pleaded  with  her  not  to  disturb  the  re- 
mains of  her  dead;  that  it  would  be  terrible 
for  her,  as  they  were  so  mutilated;  but  she 
could  not  think  of  them  as  dead. 

Mrs.  Knight  had  been  in  America  a  year 
when  I  introduced  you  to  her  at  the  hospital. 
She  took  the  advice  of  her  husband's  old 
lawyer  and  bought  a  home,  fitted  it  up,  and 
determined  to  adopt  several  orphan  children 
and  spend  her  life  in  doinggood.  The  lawyer 
knew  she  ought  to  have  something  to  love 
and  work  for.  She  was  morbid  and  unhappy 
about  finding  her  husband  and  child.  They 
were  snatched  from  her  so  suddenly  in  per- 
fect health.  There  might  have  been  a  mis- 
take, her  mind  was  a  blank  for  so  long;  there 
might  have  been  something  else  done  for 
them.   This  was  the  burden  of  her  song. 

Mrs.  Knight  had  hunted  all  over  the  city  on 
her  return  from  abroad  for  the  dear  old 
foster-mother— her  husband  had  remembered 
them  handsomely  on  their  wedding-day— but 
she  learned  from  one  of  the  neighbors  that 
they  were  doing  well  in  a  distant  state,  one  of 
the  girls  having  married  well.  Her  German 
teacher  had  also  moved  away. 

Miriam  had  gotten  up  Easter  morning  feel- 
ing determined  to  make  as  many  people 
as  she  could  happy  that  day.  It  was  a  sad  day 
for  her.  The  last  happy  day  she  had  with  her 
loved  ones  was  Easter,  the  day  before  the 
wreck.  Mary,  her  faithful  maid,  knowing  she 
was  happier  at  the  hospital  with  the  children 
than  anywhere  else,  helped  to  get  her  off 
early. 

Miriam  went  every  day  to  the  children's 
ward  (sometimes  twice  a  day).  After  resting 
at  home,  she  told  Mary  she  must  drive  back 
Easter  afternoon  and  see  how  little  Allan  was. 
He  was  her  special  pet;  he  had  long,  golden 
curls  like  her  Julian,  and  she  was  thinking  of 
adopting  him,  and  his  little  sister-,  also.  Mary 
had  cheered  up  her  young  mistress  all  she 
could,  gathered  up  some  of  the  lovely  violets 
and  lilies  and  ferns  left  from  her  supply  and 
put  them  in  the  elegant  vases,  so  that  the 
room  with  all  its  splendor  might  not  look 
dreary,  but  cheerful  and  homelike. 

Pretty  soon  after  Mrs.  Knight  drove  off,  a 
cab  drove  up  to  her  door,  and  a  gentleman 
got  out  and  took  a  crutch  with  him,  walking 
with  difficulty  up  the  marble  pavement.  He 
rang  the  bell  and  asked  if  a  Mrs.  Knight  lived 
there. 

Mary  replied  that  she  did,  but  was  away  at 
present. 

He  said  :  "Can  I  come  in  and  wait  for  her? 
I  have  important  business  with  her.  1  am  an 
old  friend  of  hers." 

Mary  invited  him  into  the  cheerful-looking 
sitting-room,  the  one  where  her  mistress  loved 
to  spend  most  of  her  evenings.  There  was  a 
wood  fire  burning  in  the  open  fireplace,  and 
the  atmosphere  was  laden  with  the  fragrance 
of  violets. 

Mary  lingered  about,  seeing  if  she  could 
serve  him,  when  he  asked  her  if  Mrs.  Knight 
had  lived  in  L  long,  and  if  she  had  rel- 
atives there  by  that  name. 

"No,  sir,"  said  Mary,  "she  has  no  one;  she 
lost  her  husband  and  child  not  a  great  while 
ago,  and  is  still  in  mourning  for  them." 

The  gentleman  seemed  very  much  excited 
at  this  speech  and  turned  pale.  He  asked  for 
a  glass  of  water.  While  Mary  was  gone  he 
got  up  to  see  if  he  could  recognize  any  of  the 
pictures.  No,  there  was  nothing.  How  long 
the  tide  seemed!  Just  then  his  eyes  fell  upon 
a  little  ivory-typed  picture  of  a  beautiful 
child  with  long,  golden  curls.  •'Great 
heavens!"  he  cried,  "that  looks  like  Julian. 
If  I  should  be  disappointed  it  would  kill 
me."  He  took  courage  and  asked  Mary 
if  that  was  Mrs.  Knight's  little  boy's  picture, 
and  Mary  said,  "Yes,  it  was  taken  abroad.'.' 
With  that  he  came  near  fainting,  leaning 
upon  the  mantel  for  support. 

What  was  he  to  her  young  mistress,  she 
wondered,  and  while  she  was  thinking  the 
problem  out  Mrs.  Knight  drove  up  and  came 
briskly  into  the  house.  She  looked  brighter 
than  when  she  left,  but  her  thoughts  mere 
far  away.  Mary  met  her  at  the  door  and  told 
her  a  gentleman  was  wajtin'g  to -*ee  heron 
business;  she  supposed  it  was  about  insurance 
or  taxes. 

The  twilight  was  .just  coming  on,  the 
flickering  firelight  looked  cheerful,  sending 
out  a  warm,  crimson  light,  and  its  radiance 
fell  upon  the  brow  of  the  man  waiting  for 
her.   She  approached  him  timidly,  and  they 


gazed  into  each  other's  eyes.  She  saw  his 
crutch,  and  he  spoke,  saying: 

"My  wife!  my  Miriam!  my  precious  one! 
have  I  found  you?  Oh,  thank  God  for  this 
hour!" 

"She  fell  upon  his  neck  and  wept  tears  of 
joy,  embraced  him,  saying  all  the  while,  "I 
never  believed  you  dead." 

She  was  so  excited  that  he  made  her  sit 
down  by  him  on  the  couch,  and  no  one  could 
ever  do  justice  to  the  picture  of  their  meet- 
ing. Mary  stood  looking  on,  forgetting  her- 
self in  her  joy  for  her  mistress.  She  had 
prayedjto  the  Virgin  Mary  and  all  the  saints 
the  whole  of  Lent  that  Mrs.  Knight  might  be 
made  happier  and  more  reconciled  to  her 
loss. 

Oh,  the  happy  reunion!  What  a  love-light 
glowed  in  the  two  faces!  It  seemed  like  he 
had  risen  from  the  dead.  How  grand  the 
Easter  chorus  had  sounded,  like  peals  of  glad- 
ness, as  she  passed  the  old  church  near  the 
hospital,  and  the  children's  voices,  so  merry, 
they  were  so  glad  to  see  her  back  again  that 
evening,  touched  her  heart,  warming  it  up. 
This  was  her  reward— her  dear  husband  at 
home,  waiting  for  her.  Precious  thought! 
For  a  second  their  joy  seemed  too  great  for 
speech,  but  they  were  silently  clasped  in  each 
other's  arms.  Mary  had  slipped  out  quietly 
and  communicated  the  good  news  to  the  ser- 
vants. They  were  waiting  to  see  their  new 
master. 

*  Mr.  Knight  told  the  history  of  himself,  how 
he  had  been  picked  up  by  a  kind  farmer  liv- 
ing a  few  miles  from  the  wreck,  who  was 
passing  by  just  as  the  accident  occurred.  He 
lived  in  a  lonely  part  of  the  country— wild, 
and  far  from  the  large  towns  and  cities.  He 
and  other  kind  neighbors  did  all  they  could. 
He  felt  life  in  Mr.  Knight's  pulse,  and  without 
any  one's  sanction  picked  him  up,  bleeding 
and  mangled,  and  tenderly  placed  him  in  his 
wagon  and  drove  him  home  for  his  kind  wife 
to  nurse  back  to  life.  He  was  unconscious  for 
weeks,  and  had  brain  fever  and  a  fractured 
leg.  He  bad  enough  money  on  his  person  to 
defray  the  farmer's  expenses.  A  kind  coun- 
try physician  attended  him.  It  was  four 
months  before  he  could  raise  his  head  from 
his  pillow.  He  often  talked  so  wildly  they 
thought  a  blow  upon  the  head  had  injured 
his  mind.  These  simple,  uneducated  country 
people  did  not  make  any  efforts  to  ferret  out 
his  case  or  hunt  up  his  friends. 

Mr.  Knight,  as  soon  as  he  realized  where  he 
was  and  how  long  he  had  been  ill,  got  the  old 
physician  to  find  out  all  he  could  about  the 
wreck.  It  was  months  after  the  low  fever 
had  so  prostrated  him  before  he  could  walk, 
at  all,  or  put  his  foot  to  the  floor.  The  very 
first  moment  he  was  able  to  be  lifted  into  a 
carriage  he  visited  the  place  where  the  wreck 
occurred— a  lonely,  dreary  spot  five  miles 
from  any  habitation. 

The  nearest  town  was  where  the  unrecog- 
nized dead  were  buried  until  their  friends 
could  be  heard  from.  Mr.  Knight  knew  that 
Miriam  had  no  money  or  cards,  letters  or 
anything  by  which  she  could  be  recognized; 
in  fact,  they  knew  no  one,  just  traveling  for 
pleasure  and  living  entirely  within  them- 
selves. He  traced  as  nearly  as  he  could  those 
few  who  were  taken  to  the  hospital,  and 
hoped  that  Miriam  was  one  of  them. 
Although  they  claimed  that  only  threeelderly 
women  were  saved,  he  felt  sure  from  the  de- 
scription that  it  was  Miriam  who  lay  ill  so 
long  there,  and  mourned  he  and  Julian  as 
dead  and  had  gone  hack  to  America.  He  de- 
termined to  sail  for  home,  crippled  as  he  was, 
walking  on  two  crutches  and  looking  like  a 
ghost  of  his  old  self.  He  improved  every  day 
after  he  started ;  the  voyage  did  him  good- 
braced  him  up. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  the  details  of  his  trip 
and  his  illness;  it  is  enough  to  know  that  he 
is  alive  and  reunited  to  his  beautiful  wife 
whom  he  loved  so  dearly. 

Mary,  faithful  servant  that  she  was,  noticed 
how  tired  and  faint  he  looked  after  the  excite- 
ment, and  had  hurried  out  to  plan  for  the 
dinner.  The  cook  had  prepared  every  del- 
icacy she  could  think  of,  and  had  it  ready  for 
the  new  master.  Mary  illuminated  the 
whole  house.  After  dinner  Miriam  showed 
her  husband  over  their  beautiful  home. 

"You  know,  Charlie,"  she  said,  "I  thought  I 
had  lost  you  and  Julian,  and  was  going  to 
turn  this  into  an  orphan  asylum,  hunt  up 
poor  little  waifs  and  educate  and  fit  them  for 
being  independent." 

"You  did  right,  darling,"  he  said.  "That  is 
like  your  noble  self  to  think  of  it.  We  will 
endow  a  home  for  children  in  the  memory  of 
little  Julian." 

She  told  him  how  she  had  already  had  a 
Julian  Knight  cot,  and  a  ward  for  children 
that  she  looked  after  entirely. 

"And  I  have  adopted  a  little  boy,  Allan  by 
name,  who  has  long,  golden  curls  like  our  boy, 
and  reminds  me  so  of  him.  I  brought  him 
there  a  cripple,  bnt  the  doctor  said  he  could 
be  cured  and  be  able  to  walk  as  well  as  ever. 
He  has  a  lovely  little  three-year-old  sister. 
His  mother  is  dying  of  consumption,  lb  I 
want  both  the  children.  She  has  promised 
them  to  me." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knight  have  lavished  their 
wealth  upon  the  poor  and  friendless.  It  took 
much  of  the  sting  of  their  loss  away  by 
making  so  many  children  happy.  In  their 
neighborhood  most  any  pretty  afternoon  you 
could  see  little  Allan  mounting  his  pony,  his 
long,  golden  curls  floating  in  the  wind,  and 
his  little  sister,  dressed  beautifully,  walking 
out  with  her  nurse.  They  were  known  as 
Allan  Knight  and  Bessie  Knight,  and  they 
were  as  good  as  they  were  beautiful. 

They  were  often  told  how  their  pretty 
mama,  when  a  little  girl,  went  to  bed  cold  and 
hungry,  and  had  no  pretty  dolls,  no  clothes 
like  theirs,  and  that  there  were  many  little 
children  in  the  world  poor  and  unhappy,  and 
they  must  always  be  good  and  gentle  to  such. 
They  often  came  walking  in,  bringing  a  little 
waif  or  poor  blind,  person,  saying.  "My  pretty 
mama  wants  you  ;  she  helps  everybody."  A  nd 
Miriam  felt  that  it  was  best  to  err  in  the 
wrong  direction,  be  deceived  sometimes,  than 
ever  to  miss  a  chance  of  helping  a  needy  one. 

Many  a>  happy  Easter  did  they  have  at  the 
grand  mansion  on  the  hill,  at  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Knight's.  She  always  felt  that  bet-  husband 
was  given  back  to  her  on  that  day  in  answer 
to  her  fervent  prayers,  and  it  was  especially 
dear  to  her.  She  always  made  it  a  point  to 
brighten  some  poor  person's  home  or  life  on 
Easter.  Sara  H.  Henton. 


DEAFNESS  CANNOT  BE  CURED 

by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  Deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  inflamed 
condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  Eustachian 
Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  inflamed  you  have  a 
rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing,  and  when  it 
is  entirely  closed  Deafness  is  the  result,  and  unless 
the  inflammation  can  be  taken  out  and  this  tube 
restored  to  its  normal  condition,  hearing  will  be 
destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are  caused  by 
catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but  an  inflamed  condition 
of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case  of 
Deafness  'caused  hy  catarrh)  that  cannot  be  cured 
by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.    Send  for  circulars,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  00..  Toledo,  0. 
lold  hy  Druggists,  75c. 


DON'T  ACCEPT  IMITATIONS. 

THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO.,  CIN'TI. 


ON'S 


It  will  pay  you  to  buy  a  Saw 
with  "DISSTON»on  it.   It  will 

hold  the  set  longer,  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other 
saws,  thereby  saving  in  labor 
and  cost  of  files.  They  are  made 
of  the  best  quality  crucible  cast 
steel,  and  are 

Fully  Warranted. 
For  Sale  by  all  Dealers. 

Send  for  Pamphlet,  "The  Saw,"  mailed  free.   HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write, 


DlssT 

gill 


„  The  person  planting  Salter's  Seeds  never  knows  of  hard  times,  I 
because  they  double  all  yields!  Try  it  for  1894  and  be  happy.  I 
I  Vegetable  seeds  for  the  million.  S5pkgs.  Earliest  Vegetable  seeds,  f 
IStl.OOpostpaid.  Largest  growers  o£  Farm  Seeds  in  the  world.  FREE,  I 
■  sample  pkg.  "Get  There  Eli"  Radish  at  foruse  in  10  days  and  cat- 1 
lalogue  for  7c  postage.  Catalogue  alone,  6c.  for  postage. 


Mention  where  you  Baw  this  advertisement. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

UPON  our  250  acres  of  nursery  we  hive  every  class  of  hardyTrees  and  Plants ;  Fruit,  Orna- 
mental, Nut  and  Flowering.   Mary  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher  Strawberries  and  , 
Lovett'8  Best  Blackberry  are  among  the  most  valuable  novelties.    In  our  catalogues  named^ 
below  (which  are  the  most  complete,  comprehensive  and  elaborate  published  by  any  nursery 
establishment  in  the  world)  all  are  accurately  described  and  offered  at  one-half  the 
price  of  tree  agents. 

lOVETT'S  GUIDE  TO  FRUIT  CULTURE  tells  all  about  fruits,  their  merits  and 
detects;  how  to  plant,  prune,cultivate,  etc.  Richly  illustrated.  Several  colored  plates.  Priceioc. 

LOVETT'S  MANUAL  OF  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  PLANTS  is  aurhori- 
tative  as  well  as  instructive;  a  model  of  excellence  in  printing  and  illustration.  Gives 
points  and  plans  for  ornamental  planting.    Price,  with  colored  plates,  15  cents. 

Established  40  years.   We  successfully  ship  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 
1  All  who  order  either  of  the  above  and  name  this  paper  will  receive  an  ounce  of  Flower  Seeds  free. 


Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


440  to  740 
bu.  p«r  acre. 


-notato  is  Kins  1  440,0740 

j^^^^     When  scientifically  fertilized  and  cultivated,  potatoes  yield  enormously. 
k|       See  this  record  of  ACTUAL  Potato  crops  grown  in  large  fields  : 
In  1888,  653  bushels  per  acre  ....  In  1889,  579  bushels  per  acre. 
"  1890,  742       "  "  1891,  538       "  " 

"  1892,  average  from  300  farms  in  a  bad  year,  446       "  " 
■  HOW  WAS  IT  DONS  ?  We  tell  in  our  pamphlet, 

/"NEW  METHODS  IN  POT/VTO  CULTURE." 

Send  for  it ;  it  is  free.  Also,  for  "Scientific Fertilizers:  How  and  Why  They  Act,'" 
•  containing  valuable  papers  on  agricultural  experiments  and  latest  methods  in  Truck-  ( 
1  ing,  Potato-Growing,  Fruit  and  General  Farming.    We  have  a 

GRAND  FLAN  OF  SELLING. 

No  agents ;  no  middlemen  :  Fertilizers  sold  direct  to  farmers  at  agents'  wholesale  rates. 
Freight  prepaid  by  US.    Lowest  prices.    Highest  quality.   Special  fertilizers  for  Potatoes,  Cab- 
'bage,  Onions,  Tobacco,  Corn,  Fruit,  Grain  and  Grass.  Books,  giving  full  explanations,  mailed,  free. 

IE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  C0.,^#o?trshidAer PITTSBURGH,  P0. 

V?  J&a?3'  We  haue  two  expert  chemists  oonstantly  employed  in  studying  crops  and  preparing  our  Scientific  Fertilizers. 


Many  Old 
Worn-IM 


FARMS 


Won't  Produce  a  Profit. 


require  so  much  fertilizing 
that    farms    and  gardens 

The  rich,  loamy  soil  of  Michigan  Farms  produces  a  fine  crop 
without  this  expense.  The  near  markets,  general  healthfulness 
of  climate  and  freedom  from  cyclones,  blizzards,  together  with  good  society,  churches  etc  make  Michi- 
gan Farms  the  best  la  the  world.  Write  to  me  and  1  will  tell  you  how  to  get  the  best  farms  on  long 
time;  low  rate  of  interest.  O.  M .  BARNES,  Land  Commissioner,  Lansing,  Mich. 


THE  SPRING  GURRY  COMB. 

CLOCK  SPRING  BLADE. 

Soft  as  a  Brush.  Fits  Every  Curve. 
The  Only  Perfect  Comb.  Used  by  U.  S.  Army  and  by  Barnum  & 
Bailey  and  Forepaugh  Circuses.  Sample  mailed,  post-paid,  25  cts. 

SPRING  CURRY  COMB  CO., 

131  S.  La  Fayette  St.,  -         SOUTH  BEND,  IHD. 

The  Excellence  of  this  Comb  is  Guaranteed  by  the  Editor  of  this  Paper. 


REVISED  TARIFF. 

We  can  furnish  an  All  Iron  and  Steel  Farm  Pence  for  less  money  than  a  wood  fence 
can  be  built.  We  will  put  on.board  cars,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  the  Frame  for  100  Rods  of 
Fence  for  $50.00,  consisting  of  two  End  Posts,  2}4  inches  in  diameter,  with  32-inch 
Grey  Iron  Anchor  Base;  Seven  Wire  Tighteners  to  each  End  Post  and  a  secure 
Brace;  24  Line  Posts,  1%  inches  in  diameter,  with  28-inch  Grey  Iron  Base;  100 
Iron  Stays.  Or  we  will  furnish  100  rods  of  Fence  complete,  including  Seven  Strands 
of  Wire,  on  board  cars,  for  $75.00.  Ours  is  the  only  Water-tight  Post  made.  We 
attach  the  Wires  to  the  Line  Posts  with  our  patented  Malleable  Iron  Bands,  hence  no 
holes  are  drilled  in  the  Post  to  admit  water.  Write  us  for  full  description  of  this 
Fence.  We  have  revised  the  Tariff  on  Fence.  Send  us  your  order  for  Fence,  Horse 
Powers,  One  to  Six.Horse,  Corn-splitting  Machines,  Lion  Fodder  Cutter  and  Crusher. 

POINDEXTER  MFG.  GO,,  Dept.  "F"  25  Eddy  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


A 

I  SOLID 
STEEL 
EIMCE 


The  best  and  most  easily  erecteafence 

wire.  Cut  from  solid  steel  plates,  better  known  as 

Expanded  Metal  J 

Combines  beauty,  strength,  durability,  and  economy.  Write  for' 
Catalogue  No.  33  , giving  particulars  and  showing  this  material^ 

framed  in  ornamental  designs  for  lawns. » 

Central  Expanded  Metal  Co., 531Wood  St,Pitt$burgh,PaZ 


Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 
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A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHT. 

"I  am  so  Weary  of  my  home!"  she  cried, 
"And  of  its  endless  tasks,  so  mean  and  small ; 

I  love  to  mingle  with  the  world  outside, 
To  drink  from  life's  full  cup ;  the  drops  that 
fall 

From  beakers  others  clasp,  tho'  gladly  quaffed, 
Slake  not  my  thirst,  my  hand  must  hold  the 
draught." 

She  feels  a  little  hand  slip  into  hers, 
And  little  fingers  clinging  to  her  gown, 

And  in  her  heart  a  tender  memory  stirs 
Of  violet  lids  by  early  death  shut  down; 

And  as  she  lifts  the  little  hinderer  up, 

"I  drink,"  she  cried,  "at  least  from  love's  full 
cup. 

"Forgive,  dear  Lord,  forgive  the  foolish  speech, 

For  love  is  all;  without  it  life  is  naught; 
Let  me  but  have  the  blessings  in  my  reach, 
And  I  will  never  more  complain  of  aught; 
Life's  cup  may  hold  for  woman  what  it  will- 
Without  love's  wine  she  will  be  thirsty  still." 


GIRL'S  DRESS. 

very  pretty  dress  for  a  little 
girl  is  here  shown.  The 
model  was  of  pink  batiste, 
trimmed  with  two-toned  em- 
broidery in  pink  and  blue, 
with  butterfly  bows  and 
ends  of  pale  blue  satin  rib- 
bon for  decoration. 

This  is  a  very  desirable  model,  as  it  is 
just  as  suitable  for  silk  or  wool  as  for  the 
pretty  cotton  wash  fabrics.  Combinations 
of  materials  or  color  can  be  effected,  by 
making  the  yoke  and  lower  portion  of 
sleeves  of  velvet,  silk  or  other  correspond- 
ing material.  Very  stylish  dresses  are  made 
by  this  design  in  plain,  striped  or  plaid 
goods,  the  free  edges  of  the  jacket  and 
ruffles  being  trimmed  with  narrow  braid, 
ribbon  velvet  or  lace  insertion. 

Made  without  the  yoke  and  lower  por- 
tion, you  have  a  pretty  low-necked,  short- 
sleeved  dress,  that  can  do  duty  at  a  dancing 
party  or  can  be  worn  with  a  guimpe. 
susses'  costume. 
The  charming  simplicity  of  this  design 
makes  it  a  very  suitable  model  for  girls  of 
this  age.  Solferino  crepon  is  the  material 
chosen,  with  silk  of  the  same  rich  shade 
for  the  shirred  yoke,  and  the  ample  puffs 
on  the  sleeves. 

The  decoration  used  was  black  silk  gal- 
loon, with  jet  seguins  on  edge.  Belt'of 
solferino  ribbed  silk,  with  jet  buckle. 

Omitting  the  lower  portions  of  sleeves, 
the  collar  and  shirred  yoke,  and  finishing 
with  a  standing  frill  of  lace,  this  model  is 
a  pretty  one  for  evening  dancing  parties  or 
weddings,  at  which  young  people  like  to 
be  as  fashionably  dressed  as  their  elders. 


No.  4055.— Child's  Dress.  No.  4056.— Misses' 
Costume. 

For  summer  silks,  a  fancy  obtains  to  fill 
in  the  neck  with  soft  lace  or  net  over  some 
bright  color,  or  leave  it  transparent. 

Any  preferred  mode  of  decoration  can  be 
used,  the  Persian  galloons  and  the  open 
silk  soutache  hraids  over  some  bright 
corresponding  color  being  favorites. 
ladies'  tea  or  house  gown. 

Sea-green  crepon  with  full  front,  bertha 
ruffle,  collar  and  lower  sleeve  portions  of 
changeable  green  and  pink  silk,  dotted 


with  triple  dots  of  green  satin,  was  the 
material  chosen  to  make  the  model  of  this 
simple,  stylish  house  gown. 

The  decoration  was  dark  green  velvet 
galloon,  in  diamond  shape,  and  a  girdle  of 
green  satin  ribbon  confined  the  fullness  at 
the  waist.  If  preferred,  the  girdle  can  be 
dispensed  with,  the  soft  folds  allowed  to 
fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  being  held 
in  place  by  the  fitted  waist  lining,  which 
defines  the  graceful  hip  curves. 

This  design  is  a  very  desirable  one,  and 
well  adapted  to  any  of  the  materials  used 
for  house  gowns.  For  thin  summer 
fabrics,  or  those  those  that  require  to  be 
often  laundered,  the  fitted  lining  can  be 
omitted,  thus  making  an  ideal  cool  sum- 
mer gown. 

Thin,  white  materials,  or  the  pretty 
batistes  and  zephyrs,  can  be  trimmed  with 
embroidery  or  lace  edging.  Cashmere  or 
silk  are  handsome  made  in  this  style,  all  of 
one  material,  and  trimmed  with  black  or 
white  lace  insertion. 

In  order  that  the  readers  of  the  fashion 
columns  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  may 
not  only  read  about  the  latest  styles  and 
newest  patterns,  but  have  the  patterns 
themselves,  I  have  arranged  to  furnish  pat- 
terns No.  4055,  No.  4056  and  No.  4058  for  ten 
cents  each.  This  is  furnishing  the  patterns 
at  cost,  but  I  do  it  to  accommodate  our  read- 
ers. Every  pattern  is  cut  according  to  the 
latest  styles  and  designs  and  thoroughly 
complete  and  reliable  in  every  way.  Full 
and  explicit  directions  for  putting  together 
the  garment  accompany  each  pattern.  In 
ordering,  give  the  number  of  the  pattern 
wanted,  also  bust  measure  if  for  ladies,  and 
age  if  for  children,  and  send  a  silver  dime 
or  ten  cents  in  new,  clean  stamps,  and  I 


THE  HEROISM  OF  PATIENCE. 

No  matter  what  our  situation  in  life,  at 
certain  points  we  touch  limitation.  My 
limit  is  not  yours,  and  neither  yours  nor 
mine  is  the  same  as  our  neighbor's,  but  to 
each  the  fact  remains. 

Endeavor,  achievement  are  so  insisted 
upon  in  this  rushing  age  of  progress  that 
unless  we  think  deeply  and  observe  closely, 
we  admire  energy  and  ambition  with  an 
entire  disregard  of  quiet  but  more  neces- 
sary virtues.  It  is  to  this  source  that  we 
trace  the  present  inordinate  reverence  paid 
to  success. 

The  Episcopal  prayer-book  has  a  senti- 
ment in  the  repetition  of  which  every 
worshiper  entreats  that  he  may  be  content 
in  that  situation  where  it  has  pleased 
Providence  to  place  him.  This,  it  seems 
to  me,  has  become  a  mere  formal  utterance. 
It  is  contrary  to  American  mode  of  thought, 
but  it  should  be  revived,  explained  and^ 
insisted  upon.  Rising  in  the  world  does 
not  so  much  depend  upon  a  conscious 
effort  to  rise  as  on  the  incessant  growth 
produced  by  intuitive  qualities. 

In  addressing  a  congregation  of. young 
persons,  a  minister  said :  "There  is 
nothing  great  which  has  been  done  but  you 
can  do  it.  As  great  a  book  as  has  ever 
been  written  you  can  write.  As  great  a 
picture  as  (has  ever  been  painted  you  can 
paint.  As  great  an  invention  as  ever  came 
from  the  brain  of  man  you  can  contrive," 
and  so  on.  This  is  the  fashionable  way  to 
incite  boys  and  girls,  and  while  I  shall  not 
be  so  hypocritical  as  to  give  unqualified 
objections,  it  seems  to  me  that  sober  sense 
must  add  some  honest  "ifs." 

Just  here,  if  we  choose,  we  get  into  deep 
subjects.   We  may  grow  combative  over 


win  the  love  of  another  person.  Count 
over  your  frustrated  efforts.  On  every 
side,  as  we  reach  out,  we  touch  impassible 
walls.  This  is  true  also  to  the  person  called 
successful.  No  matter  how  high  a  man's 
position,  there  stretch  out  new  heights 
which  he  will  wish  to  scale : 
"Hills  upon  hills,  and  Alps  upon  Alps  arise." 


Crocheted  Wheel  Edging. 


will  mail  you  the  pattern,  postage  prepaid. 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  delighted  with 
them,- and  agree  with  me  that  they  are  a 
great  bargain. 

For  convenience  in  ordering,  I  have  put 
in  acoupon  or  blank  on  this  page.  Address 
Editor  Fashion  Department, 
Farm  and  Fireside, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


CROCHETED  WHEEL  EDGING. 

First  row — Make  a  chain  of  25  st.  1  shell 
(3  tr,  ch  1,  3  tr)  in  sixth  st,  ch  1,  miss  3,  1  d  c 
in  next  st,  ch  3,  miss  3,  1  tr,  ch  4,  miss  6, 
1  sh  in  next  st,  ch  1, 1  tr  in  last  st  of  founda- 
tion ch  ;  ch  4,  turn. 

Second  row — 1  sh  in  sh,  ch  1, 1  d  c  under  the 
first  st  of  4  ch ;  ch  3,  1  tr  on  tr,  ch  4,  1  sh  in 
sh ;  ch  6,  1  s  c  in  1  ch  after  shell  at  end  of 
previous  row;  ch  1,  turn. 

Third  row— 11  d  c  in  loop  of  6  ch ;  *  ch  1, 
1  sh  in  sh ;  ch  1,  1  d  c  under  the  first  st  of 
4  ch ;  ch  3,  1  tr  on  tr,  ch  4,  1  sh  in  sh  ;  ch  1, 
1  tr  in  third  st  of  4  ch  ;  ch  4,  turn. 

Fourth  and  sixth  rows — The  same  as 
the  second  row. 

Fifth  row — The  same  as  the  third  row. 

Seventh  row — 5  d  c  in  first  half  of  6  ch 
(ch  0,  1  s  c  back  in  the  center  st  of  11  d  c) 
twice ;  ch  1, 11  d  c  in  first  loop  of  6  ch,  1  s  c 
on  s  c,  5  d  c  in  second  loop ;  ch  6, 1  s  c.back 
in  center  st  of  11  d  c  last  worked,  ch  1 ;  12 
d  c  in  last  loop  of  6  ch,  0  d  c  in  next  2  loops 
on  the  left  side  of  point.*  Repeat  the  third 
row  from  *. 

Repeat  from  the  second  row--"for  the 
length  required.  Ella  McCowen. 


"free  will"  and  "necessity,"  but  let  us  be 
simply  practical.  Let  each  regard  his  own 
life.  Each  knows  that  after  improving  his 
health  by  all  sanitary  and  hygienic  habits 
there  are  certain  weaknesses  which  he  can- 
not overcome,  and  beyond  a  certain  degree 
of  physical  prosperity  he  cannot  possibly 
pass.  Here  is  the  limitation  of  his 
physique,  an  impregnable  barrier  to 
achievements  which  he  may  desire.  Next, 
our  brains.  Those  of  us  who  are  honest 
admit  what  we  cannot  do. 

There  is  a  joke  extant  that  at  a  party  of 
literary  gentlemen  Mr.  Wordsworth  said 
that  if  other  poets  had  borrowed  plots  like 
Shakspere,  they  might  have  written 
equally  as  good  plays.  Charles  Larnb 
burst  out  with  the  saucy  witticism :  "Oh, 
here's  Wordsworth  saying  he  could  have 
written  as^well  as  Shakspere  ;/  he'd  only 
had  the  mind.'" 

In  regard  to  making  money.  Most  of  us 
do  not  get  rich  simply  because  we  cannot. 
Some  of  us  have  made  futile  attempts  to 


No.  4058.— Ladies'  Tea-gown. 

To  every  human  there  is  a  place  where 
his  wish  and  his  ability  clash.  Now  what 
happens?  In  the  case  of  a  social  class, 
anarchy;  in  the  case  of  each  individual, 
bitterness — unless  all  learn  patience. 

Struggle  and  aspiration  are  picturesque 
qualities.  The  whole  world  looks  on  in 
sympathy.  Patience  is  a  speechless  and 
solitary  virtue.   It  is  its  own  reward. 

I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  preach  to  the 
young  that  they  must  aspire.  They  will. 
"The  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long 
thoughts."  We  older  folks  know  the 
experience  they  must  learn — the  experience 
of  resignation. 

"You  who  keep  account 
Of  crisis  and  transition  in  this  life 
Set  down  the  first  time  nature  says  plain  'no' 
To  some  'yes'  in  you,  and  walks  over  you 
In  gorgeous  sweeps  of  scorn.   We  all  begin 
By  singing  with  the  birds  and  running  fast 
With  June  days,  hand  in  hand;  but  once  for 
all 

The  birds  must  sing  against  us." 

It  is  in  its  teachings  of  patience  that  the 
Christian  religion  excels,  but  the  wisest  of 
the  heathens  foresaw  it.  One  of  them  very 
nobly  expressed  himself  when  an  acquain- 
tance condoled  with  him,  because,  although 
he  seemed  to  deserve  well  of  the  gods  they 
did  not  shower  their  favors  on  him  as  on 
some  others  less  worthy.  The  philosopher 
replied  with  sweet  patience,  "I  will  con- 
tinue to  deserve  well  of  them."      K.  K. 


TO  CATARRH  SUFFERERS. 

A  clergyman,  after  years  of  suffering  from 
that  loathesome  disease,  Catarrh,  and  vainly 
trying  every  known  remedy,  at  last  found  a 
medicine  which  completely  cured  and  saved 
him  from  death.  Any  sufferer  from  this 
dreadful  disease  sending  his  name  and  address 
to  ProT.  Lawrence,  88  Warren  Street,  New 
York,  will  receive  the  means  of  cure  free  and 
post-paid. 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  ASTHMATICS. 

We  observe  that  the  Kola  plant,  found  on 
the  Congo  river,  West  Africa,  is  now  in  reach 
of  sufferers  from  Asthma.  As  before  an- 
nounced, this  new  discovery  is  a  positive  cure 
for  Asthma.  You  can  make  trial  of  the  Kola 
Compound  free,  by  addressing  a  postal  card  to 
the  Kola  Importing  Co.,  1164  Broadway,  New 
York,  who  are  sending  out  large  trial  cases 
free  by  mail,  to  sufferers. 


fVNE  AGENT  WANTED  IN  EVERY  COUNTY. 

We  can  furnish  one  good  agent  in  every 
community  with  profltableemployment.  Ad- 
dress Ladies  Home  Companion,  Springfield, 
Ohio.  •  j 


|   40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents. 

I  CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS  AT  COST.    LATEST  STYliES. 

;|  A  description  of  the  patterns  will  be  found  in  the  reading  matter  on 

SB  this  page.    See  illustrations  above. 

j<  Send  a  silver  dime  for  each  pattern  ordered. 
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HOME  TOPICS. 

i  Sponge-cake. — Sponge-cake,  either  fresh 
or  stale,  forms  a  basis  for  many  delicate 
desserts,  and  now  when  eggs  are  plenty, 
it  is  one  of  the  least  expensive  of  cakes. 
The  following  is  my  favorite  sponge-cake 
recipe:  Three  eggs  beaten  two  minutes; 
add  one  and  one  half  cupfuls  gi-anulated 
sugar  and  beat  it  Ave  minutes;  one  cupful 
of  sifted  flour,  beat  two  minutes;  one  half 
cupful  of  cold  water  in  which  you  have 
put  the  flavoring  and  a  pinch  of  salt,  beat 
,.two  minutes;  one' cupful  of  flour,  sifted 
with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder, 
beat  three  minutes.  Bake  twenty  minutes 
in  a  moderate  oven.  The  above  recipe 
makes  a  nice  loaf  if  -  baked  in  a  pan  ten 
inches  long  by  six  inches  wide  and  two 
inches  deep. 

Stale  Sponge-cake.— Several  dainty 
desserts  may  be  made  with  stale  sponge- 
cake. Slice  the  cake  about  an  inch  thick, 
spread  the  slices  with  marmalade  or  jelly 
and  line  a  glass  dish  with  them.  Make  a 
custard  with  three  cupfuls  of  milk,  three 
eggs  and  a  half  cupful  of  sugar.  Put  the 
milk  over  the  lire  in  a  double  boiler,  add 
the  sugar,  and  when  the  milk  is1  scalding 
hot,  pour  it  slowly  over  the  beaten  yolks  of 
the  eggs,  stirring  constantly,  then  return 
it  to  the  fire  and  stir  until  it  thickens. 
Flavor  the  custard,  and  when  it  is  cool, 
pour  it  over  the  cake.  Beat  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  lay  it  for  two  min- 
utes on  the  top  of  boiling  water  in  a  flat 
saucepan,  then  put  it  on  the  top  of  the 
pudding.  Serve  very  cold.  Slices  of 
sponge-cake  laid  in  the  bottom  of  a  glass 
dish,  and  cannedstrawberries  or  raspberries 
poured  over  and  left  standing  in  a  cool 
place  for  an  hour,  makes  a  simple  dessert, 
which  may  be  served  with  or  with- 
out cream.  If  the  fruit  is  not  very  juicy, 
add  water  and  stir  up  well  before  pouring 
it  over  the  cake. 

Apkil  Days. — The  bright,  warm  days 
that  come  to  us  in  April  often  tempt  the 
inexperienced  to  lay^  aside  their  winter 
flannels ;  but  there  is  danger  in  doing  this 
unless  thinner  ones  are  substituted.  The 
temperature,  and  not  the  calendar,  should 
be  the  guide  in  this  matter,  and  after  flan- 
nels are  laid  aside  they  should  be  resumed 
again  if  a  cold  wave  comes.  Don't  think 
because  it  may  be  warm  again  in  a  day 
or  two  that  you  will  shiver  through  it. 
The  best  rule  is  to  dress  so  as  to  be  com- 
fortable at  all  times,  changing  the  clothing 
as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to  do  this. 
Where  the  union  suits  are  worn  in  the 
winter,  it  is  well  to  have  some  thin  under- 
drawers  to  put  on  in  the  spring  and  fall,  as 
the  lower  limbs  need  more  clothing  than 
the  body. 

Children  are  very  apt  to  think  summer 
has  come  when  the  first  bright  spring 
days  appear,  and  severe  colds  or  croup  are 
often  the  result.  They  should  be  early 
taught  the  danger  of  sitting  down. out  of 
doors  when  heated  from  playing,  without 
putting  on  an  extra  wrap,  and  of  sitting  on 
the  damp  ground  in  the  early  spring. 

Do  not  be  in  too  great  haste  to  get  the 
house  cleaning  done  and  overwork  yourself . 
The  first  warm  day  s  of  spring  are  often  ener- 

'  vating,  and  overwork  now  may  unfit  you 
for  the  work  of  the  summer.  Take  life  as 
easily  as  you  can  and  try  not  to  hurry. 
Don't  stint  yourself,  and  then  be  deter- 
mined to  finish  the  work  laid  out  at  all 
hazards.  The  health  and  strength  of  the 
wife  and  mother  are  too  precious  to  be 
carelessly  jeopardized. 

I  know  "the  work  has  to  be  done,"  and 
in  many  homes  one  pair  of  hands  alone,  or 
with  but  little  help,  must  do  it,  but  try  to 
find  the  best  and  easiest  ways  of  doing 
your  work  and  save  yourself  wherever  you 

I  can.  If  you  should  be  laid  on  a  sick-bed  or 
taken  out  of  the  home  forever,  the  work 
would  have  to  stop  or  go  on  under  some 
other  hands.  Then  is  it  not  best  to  take  care 
of  yourself  when  in  health?  We  have  no 
^ore  right  to  sacrifice  our  health  by  over- 
work than  we  have  to  take  slow  poison. 
No  woman  can  constantly  overwork  and 
at  the  same  time  be  a  tender,  patient 
mother.  Many  women  know  this  and 
shed  bitter  tears  over  it,  but  they  do  not 
remedy  it  by  lessening  their  work.  If  it  is 
the  cooking  or  sewing  that  is  the  burden, 
make  it  less.  Let  no  false  idea  of  economy 
tempt  you  to  be  too  lavish  of  that  most 
precious  commodity,  a  mother's  health 
and  strength.  Maida  McL. 


FASHION'S  EDICT. 

It  seems,  latterly,  that  fashion  is  so 
capricious  that  one  is  hardly  in  till  it  is 
o\it.  After  having  everything  arranged 
for  the  season's  wear,  the  capricious  thing 
brings  to  our  view  something  more  novel 
than  we  have,  and  more  attractive  than  we 
have  seen.  However,  if  one  wants  to  do 
so,  ripples  can  be  added  to  one's  basque  to 
give  it  a  later  effect.  These  can  be  of  the 
material  and  trimming  alternated,  or  a 
longer  skirt  can  be  attached,  and  is  better 
fitted  by  being  attached  at  the  waist  line 
than  if  cut  in  one  piece. 

Double-breasted  effects  are  once  more 
in  vogue,  and  alike  becoming  to  slender 
as  well  as  stout  figures,  especially  with  the 
large  revers. 

The  plain  gigot  sleeve  is  the  prime  fa- 
vorite. 

Cuffs  can  be  added  if  wished,  or  sim- 
ulated with  braids,  but  they  are  just  as 
often  plain  and  untrimmed. 

Figured  black  materials  are  much  sought 
after,  and  every  lady  should  count  one 
good  black  dress  in  her  wardrobe,  as  it 
serves  the  purpose  so  often  where  a  colored 
dress  would  not,  besides  always  giving  an 
elegant  effect  to  a  toilet. 

Buttons  and  buttonholes  bid  fair  to 
supersede  hooks  and  eyes,  for  which  the 
wearers  will  only  be  too  glad.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  villainous  hook  and  eye,  that 
tries  one's  temper,  hurts  the  fingers,  catches 
in  the  hair  and  everything  else  that  works 
ruin,  will  soon  be  sent  to  depths  so  deep 
it  will  not  come  up  again  for  twenty-five 
years  more,  for  between  having  one's  dress 


having  enjoyed  the  clinging  comfort  of 
silk  ones.   The  ladies  all  protest. 

Capes  will  be  worn  late  in  the  season,  and 
will  be  very  suitable  for  early  spring  wear, 
as  they  can  be  removed  when  indoors. 

Insertions  and  edges  of  cream  Jace  are 
used  to  trim  black  cloth  capes,  the  inser- 
tion running  down  from  the  neck. 

Princess  dresses  for  stout  ladies  are  in 
high  favor. 

Street  costumes  of  rich  red  cloths 
trimmed  with  narrow  fur  are  much  worn, 
the  waist  being  made  a  long  coat  basque. 
No  other  trimming  and  no  buttons  to 
show.  With  this  an  entirely  black  hat 
and  black  gloves.  L.  L.  C. 


ANOTHER  RECIPE  FOR  POTATO-BALL  YEAST. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Farm  and  Fire- 
side I  saw  the  recipe  for  making  potato- 
ball  yeast,  and  as  I  think  my  way  of 
making  is  still  better  than  this,  I  will  send 
it  for  the  benefit  of  "Our  Household" 
sisters. 

I  take  four  large  potatoes,  mash  very 
fine,  add  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  one 
tablespoonful  of  salt  and  one  yeast  cake. 
Moisten  in  warm  water  about  one  half  a 
minute,  then  work  it-  into  the  potato. 
After  thoroughly  mixing,  make  into  a  ball 
and  set  away  to  rise  until  the  next  day. 
Again  mash  four  potatoes,  add  salt  and 
sugar,  without  the  yeast  cake,  mix  thor- 
oughly again  with  the  ball.  This  is  to 
start  it.  Divide  this  and  make  it  into  two 
balls — one  to  use,  the  other  to  put  away 
for  the  next  time.  Keep  in  a  covered  dish 
in  a  cool  place.  The  ball  made  in  this  way 


Crocheted  Corner. 


A  MAP  FOR  EVERY  EVENT. 

Since  the  event  of  telegraphy,  one  receives 
daily  the  news  of  the  world,  and  accurate  maps 
of  the  several  countries  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  are  indispensable.  Such  maps  are  found 
in  the  People's  Atlas  of  the  World,  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  will  be  found  on  page  24.  This 
is  one  of  the  greatest  books  ever  printed  for 
the  money.  You  cannot  afford  to  be  without 
it.  See  special  offer. 


so  tight  they  must  stay  hooked  and  so  loose 
that  they  never  will  stay  hooked,  there 
seems  to  be  no  happy  medium.  "Away 
with  them"  say  we  all,. 

It  is  always  safe  to  purchase  plain 
material,  and  if  one  wishes  to  get  ahead 
for  next  season,  there  are  plenty  of  goods 
to  choose  from.  Novelties  will,  of  course, 
be  worn,  but  it  is  best  to  leave  them  to 
people  who  can  afford  to  change  with  every 
changing  style. 

'  In  buying  plain  goods  it  is  best  to  con- 
fine one's  purchase  to  the  very  best  qual- 
ities; as  any  imperfection  shows  up  very 
plainly. 

Vandyke  green  'and  brown,  black  and 
magenta,  fawn  color  and  blue  will  be 
favorite  combinations  for  the '  coming 
season. 

This  new  color  eminence  is  suitable  alike 
for  brunettes  as  well  as  blondes,  if  it  is 
handled  properly.  * 

In  the  description  of  a  dress  worn  on 
New- Year's  day  by  Mrs.  Cleveland,  I 
noticed  that  about  the  waist  and  neck  a 
great  deal  of  white  Irish  guipure  was  used, 
which  was  very  wise,  as  the  color  next  her 
complexion  would  have  been  very  trying. 
For  a  blonde,  black  velvet  next  the  face 
with  this  color  is  very  effective. 

The  modistes  are  reticent  about  skirts, 
and  it  is  well  to  be  cautious,  as  probably 
before  spring  well  sets  in  there  may  come 
radical  changes;  not  that  it  will  affect  those 
for  house  wear  much,  but  it  does  seem  as  if 
something  more  desirable  for  street  wear 
must  come  soon.  The  voluminous  fullness 
of  the  present  skirt  without  crinoline 
support  is  anything  but  pretty  as  soon  as 
first  freshness  wears  off.  Stiffly-starched 
white  skirts  are  hard  to  return  to  after 


will  keep  from  four  to  six  months  without 
renewing  with  yeast  cake,  but  must  not 
be  left  to  get  old  or  sour.  The  oftener 
used  the  better  the  bread. 

For  the  sponge,  take  two  quarts  of  warm 
water,  one  tablespoonful  of  salt,  add  the 
ball.  Stir  stiffwith  flour,  beat  thoroughly, 
let  stand  until  morning,  when  it  will  be 
light  and  ready  to  mix.  Add  flour  until 
you  can  knead  it  into  a  smooth,  nice  loaf 
in  the  pan.  The  longer  kneaded,  the  finer 
grained  it  will  become.  Let  rise  again. 
When  raised,  make  into  loaves,  place  in 
pans,  set  in  a  warm,  but  not  hot  place  (the 
stove-shelf  is  too  warm ;  in  summer  the 
pantry  is  warm  enough)  and  bake  in  a 
moderately  hot  oven. 

If  these  directions  are  carefully  fol- 
lowed you  may  be  sure  of  the  lightest, 
sweetest,  most  palatable  bread  you  have 
eaten  for  many  days ;  at  least  that  is  what 
my  husband  and  my  friends  say. 

The  process  with  the  potatoes,  salt  and 
sugar  must  be  repeated  every  time  the 
ball  is  used.  It  will  not  seem  but  a  little 
trouble  after  a  few  times,  and  always  keeps 
your  yeast  fresh.  I  make  mine  after  boil- 
ing my  potatoes  for  dinner. 

I  may  at  another  time  tell  how  I  make 
raised  Indian  bread,  which  my  friends  and 
husband  think  unequaled. 

A  Subscriber. 


One  of  the  requisites  for  a  well  managed 
farm  ia  good  fencing,  something  modern  in  its 
construction ;  good  in  quality,  and  reasonable 
in  price.  Such  is  the  Page  Woven  Wire  Pence. 
It  is  cheap,  light,  durable,  and  will  keep  stock 
of  all  sizes  from  getting  into  neighboring 
fields.  When  once  properly  set  the  fence  will 
not  require  an  annual  spring  repairing,  as  it  is 
so  constructed  as  to  be  of  great  strength  and 
durability.  Full  particulars  will  be  furnished 
by  writing  to  the  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 
Adrian,  Mich. 
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WRITING 


ENGROSSING 


Sold  by  STATIONERS  everywhere. 
Samples  FREE  on  receipt  of  return  postage,  2  cents. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  C0..e'SEBwBr»r,• 


THE  MASON  &  HAMLIN  PIANO 

Illustrates  that  same  Highest  Excel- 
lence which  has  achieved  a  reputation 
for  the  Mason  *V  Hamlin  Organ  as  the 

STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  improved  and  patented  IHode  of 
Stringing,used  exclusively  in  the  mason 
<fc  Hamlin  Piano,  marks  an  epoch  in 
piano  construction.  Instruments  rented 
until  rent  pays  for  them.  Catalogues 
free.  Inspection  invited. 

Organ  and  Piano  Co., 

BOSTON, 

New  York,     Chicago,      Kansas  City. 

Beeman's  Pepsin  Gum. 

CAUTION.— See  that  the  name 
Beeman  ia  on  each  wrapper. 

The  Perfection  of  Chewing 
Gum  and  a  Delicious  Remedy 
for  Indigestion.    Each  tablet  con- 
tains one  grain  Beeman's  pure  pepsin. 
Send  5  cents  for  sample  package. 

HE  BEEMAN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

39  Lake  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 

Originators  of  Pepsin  Chewing  Gum, 


High 
Arm 


buys  $50  Arlington  King 

machine,  $14  buys  $40 
Arlington  King,  $12 
buys  t35  High  Arm  (lera  machine,  wo 
sell  all  makus  and  styles,  fr  om  cheap- 
est $7.95  to  best  Arlington  King, 
$17.50.  We  take  all  risks,  pay  freight, 
ship  anywhere  on  30  days  free  trial  in 
any  home  without  asking  one  cent  in  ad- 
vance; machine  tobe  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense if  unsatisfactory.  All  attachments 
free.  World's  Fair  Medals  Awarded.  Over 
100,000now  in  use.  Buy  direct  from  factory. 
Save  agents  large  profits.  Catalogue  ami  testimonials  free.  Write 
at  once.  Adrlress  (in  full)  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION. 

158-164  W.  VanBuren  St.,  Dept. B  24  ,  Chicago,  III. 


"EM 


*YhTEXPRESu 

14K  Gold  Plated  Watch  Sent  CO.  D.  on  Approval 

Beautifully  engraved  and  warranted  the  best  timekeeper  in  the 
world  for  the  monev.anrl  equal  in  appearance  toasolid  gold  watch. 
Examine  at  express  ollice,  if  satisfactory  pay  a~ent  $'-'.93.  Cut 
this  advertisement  oot  and  return  with  order.  Address 
W.  HILL  &  CO.,  Wholesale-  Jewelers,  207  State  St„  Chicago,  HI* 


A HARVEST  FOR  AGENTS-  We  are  now  offer- 
nMn  V  CO  I  ilia  agents  the  greatest  harvest  of  the 
season.  The  wages  are  big  and  the  work  is  easy. 
Send  for  full  particular**  immediately.  Address 
LADIES  HOME  COMPANION,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 
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He  was  spending  his  time  in  tiie  parlor, 
The  girl  was  just  seventeen. 
Her  father  approached  with  stealthy  step; 
The  youth  thought  things  were  serene. 
The  old  man  pounced  upon  the  young  'un, 
But  the  youth  was  an  athlete,  you  know. 
And  he  grabbed  the  old  man  by  his  collar  and — 
'Twas  not  he  who  had  to  go. 

— Philadelphia  Call. 


MY  RAG  CARPET. 

y  girlhood  came  in  a  time 
when  sewing  carpet-rags 
was  one  of  the  "necessary" 
things  to  do,  and  like  other 
girls,  I  served  a  good  ap- 
prenticeship at  it.  It  was 
distasteful  enough,  to  be  sure,  but  implicit 
obedience  to  even  a  request  from  parents 
was  then  so  thoroughly  taught  that  it 
never  occurred  to  me  to  shirk  my  share  of 
the  carpet  to  be  woven  before  the  spring 
house  cleaning. 

,  Somehow,  as  I  think  of  it,  we  seemed  to 
be  making  those  "pound"  balls  almost  any 
rainy  day,  almost  any  time  of  the  year, 
whenever  any  garments  of  the  large  fam- 
ily failed  to  be  wearable ;  and  after  all  that 
skirmishing  on  the  outside  line,  there 
would  be  a  grand  rally  in  the  family  when 
mother  would  cut  the  great  clothes-basket 
full  of  rags  at  night  and  we  younger  ones 
would  struggle  with  them  by  day.  Then 
a  great  coloring  day  came,  when,  after 
having  reeled  the  white  balls  into  skeins, 
mother  would  color  them  blue,  green  and 
orange;  and  when  magenta  was  first 
known,  that  was  a  great  novelty.  Hei 
colors  were  strong,  and  the  neighbors  said 
she  had  luck,  that  her  soap  always  came, 
as  did  her  jelly ;  but  she  only  said  there 
was  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to  do 
things,  and  the  easiest  in  the  end  was  to 
find  out  and  do  the  right  way. 

Now  I  see  that  probably  it  was  as  good 
discipline  for  the  girls  as  Greek  was  for 
the  boys;  but  in  those  days  I  did  not 
philosophize— only  determined  not  to 
have  a  rag  carpet  in  my  own  house,  if  ever 
I  had  a  house. 

Years  passed,  and  in  my  city  home  I  was 
fitting  up  a  nursery  for  the  little  fledgling 
that  had  come  into  the  home  nest,  when 
one  day  I  received  from  my  good  mother 
this  letter: 

Dear  M. :— To-day  I  am  forty-seven  years 
old.  I  suppose  I  feel  older  than  I  once  did ; 
and  a  gray  hair  occasionally  peeps  out,  just 
for  basting-threads  to  stitch  youth  and  old 
age  together.  I  am  going  to  send  you  a  rag 
'carpet  for  the  nursery-  I  have  made  it  from 
the  clothes  you  used  to  wear  when  children. 
To  me  it  seems  almost  fragrant  with  reminis- 
cences, and  I  think,  as  you  walk  over  it, 
troops  of  memories  will  start  up  under  your 
feet.  You  will  see  Henry's  grimace  as  he 
comes  in  with  his  little  coat  on,  which  is  now 
in  the  carpet,  to  tell  of  some  wonderful  expe- 
rience he  has  had  among  the  chickens,  and 
Robert's  dignified  aspect  as  in  a  new  suit  he 
hows  to  his  audience,  which  will  listen  to  his 
childish  eloquence;  or  perchance  you  will  see 
same  stray  bit  of  calico  or  delaine  that  will 
take  your  thoughts  to  the  time  when  you 
listened 

To  the  voice  of  that  other 
Who  Btole  you  from  father  and  brother  away. 

Lewie's  merry  voice  and  Kitty's  dry  humor 
peep  out  between  the  little  spaces  of  warp, 
and  even  Annie's  little  bright  eyes,  so  long  ago 
closed,  are  mingled  in  the  home  memories. 
Some  sober  black  or  mixed  goods  call  up  your 


Cheese  Doii.v. 


not  like  any  other  carpet.  J  have  since 
then  always  had  great  respect  for  the  car- 
pets our  mothers  made,  and  know  that 
such  carpets  may  be  precious  because  of 
precious  memories. 

Mary  Joslyn  Smith. 


NOVELTIES. 

Small  articles  of  decoration  are  now 
made  in  silvered  tin  for  various  purposes. 

The  photograph-holder  we  represent 
sells  for  twenty-four  cents,  and  is  very 
pretty  with  the  ribbon  bows  added,  to  act 
as  a  receptacle  for  one's  photographs. 

The  crocheted  corner  we  give  is  very 
pretty  in  fine  thread  as  a  handkerchief 
border.  The  wheels  are  so  simple  as  not 
to  need  description. 

The  cheese  doily  is  made  of  a  double 
square  of  fine  shirt-bosom  linen,  the  edges 
to  be  fringed ;  they  are  then  laid  on  top  of 
each  other,  aud  cat-stitched  together  across 
the  corners  as  they  are  turned  over,  and 
straight  with  the  edge  on  the  sides.  In 
one  corner  "Cheese"  is  worked  in  yellow 
silk,  in  the  other  tiny  squares  represent- 
ing cheese. 

A  toilet  receptacle  to  catch  one's  knick- 
knacks  is  made  of  three  round  boxes 
joined  together;  a  rope  cord  of  gilt  and 
color  finishes  the  bottom.  The  boxes  are 
covered  and  draped  with  silk  and  finished 
with  balls  of  bebe  ribbon. 

A  pretty  baby  sock  is  made  of  pale  pink 
saxony,  making  first  the  leg,  of  34  stitches 
long  and  crocheting  back  and  forth  in  slip- 
per stitch,  until  twenty  ridges  are  formed, 


father  and  touches  the  electric  chain,  which 
gives  back  whole  years  of  early  life.  Woven 
in  your  carpet  is  your  mother's  c  hintz  dress 
that  lasted  so  many  years,  and  which  you 
children  loved  to  have  her  wear  at  evening 
time  because  it  was  bright.  And  grandma's 
black  dresses,  too,  you  can  see  in  the  mixture. 
The  various  colors,  twisted  and  blended,  are 
fit  emblems  of  the  lights  and  shades  of  human 
life. 

That  was  my  only  rag  carpet,  but  it  was 


Pretty  Baby  Sock. 

then  join  it  in  the  back.  Take  up  twelve 
stitches  on  the  instep  for  the  toe,  make 
twelve  ridges,  narrowing  a  little  at  the  toe, 
then  make  the  sole,  closing  it  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  foot.  Christie  Irving. 


HARDY  FERNS. 

There  will  oftentimes  be  found  a  spot 
near  the  house,  among  our  country  homes, 
which  is  damp  and  unsightly  to  the  eye. 
Nothing  but  the  most  rank  grasses  grow 
there,  and  it  has  become  to  the  family  an 
eyesore. 


HOW  A  BABY  WAS  SAVED. 

AN  INTERESTING  STORY  FOR  PARENTS. 


CLIPPINGS. 

Though  moth  and  rust  corrupt,  they  are 
nothing  to  the  Buffalo-bug.  He  is  best 
known  as  a  hard -shelled,  dark  brown  thing, 
not  unlike  the  ladybug  in  shape.  The 
bug  will  eat  any  fabric,  woolen  or  hempen, 
and  what  he  does  not  eat  he  destroys. 
Sometimes  he  starts  on  the  edge  of  a  car- 
pet or  rug,  and  eats  his  way  around  a  room. 
Only  poison  can  stay  his  course.  When 
the  bug  starts  on  such  a  tour  the  house- 
wife's only  resource  is  to  saturate  her  car- 
pet with  turpentine. 

At  a  cooking-school  lecture,  the  teacher 
demonstrated  the  evolution  of  some  white 
custards  that  should  go  down  to  posterity. 
They  are  made  as  follows:  Break  the 
whites  of  four  eggs  into  a  small  teacupful 
of  granulated  sugar,  mixing  thoroughly, 
but  not  beating  the  eggs.  Into  this  is 
stirred,  gradually,  a  pint  and  a  half  of  rich 
milk,  previously  heated  thoroughly,  but 
neither  scalded  nor  boiled.  The  mixture 
should  be  quite  smooth  before  being  put 
into  the  cups;  if  not,  it  should  be  strained. 
Place  the  cups  in  a  pan  of  water  and  cover 
with  thick  brown  or  buttered  paper  to 
prevent  their  coloring.  They  should  be 
quite  white  when  done.  Bake  in  a  moder- 
ate oven. 

Put  a  box  in  your  kitchen  window,  in- 
side in  winter,  outside  in  summer,  and 
plant  parsley.  The  leaves  are  a  rich  green, 
pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  make  a  nice  sea- 
soning for  soups  and  grains,  as  well  as  a 
pretty  ornament  for  dishes  of  meat  and 
fish. —  Waverly  Magazine. 


Toilet  Receptacle. 

With  a  little  care,  such  a  place  may  be 
made  an  ideal  spot  for  ferns.  It  may  be 
possible  that  the  surroundings  will  enable 
you  to  improve  somewhat  on  the  original 
state  of  the  place.  For  example,  if  good- 
sized  stones  are  handy,  a  loosely-con- 
structed rockery  may  be  made  a  most 
attractive  addition.  Old  tree  stumps  may 
also  be  utilized  to  advantage. 

In  the  arrangement  of  rocks  and  stumps, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  spaces  left 
for  the  plants  must  be  so  located  that  they 
may  receive  an  abundance  of  water. 
Moisture  is  indispensable  to  ferns,  and  in 
their  culture  outdoors  the  fernery  must  be 
located  so  that  it  will  have  the  full  benefit 
of  rainfall  as  well  as  that  of  a  moist  soil 
and  moderately  shady  surroundings. 
Oftentimes  one  may  procure  fern  roots 
from  near-by  woods  which  will  be  fully 
as  satisfactory  as  the  varieties  purchased. 
If  this  is  not  possible,  one  will  find  the 
following  collection  to  embrace  great 
beauty,  variety,  good  habit  and  ease  of 
culture  as  well  as  low  cost : 

Aspidium  acrostichoides,  a  handsome 
fern  with  narrow,  scythe-shaped  fronds 
growing  from  eight  inches  to  a  foot  in 
height. 

Asplenium  ebeneum,  a  variety  which 
succeeds  best  among  rocks  where  the  sit- 
uation is  somewhat  open.  Fronds  an  inch 
wide  and  from  six  to  twelve  inches  long. 

Woodwardia  augustifolia,  the  well- 
known  chair  fern  of  the  middle  states. 
Fronds  growing  from  a  foot  to  eighteen 
inches. 

Asmunda  (flowering  fern),  growing  quite 
rampant  and  to  considerable  height ;  hence 
especially  valuable  when  the  majority  of 
the  varieties  are  rather  dwarf  in  habit. 

Lygodium  palmatum,  the  well-known 
climbing  fern,  is  a  desirable  addition  to 
the  fernery.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  three 
feet,  and  is  most  striking  in  appearance. 
It  is  found  in  the  woods  of  New  England  in 
abundance  and  is  quite  common  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  same  rules  which  apply  to  the  cul- 
ture of  ferns  indoors  must  be  observed  in 
outdoor  culture.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  while  ferns  require  a  moist  soil  and 


Photograph-holdek. 

atmosphere,  stagnant  water  is  death  to  the 
majority  of  varieties.  Some  of  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  ferns  we  ever  noticed 
were  along  the  banks  of  a  shallow  brook ; 
occasionally  the  water  would  cover  the 
plants  for  a  few  hours,  but  the  flow  was 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  injure  them. 
Partial  shade,  moisture  of  soil  and  atmos- 
phere, with  plenty  of  stumps  and  rocks, 
will  go  to  make  up  an  ideal  home  for 
ferns. 


A  CHILD  THAT  WAS  BORN  WITH  A  TERRIBLE 
AFFLICTION— PRONOUNCED  INCURABLE 
BY  THE  LEADING  PHYSICIANS  OF 
HAHNEMANN     COLLEGE — 
SAVED  BY  A  MIRACLE. 

[From  (lie  Philadelphia  Inquirer.'] 
From  time  to  time  there  have  appeared 
in  the  leading  and  most  reputable  news- 
papers of  the  country  marvelous  accounts 
of  many  wonderful  cures  that  have  been 
affected  by  a  medicine  called  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.  These  state- 
ments have  been  made  by  some  of  the  best 
known  men  in  business  circles,  church  cir- 
cles, and  have  been  backed  up  by  their 
affidavits.  The  Inquirer  is  pleased  to  add 
another  to  the  list  and  gives  the"  story  be- 
low, properly  vouched  for. 

Little  Ettie  Moncrieff  is  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Helen  Moncrieff,  who  resides  with 
her  sister,  Mrs.  M.  G.  Meek,  at  748  Wharton 
street,  which  is  a  neat  little  bakery.  The 
reporter  found  Mrs.  Meek  herself  behind 
the  counter,  and  she  said : 

"My  sister's  daughter,  who  is  now  a  year 
old,  was  afflicted  from  her  birth  with  a 
spinal  affection,  and  the  doctor  who  attend- 
ed her  said  she  could  not  live.  We  had 
two  other  doctors  to  attend  her.  They  also 
said  she  could  not  live.  Finally  I  took  her 
to  the  Hahnemann  college.  That  was  four 
months  ago,  when  she  was  eight  months 
old.  The  examination  was  made  in  the 
presence  of  a  roomful  of  physicians  and 
students.  The  professor  lectured  on  her 
case,  saying  it  was  a  very  rare  one,  and 
that  in  such  cases  there  was  very  seldom  a 
recovery.  It  was,  he  remarked,  the  most- 
peculiar  case  that  was  ever  brought  to  his 
attention. 

"I  brought  the  child  home  immediately, 
believing,  as  the  professor  and  the  others 
had  said,  that  she  couldn't  live.  In  fact,  at 
one  time  we  thought  she  was  entirely 
gone.  She  was  unconscious',  with  scarcely 
perceptible  pulse  or  breath.  Several  times 
she  was  in  an  almost  equally  helpless  con- 
dition and  we  looked  for  her  death  hourly. 

"Then  I  called  to  mind  how  Dr.  Will- 
iams' Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  had  once 
cured  me  of  the  after  effects  of  the  grippe, 
and  the  miraculous  recoveries  I  had  heard 
of  and  read  about  of  people  cured  from  pa- 
ralysis in  various  stages,  and  even  from 
physicial  deformities.  I  told  my  sister  that 
since  all  the  doctors  had  abandoned  the 
child,  and  she  seemed  to  have  no  chance 
for  life,  it  could  certainly  do  no  harm  to 
try  the  Pink  Pills,  to  see  if  they  could 
possibly  repeat  their  other  wonderful  cures. 
She  couldn't  move  at  that  time,  both  her 
arms  and  legs  being  affected.  But  we  be- 
gan that  very  night  giving  her  the  Pink 
Pills,  letting  her  have  one  pellet  a  day 
divided  into  three  parts.  On  the  third  day 
we  could  see  that  she  was  improving.  Be- 
fore that  it  was  hard  to  get  her  to  take 
food.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  we  saw 
great  improvement  in  her.  We  continued 
giving  her  the  pills  more  than  a  month. 
After  we  ceased  giving  her  the  Pink  Pills, 
however,  she  seemed  a  little  less  happy  and 
healthy,  and  we  soon  began  using  them 
again.  Now  she  is  a  cheerful,  beautiful 
child  in  splendid  health.  She  has  entirely 
recovered  from  her  spinal  and  other  trou- 
bles. She  sleeps  well  and  takes  her  food 
well.  For  a  child  of  her  age,  she  seems  to 
be  as  strong  and  healthy  as  could  be  ex- 
pected. When  we  hold  her  by  the  arm  or 
she  is  at  our  knees  she  can  stand,  and  for  a 
child  who  was  once  deprived  of  all  power 
of  spine,  arms  an'd  legs,  this  seems  won- 
derful. We  cannot  have  the  slightest 
doubt  now  that  she  will  grow  up  a  strong, 
healthy  child." 

Mrs.  Meeks  made  the  following  affidavit 
to  the  above  : 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
sixth  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1893. 

James  F.  Rooney, 

[seal.]  Notary.  Public. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  are  not  a  patent 
medicine  in  the  sense  that  the  name  implies. 
They  were  first  compounded  as  a  prescrip- 
tion, and  used  as  such  in  general  practice 
l>y  an  eminent  physician.  So  great  was 
their  efficacy,  that  it  was  deemed  wise  to 
place  them  within  the  reach  of  all.  They 
are  now  manufactured  by  the  Dr.  Williams' 
Medicine  Company,  Schenectady  N.Y.,  and 
Brockville  Out.,  and  are  sold  in  boxes 
(never  in  loose  form  by  the  dozen  or  hun- 
dred, and  the  public  are  cautioned  against 
numerous  imitations  sold  in  this  shape)  at 
50  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for  .$2.50,  and 
may  be  had  of  all  druggists,  or  direct  by 
mail  from  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Co.  from 
either  address.  The  price  at  which  thesp 
pills  are  sold  makes  a  course  of  treatment 
inexpensive  as  compared  with  other  rem- 
edies or  medical  treatment. 


April  1,  1894. 
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FLORICULTURE  and 

KITCHEN  GARDENING. 

PREPARING  FOR  FLOWERS. 

April  is  largely  a  month  for  preparation 
in  the  flower  garden,  its  success  depending, 
of  course,  on  locality.  Probably  one  of 
the  most  common  mistakes  we  are  apt  to 
'make  in  floriculture  is  planting-  too  early. 
Indeed,  so  common  is  this  error  especially 
with  seeds,  that  many  prominent  seeds- 
men are  in  the  habit  of  printing  a  warning 
in  their  catalogues.  Oftentimes  the  only 
result  of  too  early  planting  is  delay  in  the 
germination  of  the  seed,  but  more'  fre- 
quently the  seeds  rot  and  are  a  total  loss. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  preparation  of  the 
soil  cannot  be  begun  too  soon  after  the  frost 
is  out  of  the  ground.  By  this  we  mean, 
start  the  work  early  in  the  turning  of  the 
soil.  Work  it  over  with  whatever  ferti- 
lizer is  used,  then  work  it  over  again  and 
again,  for  you  can  scarcely  have  the  soil 
too  mellow.  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
who  did  so  much  for  pomology  in  this 
country,  when  asked  what  culture  he 
would  give  a  young  tree,  replied,  in  sub- 
stance, that  he  would  first  stir  the  soil 
about  it,  then  he  would  stir  the  soil  again, 
and  then  he  would  again  stir  the  soil.  His 
meaning  was  clear,  and  it  may  be  applied 
to  the  soil  previous  to  planting  as  well  as 
afterward,  ft  is  especially  desirable,  this 
stirring  of  the  soil,  when  seeds  or  young 
and  tender  plants  are  to  go  into  it. 

We  have  advised  in  previous  issues  that 
certain  seeds  be  started  in  the  house, 
mainly  because  they  can  be  better  cared 
for  than  when  sown  directly  in  the  open 
ground. 

Noting  the  above,  we  will  see  that  little 
is  gained  in  sowing  seeds  of  flowering 
plants  or  setting  the  plants  themselves  in 
the  open  ground  until  the  weather  is  set- 
tled and  the  soil  warm  and  in  a  proper 
condition  to  encourage  the  germination  of 
the  seed  and  the  growth  of  the  delicate 
roots. 

Bedding  plants  which  are  quite  hardy, 
like  carnations  and  geraniums,  may  be  set 
out  much  earlier  than  plants,  like  coleus, 
which  are  tender  and  were  grown  under 
glass  in  a  high  temperature. 

A  few  things,  like  sweet-pea  seeds,  may 
be  sown  as  early  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked  to  advantage,  for  considerable 
moisture  and  some  frost  will  not  injure 
them. 

Whatever  is  used  as  fertilizer  should  be 
well  incorporated  with  the  soil  before  seed 
is  sown  or  plants  set.  Stable  manure  is 
often  the  only  thing  which  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  country  for  this  purpose,  and 


PLANT  NOTES. 

The  new  rose,  Empress  Augusta  Victoria, 
which  has  created  quite  a  sensation  amoug 
florists  who  force  plants  for  winter  bloom, 
is  quite  an  acquisition  to  the  already  long 
list  of  varieties  suitable  for  garden  culture. 
We  grew  it  outdoors  last  summer  for  the 
first  time,  and  was  well  pleased  with  it. 
Though  not  so  pure  a  white  as  Bride,  hav- 
ing a  decided.yellow  tinge,  it  blooms  pro- 
fusely, and  its  blossoms  are  large  and  of 
good  form.  Its  habit  of  growth  is  more 
robust  in  ihe  open  ground  than  when 
grown  indoors. 

Coleus  "Attraction"  is  worthy  of  ex- 
tended use  as  a  bedder.  Its  habit  is  tall, 
but  sturdy.  In  form  the  leaf  is  ruffled  and 
somewhat  pointed,  with  a  tendency 
toward  erectness.  Its  color  is  a  combina- 
tion of  chocolate  brown  with  splashes  of 
red  and  green.  It  is  especially  desirable 
for  centers  of  beds  or  half  backgrounds  in 
borders,  because  of  its  tall  habit.  A  beau- 
tiful bed  in  combination  could  be  formed 
with  Attraction  for  the  center,  Verschaf- 
feltii,  a  red,  for  the  next  row  and  Golden 
Verschafi'eltii  for  the  border. 

If  you  have  any  old  plants  of  geraniums, 
heliotrope,  fuchsia  and  the  like  which  have 
not  done  well  or  bloomed  well  in  the  win- 
dow garden,  don't  throw  them  away  this 
spring.  Find  a  corner  where  the  soil  is 
good,  take  the  plants  out  of  the  pots,  wash 
off  the  old  soil  and  plant  them  carefully  in 
the  open  ground.  Shade  from  the  hot  sun 
for  a  week  or  two  until  the  roots  take  hold. 
The  chances  are,  you  will  obtain  enough 
bloom  from  these  old  plants  to  more  than 
pay  you  for  the  trouble  taken  with  them. 

*  *  £- 

Among  annuals  we  find  some  of  the 
most  satisfactory  of  our  flowers.  Bartonia 
aurea  is  one  of  the  annuals  that  deserves 
to  be  better  known  and  more  extensively 
cultivated  than  it  is.  The  plant  is  rather 
dwarf  in  habit,  rarely  growing  more  than 
a  foot  high,  but  most  graceful  in  habit. 
It  is  a  profuse  bloomer,  its  masses  of 
golden  yellow  blossoms,  in  shape  resem- 
bling a  single  rose,  being  most  attractive 
and  fragrant. 

*  *  * 

Browallia,  better  known  by  its  common 
name  of  "amethyst,"  is  another  annual 
deserving  better  treatmentthan  itreceives. 
It  grows  to  a  height  of  eighteen  inches, 
and  the  bushy  plant  is  almost  concealed 
by  the  hundreds  of  blue  or  white  flowers 
which  cover  it  throughout  the  summer. 

Ivy  geraniums  have  lost  their  popular- 
ity somewhat  of  late  years; 
possibly  because  culturists 
have  not  had  good  success 
with  it  indoors.  In  the  sum- 
mer it  is  certainly  easily 
grown  and  one  of  the  most 
desirable  plants  for  baskets  or 
for  training  over  a  small  trellis 
in  a  pot.  It  grows  rapidly 
and  blooms  profusely.  Joan 
of  Arc  is  a  beautiful  white; 
P.  Crozy  a  brilliant  scarlet; 
Eden  Marchi  a  salmon  pink, 
and  Mme.  Thibeaut  a  deep 
rose.  All  are  good  sorts  and 
profuse  bloomers. 


Branching  Tuberose. 

when  used  it  should  be  as  tree  from  straw 
and  coarse  material  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  it;  it  should  also  be  made  as  fine  as 
possible  before  being  placed  in  the  soil. 
After  working  it  into  the  soil,  let  the  bed 
stand  for  a  few  days  before  smoothing  it 
over  and  giving  it  the  final  form  prepar- 
atory to  planting. 


THE  BEST  THING  YET. 

"  The  best  thing  yet."  That  is  the  way  a 
young  man  put  it  who  made  arrangements 
to  work  for  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Richmond, 
Va.  You  can  get  further  information  by 
dropping  them  a  card. 


BRANCHING  TUBEROSE. 

This  new  variety  has  been 
given  the  name  "Albino,"  but 
why,  no  one  soems  to  know. 
We  obtained  tubers  for  our 
grounds  last  spring,  and  the 
illustration  here  shown  is 
from  a  sketch  drawn  from  life 
last  August.  We  confess  to 
have  been  skeptical  regarding 
its  merits  based  from  cat- 
alogue descriptions,  but  after 
growing  it  we  consider  it  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  list 
of  summer  flowers,  and  a  great 
improvement  in  the  tuberose 
'  family. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  pure 
white,  single  and  quite  large.  It  is  abso- 
lutely free  from  the  brownish-pink  tinge 
which  is  characteristic  of  other  varieties 
of  tuberoses.  Each  flower  as  it  nears  ma- 
turity devekms  a*decided  branching  habit, 
making  the  whole  cluster  large  and 
loose  in  construction,  yet  none  the  less 
well  filled  with  blossoms.  In  our  opinion, 
this  is  a  decided  improvement  over  the 
"clubby"  habit  of  the  other  varieties. 

Albino  seems  to  be  less  fragrant  than 
the  old  sorts ;  or,  more  pronerly,  its  fra- 
grance is  not   so    decided — which  with 


many  would  be  termed  a  point  in  its  favor. 
The  variety  is  a  profuse  bloomer,  many 
bulbs,  if  of  large  size,  throwing  up  from 
three  to  five  flower  stalks. 


You  Dye  in 


WEIGELAS. 

This  family  is  one"  of  the  most  desirable 
of  our  hardy  shrubs,  and  in  extensive 
lawn  decorations  are  always  used.  The 
class  are  hardy,  strong  growers  and  pro- 
fuse in  bloom.  The  flowers  are  large, 
trumpet-shaped,  with  a  variety  of  color. 


Turkey  red  on  cotton 
that  won't  freeze,  boil 
or  wash  out.  No  other 
a  4>.  ■    —       .  will  doit.  Package  to 

30  minutes^'^w 

wool  orcotton,  40c.  Big  pay  Asents.  Writequick.  Men- 
tion thispaper.  FRENCH  DYE  CO.Vassar.Mich 

WALL  PAPERS. 

Send  lO  cents  for  postage.  We  will  mail  you  the 
largest  and  best  selected  line  of  samples  at  lowest 
prices  in  the  U.  S,,  with  instructions  how  to  paper. 
DADCD  UAMPCDC  should  have  our  Sample  Books. 
rArtn  nANuLnO  Price  $1.00.  Now  ready. 
CHAS.  M.  N.K1LXKN,  614-616  8.  20th  Sl.J'hllu. 

"With  "  PERFEC- 
TION" Dyes  vou 
get  BRILLIANT 
Colors,  warranted 
FAST  TO  LIGHT 
and  -washing.    No  dull  or  uneven  colors  if  you  use 
"  Perfection  "  Dyes.  We  send  G  packages  any  colors 
you  wish  to  try  for  40c    Single  package  10c.  New 
sample  cards  and  catalogue  FREE.  Agents  wanted. 
W. Cushing&Co.,.Box  45  Foxcroft, Me. 


Latest  Styles  in  Hair  Goods. 

New  illustrated  catalogue  sent  free. 
Goods  Bent  by  mail  everywhere. 

Best  quality  natural  curly  Bangs,  in 
ordinary  colors,  from  $1.50  up. 
French  Hair  SwitchesfromSl.75  up. 
Second  quality  Switches  from  $1.00 
i  up.  S.  C.  BECK, 

1        Importer  and  Manufacturer, 
36  North  Eighth  Street,  Fhiladelphia,  Pa. 


If  You  Dye 


Weigela  Lavallee. 

The  variety  illustrated,  Weigela  Lavallee, 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  class.  The  blos- 
soms are  reddish  purple,  borne  in  great 
profusion  from  June  to  late  summer.  Its 
habit  is  spreading,  and  as  a  single  spec- 
imen on  a  small  lawn  is  all  that  could  l/<s 
desired.  Other  desirable  sorts  are  Candida, 
a  pure  white;  rosea,  well  known  and  a 
beautiful  shade  of  rose;  Amabilis,  large 
and  spreading  in  habit,  bearing  bright 
pink  flowers  in  early  summer  and  again 
in  the  autumn.  Weigela  Nana  variegata 
is  a  distinct  sort,  dwarf  in  habit,  the  foli- 
age margined  with  creamy  white.  Fine 
for  edging  with  grosser-growing  shrubs 
for  a  background. 


VEGETABLE  NOTES. 

A  light,  sandy  soil  if  moderately  rich 
will  grow  crisp  radishes  to  perfection. 
Remember,  it  is  the  steady,  rapid  growth 
which  gives  the  crisp,  delicate  flavor  to  this 
garden  favorite. 

Carrots  may  be  a  farm  crop  rather  than 
belonging  to  the  kitchen  garden,  but  every 
housewife  knows  the  value  of  the  vegeta- 
ble in  her  cooking.  She  knows,  too,  that 
nine  times  out  of  ten  the  sorts  grown  on 
the  farm  are  mainly  for  the  use  of  cattle, 
and  their  flavor  is  too  pronounced  for  del- 
icate cookery.  Have  a  little  space  in  the 
kitchen  garden  for  carrots,  and  sow  the 
seed  of  such  varieties  as  Early  Scarlet 
Horn  and  Danvers.  The  quality  is  all  that 
is  desirable. 

Parsley  is  mainly  used  for  table  decora- 
tion, and  a  little  space  should  be  given  to 
it  in  the  garden.  The  soil  should  be  rich 
and  mellow,  and  the  seed  should  be  sown 
early,  after  soaking  for  several  hours  in 
warm  water.  Sow  thickly  in  rows.  The 
seeds  require  a  long  time  to  germinate, 
oftentimes  the  young  plants  not  showing 
above  the  ground  under  a  month  from 
Sowing.   Fern-leaved  is  the  best  variety. 

Early  potatoes  properly  belong  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  unless  their  culture  is  a 
part  of  the  farm  operations.  Of  course, 
much  space  cannot  be  given  them,  but  a 
short  row  or  two  will  bring  a  good  supply 
to  the  table  at  a  time  when  they  will  be 
appreciated.  Among  the  best  varieties  we 
have  grown  are  Queen,  a  new  sort  quite 
like  the  well-known  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
but  much  earlier  and  a  good  yielder.  The 
quality  is  fine,  and  is  one  of  the  most  del- 
icate in  flavor  we  have  grown.  Early  Ohio 
is  a  good  standard  sort  for  early,  and  may 
be  depended  upon  in  every  way.  In -form 
it  is  almost  round  ;  flesh  solid,  and  cooks 
dry  and  mealy.  Charles  Downing  is  our 
favorite  for  table  use  and  for  market  as  an 
early  sort.  In  form  it  is  oval,  oblong,  and 
pure  white  in  color.  Very  early  and  pro- 
ductive. Quality  of  the  best,  though  not 
quite  so  dry  as  Early  Ohio. 


The  Personal  Discomfort,  and  the  worry  of 
a  Constant  Cough,  and  the  Soreness  of  Lungs 
and  Throat  which  usually  attend  it,are  all  rem- 
edied by  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant,  a  safe 
medicine  for  Pulmonary  disorders  and  Throat 
affections. 


ELECTORAL  VOTE  OF  1896. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  guess  what  the 
electoral  vote  for  president  will  be  in  1896,  as  jt 
is  a  matter  of  calculation.  When  you  have 
the  electoral  vote  for  1884,  1888  and  1892,  by 
states  to  guide  you,  you  will  not  have  to  be 
much  of  a  profit  to  guess  very  near  how  the 
election  will  go  in  1896.  All  this  information 
and  an  immense  amount  of  more,  will  be  found 
in  the  People's  Atlas  of  the  World,  which  is 
described  on  page  24. 


30  to  36  l<a  Salle  St., 


1713  CC  by  return  mail,  full  de- 
8lt8i  scriptive   circulars  of 
MOODY  'S  NEW  &  MOODY'S  IMPROVED 
TAILOR  SYSTEM  OF  DRESS  CUTTING. 

Jievisedto  date.  These,  only,  are  the 
(.genuine   MOODY  TAILOR  SYSTEMS, 
f  Beware  of  imitations.   Any  lady  of 
'  ordinary  intelligence  can  easily  and 
quickly  learn  to  cut  and  make  any 
garment,  in  any  style,  to  any  meas- 
ure, for  ladies,  men  and  children. 
Garments  guaranteed  to  fit  perfectly 
without  trying  on.    The  MOODY 
Tailor  System  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


New  Era  Disc  Churn 

The  Acme  of  Fine  Butter  , 
in  Fire  Minutes. 

Challenges  ill  Competitor! 

IN  TIME,  QUALITY, 
QUANTITY. 

The  Disc  Churn  Co., 
-        o  Chicago 


^°jr>.TERRIFPSpFRFERT  WASHER 

f.      is  warranted  to  wash  as  clean  as 
scan  be  done  on  wash-^ 
^board.  Machines 
t  sent  on  trial  at 
S  wholesale  price 

where  not  intro-  ' 
duced.  If  not  satis-  j 
factory  money  re- [I 
funded.  Live  agts.  \ 
_  wanted.  Kor  terms  I 
and  prices  write  75000  in 
PORTLAND  MFG.  C0.Boil4,Portlancl,iIIcta. 

No  local  dealer  can  compete  with  us 

in  variety  or  price.  Our 
new  designs  and  colorings 
are  handsomer  this  year 
than  ever  before. 


Our  "Guide  How  to 
Paper    and     Economy  | 
in  Home  Decoration," 
mailed  free  with  samples! 

Beautiful  Cold  Paper,  5c.  per  Roll. 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  in  the  country,  and 
can  save  you  50  per  cent,  on  every  roll  of  paper  you 
buy.  No  matter  where  you  live,  if  you  have  any  use 
for  wall  paper,  send  10c.  to  nearest  address  to  pay 
postage  on  a  large  package  of  samples.  One 
good  agent  or  paper  hanger  wanted  in  each  town 
to  sell  from  sample  books,  price  Jil.OC. 

ALFRED  PEATS, 

80-83  W.  18th  St.,  186-188  W.  Madison  St., 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


Thin  Children  ir@w  Fat 

on  Scott's  , 
Emulsion, 
because 
fat  fo  o  d  s 
make  fat 
children. 
They  are 
thin,  and 
proportion 

assimilate  food  rich  in  fat. 


remain  thin  just  in 
to  their  inability  to 


mmsion 


of  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  especially 
adaptable  to  those  of  weak  diges- 
tion— it  is  partly  digested  already. 
Astonishing  how  quickly  a  thin 
person  gains  solid  flesh  by  its  use! 
Almost  as  palatable  as  milk. 

Prepared  by  Scott  &  Bowne,  N.  ¥.  All  druggists. 


830  TO  *60  SAVED  ON  NEW 

ICYCLES 

$125  high  grade  Safety 
$50;  8100  pneu.  $60;  $i0 
cush.  ball  $20  etc.  Larg- 
est and  oldest  dealers  in 
,U.S.  Ferny  payments.  We 
sell  every  where.  Cata. 
free.  Rouse,  Hazard  &  Co., 
Mfrr.  32  E  St.,lJeoria,lll. 


STEM 


14K  Gold  Piated  Watch  Sent  C.  0.  D.  on  Approval 

Beautifully  engraved  and  warranted  the  BEST  TIMEKEEPER  iD  the 
world  for  the  money,  and  EQUAL  IN  APPEARANCE  TO  A  SOLID  GOLD 
WATCH.  Eiutnine  at  erpress  office,  if  satis faetory  pay  agent  13.47.  Cut 
thifl  actvertiaement  out  and  return  with  ordtr.  ,\ihlre9a 

W.  KILL  &  CO.,  Wholesale  Jewelers,  207  State  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 
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(Bnx  Jftmdajj  gtftcvnoon. 

A  BID  FOR  SOULS. 

Who  bids,  who  bids,  for  the  souls  of  men? 

To-day  is  the  harvest  white. 
And  many  will  reach  life's  turning  point 

Ere  cometh  another  night. 
"Who  bids  for  the  souls  of  the  noble  youths? 

Of  the  maiden's  so  sweet  and  fair? 
Of  the  aged  onesf  and  of  those  in  life's  prime? 

And  the  children,  their  pride  and  care? 

"  We  bid,  we  bid!"  cry  the  children  of  night, 

From  the  gilded  saloon  they  call ; 
From  theater,  street  and  the  gambling  den, 

From  the  room  of  the  dance  and  ball. 
"  We  offer  the  pleasures  that  sin  can  give, 

In  this  life  of  fleeting  breath  ; 
And  at  last  the  reward  which  our  master 
bestows, 

His  wages :  Eternal,  Death." 

"We  bid,  we  bid!  "  cry  the  children  of  light, 

From  the  highways  and  hedges  they  call 
As  they  search  for  the  lost  and  erring  ones, 

"Who  through  Satan's  wiles  did  fall. 
"  We  offer  salvation  through  Jesus'  blest  name, 

His  guidance  and  help  in  the  strife, 
And  at  last  the  reward  he  freely  bestows, 

The  gift  of  Eternal  Life." 


CREATURES  THAT  TUMBLE  UPWARD. 

r  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  ability  to  sustain  this 
enormous  pressure  can  only 
be  acquired  by  animals  after 
generations  of  gradual  migra- 
tions from  shallow  waters. 
Those  forms  that  are  brought 
up  by  the  dredge  from  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  are  usually  killed  and  distorted  by 
the  enormous  and  rapid  diminution  of 
pressure  in  their  journey  to  the  surface,  and 
it  is  extremely  probable  that  shallow  water 
forms  would  be  similarly  killed  and 
crushed  out  of  shape  were  they  suddenly 
plunged  into  very  deep  water.  The  fish 
that  live  at  these  enormous  depths  are,  in 
consequence  of  the  enormous  pressure, 
liable  to  a  curious  form  of  accident.  If,  in 
chasing  prey  or  for  any  other  reason  they 
rise  to  a  considerable  distance  above  the 
floor  of  the  ocean,  the  gases  of  their  swim- 
ming bladder  become  considerably  ex- 
panded, and  their  specific  gravity  very 
greatly  reduced.  Up  to  a  certain  limit  the 
muscles  of  the  body  can  counteract  the 
tendency  to  float  upward,  and  enable  the 
fish  to  regain  its  proper  sphere  of  life  at  the 
bottom ;  but  beyond  that  limit  the  muscles 
are  not  strong  enough  to  drive  the  body 
downward,  and  the  fish,  becoming  more 
and  more  distended  as  it  goes,  is  gradually 
killed  on  its  long  and  involuntary  journey 
to  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  deep-sea  fish , 
then,  are  exposed  to  a  danger  that  no  other 
animals  in  this  world  are  subject  to; 
namely,  that  of  tumbling  upward.  That 
such  accidents  do  occasionally  occur  is  ev- 
idenced by  the  fact  that  some  fish,  which 
are  now  known  to  be  true  deep-sea  forms, 
were  discovered  dead  and  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  ocean  long  before  our  modern 
investigations  were  commenced.— Popular 
Science  Monthly. 


EVIL  SPEAKING. 

Do  you  govern  your  tongue?  Do  you 
really  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  to 
speak  evil  of  no  man?  The  word  of  God 
commands  this  just  as  plainly  as  it  says, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  steal."  What  would  you 
think  of  a  man's  religion  whom  you  caught 
stealing?  To  rob  one  of  his  good  name  is 
often  a  far  greater  injury  than  to  steal  his 
money.  Be  careful  what  you  say  of  an  ab- 
sent person.  Weigh  your  words  before  you 
put  them  in  circulation. 

James  makes  the  proof  of  Christian  per- 
fection to  consist  in  the  government  of  the 
tongue.  "If  any  man  offend  not  in  word, 
the  same  is  a  perfect  man,  and  ahle  also  to 
govern  the  whole  body."  (Jas.  iii.  2.) 

Observe  carefully,  and  you  will  find  this 
statement  true.  Sinful  tempers  may  be 
smothered  by  a  determined  effort.  But  let 
them,  through  the  medium  of  the  tongue, 
come  out  into  daylight  where  they  are 
fanned  and  fed,  and  they  will  rage  with 
fury.  "You  may  as  well  say  it  as  think 
it,"  is  one  of  the  most  pernicious  maxims 
that  the  devil  ever  set  afloat. 

"  Speak  not  evil  one  of  another,  breth- 
ren." (Jas.  iv.  11.)  "  If  thy  brother  tres- 
pass against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault, 
between  thee  and  him  alone."— Earnest 
Christian. 

GOOD    NEWS    FOR  SUFFERERS-CATARRH 
AND  CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

Our  readers  who  are  victims  of  Lung  Dis- 
eases, Catarrh,  Bronchitis  and  Consumption, 
will  be  glad  to  know  of  the  wonderful  cures 
made  by  the  new  treatment  known  in  Europe 
as  the  Andral-Broca  Discovery.  The  New 
Medical  Advance,  67  East  b'th  Street,  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio,  will  send  you  this  new  treatment 
free  for  trial.  Write  to  them.  Give  age  and 
all  particulars  of  your  disease. 


YOUR  LIFE. 

Is  life  worth  living?  asks  your  modern 
philosophy.  In  reply  we  would  ask, 
"What  life?"  What  life?  A  distinguished 
citizen  of  Boston  recently  read  a  paper  be- 
fore a  philosophic  club  on  the  subject,  "Is 
Life  Worth  Living?  "  He  was  a  man  who 
possessed  millions  of  dollars.  He  lived  in 
a  luxurious  palace  on  a  magnificent  avenue, 
He  was  a  man  of  culture,  of  thorough  ed- 
ucation. He  was  a  writer  of  brilliantpower, 
and  in  his  essay  he  sought  with  determina- 
tion and  with  some  degree  of  logical  power 
from  his  point  of  view  to  show  that  human 
life  was  not  worth  living. 

While  he  was  reading  this  essay  before 
this  assemblage  of  club-men  and  phil- 
osophic students,  a  simple  pioneer  teacher 
was  addressing  a  great  assembly  in  Tre- 
mont  Temple  on  the  subject  of  Western 
missions.  These  two  men  had  been  school- 
mates in  boyhood.  They  were  both  men 
of  culture.  The  one  had  given  his  life  to 
making  money,  and  made  it.  The  other 
had  given  his  life  to  men  in  sacrifice.  He 
was  a  poor  man — this  missionary.  The 
great  crowd  listened  with  breathless  atten- 
tion to  his  account  of  his  work  in  the 
western  world.  They  hung  thrilled  upon 
every  period.  He  was  a  man  of  masterful 
physique,  of  magnetic  face,  behind  which 
beat  a  great,  loving  heart. 

He  told  of  the  wonders  that  God  had 
wrought  among  the  people  in  the  far  West. 
His  face  flushed  with  power  divine  as  he 
told  of  the  needs  of  the  great  common- 
wealths that  were  growing  on  the  border- 
laud  of  the  nation.  He  swept  the  souls  of 
all  who  heard  him  with  divinest  enthu- 
siasm, that  dominated  and  lifted  them  up 
with  the  highest  faith  in  God.  He  refused 
invitations  to  attend  dinners  in  his  honor, 
and  when  he  closed  his  address  was  seen 
hurrying  across  Boston  Common  on  his 
way  to  catch  a  train  to  return  to  his  duties 
in  the  West.  To  him  life  was  full  of  mean- 
ing; he  was  eager  to  return  to  the  fight. 
Life  was  a  glorious  opportunity  in  which 
to  bless  his  fellow-men,  and  he  was  as  im- 
patient as  a  child  toreturn  to  the  task  that 
God  had  given  him.  Is  life  worth  living? 
What  life?— Rev.  T.  Dixon. 


TOO  MANY  SOCIETIES. 

We  asked  an  old  'colored  preacher  the 
other  day  how  his  church  was  getting  on, 
and  his  answer  was:  "  Mighty  poor,  mighty 
poor,  brudder."  We  ventured  to  ask  the 
trouble,  and  he  replied:  " De 'cieties, 'de 
'cieties.  Dey  is  justdrawin'  all  de  fatness 
an'  de  marrow  outen  de  body  an'  bones  ob 
de  blessed  Lord's  body.  We  can't  do  nuffin' 
widout  de  'ciety.  Dar  is  the  Lincum  'ciety, 
wid  Sister  Jones  an'  Brudder  Brown  to  run 
it ;  Sister  Williams  must  march  in  front  of 
de  Daughters  of  Rebecca.  Den  dar  is  de 
Dorcases,  de  Marthas,  de  Daughters  of  Ham 
an'  de  Liberian  Ladies." 

"  Well,  you  have  the  brethren  to  help  in 
the  church,"  we  suggested. 

"No,  sah.  Dere  am  de  Masons,  de  Odd 
Fellers,  de  Sons  of  Ham  and  de  Oklahoma 
Promis'  Land  Pilgrims.  Why,  brudder, by 
de  time  de  brudders  an'  sisters  pays  all  de 
dues  an'  tends  all  de  meetin's  dere  is 
nuffin'  left  for  Mount  Pisgah  church  but 
jist  de  cob;  de  corn  has  all  been  shelled  off 
and  frowed  to  dese  speckled  chickens."— 
Bible  Reader. 


MOTHER'S  BIBLE. 

It  is  wise  never  to  censure  people  until 
you  fully  understand  just  what  you  are 
talkingabout.   Here  is  a  story  to  the  point: 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  said  a 
minister,  coming  into  the  house  and  taking 
up  a  tattered  copy  of  part  of  the  Scriptures. 
"  I  don't  like  to  see  God's  word  used  so" — 
for  indeed  the  book  had  been  torn  right  in 
two. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  the  owner  of  the  half  Bible, 
"  do  not  scold  until  you  hear  how  it  came 
to  be  thus.  That  was  my  mother's  Bible. 
When  she  died  I  could  not  part  with  it, 
and  my  brother  could  not  part  with  it,  and 
we  just  cut  it  in  two;  and  his  half  has  been 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  hissoul, 
and  my  half  has  been  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation  to  mine." 

What  a  change  came  over  the  good  man's 
countenance  after  this  more  than  satisfac- 
tory explanation!  And  he  left  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  there  is  a  mighty, 
transforming  power  in  God's  word. —  TJie 
CltUdren,s  Friend. 


FORMS  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

The  forms  of  government  of  the  different 
nations  of  the  earth  are  many.  A  classified 
list  of  all  nations,  with  their  forms  of  govern- 
ment, geographical  locations,  size,  population, 
will  be  found  in  the  People's  Atlas  of  the 
World.  Thousands  of  dollars  in  value  are 
given  away  with  every  Atlas. 


The 

Queen 

of  my  Kitchen  wishes  to  inform  the 
public  that  she  finds  nothing  to  equal 

Powder. 

It  lightens  her  labor,  lessens  her 
care,  and  lengthens  her  time  of 
leisure.  Grocers  sell  a 
four  pound  package  of 
Uhis  great  dirt  destroyer 
Jfor  25c.    Made  only  by 


THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY, 


CHICAGO,       ST.  LOUIS,       NEW  YORK. 
BOSTON,  PHILADELPHIA. 


MAGIC  LANTERNS 


Kbugiom  ami  Travel  is  immense,  i  For  Home  Anunei 
be  found  as  instructive  or  amusing, 
lions  and  Pop- 
i  ular  Jliuatrat- 
Jed  Lecture 


AND  STEREOPTICONS 

afford1  the  beet  and  cheapest  means  of  object  teaching  lit* 
College*,  School*,  and  Sunday  Schools.  Our  a» 
sortmeot  of  Views,  illustrating  Asr.  Science,  HiSToaT, 
lent  and  Parlor  Entertainment*  etc.  nothing  em 
rXTOhureh  Entertainment*.  Public  Exblbl. 
pa^    ja  %  M      —  ■      ■  U/*  -A  very  profitmbli  business /or 

^tBW  £^  Km  Ll  BM       a  person  vnlh  small  capital.  "We  are 


the  largest  manufacturers  and  deal- 


ers, and  ship  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  If  yon  wish  to  know  how  to  order,  how  to  conduct  Parlor 
.Entertainments  for  pleasure,  or  Public  Exhibition*,  etc.,  for  MAEi^G  MONEY, 

m»Tm\ctcd"250   PACE   BOOK  FREE. 

IflCAL.  LISTER*  flit's.  Optician, 49 Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THIS  MACHINE  FOR  $14.  FREIGHT  PRE-PAID. 

We  now  offer  for  the  next  sixty  days  this  elegant  Oxford  High  Arm  Im- 
proved Singer  sewing  machine — perfect — reliable,  finely  finished,  adapted 
to  light  and  heavy  work,  self  threading  Cylinder  Shuttle,  Self  Set- 
ting Needle,  complete  set  of  the  latest  Steel  Attachments,  cab- 
inetwork best  of  walnut  or  oak,  each  machine  warranted  for  ten  years, 
safedelivery  guaranteed  and  will  sell  a  few  at  this  extremely  low  price, 
Ss»X4,  freight  prepaid,  or  will  ship  machine  on  thirty  days* 
trial,  subject  to  approval  and  examination  for  $15.    When  cash  in  full  ac- 
companies order  for  one  of  these  machines  if  it  is  not  satisfactory  in  every  res- 
pect, do  the  work  any  family  sewing  machine  can  do,  we  bind  ourselves  upon 
the  return  of  machine  to  refund  all  money.   Where  can  yon  buy  on  better 
terms?    Do  not  let  this  opportunity  of  a  life  time  pass  if  you  are  in  need  of  a 
first  class  sewing  machine.  Cut  this  out  and  send  it  to  us  to-day  with 
your  order.  Our  large  catalogue,  showing  the  machines  awarded  Pre- 
mium  Medal  at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago,  sent  free  to  any  address. 

OXFORD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  340  Wafiasl  AV8.,  CHICAGO. 


We  Sdl  DIRECT  to  FAMILIES 

PIANOS  flRCANS 
$150  to  $1500 «885  to  850  0. 

Absolutely  Perfect ! 

[Sent  for  trial  in  your  fc 
f  own  borne  before  you 
buy.    Local  Agents 
must  sell  inferior  instruments  or 
Charge  double  what  we  ask.  Catalogue  free 
UASOHAL  &  SMITH  1'IANO  CO., 
S85  East  Slat  St.,  N.Y. ' 

500  BOOKS,  &c.,FREE! 

SEND  10  CTS.  and  we  PRINT  your  full  address 
on  1000  (2  color)  GUMMED  LABELS,  500  post-i 
paid  to  you  to  stick  on  your  letters,  papers,  Ac, 
and  500  postpaid  to  500  agency  firms,  publishers, 
and  manufacturers,  who  will  mail  you  500  sample 
books,  novelties,  pictures,  magazines,  papers, 
&c.  Free  with  your  printed  address  on  each. 

Q.  P.  CuBTiBs.of  So.  WiUington,  Ct..  writes  vi  follows 
"The  FREE  sample  books,  papers,  4c.,  I  received  from  the 
600  firms  mentioned,  if  bought  -would  cost  me  $25  to  HO. 
Am  delighted."      Big  IVIo.il   Go.  j 
No.  215  Frankford  and  GlrardAves., Phila.,P»; 


Lovely  Complexion.^ 


THAT 

TOBACCO 

COUCH 


Goes  with  the  pale  bloodless  counte- 
nance— the  glittering  restless  eye  and 
ever  nervous  movement  of  the  hands  and 
feet  Thousands  of  people  are  smok- 
ing and  chewing  away  vitality  to  let 
consumption  get  another  victim.  Judge1 
of  the  effects  in  your  own  case.  Try, 
the  simple,  economical  experiment  of< 
the  use  ot  a  single  box  of 


NO-TO-BAC 


because  it  acts  directly  on  the  nerve 
centres,  destroying  the  nerve  craving 
effects,  builds  up  and  improves  the! 
entire  nervous  system.  Makes  WEAK 
MEN  STRONG.  Many  report  a  gain  of 
ten  pounds  in  ten  days.  You  run  no! 
physical  or  financial  risk.  NO-TO-BAC 
sold  under 


OUR  GUARANTEE 


PUBLISHER'S 

We,  the  publish- 
ers of  this  paper, 
know  the  S.  IL  Co. 
to  be  reliable  and 

.  do  as  they  agree. 

I  This  we 


IS  PLAIN  AND  TO  THE  POINT. 

■  One  box,  S1.00:  three  boxes, 
!  30  days  treatment,  $2.50.  le 
! GUARANTEED  to  cure  TO 
BACCO  HABIT  tn  any  form, 
.  or  money  refunded.  We 
:  don't  claim  to  core  every- 
one, but  toe  percentage  ts 
'  so  large  we  can  better  ef- 
!  ford  to  have  good  will  of( 
occasional  failure,  than 
his  money.  We  have  FAITH 
:  lnN0-T0-»AC.  If  you  try  No- 
To-Bae,  vou  will  find  that  it  is  to  you 

WORTH  ITS 
WEIGHT  IN  GOLD. 

Booh  called  "Don't  Tobacco  Spit  and 
Smoke  Tour  Life  Away,''  mailed  for  the 
asking.  Buy  No-To-Bac  (from  druggist  or 
mailed  for  price.  Address  The  STERLING 
REMEDY  CO.,  Chicago  Office  45 Randolph 
St.;  New  York  Office  10  Spruce  St.;  Labo-i 
ratory,  Indiana  Mineral  Springs,  Ind.  (6), 


Ml 


I  Pure,  Soft,  White  Skin,  f 

Have  you  freckles,  moth,  black-heads,  •) 
i  blotches,  ugly  or  muddy  skin,  eczema,  (a 
tetter,  or  any  other  cutaneous  blemish  ?  i) 
Do  you  want  a  quick,  permanent  and  ab-  (m 
solutely  infallible  cure,  FREE  OF  COST  •) 
to  introduce  it?    Something  new,  pure,  (• 
mild  and  so  harmless  a  child  can  use  or  A 
drink  it  with  perfect  safety.  If  so,  send  (• 
your  full  Post-office  address  to  •) 

miss  m aggie  e.  mieette. 

134  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Onto. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 


Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


THE  NEW  and  simpleHOME 
Remedies  for  Catarrh  of 
£  Nose  and  Throat.  Noseline  Salve 
*>  50c,  Noseline  Tablets  25c.  For  babies, 
i  children  and  adults.  White  as  snow, 
P  rich  as  cream,  healing  and  sooth- 
ing. To  introduce  our  remedies,  for 
a  limited  time,  will  send  on  receipt 
of  $1.50,   hard   rubber  atomizer, 
Noseline  Salve,  Noseline  Tablets, 
for  home  treatment  of  Catarrh. 
Noseline  Truths  sent  freeon  receipt 
of  address  to  NOSELINE  REMEDY  CO., 
35  Arcade,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


STEM 


CHArsrnrr' 

cUADBaUitt     ^^^fWk^f^^'  "SET 

CUT  THIS  OUT  and  send  it  to  us  with  your  name 
and  address,  and  we  will  send  you  this  elegant  watch 
by  express  for  examination.  You  examine  it  and  if  you 
consider  it  a  bargain  pay  the  express  agent  $1.98  and 
express  charges  and  it  is  yours.  Fine  gold  plate  Chain 
snd  Charm  FREE  with  each  watch,  also  our  written  Gnar- 
antee  for  5  years.  Write  to-day, this  may  not  appear  again. 
THE  NATIONAL  MFC.  &  IMPORTINC  CO., 
334  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  III. 


If  afflicted  with 
•ore  eyes  use 


Or,  Thompson's  Eye-Wate 


Apbii.  1,  1894. 
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flSf  BEAD  THIS  NOTICE."®a 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fibeside,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest! 
will  be  answered  in  tbese  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  6bould 
enclose  stamps  for  return  postage.-  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  I  he  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Value  of  Hen  Manure.— S.  S.  asks  what 
hen  manure  is  worth.   It  depends,  of  course, 
on  its  condition,  whether  dry  or  wet,  well 
kept  or  washed  out  by  rains,  and  also  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  hens  had  been  fed. 
'Compared  with  the  usual  prices  of  chemical 
fertilizers,  a  ton  of  good  poultry  manure  is 
worth  from  $6  to  $S.  . 
Soja  Bean  Coffee.— Mrs.  J.  H.  M.,  Georgia, 
I  writes:   "Is  there  any  medicinal  quality  in 
I  Soja  hispida  sold  as  ooffee  by  C.  E.  Cole,  of 
Missouri  ?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— The  soja  bear* may  be 
used  as  a  coffee  substitute,  like  barley,  bran, 
[.  molasses,  acorns,  etc.   But  it  is  not  coffee  by 
any  means,  and  has  no  medicinal  virtues. 

White  (Jrubs.- L.  C.  S.,  Bell,  Ohio.  The 
white  grubs  found  in  your  old  sod-fielcl  are  the 
i  larva?  of  the  May-beetles  or  June-bugs.  The 
I  eggs  are  laid  in  the  ground  and  hatch  in  about 
I  thirty  days.   The  grubs  do  little  injury  the 
■  first  year,  but  the  second  they  do  serious  dam- 
A  short  system  of  crop  rotation  and  fall 
plowing  are  the  best  means  to  prevent  their 
injurious  work. 

To  f»et  Ki<I  of  Plantain. — I.  A.  G.,  College 
Hill,  Ohio.   A  short  system  of  crop  rotation, 
corn,  wheat  and  clover,  with  thorough,  clean 
cultivation,  will  rid  land  of  the  most  trouble- 
some weeds.    Plantain  is  bad  in  a  permanent 
I  meadow,  but  does  not  interfere  much  with 
f  the  crops  named,  and  cannot  remain  in  culti- 
vated fields.   If  your  land  is  rich,  raise  two 
h  crops  of  corn  in  succession,  sowing  rye  at  the 
Inst  cultivation  of  the  first  crop,  and  plow  it 
under  the  following  May  for  the  second-  crop 
of  corn. 

Danger  from  Spraying.— A.  C.  A.,  Keese- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "Would  there  be  any 
danger  in  using  the  grass  from  an  orchard 
after  the  trees  had  been  sprayed  with  Paris 
green?  Would  hogs  having  the  run  of  the 
orchard  he  in  any  danger  from  eating  the 
green  fruit?" 

Reply:— No,  if  the  spraying  is  properly 
done.  A  hog  could  not  eat  enough  green 
apples  at  one  time  to  get  a  dose  of  poison,  and 
the  rains  would  wash  it  from  the  grass  before 
the  hay  is  made. 

Fall  and  Spring  Plowing  for  Veg- 
etables.—I.  N.  R.,  Freeport,  Ohio,  writes: 
"I  wish  to  plant  early  tomatoes,  cabbage  and 
onions  on  wheat  stubble  heavily  manured 
with  barn-yard  manure,  plowed  last  Novem- 
ber, and  to  be  manured  again  in  the  spring 
with  well-rotted  manure.  Should  I  replow 
the  land  in  the  spring  before  putting  on  this 
'  dressing  or  not?" 

Reply  by  Joseph:— For  onions,  if  the  land 
appears  to  be  mellow  on  top  in  spring,  or  can 
be  made  so  by  cultivating  or  harrowing,  I 
would  prefer  to  work  the  manure  into  the 
sn  rface  soil  without  replowing.  For  all  other 
crops  the  land  should  be  replowed.  Fine,  old 
lnunurc  only  should  he  used  as  top-dressing  in 
this  manner.  If  in  the  least  coarse,  plow  it 
under. 

Valne  of  Fertilizer.— C.  E.  J.  McM.,  Che- 
nango county,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "A  phosphate 
(ground  tankage)  is  sold  here  with  this  guar- 
anteed analysis:  Moisture,  8.65;  ammonia, 
9.28;  bone  phosphate,  18.91.  Is  it  worth  $32  per 
ton?  What  is  meant  by  moisture?"' 

Reply  by  Joseph:— This  fertilizer  is  rich  in 
nitrogen,  has  a  reasonable  amount  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  no  potash.  The  "moisture"  is 
simply  water,  and  of  no  account.  If  the 
"ammonia"  is  in  available  form,  not  in  hoof 
and  hone  sbavings^etc,  the  fertilizer  would 
be  worth  about  what  is  asked  for  it,  unless  the 
."bone  phosphate"  contains  only  insoluble 
phosphoric  acid.  I  find  fault  with  the  an- 
alysis, if  this  is  all  that  appears  on  the  bags 
and  circulars.  I  like  to  have  the  nitrogen 
percentage  given  as  nitrogen,  and  not  as  am- 
monia, and  the  phosphoric  acid  as  soluble 
phosphoric  acid,  reverted  phosphoric  acid, 
and  insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  instead  of 
,  simply  bone  phosphate.  Before  buying  a  fer- 
tilizer with  an  analysis  given  in  these  vague 
terms,  I  would  look  up  its  rating  in  the  re- 
Eports  of  the  Geneva,  New  York,  experiment 
'station  (Fertilizer  Control).  If  you  do  not  re- 
ceive the  bulletins  and  reports  of  your  own 
station,  you  should.  Send  a  postal  to  the 
station  and  ask  for  their  bulletins,  etc. 


If  you  would  be  sure  of  getting  the  best 
Woven  Wire  Fencing,  always  ask  for  the  Sedg- 
wick make.   See  advertisement- in  this  paper. 


VETERINARY. 

*$£<Conclueted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers.>3$*- 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  in  Ohio  State 
University. 

To  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  "Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
ttie  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  6uch  a  request.  Inquir- 
ies should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  olj  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Db.  H.  J.  Detmebs.  1315  Neil  Avenue.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

1  Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column,  must  give  their  name  and 

^address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


Ringbone.— J.  T.  R.,  Africa,  Ohio.  Please 
consult  Farm  and  Fireside  of  December  1st 
and  you  will  find  all  the  information  you  ask 
for. 

Switches  the  Tail.— W.  F.  K.,  Spring  Val- 
ley, N.  Y.  If  your  horse  switches  his  tail 
wlien  hitched  up  something,  it  seems,  incom- 
modes him  that  he  wishes  to  get  rid  of.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  crupper,  or  tail-piece,  of  the 
harness.   I  would  advise  you  to  leave  it  off. 

Pnenmonia.-G.  A.  P,.,  Valley  Center,  Va. 
Your  horse  died  of  pneumonia.  It  does  not 
proceed  from  your  communication  that  the 
previously  existing  difficulty  of  breathing 
(heaves)  constituted  the  cause.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  appears  from  your  description  that 
the  case  was  an  acute  one,  notwithstanding 
that  the  first  symptoms  escaped  your  atten- 
tion. 

Capped  Knee  of  a  Steer— Spavin.— W. 

B.  F.  R.,  Monadnock,  N.  H.  A  capped  knee  in 
cattle  is  best  left  alone.  A  cure,  of  course,  is 
not  impossible,  but  exceedingly  difficult  on 


account  of  the  habitlcattle  have  of  using  their 

knees  in  getting  up  and  clown.  As  to  your 

spavined"  horse,  please  consult  Farm  and 
Fireside  of  December  1st,  in  which  you  will 
find  a  full  description  of  the  treatment. 
Time  and  space  do  not  allow  the  republica- 
tion of  such  lengthy  articles  in  nearly  every 
number. 

No  Appetite.— W.  T.  E.,  Mapleton,  Va. 
Loss  of  appetite  is  a  symptom  of  a  host  of 
diseases,  and  therefore  may  have  numerous 
causqs.  If  the  horse  does  not  show  any  other 
symptom  of  disease,  the  cause,  very  likely, 
will  be  somewhere  in  the  digestive  canal;  but 
as  the  same  is  rather  long,  extending  from  the 
mouth  to  the  anus,  I  cannot  locate  it  without 
further  information. 

Poisoned  with  Salt.— C.  W.  C,  Logan, 
Ohio.  Your  cow,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  poi- 
soned herself  with  the  pulverized  rock  salt- 
nearly  one  gallon,  as  you  say— and  this,  it 
seems,  caused  her  sickness ;  that  is,  the  chronic 
diarrhea  and  its  immediate  cause,  an  (ulcer- 
ative) inflammation  of  the  intestines.  She 
probably  also  aborted  in  consequence.  Such 
chronic  cases  seldom  yield  to  treatment, 
especially  if  the  animals  are  already  emaci- 
ated and  weak.  What  caused  the  ear  to 
slough  off  I  cannot  tell.  It  may  be  that  that, 
too,  is  due  to  the  same  cause.  If  you  wish  to 
subject  the  cow  to  treatment,  consult  a  local 
veterinarian  and  have  him  examine  her. 

Diseased  Eyes.— I.  C,  Jackson,  Tenn.,  and 
J.  F.  R.,  Brooks,  Iowa.  If  the  attacks  are 
periodical,  and  the  opacity  behind  the  cornea 
—this  is  easily  ascertained  if  the  diseased 
eyes  are  examined  from  the  side,  in  proper 
light,  of  course— the  disease  complained  of  is 
probably  periodical  ophthalmia,  or  so-called 
moon-blindness,  and  incurable.  A  morbid 
contraction  of  the  pupil,  however,  may  be  pre- 
vented by  a  few  applications,  a  drop  or  two  at 
a  time,  of  a  solution  of  atropin  in  distilled 
water  (1  to  .'100  or  100).  If  this  "scum,"  as  you 
nail  it,  is  on  the  cornea,  the  periodicity  of  the 
attacks  cannot  be  explained,  so  you  probably 
made  a  mistake  in  your  observations,  and 
only  examined  the  eyes  from  the  front  and  in 
unsuitable  light. 

Obstruction  in  the  Teat  of  a  Cow.— G. 
L.  J.,  Bath,  Me.  Since  your  cow  is  now 
dry,  it  will  be  best  to  leave  her  alone  until  she 
has  calved,  and  then  milk  her  regularly.  If 
the  obstruction  should  then  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  milking,  you  may  endeavor  to 
widen  the  canal  by  means  of  bougies  of  cat- 
gut; that  is,  introduce  into  the  teat  after  each 
milking  an  end  of  perfectly  clean  and  steril- 
ized catgut  about  one  and  one  half  or  two 
inches  long,  with  a  knot  in  the  outer  end  so 
as  to  prevent  it  slipping  into  the  teat.  Leave 
the  cutgut  in  its  place»about  two  hours.  The 
same  end  may  be  used  again,  but  it  must  each 
time  be  cleansed  and  disinfected.  Do  not 
prick  the  teat  again  with  wire  nails,  nor  with 
anything  that  is  sharp  or  pointed  and  not 
sterilized  or  disinfected. 

Stiff  in  the  Hind  Quarters  T.  G.,  Tates- 

ville,  Pa.,  writes:  "I  have  a  hog  that  is  stiff 
in  its  hind  parts  and  cannot  stand  on  its  hind 
legs.   It  cannot  eat  very  well." 

Answer:— Stiffness  and  inability  to  stand 
on  the  hind  feet,  even  in  hogs,  may  be  pro- 
duced by  various  causes,  and  therefore  be  of  a 
different  nature.  In  many  cases  it  is  due  to 
osteomalacia,  or  a  disease  of  the  bones,  caused 
by  an  insufficient  amount  of  lime  salts,  and 
too  large  a  quantity  of  lactic  acid  in  the  food. 
This  is  especially  the  case  where  hogs  are  kept 
on  souugd  dairy  offal.  The  remedy,  unless  the 
disease  has  progressed  too  far,  consists  in 
a  thorough  change  of  diet.  In  the  summer  a 
good  clover-pasture  constitutes  the  best  rem- 
edy, provided,  of  course,  the  animal  can  yet 
move  about.  In  the  winter,  feeding  consider- 
able quantities  of  bran  often  affords  relief. 
Still,  there  are  also  numerous  other  causes, 
which  have  been  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
these  columns.- 

An  Unthrifty  Colt — A  Starving  Steer.— 
P.  H.  L.,  Philo,  Ohio,  writes:  "My  father  has 
a  colt  about  ten  months  old.  that  will  not 
eat  grain  of  any  kind  and  is  losing  flesh  all 
the  time.  It  eats  hay  very  heartily,  but  is 
getting  so  that  when  it  lies  down  at  night  it 
cannot  get  up  until  it  is  helped.  "  It  is  weak 

in  the   legs.  He  also  has"  a  year-old  steer 

that  is  just  starving  to  death,  it  eats  so 
little." 

Answer:— Unthriftiness  and  starvation 
may  be  due  to  various  causes.  The  most  fre- 
quent ones  are  food  insufficient  either  in 
quantity  or  quality,  or  in  both,  poor  care  or 
gross  neglect,  all  kinds  of  cachectic  diseases, 
particularly  chronic  disorders  in  the  digestive 
apparatus,  worm  diseases,  tuberculosis,  -  lung 
diseases,  etc.  As  you  give  no  further  partic- 
ulars, I  cannot  advise  you  what  to  do,  except 
to  consult  a  veterinarian. 

This  answer  applies  also  to  the  inquiry  from 
Sellersburg,  Ind. 


A  SPLENDID  FREE  OFFER. 

We  have  the  best  and  surest  remedy  in  all 
the  world  for  the  speedy  and  permanent  cure 
of  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Biliousness,  Con- 
stipation, Liver  Complaint,  Sick  Headache, 
Nervous  Debility,  Rheumatism,  and  even  Con- 
sumption in  its  early  stages.  We-  will  gladly 
send  a  valuable  free  trial  package  post-paid  to 
any  reader  of  this  paper  who  will  send  us  his 
or  her  name  and  address.  If  it  does  not  do 
what  we  claim  the  loss  is  ours  not  yours. 
Write  to-day.  Address 

Egyptian  Drug  Co.,  29  Park  Row,  New  York. 


HOW  aR.. 


CTGEMTOBS. 


BUGGY 


Send  for  our  new 
Catalogue  of  the  Cleanable  kind.    Wevay  freight. 
GRAND  RAPIOS  REFRIGERATOR  CO., 
15  Ottawa  St.,  (*i-and  Rapids,  Mich. 

QACZ.  OO  Leather  quarter  top. 
«p^rv.  Guaranteed  for  two  years. 
Equal  to  those  of  other  makes  costing 
$75.  For  years  they  have  given  supe- 
rior satisfaction,  as  thousands  will  testify.  We  are  the 
only  manufacturers  who  are  willing  to  ship  subject 
to  your  inspection,  the  vehicle  to  be  returned  to 
us,  we  paying  all  charges,  if  not  as  represented. 
Catalogue  cheerfully  mailed  to  any  address. 
PIONEER  MFG.  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  U.S.A. 

NEWTON'S  HEAVE,  COUGH 
and  DISTEMPER  CURE. 

A  GUARANTEED 
HEAVE  CURE. 


MM^nfjnHi'HEAYES^lt*  Cure. 


Positively  Cures  HEAVES,  COUGHS,  COLDS, 
1)1  STEM  PER,  Indigestion,  Skin  Eruptions, 
(Worm  Expeller),  and  a  grand  conditioner. 
Used  for  years  by  Doctors  J.  V.  Newton  and  O.  J. 
Carter,  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Toledo,  O.  Price  SI  .OO 
per  package  by  dealers  or  forwarded  direct.  Send  G 
cents  in  stamps  for  "The  Roadster,"  fastest  records, 
stable  hints,  Ac.  t&~  Try  Marshall's  Hoof  Cure, 
file  NEWTON  HORSE  REMEDY  CO.I46Summit  St.  Toledo. 0- 


PERFECT  IMPREGNATOR 


Barren  Mares 

made  to  breed  regularly  by  its  use. 

SURE,  SAFE,  HARMLESS. 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials  from  all  , 
States.    Guaranteed,  and  sent  with  full 1 
directions  on  receipt  of  price,  $5.00. 

SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 

143  Main  St.,         Carrollton,  Mo, 

Illustrated  book  on  Sterility  sent 
I  tree.   Write  por  it.    Refer  to  Com-  I 
nzeriial  Bank,  St.  Louis ;  Midland  Bank, 
Kaa.  City ;  and  entire  city  of  Carrollton. 


$l7SPRAYPyWIP$5l50 

Automatic  Mixer  and  Barrel  Attachment. 

Endorsed  by  the  leading  Entomologists  of  the  U.  S. 
60,000  in  use.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re- 
funded. Illustrated  catalogue  on  spraying,  Free.  A 
valuableillustrated  book  on  "Our  Insect  Foes,"  given 
to  each  purchaser.   Mention  this  paper.  Address 

P.C.LEWIS  MFG.  CO.  Catskill.N.Y. 


bl*  MACHINE 

to  weave  your  fence  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

10  No.  11  Gal.  wires.  Cross 
wires  No.  12,  %  in.  to  2  ft. 
apart.  Weaves  30  rods  a 
day.  Agents  wanted. 
Catalogue  free,  address 
CartcrWIreFenceMch.Co. 
Box  88,  Derby,  Ohio. 


[STEEL PRESSES] 


10  DEDERICK'S  WORKS,  ALBANY*  NY. 

GABLED  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCING. 


■- 


Also  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence  and  Steel  Wire 
Fence  Board.  Write  for  circulars. 
DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  38  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 

HENCH&DROIVIGOLD'S 
SPRING-TOOTH  HARROW 


Teeth  QuicJcly 
THE  BEST  Adjusted 
Tooth  Holder  ever  invented,    by  only  loosening 
The  tooth  is  held  in  position  by  a  Ratchet       0716  nut- 
with  whichit  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  wear  from  15  to  18  in- 
ches off  the  point  of  the  tooth.  The  largest  Spring  Tooth 
Harrow  manuf  'rs  in  the  world.   Over  35.0UU  now  in  UBe. 
Our  New  Steel  Frame 

CORN  PLANTER 

with  Fertilizer  Attachment. 

For  simplicity,  neatness, 
strength  and  dura- 
'bility  cannot  be 
equaled*  We  also 
f  manufacture  Circu- 
lar Saw  Mills,  Culti- 
vators, Grain  Drills, 
_  "Threshers.Engines, 
and  all  kinds  of  Agricultural  Implements.  Sold  by  all  re- 
liable  dealers.  Don't  be  deceived.  Insist  upon  having 
our  goods  Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Cata- 
logue Free.  HENCH  &  DROiUOOI,D,York,Pa. 

WANTED.— A  position  on  a  farm  or  near  a  suburban  res- 
ence  as  an  ornament,  and  to  pump  water,  sprinkle  lawns,  carr* 
water  up  stairs,  cut  wood,  cut  feed,  run  a  dynamo  for  electric 
light  purposes,  and  do  a 


great  variety    of  odd 
jobs.'    For  a  week  I 
have  been  a  galvan- 
ized-after  •  completed 
Aermotor;  previous  to 
that  I  was  only  Steel, 
Zinc    and  Aluminum 
unalloyed  and  unmade 
up.      My  services  can  be 
had  very  cheap,  if  taken  jic 
during  the  slack  season.  Ap 
ply  to  my  parents,  the  Aer 
motor  Company,  12th,  Rock- 
vvell  and   Fillmore  streets, 
Chicago.  N.B,— I  am  always 
at  home  and  steady.  Ours 
is  the  largest  family  of  its 
kind   in  the  world,  and 
never  has  one  of  us  gone 
wrong.      We  are  also  a 
most    powerful  famil; 
with    marvelous  endu 
ance.    We  have  iron  cot 
stitutions   (or  rather 
Steel  ones)  but  are 
very  sensitive,  being  vis- 
ibly affected  by  a  lueath 
of  air.    We  stand  high 


ing  been  placed  by 
our  creator  between 
the  earth  and  heavens. 
Our  Steel  has  been  tried 
in    many  a  tilt  and 
towers  above  every- 
thing everywhere.  Wo 
are  industrious  beyond 
anything  ever  known, 
since    we    work  24 
hours  a  day  and  more 
than  365  days  in  the 
year.    We  are  untir- 
ing in  our  vigilance 
— we  stand  over  you 
day  and  night.  We 
are  economical  be- 
yond   anything  on 
the  earth  or  in  the 
heavens,  as  we  taV 
into  our  systems 
absolutely  nothing^ 
but    thin  air. 
Vrite  quick,  we 
-jre  going  fast. 


.SUBURBAN 
JOBS 

Like  this  which  de- 
light the  eye  and  add 
Innumerable  comforts 
to  any  home,  are  fur- 
nished at  prices  within 
reach  ot  all.  Cypress, 
Pine    or  Galvanized 
Steel  Tanks,  with  grace- 
ful   galvanized  steel 
substructures  a  spec- 
ialty. We  furnish  gal- 
vanized   steel  stock 
tanks  that  do  not  leak 
and  make  mud  holes 
at  less  than  wooden 
ones  cost. 

The  Aermotor  Co. 
proposes  to  distribute 

$500  CAS, 

IN  PRIZES,  for 

the  best 
written  by  i 
wife,  son  or 
daughter 
of  a  far- 
mer or 
user 
of  a 
wind 1 
mill 

answering  the  ques- 
tion"WHY  SHOULD 
I    tSE    AN  AER- 
MOTOR?"  For  con- 
ditions of  compe- 
tition and  amounts 
and    numbers  of 
prizes  send  for  par- 
ticulars to  the 
Aermotor  Co., 
Chicago,  or  to 
its  branches, 
at  San  Francis- 
co.Kansas  City, 
Lincoln,  Neb., 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Minneapolis, Buf- 
falo, or  65  Park 
Pluee,  N.  Y.  City 


AJTOHAT! 

DOUBLE; 


W.  HILL  A 
807  State  Street, 


. 1 31.     — lie  Pays  the  Express 

on  this  American-made  Revolver. 
uuilNukel  Plated,  Rubber  Stock, 
Center  Fire.  32  or  S8  Cali- 
ber, Five  Shot,  8-in.  long, 
rifle  barrel  3X  inch  Long 
k    fluted  cylinder.  Low 
curved  hammerwhicn 
prevents  accidental 
discharge.  Weight 
18  oz.    Cut  this  out 
and  we  will  ship  by 
erpress  C.O.D.  J4.60, 
we  pay  all  chargea 


CO., 
Chicago 


WOVEN  WIRE 

FENCE 


2  No.  9  and  11  No.  H  wires 
50 in.  high.  Make  it  your- 
self for  16c  per  Rod. 


.Horse  high,  bull  strong, 
pig  tight.  Make  it  yourself 
-^for  33  Cents  Per  Kod. 
^CataloKue  free.  Address 
<L  KITSELfflAN  BROS. 
2Ridgeville,  Indiana. 


T  ywz  fo^.  ^o^ect  TO  You/ 

*J  y±*s^    69SEGLERST.  J^LES,Q. 


FENCING 


POULTRY  &  RABBIT  NETTING 
Railroad,  Farm,  Garden,  Cemetery,  Lawn 
Fencing.  Prices  down.  Freight  paid.  Catal'g.free. 
McMralfen  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Chicago* 


PATENT  VARIABLE  FRICTION  FEED 
Best  Set  Works  in  the  World. 

Saw  Mill  &  Engine 

Received  the  Medal  and  Highest^Award 

at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 

Warranted  the  beBt  made.  Shingle  Mills,  Machinery 
and  Standard  Agricultural  Implements  of  Best  Qual- 
ity at  lowest  prices.    Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd., 
YORK,  PENNA. 


W.  W  \  /  \  /  \  711? 


\  /  \  /  v  /  \  /  \ 


\  /  \  /  \  /  \  /  \ 


/  \  I  \  /  \  /  \  Q 


\  /  \  /  \  /  \   /  \ 


Thje  mesJt  around,  the  panel  of  fines 
shows  Jiour  tiie  Jince  is  made. 

WE  DON'T  SAY  MUCH 

concerning  the  merits  of  our  fence  because  it 
is  no  use  saying  a  thing  over  and  over  again 
which  nobody  is  disputing.  Send  for  Catalogue 
of  farm  fencing. 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
30  N.  Locust  St.,  TEEMONT,  Tazewell  Co.,  111. 


STILL  GROWING. 


M0R6AN 

SPADING 
HARROW, 


Highest 
Award 
Columbian 
Exposition. 


49th  Year. 


The  best  pulverizer.  Don't  confuse  this  tool  with 
other  rotary  Harrows.  It  is  a  general  purpose  Har- 
row. Will  work  wherever  a  Harrow  is  needed,  and 
where  others  fail.  Send  for  circulars.  Also  of  latest 
improved  SPRING  TOOTH  HARROW. 

O.S.MORGAN  &  CO.  chicaco,  iW.  * 


1 
1 

# 


# 
# 
# 
# 

i 


* 

i 
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Keystone  # 
Corn  Planters 

are  made  in  several  styles, 
suited  to  all  needs.  For 
large  farms  or  small, 
West,  or  East,  or  South. 

You  will  be  interested 
in  our  free  pamphlet, 
'  'How  to  Plant  Corn. " 

Send  for  it  now  to 

KETONE  MFG.  CO..  Sterling.  111. 

{We  have  branch  houses.) 
Mention  this  paper. 
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Ajj  English  paper  tells  of  a  clergyman  who 
is  so  somnolent  a  preacher  that  when  he 
preaches  both  of  his  feet  go  to  sleep. 

The  little  island  of  Malta  has  a  language  of 
itsl  own,  derived  from  the  Carthaginian  and 
Arabian  tongues.  The  nobility  of  the  island 
speak  Italian. 

The  first  lifeboat  was  launched  in  1802.  The 
United  States  mow  have  212  life-saving  sta- 
tions, and  since  1S71  the  lifeboats  on  our  coast 
have  saved  9,000  lives. 

It  is  by  imitation,  far  more  than  by  precept, 
that  we  learn  everything,  and  what  we  learn 
thus  we  acquire  not  only  more  effectually,  but 
more  pleasantly.— Burke. 

Notice  the  "ad."  of  Photo  Rubber  Stamp  Co.  ou  page 
19.Thie  is  something  new  and  useful.  Just  think  of  hav- 
ing your  own  portrait  on  a  self-inking  rubber  stamp. 

Chili,  politically  and  intellectually  the  most 
advanced  of  the  South  American  republics, 
counting  2,720.000  inhabitants,  of  whom  500,000 
are  Indians,  has  an  extent  equal  to  one  and 
one  half  times  that  of  France. 

"William  Johxsox,  of  Boston,  who  has 
taken  weather  observations  at  5  A.  M.  every 
day  for  years,  reports  that  the  glass  has  aver- 
aged at  that  hour \V/{  all  this  month,  and  that 
this  is  the  warmest  JIarch  within  the  forty 
years  he  has  been  keeping  a  record. 

A  horse  can  draw  on  metal  rails  one  and 
two  thirds  times  as  much  as  on  asphalt  pave- 
ment, three  and  one  third  times  as  much  as 
on  good  Belgian  blocks,  five  times  as  much  as 
on  good  cobblestone,  twenty  times  as  much  as 
on  good  earth  road,  and  forty  times  as  much  as 
on  sand. 

The  Liverpool  electric  elevated  railway, 
which  has  been  in  existence  about  a  year,  has 
proved  completely  successful  in  operation.  It 
is  five  miles  long,  and  its  total  cost,  including 
equipment  and  all  other  charges,  has  been 
£550,000.  A  five-minute  service  of  trains  is 
maintained  with  perfect  regularity,  and  so  far 
without  mishap  of  any  kind.  On  a  recent 
holiday  40,000  passengers  were  carried  in  eight 
hours. 

Americans  know  little  about  the  economies 
of  slow  cooking,  though  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple has  been  applied  in  the  case  of  Edward 
Atkinson's  cooker.  The  Mexican  tomalis  in 
their  corn-husk  coverings  keep  hot  and  go  on 
cooking  long  after  they  have  left  the  fire.  The 
Russians  bring  with  them  to  this  country  the 
device  of  inclosing  very  hot  food  in  felt-cov- 
ered vessels  and  permitting  the  cooking  pro- 
cess to  go  on  without  the  aid  of  further  fuel. 


ELECTRICITY  IN  THE  KITCHEN. 

The  next  decade  will  doubtless  see  electricity 
chained  to  the  relief  of  domestic  problems. 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  furnish 
the  motive  power  for  turning  the  washing-ma- 
chine, the  wringer  and  the  mangle,  and  for 
lifting  every  heavy  thing.  It  could  certainly 
be  made  to  knead  bread  and  beat  the  delicious 
Southern  biscuit  known  as  "  beaten  biscuit." 
There  is  already  a  device  for  grinding  the 
morning  coffee.  A  little  slide  starts  the  motor, 
and  when  the  coffee  is  ground  and  falls  into 
the  coffee-pot,  a  weight  turns  off  the  motor  au- 
tomatically. All  chopping  can  be  done,  fruit 
juices  pressed  out,  cream  extracted  instantly 
from  milk,  butter  churned,  and  the  ice-cream 
freezer  turned  by  various  other  electrical  de- 
vices. The  electric  cooking-stove  has  not  be- 
come an  established  fact  in  many  households, 
still  there  is  such  a  thing,  and  it  has  been  used 
with  success;  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  it  will  come  into  general  use.  It  will  be 
especially  popular  in  small  houses  where  the 
mistress  has  general  supervision  of  cooking, 
provided  the  price  can  be  brought  within  the 
means  of  such  families.  Thus  far  the  price  is 
high,  and  the  stoves  have  been  used  only  in 
houses  that  are  lighted  by  electricity ;  but  it 
will  soon  be  so  perfected  that  each  stove  will 
have  its  own  battery  and  can  be  used  in  any 
house.  The  stoves  are  lined  with  asbestos, 
and  so  constructed  as  to  throw  out  very  little 
heat,  which  is  an  especially  desirable  quality 
in  crowded  quarters.  They  also  have  the 
same  advantage  that  gas-stoves  have,  in  being 
so  arranged  that  heat  need  only  be  thrown 
upon  the  part  that  is  in  use,  even  the  top  and 
the  bottom  of  the  oven  being  heated  by  differ- 
ent burners.  There  is  a  thermometer  attached 
to  the  oven,  and  plate  glass  in  the  door,  so  that 
the  cooking  can  be  watched  and  the  heat  reg- 
ulated to  the  needs  of  the  moment.  This  is  a 
field  for  the  inventive  powers  of  the  scientific 
woman. 

TAMMANY'S  CORRUPTING  INFLUENCE. 

The  establishment  of  the  Tammany  colony 
at  Sing  Sing  has  one  aspect  which  appears 
to  have  been  overlooked.  It  is  the  danger  of 
contamination  to  which  the  other  inmates 
of  that  admirable  institution  are  exposed. — 
Washington  News. 


WORK  AND  WEALTH. 

Counting  out  Sundays  and  holidays,  the 
people  of  this  country  work  300  days  to  pro- 
duce $12,500,000,000  of  wealth. 


MUSIC  GIVEN  AWAY. 

Here  is  the  biggest  bargain  ever  offered.  Send  ten 
cents  for  three  months'  trial  subscript  iou  to  our  charm- 
ing literary  and  musical  magazine  and  we  will  send, 
absolutely  free.  163  songs,  words  and  music  complete, 
including  Afterthe  Ball,  Cradle  Song,  Twixt  Love  and 
Duty,  That  is  Love,  Old  Madrid,  Maiden's  Vow  and 
157  others — all  for  ten  cents,  stamps  or  silver.  Address 
American  Nation  Co.,  122  A.  Pearl  St.,  BoBton,  Maes. 


REMEDY  FOR  SNAKE-BITE. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  negro  and  his  wife  brought 
their  eight-year-old  boy  to  my  office  for  treat- 
ment for  snake-bite,  which  had  occurred  only 
thirty  minutes  before  their  arrival.  There 
wer«  two  wounds  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
apart,  from  which  the  blood  was  flowing  rap- 
idly. The  snake  was  a  long,  blunt-tailed 
moccasin— a  "  copper  belly  "—and  known  to  be 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  poisonous  as  the  "  cot- 
ton-mouth "  moccasin.  The  boy  had  stepped 
on  the  snake,  and  as  his  pants  were  short,  the 
snake  had  a  fair  strike  at  his  leg  about  five 
inches  below  the  knee. 

After  some  explanation  and  much  persua- 
sion, I  induced  the  man  to  apply  his  mouth 
to  the  wound  and  suck  the  poison  out.  Im- 
mediately after  each  draw  I  gave  the  man 
some  strong  alcohol  to  rinse  his  mouth,  which 
I  assured  him  would  destroy  the  poison  and 
prevent  it  from  being  absorbed.  After  thor- 
oughly emptying  the  fang  wounds  in  this  way, 
and  the  blood  had  ceased  to  flow,  I  injected  a 
half  dram  of  saturated  solution  of  permanga- 
nate of  potash  in  each  wound;  the  boy  also 
drank  a  small  drink  of  diluted  alcohol.  A 
string  which  the  man  had  tied  around  the  leg 
remained  until  morning,  when  the  boy,  after 
a  full  night's  sleep,  awoke  well,  without  pain 
or  swelling;  no  further  trouble. 

A  strong  solution  of  the  permanganate  of 
potash  gives  almost  immediate  relief  from 
pain,  and  from  repeated  trials  I  believe  it  de- 
stroys the  poison  or  makes  a  chemical  change 
which  renders  the^poison  harmless. 

I  was  called  some  five  or  six  miles  to  see  a 
negro  man  who  had  been  bitten  about  two 
hours  before  my  arrival  by  a  "rattlesnake's 
pilot,"  which  is  known  to  be  equally  as  fatal 
as  the  rattlesnake.  The  patient  was  suffering 
most  excruciating  pain,  which  extended  to  his 
leg,  having  been  bitten  on  the  top  of  his  foot, 
which  was  very  much  swollen.  I  immediately 
injected  a  strong  solution  of' permanganate  of 
potash,  which  gave  immediate  relief,  and  he 
was  soon  well. — Eclectic  Medical  Journal. 


HIGHER  MORALITY. 

Miss  Prances  Willard  makes  the  following 
suggestions  as  to  methods  best  calculated  to 
promote  a  higher  morality  among  men  and 
women.  "First,  co-education— the  training 
with  each  other  of  those  formed  for  each 
other,  that  their  intellectual  sympathy  may 
be  increased  and  their  mutual  estimate  based 
on  a  more  thorough  knowledge  than  society 
affords.  Second,  the  financial  independence 
of  women,  so  that  they  may  not  be  tempted  to 
marry  in  order  to  secure  support.  Third, 
reform  in  dress,  that  women  may  have  better 
health,  greater  vigor,  and  thus  enter  upon 
home  life  under  more  hopeful  conditions; 
and  fourth,  equal  suffrage,  that  woman's 
influence  and  character  may  react  upon 
government  so  as  to  secure  more  just  laws  for 
home  proteetion.and  heavier  penalties  against 
those  who  assail  the  physically  weaker." 


LATHYRUS  SILVESTRIS. 

The  fodder  sensation  of  the  age;  Nothing 
like  It  the  past  century.  Thus  far  10,000  wide- 
awake farmers  are  trying  it!  Can  be  planted 
up  to  June  1st.  Package  of  seed,  15c. ;  ounce, 
30c. ;  %  lb.,  75c. ;  1  lb.,  post-paid,  S2.25.  CUT  THIS 
OUT  OF  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  and 
send  with  15c.  and  get  our  Mammoth  Seed 
Catalogue  and  one  package  of  above  seed. 
John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


TWO  STORIES  AND  A  MORAL. 

There  was  a  boy  who  was  sent  out  by  his 
father  to  sell  some  potatoes.  He  carried  the 
bag  around  all  day  without  a  sale,  and  on 
reaching  home  at  night,  threw  it  down  with 
the  surly  exclamation :  "Nobody  that  I  met 
asked  me  for  potatoes.  One  fellow  wanted  to 
know  what  I  had  in  my  bag,  and  I  told  him 
it  was  none  of  his  darned  business." 

There  was,  in  the  same  town,  a  colored  gen- 
tleman who  went  about  bawling  at  the  top  of 
his  voice:  "Fish !  Fish !  Fresh  fish  !" 

"Shut  up  that  racket,"  said  an  angry  dame 
at  a  window. 

"You  heah  me,  missy?" 

"Hear  you!  You  can  be  heard  a  mile  away." 

"Dat's  what  I'se  hollerin'  for.  Fish!  Fish! 
Fresh  fish!" 

The  colored  gentleman  was  an  advertiser — 
and  sold  his  goods. 


DOUBLE  ACTION 
AUTOMATIC 

POLICE 


Cut  this  ad  out  and  send  to  us  and  we  will  send  you  the 
revolver  by  express  C.  O.  D.  If  you  find  it  satisf  actoiy 
and  equal  to  revolvers  sold  by  others  at  65.0O  and  up- 
wards, pay  the  agent  $  I  .68  and  express  charges  and 
keep  it,  otherwise  DON'T  PAY  A  CENT.  It  is  82 
or 38,  uses  Smith  Sc  Wesson  cartridges,  self-cocking, 
patent  ejector,  full  nickel  and  the  best  revolver  ever  ad- 
vertised in  a  paper.  Address,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 
Big  Cun  Catalogue  Free.  Chicago, Ills. 

Mentiou  Farm  and  Fireside. 


wmm  [enge  wm. 


IMMIGRATION  ON  THE  DECLINE. 

Immigration  is  usually  as  good  a  barometer 
of  business  conditions  as^pig-iron  production, 
or  prices  of  railroad  stocks  or  bank  exchanges. 
We  should  thus  look  for  a  marked  reduction 
of  the  volume  of  immigration  the  past  year, 
and  the  official  figures  fulfill  expectations.  The 
totals  follow  with  some  of  the  more  notable 
changes  by  countries: 

1893.  f892. 

Immigrants  from  all  countries..  488,775  543,189 

From  Austria-Hungary   65,878  69,927 

United  Kingdom   106,158  107,184 

Germany   89,603  118,277 

Italy   70,381  60,256 

Poland   6,122  26,885 

Sweden  and  Norway   51,723  55,278 

Russia     51,497  52,267 

This  is  still  a  large  total  as  compared  with 
immigration  during  1885  and  1886,  and  1889  and 
1S90,  but  well  below  the  average  forother  years 
from  1S80  onward.  But  it  takes  some  time  for 
industrial  depression  to  make  itself  felt  here, 
and  the  course  of  immigration  for  two  years 
after  the  nanic  of  1884  justifies  the  prediction 
that  it  will  go  on  decreasing  for  some  time. 

Europe  has  been  having  a  hard  time  indus- 
trially for  three  or  four  years  now.  Short 
crops,  financial  crises,  military  armaments 
and  high  tariffs  here  and  there  have  weighed 
heavily  upon  the  Continent,  and  driven  peo- 
ple this  way  in  increasing  numbers.  But  the 
drain  has  been  such  from  Europe  and  the  con- 
sequent glut  of  the  labor  market  such  for 
America  that  it  would  seem  immigration  mnst 
now  experience  an  extended  decline.  The  re- 
lief would  be  welcome  to  America.— Springfield 
Repicblican. 


IfT  BARRED  PLYM.  ROCK  EGGS,  SI. 
%J  E.  SCH1EBER,  Brandywine,  Ohio. 

White  Water  Lily  Roots  for  Sale 

At  35c.  each,  by  mail,  post-paid.  JOHN  ROHRER, 
Tippecanoe  City,    Hiami   County,  Ohio. 


Associat'n  Wants 
Ladies  and  Gents 
to  do  copying  at 
home.  Addresi  with 
2c.  stamp,  Gallon,  O. 


I OOKKEEPING  by  MAIL 


Bl 
A  TblTa±^TrJedge  10  Lessons. 
No  other  system  can  do  this.    Send  for 
FREE  Catalogue  to 

CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  ACCOUNTS, 
E  118  Dearborn  St.,      -      -      -      Chicago,  HI. 


Forges,  Vises,  Drills 

—AND— 

TOOLS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

For  Blacksmiths,  Wagon- 
makers,  Carpenters  and  Far- 
mers. Dou't  fail  to  get 
our  Price  List  with  Discount. 
The  Wilkinson  Co.,S5  Randolph  St., Chicago. 

Warranted  the   a  Bennett's  improved 

S^SKarJkwTUMP  PULLER. 

Sent  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 
ON  THREE  DAYS'  TRIAL 

Screw,cable  &  hand  power' 
LIFT  15 T0 150  TONS 
3styles9sizes,  $25 to  $150 
Cat.  with  1000  Rec.  Free. 
H.  L.  Bennett  &  Co. 
WESTERV1LLE,  0. 


GUT  OUTcoupon 

Those  of  our  readers  who  improved  the  opportunity  of  attending  the 

WORLD'S  FAIR 


will  always  remember  it  as  one  of  the 
grandest  privileges  of  their  lives. 


The  Peristyle. 

The  Court  of  Honor. 
The  Golden  Statue  of  the  Republic. 
Administration's  Beauteous  Temple. 
The  Collossal  Manufactures  Building. 
Transportation's  Golden  Doorway. 
"Midway's"  Wealth  of  Orientalism. 

WHO  CAN  EVER  FORGET  THEM  ? 

Or  who  can  ever  forget  the  proud 
distinction  achieved  by  McCormick 
Binders  and  Mowers  ?  Who  can  ever 
forget  that  the  McCormick  received 
the  highest  awards  given  for  any 
make  of  Binders  and  Mowers,  and 
that  in  the  regular  field  trials  they 
earned  the  only  honorable  mention 
for  grain  and  grass  cutting  machinery? 

Write  to  the 


SAVE  THIS  COUPON. 

It  contains  some  things  you  ought  to 
know  You  ought  to  know  that  the  World's 
Fair  Management  asked  all  manufactur- 
ers of  Binders  and  Mowers  to  take  their 
machines  into  the  grain  and  grass  fields, 
and  by  their  work  prove  their  claims.  You 
ought  to  know  that  the  manufacturers 
of  McCormick  Binders  and  Mowers 
promptly  notified  the  World's  Fair  Com- 
mittee that  they  would  comply  with  this 
reasonable  request.  You  ought  to  know 
that  various  other  manufacturers  of  Bind- 
ers and  Mowers  sent  representatives  to  ex- 
amine the  grain  and  grass  fields  specified, 
and  that  these  representatives  reported 
to  their  respective  companies  that  -the 
condition  of  the  crops  to  be  cut  was  such 
that  ordinary  machines  could  not  handle 
them.  You  ought  to  know  that  none  of 
those  manufacturers  allowed  their  ma- 
chines to  go  into  these  tests  where  they 
knew  the  McCormick  Binders  and  Mowers 
would  be  at  work.  You  ought  to  know 
that  the  World's  Fair  Judges  said  of 
McCormick  Binders  that  they  were  simple 
and  easily  operated,  and  that  their  per- 
formance was  in  all  respects  thoroughly 
satisfactory.  You  ought  to  know  that  they 
said  of  McCormick  Mowers  that  their 
draft  is  at  least  20  lbs.  lighter  than  the 
draft  of  ordinary  mowers.  You  ought  to 
know  these  things  because  you  don't 
want  to  make  a  mistake  when  it  comes  to 
buying  so  important  a  farm  implement  as 
a  Binder  or  a  Mower.  You  want  the  best. 


MqCORMICK  HARVESTING  MACHINE  CO.,  CHICAGO;  or, 

better  yet,  call  on  your  nearest  McCormick  Agent. 

EXCELSIOR  SPRING  OUBRY  COMB, 

Finest  Steel- Throughout,  Light,  Flexible,*  Durable. 


BUY  THE 


Fits  every  curve.  Vibrates  over  the  surface,  can  never 
clog.  Its  blades  are  of  superior  advantage  in  comb- 
mane  and  tail.  Ask  dealers  for  it,  or  send  40c  for  sample,  postpaid, 
W.  WALTON  &  CO.,  Sole  Mfrs.,  146  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Floioer-folka 
uou  need 


PARK'S  FLORAL  MAGAZINE. 


OT  an  advertising  sheet,  but  an  elegant  and  charming  illus- 
trated monthly,  all  about  flowers.  The  delight  of  every  flower- 
lover.  Visits  100,000  floral  homes  every  month.  Let  its  readers  apeak: 

Mr.  Park:— This  is  the  lotb  year  I  have  taken  your  Magazine,  and  I 
never  tire.  I  hope  to  take  it  as  long  as  I  live  or  as  long  as  you  publish 
it.— Mrs.  Jennie  Dewees,  Morgan  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  9, 1893. 

Mr.  Park:— I  have  given  up  all  other  floral  Journals  foryours,  aDd  shall 
remain  a  regular  subscriber.  Mrs.  W.  W.  Bandall,  Plymouth  Co.,Ma9S. 

®- Only  oO  fts  n  year,  Including  a  Oranti  Bulb  Pi-«m(Hmol 
3Prize  Begonias,  1  Gloxinia. 6  Oxalis,  1  Spotted  Calla,  1  Hemeroeallis,  1 
Tuberose.  Order  now.  Tell  your  friends.  5pkts  seeds  for  clubof  two.  Thisoffer 
will  not  appear  again.   Address,  t)EO.  IF.  U6on(o,  Po. 

A  Fin-e  Rex  Becio?jia  and  14  Roses,  75  cents.   Magazixe  3  mos..  in  pkts  seeds  and  Floral  Ouide,  10c. 


Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


14  KARAT 

GOLD  PLATE 

CDT  THIS  OUT  and  send  it  to  ub 
with  your  name  and  address  and  we 
will  send  you  this  watch  by  express 
forexamination.  A  Guarantee 
For  5  Years  and  chain  and 
charm  sent  with  it.  You  ex- 
amine it  and  if  you  think  it 
a  bargain  pay  our  sample 
price,  t2.75  and  express  char- 
ges, and  it  is  yours,  it  Is 
beautifully  engraved  and 
warranted  the  best  time- 
keeper in  the  World  for  the 
money  and  equal  in  appear* 
ance  to  a  genuine  Solid 
Gold  Watch.  Write  to-day, 
this  offer  will  not  appear 
again. 

THB 

NATIONAL  MFG 
— A  N  D — 

importing  co. 

&  334  Dearborn  St-, 
V         CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MENTION   THIS    PAPER   WHEN  ANSWERING 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


1  B15G,  1  KSIFTL, 
1  PMk«l  Per*, 
oil,  ImkOOLO 
PEN  4  Aftnu' 

FoUOatftt,  lOcti.    KUie^^CtflD  CO. ,  W OUT  11  QAY£Jf ,  COA'ff » 

DIAMONDS  &  RUBIES 

Are  tbe  most  fashionable  jewels  In 
the  world.  A  ting  with  a  cluster 
of  these   eri-ms.  artistically 
set*  >s  so  handsome  no  picture  can 
show  its  beauty.  We  will  send  a  Ring, 
set  with  Six  Beautiful  Corns, 
three  of  each  kind,  FRKKtoaii  who 
send  15  cents  for  a  Six  Mouths' trial  subscription  to 
Mopkbn  Storibb,  a  large  16  page  Story  Paper.  Address, 
Modern  Stories,  Luck  Box  88,  New  York  City 
Mention  this  paper. 

1  A  PRESENT.  | 

*  GEND  us  your  address  and  we  will  make  you  a  * 
+  O   present  of  the  best  Automatic  WASHING* 

*  MACHINE  in  the  World.  No  wash-board  or  rub- * 
ili  bing  needed.  We  want  you  to  show  it  to  yourfriends.  ifi 
w  or  act  as  agent  if  you  can.  You  can  COIN  MONEY  A 

*  We  also  give  a  HANDSOME  WATCH  to  the* 
T  first  from  each  countv.      Address  Room;  M. 

*  N.  Y  LAUNDRY  WORKS,  80  Murray  Street,  N.  Y.  • 
******************+******* 

Mention  this  paper. 
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EXTRACTS 
FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 


From  Louisiana.— We  are  using  sweet  po- 
'tatoesthat  we  dig  out  of  the  ground  as  we 
need  them,  where  they  grew  last  season  sound 
'and  sweet  as  any  1  ever  ate.  This  part  of 
Louisiana  is  fast  filling  up  from  the  North, 
and  will  ere  long  be  a  lovely  country.  Land, 
cheap  and  fertile,  can  be  bought  on  very  easy 
terms.  Lake  Charles  is  a  handsome  city  of 
about  5,000 population,  on  the  lake  of  the  same 
name.  Should  they  succeed  in  cutting  a  ship 
channel  for  deep-draft  vessels,  at  the  mouth 
of  Calcasieu  pass,  it  may  soon  become,  a  very 
Important  commercial  point.  I  am  preparing 
to  plant  a  large  patch  of  strawberries  and 
other  fruits.  S.  M. 

Lake  Charles,  La. 


From  Missouri.— Our  main  crops  are  corn, 
wheat  and  tobacco.  We  have  a  beautiful 
country,  good  health  and  pure  water.  Our 
town  is  ten  miles  north  of  the  capital.  We 
have  two  railroads  running  through  our 
country.  Fruit  of  all  kind  is  raised  and 
yields  well.  Crops  of  all  kinds  yield  abun- 
dantly. Improved  land  in  Callaway  county 
ranges  from  810  to  $85  an  acre.  We  have  fine 
schools,  and  churches  of  all  denominations. 
We  are  an  industrious,  sociable  people,  and 
welcome  all  such  to  our  country.  Callaway 
county  ranks  high  for  fine  stock.  We  have  a 
very  mild  climate.  Clover  and  timothy  grow 
as  well  as  ever  I  saw  in  Missouri.      T.  R.  G. 

New  Bloomfield,  Mo. 


From  Oregon.— Sherman  county  lies  be- 
tween the  John  Day  river  and  the  Dechutes 
river.  It  is  a  farming  country.  Wheat  is  the 
principal  crop,  although  rye,  oats  and  barley 
do  well.  Potatoes  and  nearly  all  root  veg- 
etables do  well.  We  never  have  extreme  cold 
or  hot  weather.  The  nights  in  the  summer 
are  always  cool,  making  it  one  of  the  best 
places  in  the  world  for  a  lazy  man  to  sleep. 
There  is  some  government  land  here  that  was 
thrown  open  to  settlement  last  fall.  I  think 
this  is  about  as  good  a  place  for  a  poor  man  as 
can  be  found.  We  live  in  full  view  of  Mount 
Hood  arid  several  other  snow-capped  moun- 
tains. Two  days'  drive  takes  us  to  the  Cascade 
mountains,  one  of  the  greatest  places  in 
the  West  for  hunting,  fishing  and  picking 
berries.  Young  folks  starting  out  to  make  a 
home  for  themselves  would  chj  well  to  see  this 
country  before  settling.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  here.  I  would  advise  the  young  men 
not  to  leave  their  sweethearts  behind,  but 
bring  them  along,  and  their'  old-maid  sisters, 
too,  if  they  have  any,  as  old  bachelors  are  nu- 
merous here.  M.  H.  B. 

Kent,  Oreg.  , 


From  Arkansas.— This  part  of  Arkansas, 
Benton  and  Washington  counties,  is  known 
far  and  wide  as  the  "orchard  of  America."  It 
certainly  deserves  the  name,  as  nearly  all 
fruits  grew  here  to  perfection,  especially 
apples,  grapes  and  all  kinds  of  berries.  Of 
course,  there  are  people  here  who  never  think 
of  raising  fruit,  but  give  all  their  attention  to 
raising  other  crops,  stock,  etc.;  but  the  fruit 
men  are  the  ones  who  make  the  money.  I 
have  a  small  farm  here  of  forty  acres.  Thirty 
acres  of  it  are  set  in  fruit-trees.  In  the 
orchard  I  have  nine  acres  of  raspberries,  and 
this  spring  I  shall  set  several  acres  of  grapes, 
blackberries,  dewberries,  huckleberries,  cher- 
tTies,  jjlums,  peaches,  strawberries,  etc.  This 
■^Is  a  delightful  country  to  live  in.  The  climate 
cannot  be  excelled.  Beingon  top  of  the  Ozark 
mountains,  the  air  is  very  pure.  Malaria  is 
almost  unknown  -except  on  the  rivers.  The 
finest  springs  abound  everywhere.  We  live 
two  miles  from  White  river,  a  clear,  swift 
mountain  stream  which  abounds  in  fish.  The 
rough  land  on  each  side  of  this  is  covered 
with  pine,  oak,  hickory  and  other  timber. 
This  land  is  cheap.  There  is  very  little  land 
here  subject  to  homestead.  Improved  land 
can  be  had  for  810  to  $20  per  acre.  It  will  grow 
fifty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  Bentonville, 
county-seat  of  Benton  county,  is  a  wide-awake 
modern  town.  Rogers  is  also  a  model  city  of 
2,500  inhabitants,  with  a  system  of  water- 
works, rolling-mill  of  150  barrel  capacity,  can- 
ning factory,  large  planing-mill,  soda  pop 
factory,  and  many  other  enterprises.  Our 
people  are  very  sociable,  and  will  welcome 
;  respectable  people  from  anywhere.  Our  sum- 
mers are  cool  and  our  winters  mild. 
Lowell,  Ark.  J.  B.  P. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

fljf  An  old  physician,  retiroil  from  practice,  had  placed 
'In  bis  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  formula 
jot  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and  per- 
manent cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 
Asthma  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  A  flections,  also  a 
positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and  all 
'Nervous  Complaints.  Having  tested  its  wonderful 
curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desiring  to 
relieve  human  suffering,  I  wilTsend  free  of  charge  to 
all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French  or 
English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this 
paper.   W.  A.  Notes, S20 Powers'  Block,  Rochester,  iff.  Y. 


POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Few  records  offer  more  points  for  serious  con- 
sideration in  the  life  and  development  of  a 
nation  than  that  of  its  population.  The  pop- 
ulation of  eaeh  state  and  territory,  all  the 
counties  in  the  United  States,  and  the  popula- 
tion of  cities,  with  page  after  page  of  other 
important  and  useful  information,  will  ' 
found  in  he  People's  Atlas  of  the  World,  a 
described  on  page  24.  This  is  the  most  wonder- 
ful book  of  the  century.  Remember  that  it  is 
described  on  page  24.   Read  about  it. 


be 
as 


$42.50  BUYS  IT  NOW. 

Think  of  it  I  For  the  next  sixty  days  only,  we  offer  our  famous 

Good  Hope  Organ 

(regular  price  $78)  complete  with  stool  and  instruction  book  for 
$43.50,  or  $45.00  after  ten  days'  trial,  or  850.00  On  Credit,  810.00  down 
and  85.00  per  month.  This  Organ  is  absolutely  perfect,  containing 
all  the  latest  improvements.  Black  walnut  case.  Fully  Warranted 
for  10  Years.  We  have  Organs  from  $37.50  up  and  Pianos  from 
$175  up.  Send  for  beautiful  Catalogue  showing  the  latest  and 
best  Organs  and  Pianos,  and  learn  how  to  save  from  $50  to  $300 
by  buying  directly  from  the  largest  manufacturers  In  the  World. 

CORNISH  &  CO.,  Ne?rsfy  so  yIL.  Washington,  New  Jersey. 
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SIX  TOOLS  IN  ONE.  ] 

This  Machine  is  the  greatest  help  ever  invented  for  the  Gardener.  It 
helps  him  to  do  things  as  they  should  be  done ;  helps  him  to  get  through 
before  the  sun  goes  down ;  helps  him  to  derive  the  greatest  results  from 
his  labor.  It  takes  the  place  of  hired  help,  because  it  does  more  work,  and 
does  it  better,  at  less  cost.  j 

The  PLANET  JR.  COMBINED  DRILL,  WHEEL  j 
HOE,  CULTIVATOR,  RAKE  and  PLOW, 

quickly  adjusted  for  it's  many  different  uses,  and  is 


Ask  to 
see  this  tool 
at  the  dealers 
If  not  to  be  found 
there  send  to  us,  and 
we  will  see  that  you  get 
one  as  cheap  as  though 
had  a  dealer  next  door. 


rapid,  easy,  and  perfect  in  operation.    Its  first  cost  is 
all  it  costs,  because  it  is  built  to  stand  the  wear  and 
tear.  The  "Planet  Jr."  Book  for  1894  will  give  you 
a  detailed  description  of  this  machine,  and  of 
20  other  equally  valuable  machines.  We 
send  it  Free.  Address 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO., 
1 107  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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SUNBEAM 

CULTIVATOR 


WITH 

Parallel 
Iron  Jointed 
Beams  and 

Celebrated  ^gJ^^^Sy^^^P^Ej^^^^pS^liP^  V  The 

il^^^S^^^^^^^^^^S^/  Only 
Spring  (i  W*®~  ^C^^^^^C^ A>^SPri^ 
Shovels.  mM        W;Wm-^^^    JllP^ioC     B/  \     /„,  1 

Shovel 

ever  pro- 
duced giving 
Universal  and  Entire 
Satisfaction. 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.  502  to  520  River  St.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 

'__  Branch  Houses:  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.;  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

♦ 

♦ 


Write  for 
Catalogue 
to 


TELEPHONE 

Patents  have  expired.  Genuine  Electric  Telephones, 
guaranteed  to  talk  twenty  miles,  only  $f>.00  per  pair. 
Sent  by  express  on  receipt  of  price,  with  two  hun- 
dred feet  of  wire  and  full  instructions.  Circulars  free. 
W.    A.    RANKIN,    NKW   LISBON,  OHIO. 

BABY  CARRIAGES5111^ 


C.  O.D. 

Anywhere  to  anyone  at  Wholesale  Prices  without  pay- 
TKKfesfta^fl  ing  onecentinadvance.Wepay  freight.  Buyfrom 
I  wSpS^railTr  factory.   Save  deal-  I  $18.50  Carriage  for  $9.25. 
t>3MiES2!»»/    ers-  pr„fits.    Largs    $1'J.00      "        "  »5.95. 

.illustrated  catalog  |   *;.00      "       «  »2.J5. 
™Jfre<'-  *d[iress  Cash  Buyers*  Union, 
W  ^Jf<ajy  lMWestVan  Buren  Street,  B  6,    Chicago,  III. 

HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE. 

TO  INTRODUCE  THE  FAMOUS 

IMPERIAL  WHEELS 

we  sell  samples  at  abso- 
lutely manufacturers' 
prices.  Strictly  high  grade. 
All  latest  improvements.  Il- 
lustrated circular  tree.  Great  opportunity  for 
Agents.  AMES  &  FROST  CO.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


1M 


AGIC  LANTERNS 

SLIDES,  &c, 
FOR  EXHIBITIONS. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.T.MILLIGAN, 

8  Chestnut  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Grant's  Household 
Repairing  Outfit 
$2.00, 

JUST  WHAT  YOU 
WANT. 

Will  pay  for  itself 
many  times  over  dur- 
ing the  year. 

The  outfit  consists 
of  the  I^oIh  and  Ma- 
terial shown  in  cut. 
Anyone   can   do  hia 
own   half-soling  and 
mending  of 
Boots,  Shoes,  Rubbers, 
I  Harness, Fnrniturc,Etc, 
We    also  furnish 
I  Half  Soles  (cut  to  ex- 
act size)  and  Patches. 

Price  for  Outfit,  $2. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  H.  GRANT, 

342  Wabash  Avenue. 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


"THE  FARM  AMD  FIRESIDE," 


it 


n 


ONE.  YEAR 


We  need  not  speak  of  the  merits  of  Arthur's  Home  Magazine.  They  are  well  known. 
This  is  a  special  clubbing  offer,  giving  those  so  inclined  the  chance  of  obtaining  at  an 
addition  of  only  10  cents  to  the  regular  subscription  price  of  Arthur's  Home  Magazine, 
both  periodicals  for  one  year.   The  Farm  and  Fireside  may  be  sent  to  one  address 
y    and  "Arthur's"  to  another,  if  preferred.   Address  all  orders  to 

►  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio,  or  | 

►  ARTHUR'S  NEW  HOME  MAGAZINE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ♦ 

♦♦♦^♦^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦t 


Best  Fences  and  Gates  for  all 
purposes.  Free  catalogue  giving 
particulars  and  prices.  Write 

THE  SEDGWICK  BROS.  CO.,  RICHMOND,^. 

Mention  Farm  and  Firesid*. 


»»1 


MILL'3 

,   STEEL  TO  WER 

MvSTQVERMFGCO. 

•^Hu/Elverst.  FREEPQRLiLLi 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


THE 

Hartford  Safeties 

ARE  MADE  FOR 

MEN 

AND 

LADIES 

Prices  are  low  and  quality  \ 
high.  Before  buying,  send  for\ 
one  of  our  Catalogues. 

THE  HARTFORD  CYCLE  CO 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


FARM  FENCE  FI10S0FY. 

The  cross  wires  of  a  smooth  wire  fence  may  be 
likened  unto  the  stitches  in  a  garment.  Ir  the 
thread  be  strong,  the  stitches  close,  that  garment 
shall  hold,  even  as  "The  Page"  holdeth  the  little 
pigs. 

But  beware  of  the  garment  held  together  by 
"basting  threads";  strong  cloth  and  big  thread 
availeth  not.  The  wearer  shall  surely  come  to  grief. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

When  writing  mention  this  paper. 


COLUMBIA 


New  in  Principle. 
Beautiful  in 
Appearance. 
Powerful  in  Operation. 

Contains  covered  Internnl  Geftr. 
TTnequaled  in  the  line  of  Pumping  Wind 
Mills,  We  solicit  the  closest  investiea- 
uon.Also  Columbia  Steel  Derricks, 
-  -  Iron  Turbine  Wind  Engines, 
BuclreyeForee  &  Lift  Pumps, 
Tank  and  Spray  Pumps,  Buckeye 
aod  Globe  Lawn  Mowers,Iron  Fenc- 
innui.m   Injj,  Crestlnir.  Etc.  Write  for  circular! 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0 

"THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 


THRESHERS,  ENGINES,  SAW  MILLS, 
HELLERS.  STACKERS.  BOILERS, 

For  Pamphlet,  sivins  full  description,  write 
to  THE  AllLTJIU  &  TAVLOK  MACHINERY  CO.,  Mansfield,  0. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 
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POOR  THING! 

There  was  a  little  girl, 

And  she  had  a  little  curl 
Right  down  in  the  middle  of  her  forehead; 
So  she  wore  it  to  the  hop, 
And  it  happened  off  to  drop— 

And  the  language  that  she  thought  was  sim- 
ply horrid! 

—Indianapolis  Journal. 


SHE  SILENCED  DEPEW. 

Some  of  the  best  of  Chicago's  post- 
prandial speakers  are  of  the  clergy, 
and  one  of  the  brightest  of  all  of 
them  is  Rev.  P.  S.  Henson,  the 
popular  pastor  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist church.  At  a  dinner  not  long 
ago  he  was  called  upon  without 
any  warning,  and  acquitted  himself  as  clev- 
erly as  he  always  does  under  such  circum- 
stances. He  incidentally  stated  that  the  only 
great  man  who  had  not  been  spoiled  by  being 
"lionized"  was  Daniel. 

Dr.  Henson  referred  in  this  connection,  too, 
to  Dr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  the  silver-tongued 
New-Yorker,  who  speaks  best  after  he  has  lost 
his  appetite,  and  of  him  he  told  a  story.  Dr. 
Depew,  he  said,  was  in  attendance  at  a  Baptist 
social  affair  once  upon  a  time,  and  he  had  a 
seat  next  to  a  good  sister,  whom  he  attempted 
to  patronize. 

"Do  you  know,  madam,"  he  said  to  her  be- 
tween courses,  "I  came  very  near  being  a 
Baptist  myself." 

The  lady  expressed  mild  surprise,  and  Dr. 
Depew  proceeded  to  make  it  a  little  stronger. 

"Yes,  I  narrowly  escaped  immersion  once," 
he  said. 

"Indeed,"  said  the  lady.  "Why,  Dr.  Depew, 
I  never  thought  you  could  disappear  from  the 
public  gaze  long  enough  for  that,"  whereat 
Dr.  Depew  busied  himself  with  the  next 
course  and  forever  after  held  his  peace— on 
that  occasion  at  least.— Chicago  Post. 


DREAMING  TO  A  PURPOSE. 

"The  wife  of  a  friend  of  mine  in  Middletown 
had  a  curious  dream  the  other  night,"  said  a 
well-known  Orange  county  lawyer.  "Her 
husband  had  received  a  sum  of  money,  and  he 
rolled  the  bills  up  with  a  bran  new  §10  bill  on 
the  outside.  He  went  home  in  the  evening, 
and  while  giving  his  wife  some  money, 
noticed  that  the  new  $10  bill  was  gone.  He 
searched  his  pockets,  but  the  missing  note 
could  not  be  found.  Next  morning  the  wife 
woke  up  her  husband  and  brought  the  subject 
of  the  lost  bill  to  his  mind  by  the  query: 

"  'Was  that  310  bill  numbered  151?' 

"The  husband  said  he  didn't  know  whether 
the  number  was  151  or  whether  the  bill  had 
any  number  on  it  at  all. 

'"And  furthermore,'  said  he,  'I  don't  care, 
for  I  never  expect  to  see  the  bill  again.' 

"  'Don't  be  too  sure,'  said  his  wife.  'You 
took  that  money  out  of  your  pocket  before 
you  got  into  the  house  last  night.' 

"'Yes,  I  did,'  said  the  husband.  'But  how 
did  you  know  it?' 

"  'I  bad  a  dream  last  night  that  you  did,'  re- 
plied the  wife.  'And  I  dreamed  that  the 
number  of  the  bill  was  151,  and  that  the  wind 
blew  the  note  out  of  your  hand.' 

"  'Nonsense,'  said  the  husband. 

"Nothing  more  was  said  about  it.  My 
friend  ate  his  breakfast  and  went  to  his  busi- 
ness. Early  in  the  forenoon  his  wife  came  in 
smiling.  She  had  a  new  S10  bill  in  her  hand. 
She  showed  the  number  to  her  husband  tri- 
umphantly.  It  was  151. 

"  'And  I  went  out  in  the  garden  and  found 
the  bill  among  the  tomato-vines,  just  where  I 
dreamed  the  wind  had  blown  it,'  she  said. 

"Now  this  is  fact.  How  can  you  explain 
it?"— New  York  Sun. 


UNWRITTEN  COURT  NEWS. 

The  president— "Ha!  Who  comes  here?" 

Herald  (from  Hawaii)— Grover  Cleveland, 
president  of  the  United  States,  I,  Sambo 
Ebony,  of  the  court  of  Hawaii,  accredited 
representative  of  Queen  Liliuokalani,  now  in 
her  majesty's  name  demand  that  you  at  once 
restore  her  to  the  throne  of  her  fathers, 
wrested  from  her  by  force ;  or  failing  in  that, 
I,  Sambo  Ebony,  envoy  of  the  court  of  Hawaii, 
do  now  freely  and  openly  denounce  you  and 
your  people  as  base  meddlers,  and  I  hereby 
warn  you  to  beware  the  dire  punishment 
which  is  to  come.   There  lies  my  gage !" 

The  president— "By  my  halidom,  thou 
speakest  boldly!  What  canst  thy  ex-royal 
mistress  do?" 

Herald  (with  a  shriek  of  defiance)— "She  can 
lecture !"— Puck. 


NO  PRAYER-MEETING  THIS  WEEK. 

The  story  goes  that  in  a  neighboring  town  a 
minister  on  winding  up  his  Sunday  evening 
sermon  said: 

"I  am  compelled  to  announce,  brethren  and 
sisters,  that  our  regular  Wednesday  evening 
prayer-meeting  will  not  be  held  this  week.  1 
shall  be  on  hand,  of  course,  but  the  janitor 
will  be  unavoidably  absent  that  evening,  and 
it  takes  two  to  make  a  prayer-meeting.  We 
will  sing  the  doxology  and  be  dismissed." 


PERFECTLY  HELPLESS. 

Mr.  Meanitall— "So  you  have  quite  recov- 
ered from  your  throat  trouble,  Miss  Cotil- 
lon?" 

Miss  Cotillon— "Yes,  but  it  has  left  me  in  a 
terrible  condition.  The  doctor  says  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  raise  my  voice  or  scream." 

Mr.  Meanitall— "That  is  not  very  serious; 
you  seem  to  talk  all  right." 

Miss  Cotillon— "Yes;  but  suppose  someone 
should  try  to  kiss  me,  for  instance?" 


A  WONDERFUL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

$8.95  buys  a  Sl.1.00  Road  Cart;  S3fi.00  a  $75.00  Top  Car- 
riage. Easiest  terms  ever  ofi'ereil.  For  particulars  send 
this  notice  to  SEABS,  liOEBL'CK&CO.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


HE  QUIT  AT  THAT. 

Fresh  drummer  (who  got  on  at  last  station) 
— "You  will  pardon  my  speaking  to  you,  but 
when  I  see  a  pretty  woman  all  alone,  I  always 
interest  myself.  And  you  know  we  drum- 
mers are  hard  to  beat." 

Pretty  young  woman  (coolly)— "Oh,  I  don't 
know !  My  husband,  who  will  be  back'as  soon 
as  he  finishes  his  cigar,  had  no  trouble  beat- 
ing the  other  two  who  tried  to  flirt  with  me." 


THE  STUMPER  STUMPED. 

Mrs.  Spouter— "Where  are  you  going  to- 
night, John?" 

Mr.  Spouter— "I  am  due,  my  dear,  to  address 
the  Consolidated  Cohorts  of  the  Home  Indus- 
tries of  Hohokus." 

Mrs.  Spouter— "If  you  would  stop  your  talk- 
ing and  do  more  working,  several  home  in- 
dustries I  know  of  would  prosper  better. 
Hustle  down,  now,  and  bring  up  the  coal !" 


REAPING  WHERE  HE  HAD  SOWN. 

Widow— "I  want  a  stone  for  my  husband's 
grave  exactly  like  the  other  one  in  the  lot." 

Agent— "But  isn't  it  a  trifle  small  for  a  man 
of  your  husband's  prominence?" 

Widow— "No,  sir!  If  Thomas  thought  a 
stone  like  that  was  good  enough  for  his  first 
wife,  I  guess  it's  plenty  good  enough  for 
Thomas." 


NOTHING  TO  CROW  ABOUT. 

"The  sun  never  sets  on  England's  domin- 
ions," remarked  the  boasting  Britisher. 

"England  reminds  me  of  an  old  hen,"  re- 
sponded the  Yankee. 

"Why?"  demanded  the  Britisher,  angrily. 

"A  hen's  son  never  sets,  either."— Life. 


AN  URGENT  CALL. 

She— "One  of  the  legs  of  our  sofa  is  broken. 
Will  you  come  around  right  away  and  fix  it?" 

Carpenter— "I'm  very  busy  just  now,  miss. 
Won't  to-morrow  do?" 

She— "Oh,  dear,  no.  It  must  be  ready  by 
seven-thirty  this  evening." 


PICTURES  AS  AN  EDUCATOR. 

There  is  nothing  so  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive as  pictures.  Long  before  children  know 
their  letters,  they  obtain  a  surprising  amount 
of  knowledge  from  seeing  pictures  alone.  This 
explains  one  of  the  many  causes  for  the  great 
popularity  of  the  People's  Atlas,  a  description 
of  which  will  be  found  on  page  24.  Never  in 
the  history  of  book-making  has  so  valuable  a 
book  been  offered  at  so  small  a  price.  It  is 
simply  a  gigantic  bargain.  See  special  offer. 


LITTLE  BITS. 

It  has  no  doubt  often  occurred  to  you  while 
walking  on  the  street  that  you  have  met  a 
pedestrian  going  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  in  the  attempt  to  pass  you,  bob  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  both  being  imbued  with  the 
same  idea.  The  result  is  a  dodging  two  or 
three  times  from  one  side  to  the  other  before 
either  gets  by.  The  other  day  a  reporter  met 
with  that  experience,  and  a  gay  young  colored 
girl  was  the  pedestrian  coming  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  After  two  or  three  manoeuvers 
the  colored  woman  explained: 

"For  de  Lawd's  sake,  man,  what  is  this 
a-gwan  to  be,  a  waltz  or  a  schottische?" — 
Philadelphia  Call. 

This  is  the  way  an  Arkansas  editor  puts  it: 
"You  may  hive  all  the  stars  in  a  nail-keg, 
hang  the  ocean  on  a  rail  to  dry,  put  the  sky  in 
a  gourd  to  soak,  unbuckle  the  belly-band  of 
eternity  and  let  out  the  sun  and  moon,  but 
never  delude  yourself  with  the  idea  that  you 
can  escape  that  place  on  the  other  side  of  pur- 
gatory unless  you  pay  the  printer."—  Courier, 
San  Bernardino,  Cat. 

President  of  insurance  company — "I  am 
afraid  our  advertising  man  is  no  good.  He 
sent  a  shipment  of  blotters  to  Philadelphia." 

Secretary— "What  of  that?" 

"They  don't  use  blotters  there;  they  wait 
for  the  ink  to  dry."— Brooklyn  Life. 


800000000009 
Agony  is  annoyance 
^  concentrated. 

Beecham's 

(a  Guinea  I 
Pills 
a  Box.  / 

(Tasteless) 

are  concentrated 
remedies  for  the 
annoyance  of 
Indigestion  or  the 
Agony  of  Dyspepsia. 

25  cents  a  box. 

>ooooooooo 


pi  m  mm  rnik^  reduced,  15  lbs. 

k  H  I  UWIW  a  month  ;  any  one 
p  JLA  I      can  make  remedy  at  home. 

■  ■      Miss  M.Ainley, Supply, Ark., 

says,  *'I  lost  43  lbs.  and  feel  Bplendid.'*  No 
starving. No  sickness. Particulars  (sealed) 
"x.HALL  &  CO.,B.,Box  4Q4.ST. Louis, Mo. 
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DR. 

A.  Owen. 

IANCES 


CURE 


ACUTE,  CHRONIC  AND  NERVOUS 
DISEASES  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF 
DRUGS  OR  MEDICINES. 

Notice  our  address,  street  and  number  following  testimonial. 


MRS.    CHARLES    FRANK,    NORTH  SYRA- 
CUSE, N.  Y.,  CURED  OF  NEURALGIA, 
KIDNEY    AND    LIVER  TROUBLES, 
GALL  STONES,  NERVOUS  PROS- 
TRATION AND  FEMALE  WEAK- 
NESS IN  A  WORST  FORM. 

Dr.  A.  Owen,  Chicago,  III: 

North  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Sept.  14, 1891. 
Dear  Sir— After  being  worn  out  with  pain  for  five 
years,  and  doctoring  all  those  long  years,  I  chanced 
to  see  Mrs.  Ella  Trautman's  statement  in  the 
National  Tribune.  As  1  read  it,  1  thought,  as  a  last 
resort,  I  would  try  one  of  your  Electric  Belts,  for  I 
had  doctored  with  physicians  in  Syracuse,  only  re- 
ceiving temporary  relief,  and  began  to  think  there 
was  no  hope  for  me.  I  purchased  one  of  your  No.  4 
Electric  Belts  and  found  relief  at  once.  I  could  feel 
my  diseases  gradually  disappearing.  It  is  now 
seven  months  since  I  commenced  wearing  the  Belt, 
and  I  have  not  taken  a  drop  of  medicine  since  the 
first  day  I  commenced  wearing  it.  I  have  worn  the 
Belt  according  to  instructions  every  afternoon  since 
I  received  it,  and  to-day  I  am  thankful  to  you  for 
your  wonderful  discovery.  For  two  or  three  years 
I  suffered  with  dyspepsia,  had  terrible  pains  in  my 
side,  my  food  refused  to  digest.  Now  I  can  eat 
almost  anything  without  any  distress  In  the 
stomach. 

For  two  long  years  I  did  not  have  a  good  night's  sleep.  I  was  so  dreadful  nervous  it  seemed 
as  if  1  would  be  wild.  I  used  to  tell  my  husband  if  I  could  not  get  rid  of  this  nervousness  I 
did  not  wish  to  live,  as  life  was  almost  a  burden.  Worn  out  and  completely  discouraged,  I  at 
last  found  relief  in  your  No.  4  Electric  Belt,  and  that  is  more  than  doctors  did  for  me.  I  also 
had  severe  pains  in  my  head.  At  times  I  could  hardly  see  one  go  around  the  room.  I  cannot 
tell  how  much  I  suffered,  but  the  Belt  has  taken  away  all  pain  and  nervousness,  and  I  can 
sleep  good  once  more.  When  I  began  wearing  the  Belt  I  could  hardly  walk  around  the  house, 
but  after  the  first  week  I  began  to  get  stronger,  and  have  continued  to  improve  ever  since, 
until  to-day  1  feel  like  a  new  person.  The  Belt  has  given  me  new  life,  and  I  can  enjoy  com- 
pany once  more.  Doctor,  you  don't  know  how  good  it  seems  to  get  out.  It  seems  as  if  I  was 
let  out  of  prison.  My  husband  wears  the  Belt  in  the  forenoon  for  kidney  trouble,  and  it  is 
helping  him.  He  joins  with  me  in  the  highest  praise.  If  I  could  not  replace  it  I  would  not 
take  any  amount  of  money  for  my  Belt.  I  would  not  give  my  Electr'c  Belt  for  all  the  doctors 
and  drugs  in  Syracuse  if  I  could  not  get  another.  I  would  say  to  ladies  who  are  suffering 
from  diseases  peculiar  to  our  sex,  to  try  one  of  Dr.  Owen's  Electric  Belts,  and  you  will  find 
relief  at  once,  for  it  did  for  me  what  medicines  could  not  do,  and  I  trust  it  will  do  the  same 
for  you.  It  will  also  take  away  that  tired  feeling  and  give  you  rest  at  night.  Now,  doctor, 
please  accept  my  thanks.  You  have  my  permission  to  use  this  letter  if  you  so  desire.  I  feel 
it  a  duty  to  inform  people  of  your  wonderful  discovery. 

Yours  Respectfully,  MRS.  CHARLES  FRANK. 


Mrs.  Cbarles  Frank. 


Persons  making  inquiries  from  the  writers  of  testimonials  are  requested  to 
inclose  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  to  insure  a  prompt  reply. 

OUR    ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE, 

Containing  full  information  regarding  the  cure  of  Acute,  Chronic  and  Nervous 
Diseases,  sworn  testimonials  and  portraits  of  people  who  have  been  cured,  list  of 
diseases,  etc.,  in  English,  Swedish,  German  and  Norwegian,  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  upou  receipt  of  six  cents  postage. 

THE  OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT  &  APPLIANCE  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Only  Factory,  201  to  211  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
When  writing  please  mention  this  paper. 
THE  LARGEST  ELECTRIC  BELT  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE  WORLD. 


CONSUMPTION 

SURELY  CURED. 

To  the  Editor — Please  inform  your  readers 
that  I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above 
named  disease.  By  its  timely  rise  thousands 
of  hopeless  cases  have  been  permanently 
cured.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  two  bottles  of 
my  remedy  free  to  any  of  your  readers  who 
have  consumption  if  they  will  send  me  their 
express  and  post  office  address.  Respectfully, 
T.  A.  Slocum,  M.C.,  183  Pearl  St..  New  YorS 


FOLKS  REDUCED 

From  15  to  25  lbs.  per 
mooth  by  a  harmless 
treatment  administered 
Sy  practicing  physician  of  17  years'  experience.  No^"\~ 
bad  effects;  no  detention  from  business;  no  st&rr-(  _\ 
ing;  no  wrinkles  or  flabblness  follow  this  treatment  It  improves 
the  general  health,  clears  the  skin,  and  beautifies  the  complexion. 
Endorsed  by  physicians  and  leading  society  ladies.  Thoosands  cured. 
PATIENTS  TREATED  BY  MAIL 
Confidentially.   For  particulars  call,  or  address  with  6c  in  stamps, 

O.  W.  F».  SNYDER,  M.  !>-, 
260  M'VICKER'S  THEATER  BUILDING,  CHICAGO. 

Is  a  DISEASE* 
It  can  be  Oared 

1  by  administer- 
ing Or.  Haines'  Golden  Specific  It  can  be 
given  without  tne  knowledge  of  the  patient,  if 
desired,  in  coffee,  tea  or  articles  of  food.  Cures 
guaranteed.  Send  for  circulars.  ©OUMEBI 
SPECIFIC  CO.,  185  Race  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
&&*Th4  Only  Cure,  Itetvare  of  Imitators* 

MOTHERS  SEE  HERE. 

I  will  Care  your  Girl  or  Boy  of  Bed-wetting 

In  two  weeks.    Send  me  $1.00  for  the  Medicine 
or  Prescription,  either  one.    Particulars  free, 
DR.  S.  C.  CLARK,  15  Court  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass. 


DRUNKENNESS 


"Perfect 
Manhood 

AND 

How  to 
Attain  It." 


T 


on  30  DaysTria) 

Easy,  durable  and 
cheap.    A  radical 
cure  effected.  Send  for  sealed  catalogue. 
Eggleston  Truss  Co.  69  Dearborn  St.  Chicago. 


RUSSES 


RUPTURE 


positire  radical  Curo  at  hom,* 
(Sealed.)  BoolcEnrisg  fullparticulan 
8entFl«e.  Artdree.  DR.  W.S.RICE, 
fiox.F,  SmithrilUj,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


AX/TRV  IIC  mil  Invention  for  man  or  woman. 
ft.n  I  UOLr  UL  Sample  gent  (sealed)  25  cts.  2 
foilOcta.  Rubber  Specialty  Co. , Box  lui, Oswego, N.Y. 


■a  A  Wonderful 
New  Medical 
Book,  written 
for  Men  Only. 
One  copy  may 
be  had  free  on 
application. 


Erie 
Medical 
Co,, 

Niagara  Square, 
Buffalo  N.Y 


TURKISH  HAIR  ELIXIR  . 

Grows  a  Hoary  Beard,  tv  Glossy  .Moustache,  Beautiful  hyebrowo.  of 
Luxuriant  Hair  on  Bftld  Heads  in  one  month  or  money  refunded. 
A  preparation  itaat  may  be  relied  cm.  and  every  pkge  is  sold  wttfi  a 
jroiLrant**.  Price  25  eta.  ready  for  use.  3  for  50  cu.  sealed  by  mail. 
TREMONT  MAN'U  CO.,  Sta,  A,  Boston,  Mass. 


ACTUM*   SMITH  NIGHT'S  

AolnlYlA  AND  HAY  FEVER  REMEDY 

Sold  under  positive  guaranty. Sam  pies 
free.    L.  SMITHNIGHT,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


OPIUM 
OPIUM 


anil  WHISKEY  Habits 
cured  nt  home  withont  pain. 
Book    of  particulars  free. 

B.M  WlMiLI.EY.M.D.Atlanta.ba 


orlHorpblne  Habit  Cored  at 
Home  Trial  Free.  No  Pain. 
Comp'd  Oxygen  AJa'n,  Et.Way»e,ta*, 


CANCER 


Permanently  Cured  !   !   !  ! 

Home  treatment  $20  to  $35.  Send 
stamp  for  hook. 

JNO.  B.  HARRIS,  Port  Payne.  Ala. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyas  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


April  1,  1894. 
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CLIPPINGS. 

The  secret  of  whipping  cream  success- 
fully is,  imprimis,  to  have  perfectly  sweet 
cream,  and  to.  set  it  on  the  ice  several  hours 
before  use.  When  needed,  sweeten  and 
flavor  to  taste,  and  set  the  bowl  in  a  large 
pan  of  cracked  ice.  Have  a  second  bowl 
beside  you  and  use  an  egg-beater.  As  the 
froth  rises,  lay  it  in  the  second  bowl.  If 
you  wish  a  stiff  whip,  put  the  froth  on  a 
sieve,  and  the  cream  that  drips  from  it  can 
be  beaten  again. 

Last  year  we  tried  a  new  thing  in  the 
way  of  back  yard  decoration.  A  large 
sugar-barrel,  the  sides- of  which  were  irreg- 
ularly pierced  with  holes  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, was  filled  with  rich  loam  and  set  near 
the  kitchen  door.  Into  the  holes  were 
forced  from  the  outside,  roots  of  small, 
thrifty  plants;  verbenas,  sweet  alyssum, 
eschscholtzia,  mesembryanthemum,  por- 
tulacca,  dwarf  blue  ageratum,  apple  gera- 

'  nium,  calendula  and  achillea,  all  of  some- 
what trailing  habit.  In  the  top  of  the 
barrel  we  planted  the  new  pink  and  white 
decorative  geranium,  Souvenir  de  Mirande, 
a  wine-red  coleus,  canna,  Star  of  '91,  gold 
and  scarlet,  heliotrope,  a  pink  and  white 
can  tana  and  arudbeckia,  yellow  and  Drown. 
Around  the  edge  were  placed  hanging 

'vines,  Lobb's  nasturtiums,  manettia,  trail- 
ing fuchsia,  and  white  fringed  petunias— a 
vast  improvement  on  the  common  sorts. 

Day  by  day  that  homely  barrel  increased 
in  beauty?  and  was  far  more  showy  than 
a  costly  stone  vase  which  occupied  a  con- 
spicuous position  on  the  lawn ;  it  was 
simply  a  mass  of  bloom.  Such  an  orna- 
ment is  within  the  reach  of  everyone  who 
possesses  a  sunny  yard  in  country  or  city, 
or  lacking  that,  a  shed,  and  may  bo  planted 
as  late  as  July,  when  odds  and  ends  of 
flowers  are  sold  at  greatly  reduced  prices 
by  the  florists. 

FREE  TO  INVALID  LADIES. 

A  safe,  simple  homo  treatment  that  cured  me  after 
years  of  suffering  with  female  troubles,  etc.,  sent  free 
to  ladies  with  full  instructions  how  to  use  it.  Address, 
Mrs.  D.  L.  ORME,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


IVY  POISONING. 

A  simple  remedy  for  ivy  poisoning,  and 
one  which  affords"  instant  relief,  is  water 
applied  as  hot  as  can  be  borne.  Ivy  pois- 
oning is  often  a  very  serious  matter.  In 
cases  of  severe  poisoning  the  eruption  often 
recurs  every  summer,  and  causes  great  dis- 
comfort and  pain.  The  hot  water  should 
be  applied  every  hour  or  two,  or  as  often  as 
the  itching  returns.  Poisoning  by  sumac 
yields  to  the  same  treatment. 


A  $65  SEWING  MACHINE  FREE. 

Our  $65  Alvah  Sewing  Machine  now  sold  by 
us  at  $8.25  to  $22.50  will  be  placed  in  your, 
home  to  use  without  cost  of  one  cent  to  you. 
Cut  out  this  advertisement  and  iend  to  day 
to  ELY  M'F'G  CO.,  Dept.  25  Chicago,  111. 


VnilR  PORTRAIT00-  rubber  stamp, cuts  of  vour  build- 
lUUri  rUltlnHII  ings,  etc.,  put  on  self-inking  rubber 
stamp.  Print  your  own  picture  on  letter  heads,  envel- 
opes, cards,  etc.  A  cheapand  useful  invention .  Sendfor 
free  samples, etc.  Photo  Rubber  StampCo., Coshocton, O. 

tin  fin  fnr  tl  nn  "Russian  yeast."  fuii 

4IU.UU  IUI  iJI.UUi  directions  how  to  make  Russian 
Yeast  Cakes,  the  best  in  the  world,  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  GEORGE  RICH- 
BERGER,  P.  O.  Box  188,  Clarksdale,  Miss. 

7  Eft  Fora  FIRST-CLASS 
f,JU  PNEUMATIC 

1  SAFETY  BICYCLE. 

J.E.Poo.man,5w.5tli,Cin.O. 


PRINTING  OFFICE  I5< 


A  largofont  of  Type  (ovcr4A)  with  Figures, 
Holder,  Indelible  Ink,  Pad,  Tweezers,  Corkacrew, 
etc.,  o3  shown  in  cut.  complete-in  neat  case.  BeBt 
Linen  Marker,  Card  Printer,  etc.  Regular  Price  60c 
Sample  postpaid  for  15c,  to  introduce,  with  Cat- 
aloipieonflOO  new  articles.  CAT.  FREE. 
INGERSOLL&  IEro.65  CortlandtSLV.Y.Clty 


LYON  &  HEALY, 
57  Monroe  St.,  Chicago 

Will  Mall  Free  their  newly  enlarged 
Catalogue  of  Band   Instruments,  TJni-  ' 
forms  and  Equipments.   400  Fine  Il- 
lustrations,  describing   every  article  ' 
required   by  Bands  or   Drum  Corps. 

Contains  instructions  for  Amateur  Bands, 
Exercises  and  Drum  Major's  Tactics,  By- 
Laws,  and  a  Selected  List  of  Band  Music.  ' 


SELL  MUSIG 


We  will  pay  a 
liberal  Salary 
to   Agents  who 

will  take  subscri- 
bers for  Wood- 
ward's Musical  Monthly.  Send  ten  cents  and  receive 
Copy  with  five  full  size  and  complete  pieces  of  latest  vocal 
and  instrumental  music.  Address  WOODWARD'S 
MUSICAL  MONTHLY.  S42  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

20  PER  CENT. 

Dividend  earned  and  paid  for  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary to  our  subscribers.  Our  record  is  unsurpassed. 
JJpccmber  dividend  21  per  cent.  January  dividend 
W  per  cent.  February  20  per  cent.  Fourteenth  syndi- 
cate now  being  formed.  S4  to  $20  per  month,  can  be 
niaik-  by  investing  S20  to  $100  in  our  syndicate  plan  of 
speculation.  Send  for  circular.  THOMPSON  &  CO., 
bankers  and  Brokers,  60  Broadway.  New  York. 


COLD!  DIAMOND!  PEARL! 

HINGS  FBEE  !  I 

Girls,  do  you  want  one!  If  so,  send 
us  your  address  and  take  your 
choice,  it  don't  cost  you  a  cent. 
Will  you  agree  to  do  a  few  hours 
■work  showing  our  new  goods  to 
your  friends  !  That  is  all  we  ask. 
State  which  ring  you  want.  All 
eolid  gold.  No.  1,  set  with  genuine 
diamond ;  No.  2,with  genuine  pearl ; 
No.  3.  richly  engraved  band  ring.  Send  NOW,  we  want 
one  girl  in  each  neighborhood.  We  gave  away  over 
15,000  rings  in  past  two  years.  State  size.  Address 
t.  Mi  ASSOCIATION,  269  De»rbornSt.Chie«go,lH. 


To  Honest  People 


il  tonic 

0 


After  you  have  tested  all  nostrums  and  doctors 
only  to  grow  older  and  worse,  send  to  me  with  the 
names  of  others  you  would  confer  a  blessing  on,  and 
receive  by  return  mail  proof  in  the  article  itself  at 
my  expense,  that  VIT^-ORE  is  no  man  made  remedy, 
is  the  most  efficacious,  antiseptic,  re-life-giving,  tis- 
nerve  and  now  blood  making  constitutional  tome 
ever  before  discovered  or  known  toman, 
and  tin1  best  iliing  in,  on,  or  out  of  the 
earth  for  all  who  need  any  remedy  for 
any  ill  brought  in  from  age,  over  exer- 
tion, worries  or  protracted  feebleness. 
It  i«  no'ijuaek's  invention,  but  a  creation 
of  man's  Creator;  nothing  added  or 
extracted.  It  challenges  tin-  admiration  of  all  who 
test  it,  and  the  investigation  of  all  honest  people 
who  would  leave  themselves  and  the  world  better 
than  they  found  it.  I  ask  no  one  to  take  my 
word,  but  the  positive  PROOF,  in  a  wav  no  liv- 
ing man  evf.r  itEFORE  OFFERED  it.  This  ad.  may 
never  again  appear  in  this  paper,  so  answer  now 
and  live  to  bless  the  day  you  did  so.  THEO. 
NOELj  Geologist,  472  Ogden  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

El  'Pill 

ELGIN  a 

or  Waltham. 
WARRANTED  FIVE  YRS. 

Dust  proof  case, solid  Bilverine 
or  oresilver,  warranted  not 
to  tarnish  and  to  look  better 
and  wearlongerthansolid 
ilver  and  much  stronger. 
Your  choice  of  genuine 
Elgin  or  Waltham 
works,  stem  wind  and 
set.  Bear  in  miDd  this 
is  a  dust  proof,  screw 
bezel  case,  a  regular$10 
watch,  and  we  will  sell 
them  at  S4.95  for  60 
days  only.  Send  usyour 
name,  post  office  ad- 
dress and  name  of  yuur 
nearest  express  office, 
and  we  will  ship  the 
watch  there  for  you  to 
examine.  If  fully  satis- 
fled  pay  the  agent  our 
price  84.95  and  ex- 
press   cbargeB  and  take 
the     watch,  otherwise 
don't  pay  a  cent.  Address 
H.ZIEK  &  00.  Wholesale  Jewelers 
2  Washington  St,  Chicago,  III 

CT||ny  Thorough  and  practi- 
O  I  %M%m9  1  ■  cal  instruction  given 
by  Mail,  at  student's  Home,  in  Book- 
keeping, Business  Forms,  Penmanship, 
Arithmetic,Letter'\Vriting,Grammar,Snorthand,etc.7 
Years'  Success.  Students  and  references  from  every 
State.  M\  ages  taught.;!  Trial  Lesson  andCataloguefor2c. 
BRYANT  &  STRATTON,  449  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 

to  school  to  learn  Book-keeping,  but  write 
to  .1.11. Goodwin,  623,  1215  Broadway,  N.Y. 


DON'T  GO 


Etc.  quickly  obtained.  No  Attorney's 
fee  until  allowed.  Advice  and  circular 
free.COLlAMER  &  CO.  615  F  St., Washington,  DC 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  WASHINGTON,  0.  C. 

No  attorney's  fee  until  patent  ob- 
tained.   Write  for  Inventor's  Guide, 


PATENTS 


LEHMANN,  fATTISOR  &  SESB1T, 

Washington,  D.  C.  Examina- 
tions Free.   Send  for  circulars 


A  TELEGRAPH  OPERATOR'S 

WORK  IS  PLEASANT, 
and  pays  good  wages  the  year 
round,  in  good  times  and  bad. 
We  teach  it  quickly,  and  start  our 
graduates  in  railroad  service.  Write 
for  free  IIIub.  Catalogue.  Address 
Valentine's  School  ol  Telegraphy, 
•faueaville.  Wis. 


A  fSCMTOinakebisinonej.  Catalogue  quiet  selling  household 
MUlklll  1  Particles  free.  Clint  Dirg.Co.  38  W, Wash.  St.  Chicago. 

RUBBER  STAMPS.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
to  agents.  The  G.  A.  Habpejb  Mig.  Co.,  Cleveland.  O. 

1   ArtV  AGENTS.   Good  pay.   Work  at  home. 

■   Cobb  Medicinal  Co.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

WANT  YOtT  to  distribute-  circalnra,  samples,  etc..  In  your  locality  for  our  ejnr 
dicatoofbiaadv-oriiBcra.  13  to  55  i.pr  IhouHacd.  CASH.  PAID.  No  conTnaaing. 
EncioaoBtamp.  DISTRIBUTING  BDBEAU,  P.O.Box  1925.  Neir  York  City. 

■with  Crysialinb.  Stops  pain  and  do- 
cay.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Circular  frtu 
i  T.F.Truman,  MJ>.,WeUflBridgc,N,X 

to  M  Eh  ft  9am  fllft  Aft  for  attributing  circulars.  jSdcToh 

iJ&0fr9U  ||f(|U  stamp.  U.S.  Distributing  Bureau,  Chicago 


WE 

FILL YOUR 


GOOD  LADY  Writers  Wanted 

Copying  at  home.  LockBox  1204,  Lima,  Ohio. 


v  TO  DO 


WORK 


FOE  ALL.  |T5  a  month  salary  and  ex- 
penses paid.  If  you  waDt  employment  write 
at  once  to  P.  O.  VICKERY,  Angasta.Maine. 


AGENTS 


wanted  in  erery  town.  Something 
new.  875  a  month.  Write  quick. 
Sherman  A  Batter,  26W.  Lake  St.  Chicago 


u 


NPI  CTnU'Q(,AR!WhaS8oldfor$2.00.  I  send  it 
NlilX  I  UHtl  OUflD!HandIll'sMagazine,6months 
foronly10c.,post-p'd.  E.F.NASON.132  Church  St., N.t. 


TOUR  FUTURE  REVEALED. 

Send  your  name  and  address  to  Box  D 
1692,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  free  book,  which 
tells  you  how  to  read  your  own  fortune. 


Gk\  rc&jcu  u/AUTcntoseilour6oo"JsbysamPlestothe 

AnLLOmE.n  TVHIl  I  LLP  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  sell 

on  sight  to  every  business  man  or  firm;  liberal  salary,  money 
advanced  for  advertising  and  expenses,  Permanen  position. 
Address  with  stamp,  KING  MFG.  CO.,  A  64  Chicago,  111. 


I  ARV  IB/  M  MTCft  at  ho™°-  t0  ft93l3t  ug  Preparing  a<3- 
B  IX  HI  I  Ww  C&aV  I  t"  II  dresses,  also  other  writing  and  eaay 
^S^^I^ILfSSmm^iSl  offi«c,work- *25  to!30p«rwcckentiro 
JiT^r^  .Mi^BllBSl^iPJ  yenr.  If  eon venieri t  eneloso  stamp. 
WOMAN'S  CO-OPEEATIVB  TOILET^CO.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.  (Ino!) 


$5.00  1000 


CASH  to  distribute  circulars.  Send 
4c  stamps.  Pioneer  Mfg. Co. Chicago 


AWOMAN'SSUGCESS:-  -  »ade 


!  For  two  yeart 


 $25aweek 

at  Home.  Instructions  FREE  to  lady  readers.  Send  stamp. 
(No  humbug),   DIRS,  i.  A.  DUNNING,  BoxlS.  Anna,  Ohio. 


$15.00  TO  $40.00   A  WEEK 

Can  be  made  working  for  U6.  Of  special  interest  and 
value  to  all  farmers.  Spare  hours  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage.  8.  I.  Bell  iSfc  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

You  can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  A.  new 
guide  to  rapid  wealth,  with  -240  fine  en- 
gravings, sent  free  to  any  person.  This 
is  a  chance  of  a  lifetime.  Write  at  once. 
Lynn  &  Co.  48  Bond  St.  New  York 


YOU 


GENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

[  or  COMMISSION,  to  handle  the  New  Patent 
Chemical  Ink  Erasing:  Pencil 


ing  $50  per  week.    Monroe  Eraser  Bf  g  Co.,  X! 


Agents  mak- 
S,  LaCrosse,  Wij. 


PREMIUMS  FOR  SADIES.  We  are  giv- 
w  ing  grand  premiums  to  ladies 

for  getting  up  clubs  for  our  paper.  Each  sub- 
scriber also  gets  a  free  premium.  Address  at  once, 
LADIES  HOME  COMPANION,  Sprincfield.O. 


HAIR  ON  THE  FACE,  NECK,  ARMS  OR  ANY  PART  OF  THE  PERSON 

QUICKLY  DISSOLVED  AND  REMOVED  WITH  THE  NEW  SOLUTION 

*  AOP6H6  ? 

AND    THE    GROWTH    FOREVER    DESTROYED    WITHOUT    THE    SLIGHTEST  *  * 

*  *  *  INJURY    OR    DISCOLORATION    OF    THE    MOST    DELICATE  SKIN. 

Discovered  by  Accident.— In  Compounding,  an  incomplete  mixture  waa  accidentally 
spilled  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  on  washing  afterward  it  waa  discovered  that  the  hair  waa 
completely  removed.  We  purchased  the  new  discovery  and  named  it  MODENE.  It  is  perfectly 
pure,  free  from  all  injurious  substances,  and  so  simple  any.  one  can  use  it.  It  acts  mildly  but 
surely,  and  you  will  be  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  results.  Apply  for  a  few  minutes  and  the 
hair  disappears  as  if  by  magic.  It  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  any  other  preparation  ever  used 
for  a  like  purpose,  and.  no  scientific  discovery  ever  attained  such  wonderful  results.  IT  CAN 
NOT  FAIL.  If  the  growth  be  light,  one  application  will  remove  it  permanently;  the  heavy 
growth  such  as  the  beard  or  hair  on  moles  may  require  two  or  more  applications  before  all  the 
roots  are  destroyed,  although  all  hair  will  be  removed  at  each  application,  and  without  slightest 
injury  or  unpleasant  feeling  when  applied  or  ever  afterward,  modems  supercedes  elkctholysis. 

 Recommended  by  all  who  haue  tested  its  merits — Used  by  people  of  refinement.  

Gentlemen  who  do  not  appreciate  nature's  gift  of  a  beard,  will  find  a  priceless  boon  in  Modene, 
which  does  away  with  shaving.  It  dissolves  and  destroys  the  life  principle  of  the  hair,  thereby 
rendering  its  future  growth  an  utter  impossibility,  and  is  guaranteed  to  be  as  harmless  as  water 
to  the  skin.  Young  persons  who  find  an  embarrassing  growth  of  hair  coming,  should  use  Modene 
to  destroy  its  growth.  Modene  sent  by  mail,  in  safety  mailing  cases,  postage  paid,  (securely 
sealed  from  observation)  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00  per  bottle.  Send  money  by  letter,  with  your 
full  address,  written  plainly.  (£7* Correspondence  sacredly  private.  Postage  stamps  received  the 
same  as  cash,  (always  mention  your  county  and  this  paper.)  Cut  this  advertisement  out. 
LOCAL  AND  I  MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  0.,  U.  S.  A. 
\jf  GENERAL  AGENTS  1    Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Grade  Halt*  Preparations. 

WANTED,        I  ^0"  can  register  your  letter  at  any  Post-office  to  insure  its  safe  delivery. 
We  Offer  91.0UO  t'OK  FAILURE  OK  THE  SLIGHTEST  INJURY.  (T?  EVERT  BOTTLE  GUARANTEED. 

Mention  tliis  paper. 

CDCCi  Send  118 >'our fulJ 
Hp  r  l\  K>  Km  I  name    and  ad- 
">  fh.  dress  and  we  will  send  you  100 
'fi  H  Havana  Perfectos  10-eent  cigars 
i//K  (retail  value  $10)  for  $7.75.  In 
order  to  introduce  our  cigars,  we 
will  send  you  free  an  elegant 
richly  jeweled  Elgin  style  hunt- 
ing case  (20  years  guarantee)  UK. 
gold-tilled  watch,  stem-wind  and 
set  (retail  value  $25).    The  100  ci- 
gars and  watch  cost  only  $7.75 
CO.  D.  Full  examination  allowed 
before  you  pav.     Size  ladies' 
watch, 2  inches;  gents',  3  inches.  Address Dep'tQl 
-  Riverside  Cigar  Co.,  173  Greenwich  St.,  N.T. 

THE  BIGGEST  OFFER  YET!! 

$3.QO  Worth  for  Only  25  Cents. 


500 SCRAP 


PICTURES.  CARD3.MOTTOE3.  RIDDLES 
GAME  llAl'I'Y-OO-LUL'iiY,  2c.  AProsoDt 
PARDEE  Si  CO.,  AI0NT0WE3B,  CONN. 


FREE 


m  nn.AFOE1894.  50  Snmnlc  Styles 

■  "  f*  mmf  I  B  ^|  AND  L!ST  OF  4nr>  PREMIUM  ARTICLES 
%mf  f*\  I*  »W  mamr  FREE.EAVERPIELD  PUB  CO.OATjIZ.OSJO 

HOLD  TO  THE  LIGnT  CARDS  and  two 

SAMPLE  ALBUMS  OF  CARDS  FOR  AOF.NTS,  ALL  POST-PAID. 
10  CENTS.   Addross,   BANNER  CAED  CO.,  CADIZ,  OHIO. 


too 


NEW  CARDS 


KBeai  2c.  (rtomp  for  tho  FINEST  SAMPLE  BOOK  of 
VflDuinoHiJdeiiNH.no.  Silk  Fringo,  Eorolopo, Bo»«l 
Edgo.  FnncySrinpoCallSnrjOBrdfl,  Etc.  otor  offered, 
mHO  TfiASH.  BnckoyoCnrdCb.,  LacoyTlllo,  Ohio.  . 


f 


OUR  NAME  on  25  BE^UT>FUL  cards 


AU'rOOHAPHALUDM.  1  RING,  I  KNIFE,  ]  fi 
Poehot  Pencil,  ImU  GOLD  PEN  &  AGENT'S  OUTFITS 
OF  480  SAMPLE  CARDS,  6CRAP  PICTURES,  eVc.f 
ALLlOo.  K1NUCABDOO..  NOUTH  HAVEN.  CONH.1 


V0UR  NAME! 


1  On  tiii  Lovely  Cards, 
'  480*Album  Mottoes, Sza 
|J50  Conversation  andCo 
'  ingCarda,  1  Ring,  1  Cc 
>'  Si  Scarf  Pin,  New  Combination 
_  BSJ  Pen  &  Peocil,  and  Agent's 
OUTFIT  FOR  1894.  ALL  10c.    GLEN  CARD  CO. 


NORTH  HAVEN,  CONN, 


PBIPj;  150  Latest  SONGS,  including  "After 
r  n£C  the  Ball-,"  to  all  sencling3oDe-cent  stamps 
for  postage.   GEM  NOV.  CO..  B.  87,  Frankfort,  Ind. 


LATEST  SONGS  i 


WORDS  and  MUSIC,  6  Tricba, 


I  Guide,  17  Pictures  Pretty  Girls, and  Magazine  3  months, all  for 
!  14  one-cent  stamps.   H.  BELL  &  CO.,  Station  A,  Boston,  Mass. 


SENS  A" BLIP  OF  PAPER  tho  size  of  your  Anger  ana 
10  cents  in  8i!»op  and  I  will  mail  you  one  of  these  Solid 
Rolled  Gold  Rings  and  my  Catalogue  of  Kings,  Emblems, 
Watches  and  Novelties  for  Agents  to  sell.  11.00  an  hnur 
easily  made-  Address  C.  E.  MARSHALL,  Lookport,  N.T. 


Dialogues.  Speakers,  for  School, 
Club  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  free. 
■  Tr  S-  DENISON,  Pub.ChicagoJll, 


E  TO  EARN  MONEY. 


Salary  and  Expenses  paid  or  commission  if  pre- 
ferred. Salesmen  wanted  everywhere.  No  expe- 
rience needed.  Address,  stating  age, THE  C.  L.VAN 
DUSEN;nTJRSERY  CO.,Box  F,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

A  BOSTON  MANUFACTURER  wants  a  correspondent  in 
every  town  to  send  him  certain  local  information  such 
as  any  woman  or  bright  young  person,  can  get  in  half 
an  hour;  it  is  likely  to  pay  the  sender  from  SI  to  $10, 
according  to  value.  For  eight  2-cent  stamps  he  will 
send  full  instructions  and  a  pretty  aluminum  thimble 
that  looks  like  silver  and  weighs  only  one  fourth  as 
much.    Address  Oldham,  Box  1539,  Boston,  Mass. 


9M 

ii 


DO  YOU  WANT  WORK  ?J 

We  can  put  you  in  the  way  of  making  from  $2om 
to  $50  weekly,  in  any  locality,  if  you  apply  atj 


We  can  put  you  in  the  way  of  making  from  $20^ 
'  ly,  in  any  localit. . ' 
once;  no  peddling,  women  succeed  at  well  asl 
men.   Bffo  hnmbng,  we  mean  just  what  we 
say.   Address  at  once  for  full  particulars, 
"IWaBVfrs,"  Box  5308,  Boston,  Mass 


look 


AGENTS . 

and  Farmers  with  no  experience  make  S3.50  an 
hour  during  spare  time.  A.  D.  Bates,  164  W.  Bob- 
bins Ave.,  Covington,  Ky.,  made  $81  one  day, 
$81  oneweefe.  So  can  you.  Proofs  ana  cata- 
logue free.  J.  E.  Shepabd  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


IF  YOU  WANT  WORK 


that  Is  pleasant 
and  profitable 
send  us  your  ad- 
dress immediately.  We  teach  men  and  women  how 
to  earn  from  $5.00  per  day  to  $3,000  per 
year  without  having  had  previous  experience,  and 
furnish  the  employment  at  which  they  can  make 
that  amount.  Capital  unnecessary;  a  trial  will  cost 
you  nothing.  Write  to-day.  Meution  this  paper. 
E.  C.  ALLEN  <fe  CO.,  Box  101 3,  Angus ta,  Me. 


NAMES  WANTED 


We  want  the  names  and 
post-office  addresses  of 
any  active,  intelligent 
canvassers  for  books  or  household  'goods  whom  you 
may  know  of  in  your  neighborhood  or  elsewhere  ;  alBO 
of  persons  whom  you  think  would  make  good  agents, 
and  who  are  needing  profitable  employment.  We  will 
send  a  book  containing  75  complete,  stories  by  popular 
authors, to  any  one  who  will  send  us  not  less  than  5  such 
names.  Address  LADIES  HOME  COMPANION, 
Book  Department,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


AGENTS  $75  a  week 

using  or  selling  PRACTICAL 

PLATING  DYNAMO. Tnemoii- 

era  method,  used  in  all  factories 
to  plate  new  gooda.  Plate3  gold, 
silver,  nickel,  etc  ,  on  watches, 
jewelry,  table-ware,  bicycles  and 
all  metal  goods  ;  fine  outfits  for 
agents;  different  sizes;  always 
ready;  no  battery;  no  toy;  no 
experience;  no  limit  to  plating 
needed ;  a  great  money  mater. 


W.  P.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Clerk  No.  16,  Columbus,  Ohio, 


Will  $500  Help  You  Out?  ~ 


so,  yoB 
can  have 
W  e 

offer  yon  the  Sole  Agency  for  an  article  that  is 
Wanted  in  Every  Home  and  Indispensable 
in  Every  Office,  something  that  SELLS  AT 
SIGHT.  Other  articles  sell  rapidly  at  Double 
the  Price,  though  not  answering  the  purpose 
half  so  well.  You  can  make  from  $500  to  $700 
in  three  months,  introducing  it,  after  which  it  will 
bring  A  Steady,  Liberal  Income,  if  properly  at- 
tended to.  Ladies  do  as  well  as  men,  in  town  or  coun- 
try. Don't  Miss  this  Chance.  Write  at  once  to 
J.  W.  JONES,  Manager,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


AGENTS 


COIN! 


Money  selling  Beverid  ge's  Au- 
tomatic Cooker.  Latest  and 
best  cooking  utensil  ever  invent 
ed.  Sells  at  sight.  One  Agent 
sold  over  1700  in  one  town, 
One  sample  Cooker  free  to 
good  agents.  Advertising  matter 
furnished.  For  full  particulars  ad' 
dress  W.  E.  BEVERIDGE, 
BALTIMORE,  Md 


i 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  ere*  me 


Dr,  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


We  desire  to  introduce  our  Goods  into  every  family  in 
the  country.  To  do  this  we  must  become  known  to 
them,  and  they  to  us.  We  want  the  name  of  every 
lady  in  the  land,  that  we  may  send  samples  of  our 
Goods  to.  We  have  the  fastest  selling  and  best 
taking  line  of  goods  ever  offered. 

The  above  cut  represents  a  box  we  have  prepared 
specially  for  the  ladies  from  our  large  accumulation  of 
Silk  Eemnants,  etc.  Each  box  contains  from  100  to 
150  pieces  of  Silk,  carefully  trimmed,  and  specially 
adapted  to  all  kinds  of  art  and  fancy  work.  The  most 
beautiful  colors  and  designs.  With  each  box  is  four 
skeins  of  the  very  best  embroidery  silk,  assorted  colors. 
Send  us  25  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  and  get  this  beau- 
tiful assortment. 

PARIS  SILK  AGENCY,  74  Church  St.,  New  York. 

BIG  JOB  LOT  OF  SILK  REMNANTS 

FOR  CRAZY  PATCH-WORK. 

OWING  to  the  hard  times  there  has  been  dumped  on  tha 
market  an  extra  big  lot  of  odd  pieces  of  silk,  and  satin 
that  are  just  what  ladies  want  for  crazy  patch- 
work. We  were  fortunate  in  securing  them 
cheap,  and  will  give  one  of  our  special  panic  | 
packages  to  any  one  sending  10c.  for  a  three 
months'  subscription  to  Comfort,  the  Prize 
Story  Magazine.  Three  lots  and  an  elegant 
piece  of  SILK  plush  contain  36  square  inches, 
together  with  five  skeins  of  elegaut  embroid- 
ery silk,  all  different  bright  col- 
ors, all  for  25c.  postpaid;  three 
25c.  lota  for  65c,  five  for  $1.00. 

A  Cute  Poot=Rest 

FE£E. 
Useftil  Ornaments 

are  sought  after  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  People  do  not 
realize  the  quantities  of 
goodsthatare  sold  through 
the  mails.  Inventors  are 
daily  trying  to  get  up 
something  to  sell  by  mail 
that  will  be  pretty,  useful, 
and  cheap.  A  pretty  foot- 
rest  could  never  be  ob- 
tained at  a  low  price  be- 
fore (they  sell  for 
$1.00  each  at  the 
stores),  but  by  get- 
tingup  something 
that  is  turned  out 
by  machines  in 
pretty  colored 
durable  goods,  to 
be  filled  with  cotton  or  any  cheap  or  cast-off  substance  and 
then  sewn  up,  we  can  now  give  a  premium  that  will  be 
welcome  in  every  room  in  all  the  homes  from 
Maine  to  California.  It  comes  in  the  shape  of  a 
handsome  Spaniel  Bow-Wow,  lying  down,  size  about  8x12 
inches,  and  can  always  be  placed:  for  an  ornament  when  wot 
in  use  by  grandma  or  yourself  or  company  as  a  Foot  Rest. 
It  will  create  untold  merriment  when  lying  in  front  of  the 
fire,  it  is  so  life-like  in  shape  and  color.  Although  entirely 
new,  57, 396  have  already  been  sold,  and  millions  »more 
will  be  in  use  before  many  months.  Agents  will  find  them 
great  sellers,  and  should  order  at  least  a  dozen  to  start 
with.  To  introduce,  we  will  send  a  sample  postpaid  to 
any  one  sending  13c.  for  a  three  months'  subscription  to 
Comfort.  Two  Rests  and  Comfort  6  months  for  25c. ;  five 
for  50c,  one  dozen,  $1.00;  one  Rest  and  10c  lot  Remnants, 
20c  j  one  Rest  and  25c.  lot  Remnants,  32c. 

AddresB,  Comfort  Pub.  Co.,  Box  121 » Augusta,  Me. 

DpAl)  T11IC  Good  artificial  whiskey  made  cheap. 
■*^r**'  Inlw  Send  me  25c. for  the  recipe  how  to  mate 
it.   Address  J.  F.  Watts  Receipt  Co.,  Brame,  Miss. 

ANTI-NICOTINE 

Cures  Tobacco  Habit  in  all  its  forms.  75  cents  per 
box  of  50  tablets,  3  boxes  for  $2,  with  guarantee  of 
cur».    tOOMIS  DRUG  CO.,  Waupaca,  Wis. 


anteed ;  advice  free. 


FAT  FOLKS, 

Gradual  reduction,  safe 
and  lastiuf?  results  guar- 
PROP.  X.  DYX,  New  York  City. 


DEAF 


NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED 

by  iny  Invisible  Tubular  Cushion.  Whispers  heard. 
Successful  whep  all  remedies  fail.  Sold  only  p|J££ 


by  F.  Hiscox,  863  B'way,  New  York.  Write  for  book  of  proofs 


CANCER 


Its  cure  by  scientific  local  treat- 
ment.   20  Ytars  Experience. 
Book  Free.    Drs.  McLeish  and 
Weber,  123  John  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


OPIUM 


morphine  Habit  Cored  in  10 
to  20  days.  No  pay  till  cared. 
DR.  J.STEPHENS.Lebanon.Ohio. 


ml  f  Electrobole  gives  Instant 
jsm  relief,  final  cure  In  a  few 
Sam  Mom  \mw  days,  and  never  returns ; 
no  purge:  no  salve;  no  suppository.  Mailed  free. 
Address  J.  H.  Beeves,  Box  695,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 


PAINLESS  CHILDBIRTH. 

«MiMMi»iMwmarTMrr  ^eale(1  informationfree. 

J.  H.  DYE,  M.  D.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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OUR  SYSTEM  THE  BEST 

NO  MONEY. 


WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 


NO  MONEY. 


P 


l.fiiijE  We  want  one  Reliable  Lady  in  Every  Town  to  sell  our  Teas,  Spices,  Baking  Powders,  Flavoring  Extracts,  Perfumes,  Etc.,  at  wholesale 
|         prices  to  Families.   Will  pay  forty  per  cent  Commission  or  Premiums  ;  goods  paid  for  only  after  you  have  received,  delivered  them  and  made 

collection.   If  goods  are  not  satisfactory,  you  need  not  send  us  one  penny.  |p£ 
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YOU 

MAY  HAVE 


THIS  DIWER  SETnotTing 
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Solid  Silver  Watch, 

Imported  Swiss  Move- 
ments, 

For  a  $12.00  Club. 


56-piece  Tea  Set  for  a  #12.00  Club. 


ladies'  Gold  Watch, 

20-year  Guaranty, 

For  a  $25.00  Club. 


bl 


HERE  IS  ONE  THAT  PUTS  TO  SILENCE  ALL  COMPETITION  || 

\  IMPORTED 


et 


leb 


For  $6.00,  $b\oo, 
$12.00  and  $15.00 
Clubs. 


£  Clu 


A  POINTER. 

WE  OFFER 

$  1,000 

To  any  Tea  Merchant 
or  Importerwho, 
after  inspecting  our 
SA-MOHT  TEA, 
finds  one  leaf  or 
grain  to  be  impure. 
Hence  we  speak  of 
Pure  goods. 


R  Set  of 

Silver  Knives 
and  Forks 

For  a  $6.00 
Club. 

Ladies'  Best 


Kid  Shoes 


Any  Style, 
Shape  or 
Number,'  for  a 
$6.00  Club. 


Our  No.  1  Buggy  for  a 
#100.00  Club. 


m 

m 


5s*C 


Our  Princess  Phaeton  for  a 
^150.00  Club 


SOAP 

OP 

SOAPS 

We  Offer 

$1,000 

For  one  case 
in  which  this 
SOAP  has 
failed  to  do 
all  we  claim 
for  it. 

20  TONS  USED  DAILY. 

Price,  only  ioc.  per  cake  or  Si.oo  per  dozen. 
Sample  cake,  full  size,  on  receipt  of  6c.  in  stamps 
to  pay  postage. 
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JEtST'We  will  ship  any  reliable  Lady  one 
gross  of  the  Soap,  pay  Freight,  and  allow 
her  15  days  to  sell  the  Soap,  and  give  her 
one  half  of  the  sales,  which  would  be 
$7.20,  or  $6.00  if  she  sold  all  at  the 
wholesale  price  of  $1.00  per  dozen. 
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Ouf  System  the  Best,  and  Why. 
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1.  Because  you  invest  no  money  whatever. 

2.  Because  we  pay  Freight,  which  amounts  to 

dollars  on  large  orders. 

3.  Because  we  guarantee  our  goods  to  give 

entire  satisfaction  or  they  need  not  be 
received. 

4.  Because  we  sell  our  goods  at  wholesale  prices 

in  any  quantity. 

5.  Because  of  our  heavy  stock  and  the  great 

variety  from  which  to  make  your  selec- 
tion, and  because  you  have  the  assurance 
that  each  and  every  article  is  strictly  first- 
class  and  prices  are  the  lowest. 

6.  Because   when  you   send  your  order  to 

another  firm,  the  freight  often  costs  you 
more  than  the  Premium  is  worth  to  you 
when  you  receive  it,  and  you  are  often 
compelled  to  wait  weeks  for  your  goods, 
which  you  are  required  to  pa3'  for  before 
you  receive  them,  and  have  no  recourse 
when  mistakes  and  dissatisfaction  occur. 


II 
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Remember,  these  goods  are  not  sold  outright  to  you,  but  are 
simply  consigned  to  you  as  our  representative,  and  you  are  respon- 
sible only  to  that  extent. 


'  Send  at  once  for  our  complete  premium  list,  with  terms,  order 
sheets  and  price-lists,  and  be  sure  to  mention  this  paper. 


SOMETHING  for  DOUBTERS! 

making  this  demonstration  successful.  Or,  any 
any  other  make  to  be  of  as  high  a  grade  as  our  2  oz 


Any  Druggist,  Merchant,  Chemist,  Cook  or  Baker  who  may  find  a  baking  powder,  of 
any  make  whatever,  SUPERIOR  to  the  P.  U.  F.  Brand,  may  have  $100  in  cash  for  his  pains  in 
Druggist,  Merchant,  Chemist,  Cook  or  Baker  who  may  find  a  2  oz.  bottle  of  lemon  extract  of 
Bottle  LEMON  OIL  EXTRACT,  shall  be^iven  ftlOO  in  cash  for  making  such  demonstration  successful. 


I  The  People's  Tea,  Spice  $  Baking  Powder  Co. 


44, 46, 48  and  50  East  Third  St., 
W.  W.  THOMAS,  Mgr. 
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5  The  average  circulation  per  issue  of  the  ? 
5  Farm  and  Fireside  from  Decern-  f 
j  ber  1st  to  April  1st  is  j 

339,088   COPIES.  jj 


The  statement  of 
issues  is  as  follows: 

December  1, 

«  15, 
January  1,  - 

"      15,  - 
February  1, 
1*. 

March  1, 

«  15, 
April  I,       -         -  - 

A  total  of  - 

Average  per  issue, 


the  past  nine 


500,000 

-  250,400 
300,200 

-  300,400 
400,000 

-  300,300 
300,500 

-  400,000 
300,000 

3,051,800 
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Estimating  at  the  usual  average  of  five  35 

readers  to  each  copy,  Farm  and  h£ 

Fireside  lias  g 

One  and  a  Half  Million  Readers  | 

8  Farm  and  Fireside  has  More  Actual  $ 

&     Subscribers  than  any  other  Agcicul-  Q 

J  tural  Journal  in  the  World.  g 

OFFICES :  8 

5  827  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa,,  g 

|  and  Springfield,  Ohio.  o 
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THE  BLAND  BILL  VETOED. 

President  Cleveland  returned  to  the 
House  without  his  approval  the  Bland  bill, 
entitled  "An  act  directing  the  coinage  of 
the  silver  bullion  held  in  the  treasury  and 
for  other  purposes." 

It  is  apparent  from  his  message  that  the 
bill  was  vetoed  rather  on  account  of  the 
"other  purposes"  than  the  coinage  of  the 
silver  seigniorage.  Referring  to  the  un- 
paralleled financial  disturbance  that 
swept  over  the  land  last  year,  and  the  re- 
peal of  the  silver  purchase  law,  the  pres- 
ident expresses  the  opinion  that  the  Bland 
bill  would  weaken  or  destroy  the  slowly 
returning  confidence  and  probably  pre- 
cipitate another  panic.  He  says  that  the 
entire  bill  is  most  unfortunately  con- 
structed, and  points  out  that  its  ambiguity 
and  uncertainty  would  increase  the  embar- 
rassments and  perplexities  of  the  treasury 
department.  His  main  objection  is  to  the 
second  section  of  the  bill,  which  provides 
for  the  substitution  of  silver  certificates  for 
treasury  notes.  In  reviewing  the  oper- 
ation of  the  silver  purchase  law,  he  says: 

There  are  outstanding  and  now  in  circula- 
tion treasury  notes  issued  in  payment  of  the 
bullion  purchased  amounting  to  $152,951,280. 
These  notes  are  legal  tender  in  payment  of 
all  debts,  public  and  private,  except  when 
otherwise  expressly  stipulated;  they  are  re- 
ceivable for  customs,  taxes  and  all  public 
dues;  when  held  by  banking  associations 
they  may  be  counted  as  part  of  their  lawful 
reserves,  and  they  are  redeemed  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  gold,  at  the  option  of  the  holders. 
These  advantageous  attributes  were  deliber- 
ately attached  to  these  notes  at  the  time  of 
their  issue ;  they  are  fully  understood  by  our 
people,  to  whom  such  notes  have  been  dis- 
tributed as  currency,  and  have  inspired  con- 
fidence in  their  safety  and  value,  and  have 
undoubtedly  thus  induced  their  continued 
and  contented  use  as  money  instead  of  anx- 
iety for  their  redemption. 

In  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  second 
section  of  the  Bland  bill,  he  says : 
I  am  convinced  that  this  scheme  is  ill- 


advised  and  dangerous.  As  an  ultimate  result 
of  its  operation,  treasury  notes,  which  are 
legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private, 
and  which  are  redeemable  in  gold  or  silver,  at 
the  option  of  the  holder,  will  be  replaced  by 
silver  certificates,  which,  whatever  may  be 
their  character  and  description,  will  have 
none  of  these  qualities.  In  anticipation  of 
this  result,  and  as  an  immediate  effect,  the 
treasury  notes  will  naturally  appreciate  in 
value  and  desirability.  The  fact  that  gold 
can  be  realized  upon  them,  and  the  further 
fact  that  their  destruction  has  been  decreed 
when  they  reach  the  treasury,  must  tend  to 
their  withdrawal  from  general  circulation,  to 
be  immediately  presented  for  gold  redemption, 
or  to  be  hoarded  for  presentation  at  a  more 
convenient  season. 1  The  sequel  of  both  oper- 
ations will  be  a  large  addition  to  the  silver 
currency  in  our  circulation  and  a  correspond- 
ing reduction  of  gold  in  the  treasury.  The 
argument  has  been  made  that  these  things 
will  not  occur  at  once,  because  a  long  time 
must  elapse  before  the  coinage  of  anything 
but  the  seigniorage  can  be  entered  upon.  If 
the  physical  effects  of  the  execution  of  the 
second  section  of  this  bill  are  not  to  be  real- 
ized until  far  in  the  future,  this  may  furnish 
a  strong  reason  why  it  should  not  be  passed 
so  much  in  advance ;  but  the  postponement  of 
its  actual  operation  cannot  prevent  the  fear 
and  loss  of  confidence  and  nervous  prostra- 
tion which  would  immediately  follow  its  pass- 
age and  bring  about  its  worst  consequences. 

I  regard  this  section  of  the  bill  as  embody- 
ing a  plan  by  which  the  government  will  be 
obliged  to  pay  out  its  scanty  store  of  gold  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  force  an  unnatural 
addition  of  silver  money  into  the  hands  of  our 
people.  This  is  an  exact  reversal  of  the  policy 
which  safe  finance  dictates  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve parity  between  gold  and  silver  and 
maintain  sensible  bimetallism. 

We  have  now  outstanding  more  than  $338,- 
000,000  in  silver  certificates  issued  under  exist- 
ing laws.  They  are  serving  the  purpose  of 
money  usefully  and  without  question.  Our 
gold  reserve,  as  amounting  to  only  a  little 
more  than  $100,000,000,  is  directly  charged  with 
the  redemption  of  three  hundred  and  forty- 
six  millions  of  United  States  notes.  When  it 
is  proposed  to  inflate  our  silver  currency  it  is 
a  time  for  strengthening  our  gold  reserve  in- 
stead of  depleting  it.  I  cannot  conceive  of  a 
longer  step  toward  silver  monometallism  than 
we  take  when  we  spend  our  gold  to  buy  silver 
certificates  for  circulation,  especially  in  view 
of  the  practical  difficulties  surrounding  the 
replenishment  of  our  gold. 

Undoubtedly  the  veto  has  prevented  a 
run  on  the  treasury  for  gold  and  averted 
another  panic.  If  the  Bland  bill  had  be- 
come a  law  the  treasury  notes  would  have 
been  presented  for  redemption  in  gold, 
and  the  last  gold  dollar  drained  out  of  the 
treasury  within  a  few  weeks. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  CHINA. 

China  is  the  oldest  nation  inN  existence. 
Three  tenths  of  the  population  of  the 
earth  live  within  the  boundaries  of  this 
empire.  The  agriculture  that  supports 
its  450,000,000  inhabitants  is  a  subject  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  them  and  of  no 
little  interest  to  us. 

The  secretary  of  the  American  legation 
at  Peking  recently  made  a  report  to  our 
government  on  the  agriculture  of  China,  of 
which  we  give  a  brief  abstract.  The  origin 
of  the  art  is  lost  in  antiquity.  Notwith- 
standing this  the  Chinese  have  made  little 
progress  in  it;  the  primitive  methods  are 
still  in  vogue.  Their  system  of  cultivation 
is  very  careful  and  marked  by  attention  to 
details,  but  shows  ignorance  of  the  princi- 
ples of  rotation  of  crops,  adaptation  of  soils 
to  particular  grains,  and  an  extremely 
primitive  knowledge  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments. Their  fields  are  treated  like  im- 
mense gardens.  They  are  subjected  to  the 
most  constant  and  watchful  care,  both  at 
the  time  of  planting  and  during  the  growth 


of  grain.  When  ripe,  the  crop  is  gathered 
by  hand  with  the  utmost  completeness, 
not  a  straw  or  leaf,  scarcely  even  a  root, 
being  allowed  to  remain. 

The  two  most  characteristic  features  of 
Chinese  agriculture,  and  to  which  its  suc- 
cess is  mainly  due,  are  the  use  of  manure 
and  the  systems  of  irrigation.  Manures 
are  gathered  from  every  available  source. 
Many  devices  are  used  for  irrigation. 
Where  there  are  no  running  streams  water 
is  laboriously  raised  by  riand  from  wells 
and  cisterns. 

The  agricultural  implements  are  few  in 
number  and  of  the  rudest  character.  They 
are  chiefly  the  plow,  the  hoe,  the  harrow, 
the  rake  and  the  stone  roller.  A  complete 
outfit  for  farming,  including  a  water- 
buffalo  or  a  donkey,  may  be  bought  for  $20 
or  less. 

The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  rice,  beans, 
millet,  sesamum,  Indian  corn,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, poppy,  barley  and  buckwheat. 
Large  areas  are  devoted  to  the  growth  of 
mulberry -trees  for  silk-worm  culture.  All 
cereals  are  carefrdly  planted  in  furrows, 
wide  distances  apart,  and  hand  cultivated. 
The  yield  of  grain  is  larger  than  the  aver- 
age in  this  country.  . 

The  condition  of  the  farmers,  in  compar- 
ison with  other  classes,  is  one  of  reason- 
able comfort.  The  land  holdings  vary 
greatly  in  the  different  provinces.  In  the 
southern  provinces,  where  the  land  is  most 
productive,  the  population  is  densest  and 
the  holdings  extremely  small,  and  the 
average  of  comfort  is  lowest.  One  sixth  of 
an  acre  of  land  suffices  for  the  support  of 
one  "mouth,"  while  the  proprietor  of  two 
acres  of  good  land,  having  a  family  of  five 
persons,  may  live  without  work  from  the 
product  of  the  land.  In  the  northwestern 
provinces  the  average  holding  runs  as 
high  as  twenty  acres;  and  there  is  a  higher 
average  of  comfort,  though  the  winter  cli- 
mate is  severe. 

The  profits  of  farming  are  not  under  any 
circumstances  great.  The  large  holdings 
are  usually  in  the  possession  of  ancient 
families,  and  have  been  handed  down  from 
many  generations  and  are  held  in  common. 

The  wages  paid  farm  laborers  vary  con- 
siderably in  the  different  provinces,  run- 
ning from  $7  to  $20  per  annum,  with  food 
and  lodging.  It  is  possible  for  a  farm 
laborer  commencing  with  nothing  to  ac- 
quire a  competence  for  the  support  of  him- 
self and  a  wife — two  thirds  of  an  acre  of 
land  and  the  necessary  farming  outfit — in 
twenty-six  years. 

In  theory  the  land  is  the  property  of  the 
state,  and  is  held  by  the  proprietors  on 
condition  of  payment  of  taxes.  Practically, 
however,  laad  is  held  and  conveyed  like 
any  other  property. 

Agrarian  questions  troubled  China  cen- 
turies ago,  and  most  of  the  proposed  rem- 
edies have  been  tried  without  success. 
Several  hundred  years  ago  an  attempt  was 
made  to  improve  the  condition  of  agricul- 
ture by  loaning  farmers  the  money  of  the 
state  at  two  per  cent  interest.  The  scheme 
was  a  disastrous  failure. 

The  conclusion  of  the  report  is  a  tribute 
to  China's  agricultural  classes.  Living  a 
life  of  poverty  and  toil,  deprived  of  many 
of  almost  the  necessities  of  life,  they  dwell 
in  peace  and  contentment,  forming  the 
very  basis  and  foundation  of  this  empire. 
It  is  a  splendid  commentary  on  the  system 
of  government  which  has  controlled  so 
many  millions  of  people  without  resort  to 
a  vast  military  organization  or  a  powerful 
civil  control.  The  secret  of  this  content- 
ment lies  in  the  equality  of  her  citizens  be- 
fore the  law.  The  humblest  rustic  sees  no 


stamp  of  inferiority  on  the  forehead  of  his 
son.  All  avenues  to  wealth  and  power  are 
open  to  him  who  has  the  talent  and  the 
industry  to  enter  them.  The  system  of 
selecting  officials  by  competitive  examina- 
tions has  done  more  than  anything  else  to 
render  easy  the  government  of  this  people. 


FAMOUS  GOVERNORS. 

The  past  year  will  have  been  a  notable 
one  for  its  crop  of  erratic  governors.  Some 
have  sought  notoriety  and  found  it;  others 
have  had  notoriety  thrust  upon  them. 
Oregon's  governor  told  the  president  of 
the  United  States  to  mind  his  own  busi- 
ness, and  issued  a  special  and  extraor- 
dinary thanksgiving  proclamation.  Some 
months  ago  the  mild-mannered  governor 
of  Colorado  made  a  speech  of  such  bloody 
import  that  the  whole  country  rang  with 
laughter.  Lately  he  became  involved  in 
trouble  with  Denver  city  officials;  mobs 
arose,  civil  war  was  imminent,  and  the 
United  States  troops  had  to  be  called  in  to 
preserve  the  peace; 

The  governor  of  Kansas,  in  addition  to 
other  little  things  that  kept  his  name  be- 
fore the  public,  has  had  a  famous  quarrel 
with  the  woman  leader  of  his  own  party. 

For  months  South  Carolina's  exper- 
iments in  the  liquor  business  have  kept 
her  governor's  name  prominently  before 
the  public.  These  experiments  have 
finally  resulted  in  conflicts  between  cit- 
izens and  state  constables  and  actual  blood- 
shed. Two  counties  have  been  placed 
under  martial  law,  and  the  situation  is  a 
serious  one. 

Observe  them  well.  We  may  not  have 
such  a  crop  of  governors  soon  again. 


WHEAT. 

According  to  the  statistics  given  by  the 
Cincinnati  Price  Current,  the  total  wheat 
supply  of  the  United  States  on  March  1st 
was  approximately  88,000,000  bushels  less 
than  a  year  ago,  and  21,000,000  bushels  less 
than  the  average  on  March  1st  for  a  period 
of  twelve  years.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the 
estimate  of  the  crop  of  1893  made  by  this 
trade  journal  is  64,000,000  bushels  higher 
than  that  made  by  the  department  of 
agriculture,  there  is  good  reason  for  ex- 
pecting a  material  advance  in  the  price  of 
wheat.  This  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  the  interior  offerings  of  wheat  have 
fallen  off;  that  is,  less  wheat  is  being  mar- 
keted by  farmers.  Farmers  have  suffered 
from  the  decline  in  the  price  of  wheat.  The 
enormous  surplus  of  wheat  carried  over 
from  the  crop  of  1892  has  been  a  constant 
burden  on  the  market.  The  government 
crop  estimates  led  them  to  expect  higher 
prices  than  they  have  obtained.  There 
has  been  a  long  period  of  discouragement. 
If  this  trade  journal's  estimates  are  ap- 
proximately correct,  there  is  a  brighter 
day  breaking  for  the  farmer.  The  wheat 
crop  of  1894  will  not  go  to  market  in  com- 
petition with  a  large  surplus  of  old  wheat. 

COXEY'S  COMMONWEAL. 

Coxey's  "army  of  peace,"  tramping 
slowly  onward  toward  Washington,  is  a 
movement  over  bad  roads  for  the  osten- 
sible purpose  of  demanding  of  Congress  an 
issue  of  500  million  dollars  of  paper 
money  to  be  expended  inroad  improve- 
ments. As  long  as  the  army  is  supported 
by  liberal  contributions  of  rations  from 
people  along  the  route  it  will  behave  well. 
And  as  long  as  it  behaves  well  it  will  be 
allowed  to  proceed.  The  general  opinion 
is  that  the  self-styled  "commonweal"  is  a 
band  of  harmless  cranks.  That  there  is 
any  possibility  that  it  can  accomplish  its 
avowed  purposes  is  not  even  seriously 
considered. 
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and  address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Tjhe  Advertisers  in  this  Paper. 

We  believe  that  all  the  advertisements  in 
this  paper  are  from  reliable  firms  or  business 
men,  and  do  not  intentionally  or  knowingly 
insert  advertisements  from  any  but  reliable 
parties;  if  subscribers  find  any  of  them  to  be 
otherwise  we  should  be  glad  to  know  it. 
Always  mention  this  paper  when  answering 
advertisements,  as  advertisers  often  have  dif- 
ferent things  advertised  in  several  papers. 


In  regions  that  escaped  the 
Frtlit  severe  March  freeze  should 
Growers  ma]je  Use  of  every  means  to 
protect  their  crops  from  damages  by  fun- 
gous diseases  and  insect  pests.  They  will 
have  many  markets  to  supply.  Spraying, 
properly  done,  insures  perfect  fruit  and 
larger  yields. 


Income 


The  borrowing  members  of 
building  and  loan  associ- 
Tax'  ations  may  breathe  easier 
now.  Their  friends  in  Congress  were 
finally  successful.  Just  before  the  finance 
committee  reported  the  Wilson  bill  to  the 
Senate  it  inserted  a  clause  exempting  the 
dividends  of  building  and  loan  associations 
from  the  two  per  cent  income  tax.  The 
imposition  of  an  outrageously  unjust  bur- 
den on  home-building  wage-earners  has 
been  prevented. 

£ * 

The  main  objects  of  this 
National  ..  .  tv, 

organization   are:     1.  lo 

Dairy  Union.  secure  national  and  state 
legislation  to  prevent  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  food  products  made  in  imitation  or 
semblance  of  pure  butter  or  cheese,  and 
also  to  prevent  the  sale  of  adulterated 
dairy  products.  2.  To  assist  in  the  effec- 
tive and  thorough  enforcement  of  existing 
laws,  and  such  future  laws  as  may  be 
enacted  for  such  purpose.  The  first  annual 
report  of  this  organization,  giving  a  full 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Chicago 
meeting  at  which  it  was  formed,  has  been 
published.  Apply  to  the  secretary,  D.  W. 
Willson,  Elgin,  HI. 

*  *  * 

Is  the  scientific  name  of  the 
Rhizobia  bacteria  which  live  on  the 
roots  of  growing  clover  and  other  legumi- 
nous plants,  and  convert  the  free  nitrogen 
of  the  air  into  nitrates  available  for  plant- 
food.  After  the  removal  of  heavy  crops  of 
such  plants  the  soil  is  richer  in  nitrates 
than  it  was  before  they  were  grown.  By 
their  growth  and  the  decay  of  their  roots 
nitrates  are  accumulated  in  the  soil  for  the 
use  of  corn,  wheat  and  other  such  crops 
that  have  no  means  of  drawing  on  the 
boundless  supply  of  atmospheric  nitrogen. 
Nitrogen  is  the  most  expensive  element  of 
plant-food  supplied  by  fertilizers.  To  fur- 
nish the  amount  required  by  cereal  crops 
with  fertilizers  alone  would  involve  an 
enormous  expense.  But  in  combination 
with  clover,peas,beans, etc.,  they  can  be  used 


with  the  greatest  advantage  and  profit, 
especially  on  soils  where  it  is  difficult 
to  get  a  good  stand  of  such  crops.  An  ap- 
plication of  barn-yard  manure  or  any 
other  good  fertilizer  to  the  wheat  crop 
makes  a  good  stand  of  the  clover  that 
usually  follows  almost  certain,  and  is  a 
most  economical  way  of  rapidly  improv- 
ing the  soil. 

In  one  of  our  exchanges 
Spraying.  profeSsor  Hunt  records  the 
good  suggestion  that  in  neighborhoods 
where  the  orchards  are  small,  some  young 
man  with  pluck  and  energy  should  pro- 
vide himself  with  a  spraying  outfit,  and 
undertake  the  proper  care,  in  the  matter 
of  spraying,  of  a  considerable  number  of 
orchards.  Doubtless  the  owners  would  be 
glad  to  pay  a  reasonable  charge  for  the 
assurance  of  a  crop  of  fruit,  or  the  protec- 
tion of  their  orchards  from  fungous  diseases 
and  parasitic  enemies,  rather  than  go  to 
the  expense  of  a  spraying  outfit,  and  the 
trouble  of  doing  the  work  at  just  the  right 
time. 

*  »  * 

Although  corn  is  lower  now 
Com-     than  it  was  a  year  ago,  the  out- 
look for  fair  prices  for  the  1894  crop  is 
promising.   In  an  editorial  on  grain  ex- 
ports the  New  York  Sun  says : 

On  the  first  of  March,  1892,  farm  granaries 
were  said  to  contain  S60,000,000  bushels  of  corn. 
Since  that  time  two  crops  have  been  har- 
vested from  a  total  of  142,600,000  acres,  giving 
an  aggregate  yield  of  3,248,000,000  bushels:  yet 
on  the  first  of  this  month  stocks  in  farmers' 
hands  had  been  reduced  to  590,000,000  bushels. 
This  shows  that  the  consumption  of  the  last 
two  years  has  exceeded  production  to  the 
amount  of  270,000,000  bushels,  notwithstanding 
that  during  each  of  these  years  the  pigs  fed 
have  numbered  about  6,000,000  less  than  the 
average  number  fed  during  the  four  proceed- 
ing years,  and  that  during  the  last  two  years 
at  least  25,000,000  bushels  more  of  wheat  have 
been  used  for  feed  than  in  any  two  previous 
years.  *  *  *  While  the  corn  consumed  since 
March,  1892,  in  excess  of  the  quantity  har- 
vested, added  to  the  wheat  fed.  represents 
average  yields  of  corn  from  12,000,000  acres,  this 
does  not  indicate  the  whole  deficit  of  the  corn 
area.  The  decrease  of  6,000,000  in  the  number 
of  hogs  fed  yearly  represents  an  annual  re- 
duction of  something  more  than  120,000,000 
bushels  in'the  corn  consumed  in  pork  produc- 
tion, or  the  equivalent  of  the  product,  annu- 
ally of  5,000,000  average  acres.  Hence  it 
appears  that  to  be  able  to  export  corn  in 
primary  and  secondary  forms  in  the  same 
proportion  to  that  consumed  in  the  same 
forms  at  home  as  during  the  four  years  end- 
ing with  1892,  at  least  11,000,000  acres  must  at 
once  be  added  to  the  area  now  available  in  ex- 
isting corn-fields,  and  1,800,000  acres  must  be 
added  annually  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
each  year's  addition  to  the  domestic  popula- 
tion and  to  maintain  the  ratio  of  exports. 


NOTES  ON  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

FERTILIZER  MERITS. 

I  believe  in  fertilizers.  To  prove  my 
faith,  I  km  a  free  user  of  fertilizers,  andal- 
ways  keep  a  lot  on  hand.  You  will  find  in 
a  separate  room  of  the  barn,  quite  a  col- 
lection of  barrels  and  bags,  full  or  partially 
filled,  as  the  case  may  be.  There  is  bone- 
meal  and  tobacco  dust  and  nitrate  of  soda, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  kainite,  muriate  and 
sulphate  of  potash,  dried  blood,  dried  fish, 
superphosphate,  Thomas  slag,  etc.,  and 
last  but  not  least,  the  special  vegetable  and 
potato  manures  of  various  fertilizer  man- 
ufacturers. Of  course,  I  use  these  things  for 
special  purposes  mostly,  and  only  the  com- 
plete (vegetable  or  potato  manures)  in  a 
general  way  in  the  garden.  Sometimes  I 
have  seen  absolutely  no  results  from  the 
application  of  concentrated  manures ;  more 
usually  I  see  good  results,  and  often  most 
remarkable  and  surprising  ones.  While  I 
could  raise  good  garden  stuff  with  stable 
manures  exclusively,  I  would  not  like  to 
be  restricted  to  them ;  in  fact,  if  compelled 
to  do  without  artificial  manures,  I  would 
miss  them,  and  find  far  less  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  in  gardening  and  farming. 

Surely,  I  cannot  be  accused  of  being  pre- 
judiced against  concentrated  fertilizers. 
And  yet  it  makes  me  sick  when  I  see  their 
virtues  extolled  to  the  skies  at  the  expense 
of  good  old  stable  manure.  Right  at  this 
season  we  find  some  of  our  agricultural 
papers  full  of  pictures  and  articles  fur- 
nished or  inspired  by  fertilizer  firms. 
There  are  photo-engravings  of  largest 
crops  of  various  kinds  of  vegetables,  grown 
with  the  exclusive  use  of  X's,  Y's  or  Z's 
special  manures.  I  think  it  is  a  grievous 
mistake  for  fertilizer  men  to  make  ex- 
travagant claims  for  their  wares,  and  to 
speak  deprecatingly  of  stable  manure. 
Possibly  such  a  course  may  temporarily 
increase  their  sales.   But  a  reaction  will 


surely  set  in  when  the  extravagant  expec- 
tations thus  created  fail  to  be  realized. 
There  is  danger  that  our  fertilizer  men 
will  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs. 
I  think  that  fertilizers  can  stand  on  their 
own  merits,  and  will  win  the  day.  But 
don't  speak  slightingly  of  stable  manure. 
As  stated  before,  I  would  not  wish  to  do 
without  fertilizers;  but  if  it  were  a  simple 
question  now,  whether  to  use  exclusively 
the  one  or  the  other,  I  would  yet  prefer  to 
rely  on  stable  manure  rather  than  concen- 
trated fertilizers  alone. 

THE    BOOK    MARKET — GREENHOUSE  CON- 
STRUCTION. 

The  subject  of  greenhouses  and  green- 
house construction  is  of  especial  interest 
at  this  time.  Market  gardeners  and  owners 
of  suburban  homes  are  just  now  turning 
increased  attention  to  the  possibilities 
of  growing  crops  under  glass,  and  espec- 
ially in  greenhouses.  I  find  so  much 
pleasure  in  a  little  greenhouse,and  the  latter 
such  a  source  of  satisfaction  and  profit  that 
for  some  time  I  have  been  very  emphatic 
in  my  advice  to  gardeners  and  rural  peo- 
ple generally  to  put  up  a  greenhouse 
rather  than  depend  on  hotbeds  and  cold- 
frames  alone.  This  same  view  is  taken  by 
others,  and  I  find  that  these  teachings  are 
not  without  effect.  For  this  reason,  I  greet 
with  the  most  hearty  welcome  and  as  most 
timely  the  new  book  on  "Greenhouse  Con- 
struction," from  the  pen  of  so  good  an  au- 
thority as  Professor  L.  R.  Taft,  of  the  Mich- 
igan agricultural  college  (Orange  Judd 
Co.,  New  York  City;  illustrated,  §1.50  in 
cloth  covers).  The  treatise  is  remarkably 
complete.  Professor  Taf t's  devices  are  for 
large  andsmallhouses,forevenspans,three- 
quarter  spans,  lean-tos,  side-hill  houses, 
houses  of  wood  and  glass,  houses  of  iron  and 
glass,  and  houses  for  every  purpose  imagin- 
able. The  book  is  emphatically  up  to  the 
times.  Professor  Taft  is,  of  course,  in  favor 
of  permanent  sash-bars  rather  than  port- 
able sashes.  The  latter  are  an  old  plan  of 
construction,  but  yet  much  used  and  desir- 
able for  houses  of  a  temporary  nature. 
Sash-bars  are  cheaper,  and  generally  more 
desirable,  as  rafters  and  sash-frames  ob- 
struct the  light  and  heat. 

As  to  the  width  of  glass,  the  tendency  has 
been  in  the  direction  of  larger  panes. 
Professor  Taft  says  that  although  twenty- 
inch  glass  may  be  used  in  the  south,  eigh- 
teen-inch  will  be  a  maximum  width  in 
the  northern  states, even  for  forcing-houses, 
while  for  ordinary  florists'  houses,  the 
sixteen  and  even  fourteen  inch  glass  is  re- 
garded as  the  best  to  use,  everything  be- 
ing considered.  In  regard  to  the  strength 
or  thickness  of  glass,  the  evidence  is  decid- 
edly in  favor  of  the  double-thick  as  safer, 
and  therefore  cheaper  in  the  end.  The 
grade  of  glass  known  as  "A"  quality, 
American  glass,  is  suitable  for  almost  any 
purpose,  while  "B"  quality  will  answer  for 
many  classes  of  houses.  The  method  of 
laying  the  glass  known  as  "butting," 
which  has  recently  come  into  use,  is  favor- 
ably spoken  of.  I  think  it  deserves  the 
fullest,  almost  unqualified  commendation. 
All  the  objections  to  it  offered  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  old  lapping  style  can  be  met 
and  overcome  by  care  and  thoroughness  in 
the  selection  and  fitting  the  panes.  I  am 
so  well  pleased  with  this  method  of  glaz- 
ing that  I  would  never  go  back  to  the  old 
style. 

During  the  warmer  and  sunnier  part  of 
the  season  the  glass  on  most  greenhouses 
in  use  must  be  shaded.  Perhaps  the  most 
satisfactory  showing^says  Professor  Taft, 
is  made  by  the  use  of  either  white  lead  or 
whiting,  in  gasolene.  A  very  small  amount 
of  lead,  perhaps  a  teaspoonful,  will  suffice 
for  a  gallon  of  gasolene,  but  the  quantity  of 
whiting  required  will  be  much  larger.  It 
will  be  best  to  make  a  thin  preparation,  and 
if  found  to  be  too  thin,  more  of  the  lead  or 
whiting  can  be  added.  This  wash  can  be 
put  on  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  manner  with 
a  syringe  or  small  force-pump,  but  it  can 
be  spread  more  evenly  and  with  greater 
economy  of  material  with  a  large  brush.  It 
is  generally  desirable  to  put  on  a  thin 
coating  early  in  the  spring  and  add  a  sec- 
ond one  in  May  or  June.  If  not  put  on  too 
thick,  the  fall  rains  and  frosts  will  loosen 
the  shading,  and  it  will  disappear  as  winter 
conies  on. 

Last  summer  my  greenhouse  was  used 
only  for  the  production  of  the  new  kind  of 
mushroom  (Agaricus  subrufescens).  For 
some  time  I  could  not  find  a  shading  that 
would  be  heavy  enough  and  stick  well. 
At  last  I  used  simply  fresh-burned  lime 
slaked  in  boiling  water,  and  reduced  to  a 
creamy  liquid.  This  proved  very  satisfac- 
tory, and  remained  on  until  wiDter. 

Professor  Taft  also  discusses  the  com- 


parative merits  of  steam  and  hot-water 
heating.  His  conclusions  are  that,  consid- 
ered from  the  point  of  efficiency  only, 
there  is  little  to  choose  between  the  sys- 
tems, although  the  steam  heater  will  need 
more  constant  attention,  and  ordinarily 
the  temperature  of  the  houses  will  be  less 
regular  than  with  hot  water,  either  with 
open  tank  or  under  pressure.  The  steam 
plant  will  cost  15  to  20  per  cent  less  than 
the  open-tank  water  system,  and  when  the 
first  cost  of  the  plant  is  any  object,  this 
may  decide  for  that  system.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cost  of  fuel  with  a  well-arranged 
hot- water  plant  will  be  20  to  25  per  cent 
less  than  with  steam,  and  as  this  will  pay 
for  the  extra  cost  of  the  plant  in  three  or 
four  years,  it  becomes  a  matter  well  worth 
considering.  Everything  considered,  the 
man  who  has  less  than  10,000  square  feet  of 
glass  will  find  hot  water,  with  an  open 
tank,  the  best  method  to  use. 

Steam  and  hot-water  heat  for  hotbeds 
also  finds  consideration.  If  it  is  desired  to 
warm  hotbeds  by  means  of  steam,  it  can 
be  done  by  running  a  one-and-one-quarter- 
inch  steam-pipe  up  in  one  line  of  four-inch 
drain -tile  and  back  in  another,  with  nar- 
row- beds,  while  four  lines  would  be  re- 
quired for  a  bed  twelve  feet  wide.  When 
exhaust  steam  is  at  hand,  it  can  be  used 
without  the  steam-pipe  by  merely  dis- 
charging it  into  the  tile.  A  frame  can  be 
heated  by  hot  water  or  steam  if  a  two-inch 
hot  water  or  a  one-and-one-quarter-inch 
steam-pipe  is  run  around  the  inside  next 
to  the  plank.  Boards  should  then  be 
placed  so  as  to  shut  off  all  direct  heat  from 
the  plants.  If  a  crack  two  inches  wide  is 
left  betwreen  the  top  of  the  boards  and  the 
glass  the  heat  will  be  diffused,  and  will  not 
dry  out  the  plants. 

I  think  •  these  references  will  be  suffi- 
cient. Professor  Taft's  book  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  safe  adviser  in  all  these  questions, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  gap  or  omission. 
Every  point  is  touched,  and  every  needed 
explanation  given.  T.  Greiner. 

THE  PUBLIC  WELFARE.  " 

"The  remedy  for  the  evils  growing  out 
of  the  dishonest  accumulation  of  wealth, 
and  they  are  many,  is  not  in  its  confisca- 
tion and  equal  distribution,  but  in  its  pre- 
vention." This  utterance  of  Farm  and  Fire- 
side should  commend  itself  to  all  thinking 
men,  but  we  have  a  large  class,  and  one 
that  is  fast  increasing,  which  is  demanding 
practical  confiscation,  and  there  is  no  little 
danger  of  socialistic  troubles  ahead  of  us. 
Prevention  is  what  we  want.  Accumu- 
lated capital  soon  goes  to  pieces  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  inherit,  and  if  we  can 
stop  present  injustice,  matters  will  soon 
mend.  But  right  here  we  find  division. 
One  cries  that  here  is  the  remedy,  and  an- 
other cries  that  it  is  elsewhere.  The  masses 
become  discouraged  and  see  no  way  but  to 
lay  hold  on  the  wealth  in  sight.  Will  this 
discord  continue,  and  opportunity  for 
plundering  remain?  My  answer  is  that 
it  will  until  our  thoughtful  men  make  our 
economic  conditions  a  matter  of  prime 
interest  to  themselves,  and  they,  like  pa- 
triots, demand  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion for  the  national  good. 

On  what  can  we  agree  ? 

1.  We  want  a  measure  of  value  that 
grows  no  cheaper  and  no  dearer  year  by 
year.  It  should  represent  a  given  amount 
of  labor,  and  the  man  who  borrows  a  dollar 
as  a  representative  of  a  day's  work  this 
year,  should  be  safe  in  the  opportunity  of 
repaying  the  principal  of  the  loan  five 
years  hence,  with  the  same  amount  of 
labor  the  dollar  represented  when  bor- 
rowed. We  want  a  dollar  that  is  honest 
between  man  and  man,  not  one  that  grows 
easier  or  harder  to  get  as  time  passes. 

2.  We  want  no  privileged  classes.  Give 
us  exact  justice.  If  a  business  will  not 
pay  my  neighbor,  as  a  farmer  I  cannot 
afford  to  pay  tribute  to  him  in  order  to 
keep  his  affairs  prosperous.  It  ends  in 
such  enrichment  of  that  neighbor  that  his 
influence  in  legislative  halls  is  so  much 
greater  than  mine  that  I  become  his  ser- 
vant. Leave  to  the  toilers  all  they  earn  in 
excess  of  the  demands  of  the  government. 

3.  Destroy  all  trusts.  They  are  hostile  to 
the  competitive  system,  and  competition 
is  the  only  safeguard  to  consumers.  Trusts 
are  public  enemies.  Let  the  law  refuse  to 
protect  them  in  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. Whatever  is  harmful  to  the  public 
weal  should  never  have  the  protection  of 
the  law  that  is  paid  for  by  the  masses. 

4.  Withdraw  all  legal  protection  from 
any  business  that  increases  crime,  poverty 
and  taxes. 

5.  Maintain  close  governmental  control 
over  all  "natural  monopolies,"  such  as  by 
their  very  nature  preclude  active,  practical 
competition. 

Let  all  the  thoughtful  men  demand  these 
things  for  the  public  welfare— not  for  per- 
sonal gain,  but  because  they  love  this  re- 
public and  their  fellow-man— and  this  so- 
cialistic movement  will  come  to  a  speedy 
end.  Refuse  to  right  present  wrongs  by 
preventing  further  aggression  on  the  part 
of  organized  greed,  and  the  future  will 
give  us  great  cause  to  regret  the  refusal. 

David. 
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WHAT  DOES  GARDENING  PROMISE? 

he  hard  times  of  the  past  ten 
months  have  been  particularly 
severe  upon  a  class  of  men  who 
ihave  all  their  lives  lived  well 
because  they  were  industrious 
and"  had  a  skilled  occupation 
tli.it  insured  them  good  wages  and  em- 
ployment for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
The  financial  crisis  closed  their  shops, 
and  the  result  has  been  idleness,  and  in 
many  cases,  absolute  want  of  even  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

These  men  have  had  little  to  do  but 
thiihk,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  their 
thoughts  have  gone  out  in  the  direction  of 
the  country,  and  the  living  it  promises. 
They  read  almost  daily  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  farmer  at  such  a  time,  and  how 
he  is  sure  of  his  living  whatever  may  hap- 
pen to  savings  banks  and  factories,  and  they 
ask  themselves  and  wives,  why  not  turn 
farmer  or  gardener  and  grow  their  own  cab- 
bages and  potatoes,  and  a  few  to  sell  to  their 
shopmates  ?  The  question  is  a  legitimate 
one,  and  I  doubt  not  there  are  thousands 
how  considering  it  and  weighing  the  argu- 
ments pro  and  con. 

I  think  that  in  the  last  six  months  I 
must  have  had  at  least  fifty  conversations 
and  inquiries  in  reference  to  what  garden- 
ing offers  to  a  mechanic  who  is  willing  to 
work,  but  has  only  a  limited  knowledge  of 
what  is  to  be  done.  Three  cases  occur  to 
me  of  parties  whom  I  know,  each  different, 
but  collectively  covering  the  whole  subject 
of  what  may  be  styled  "amateur  market 
gardening."  One  is  of  a  man  of  thirty-six, 
with  wife  and  two  half -grown  children, 
who  owns  a  country  place  of  ten  acres  with 
small,  but  new  and  comfortable  house  and 
barn,  less  than  one  acre  being  upland,  the 
balance  swamp,  which  was,  up#to  last  fall, 
liable  to  be  too  wet  to  work  for  all  the  early 
part  of  the  summer,  but  is  now  drained  by 
an  open  ditch,  and  in  all  ordinary  seasons 
will  hereafter  be  dry  enough  to  work. 
This  man  lived  upon  this  place  two  years, 
but  being  too  wet  he  was  unable  to  make  a 
living,  and  sank  $200  of  cash  and  two  years 
of  time  in  the  experiment,  and  becoming 
discouraged,  he  went  to  town  and  engaged 
in  his  former  occupation  of  a  skilled  work- 
man in  a  large  factory,  where,  in  brisk 
times,  he  could  earn  about  $50  a  month,  but 
during  the  past  depressed  times  has 
averaged  less  than  $20.  The  country  place 
has  been  rented  for  $48  per  year,  but  will 
probably  bring  $80  in  its  present  better 
shape.  The  owner  has  to  pay  $7  per  month 
in  town  for  an  inferior  house  without  any 
garden. 

The  second  case'  is  that  of  a  skilled 
machinist,  who  gets  $2.50  per  day,  and  gen- 
erally works  nine  months  in  the  year,  com- 
mencing in  October,  but  this  year  did  not 
begin  until  January,  and  cannot  hope  for 
more  than  five  months'  work.  He  owns  a 
town  house,  worth  in  lively  times  $2,000, 
and  he  can  trade  it  for  twenty-five  acres  of 
fair  land  on  a  back  road,  seven  miles  from 
a  very  busy  city  of  30,000  inhabitants.  The 
land  has  no  buildings,  but  he  is  so  dis- 
gusted with  town  life  that  he  thinks  he 
would  be  willing  to  live  in  a  board  shanty 
if  he  could  get  out  of  town.  This  man  and 
his  wife  are  fifty  years  old  and  have  two  or 
three  children,  grown  up  and  self-support- 
ing. He  is  a  skilful  amateur  gardener. 
During  the  months  of  July,  August  and 
September,  when  out  of  the  shop,  he  spends 
much  of  his  time  in  his  little  garden  of 
about  twenty-five  rods,  and  crops  it  for  all 
it  is  worth,  following  early  lettuce,  radishes 
and  onions  with  late  potatoes  and  snap- 
beans;  strawberries  with  celery,  and  early 
peas  and  snap-beans  with  strawberries  set 
in  July. 

The  third  oase  is  that  of  a  German,  who 
is  a  blacksmith's  helper,  commanding 
about  $45  per  monih  for  nine  months  of  the 
year.  He  is  about  forty,  with  several  chil- 
dren and  no  property,  and  no  special  knowl- 
edge of  gardening.  Has  health,  energy 
and  plenty  of  muscle,  and  his  wife  and 
children  will  help  him  out  of  doors.  He 
will  have  to  rent  and  depend  upon  work- 
ing out  a  part  of  the  time  to  get  money  to 
buy  seeds  and  keep  the  pot  boiling  during 
the  first  three  months. 

In  all  three  of  these  cases,  and  hundreds 
of  others  more  or  less  similar,  the  prom- 
inent feature  is  absence  of  ready  money  to 
begin  with.  In  the  last  case  it  is  hoped  to 
make  up  this  luck  by  laboring  for  others, 
and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  considering  this 
very  point  that  I  mentioned  it.  A  Ger- 
man, with  a  number  of  children  and  an 
industrious  wife,  will  succeed  if  anybody 


will ;  but  doing  work  for  others,  when  you 
have  a  garden  of  your  own  that  needs  con- 
stant attention,  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  and 
costly  way  of  earning  capital,  and  can  only 
be  employed  where  there  is  help  at  home 
to  do  work  of  pressing  daily  necessity.  If 
the  wife  and  children  can  hoe  and  weed  the 
garden  and  keep  it  in  a  thrifty  condition, 
then  the  husband  and  father  can  work  out, 
if  employment  can  be  had.  The  main 
trouble  is,  howeyer,  that  such  labor  is 
scarcely  ever  satisfactory  to  the  employer. 

Men  who  have  tended  a  paper-making 
machine,  fed  bits  of  iron  to  a  drop  ham- 
mer, or  stood  beside  a  lathe  and  watched  it 
slowly  turn  off  iron  shavings,  are  not  fitted 
by  knowledge  or  muscular  development  to 
do  work  that  gardeners  and  farmers  wish  to 
hire  done.  Motions  and  methods  that  are 
second  nature  to  a  country -raised  man  or 
boy  are  as  unfamiliar  as  Greek  to  the  town 
artisan  or  factory  workman.  Only  yesterday 
I  heard  a  man  in  a  country  store  pleading 
with  another  for  some  work.  He  would 
do  anything,  and  work  cheap;  but  that 
man  or  myself,  or  i  any  other  farmer, 
could  not  profitably  employ  this  seeker 
after  employment,  because  this  man's  ed- 
ucation for  years  had  been  in  lines  of  work 
that  had  nothing  in  common  with  tilling 
the  soil,  and  in  my  case  I  went  out  of  my 
way  and  paid  a  larger  price  in  order  to  get 
a  man  familiar  with  the  work  I  had  to  do. 
A  man  who  thinks  he  can  start  in  the 
gardening  business,  and  pay  his  way  by 
outside  work,  must  have  more  than  ordi- 
nary skill  in  adapting  himself  to  a  new 
employment;  must  be  strong  and  industri- 
ous, and  expect  to  live  very  economically, 
and  then  he  will  find  it  up-hill  business. 
As  a  rule,  the,  young  laboring  man,  with 
strong  muscles  and  knowledge  of  horses, 
and  acquaintance  with  shovel  and  pick, 
will  have  an  advantage  over  the  skilled 
mechanic  in  the  beginning,  even  though 
the  latter  is  his  superior  in  education  and 
mental  ability. 

For  the  man  who  owns  a  place  in  town, 
and  wishes  to  try  gardening,  it  would  seem 
best  to  keep  the  town  property  and  rent  or 
buy  a  couple  of  acres  as  near  the  city  as 
possible.  As  a  rule,  city  people  who  trade 
their  town  property  for  country  property 
get  the  poorest  end  of  the  bargain,  unless 
they  meet  with  somebody  as  anxious  to  get 
into  town  as  they  are  to  get  out.  Country 
prices  are  so  much  lower,  by  the  acre,  that 
they  sometimes  pay  double  what  land 
is  really  worth.  It  seems  like  a  good  trade 
to  exchange  a  house  on  one  sixth  of  an  acre 
of  land  for  twenty-five  acres,  but  if  the 
town  property  is  worth  $2,000,  then  that 
means  $80  per  acre  for  the  land,  and  it  will 
cost  $50  per  acre  more  to  put  decent  build- 
ings upon  it.  The  present  depression  in 
town  property  cannot  last  more  than  a 
couple  of  years,  and  prices  will  come  back 
again  somewhere  near  those  of  two  years 
ago,  but  farm  land  seven  miles  from  town, 
at  $75  per  acre,  will  not  be  any  higher  in  a 
generation,  unless  an  electric  railway  or 
some  other  equally  miraculous  occurrence 
should  give  it  an  unusual  opportunity.  To 
the  man  who  has  an  itching  to  turn  gar- 
dener, there  are  chances  enough  without 
sacrificing  good  town  property.  There  are 
bits  of  ground  near  every  town  lying  idle 
that  could  be  rented  and  the  experiment 
of  gardening  tried.  There  are  certain 
advantages  in  living  in  town,  even  for  the 
gardener,  and  I  know  several  who  have 
small  places  in  Akron,  and  larger  ones  out- 
side, who  make  a  business  of  handling 
their  outside  land  from  their  city  home. 
When  the  trips  to  and  from  market  are  set 
off  against  the  trips  out  to  the  farm,  there 
is  not  much  to  choose. 

Vegetables  are  gathered  in  the  afternoon 
and  sold  in  the  morning,  and  the  town  man 
who  farms  a  country  garden  can  bring  in 
his  load  at  evening  and  sell  it  the  next 
morning  before  breakfast,  having  a  con- 
siderable advantage  over  the  gardener  who 
has  to  drive  seven  or  ten  miles.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  manure  to  draw  from  town, 
and  the  daily  trips  out  to  the  farm  garden 
can  be  mada.  dn  top  of  a  load  of  manure. 

Again,  the  man  who  has  always  lived  in 
town  can  keep  up  hiscity  acquaintance  bet- 
ter, and  command  a  better  retail  market 
if  he  stays  in  town  than  if  he  moves  away. 
There  is  still  another  very  important  point 
i  in  this  matter  of  trading  city  property  for 
gardening  land,  and  that  is  that  gardening 
is  not,  at  the  present  time,  a  royal  road  to 
affluence,  or  even  a  goodliving,  unless  one 
has  considerable  experience.  The  manag- 
ing of  a  market  garden  is  much  different 
from  the  amateur  gardening  of  a  tenth  of 
an  acre. 

In  reference  to  the  third  question,  that  of 
where  a  man  already  owns  a  country  place, 


and  has  only  his  trade  and  wages  to  keep 
him  in  town,  an  answer  cannot  be  given 
without  discussing  at  length  what  a  gar- 
dener can  do  at  the  present  juncture',  and 
probable  receipts.  This  is  a  broad  subject 
and  must  be  treated  in  a  separate  article. 
Summit  county,  Ohio.        L.  B.  Pierce. 


I  4 


A  WORD  OF  CAUTION. 

The  creamery  is  an  important  factor  in 
our  present  economy,  but  like  most  other 
enterprises,  much,  very  much,  depends 
upon  the  manner  of  conducting  it.  The 
idea  that  a  creamery  is  certain  to  be  a  grand 
success  in  any  community  is  a  common 
error,  as  is  clearly  attested  by  the  hundreds 
of  such  factories  that  have  shut  down  in 
various  sections,  after  a  brief  life  of  only  a 
few  months,  or  perhaps  two  or  three  years. 
Many  thousands  of  dollars  are  thus  locked 
up  in  unproductive  enterprises,  which 
might  have  done  good  service  in  other 
lines  had  the  subject  been  given  proper 
thought  before  the  money  was  invested. 

During  the  past  month  I  found  a  number 
of  new  factories,  which  had  either  just 
gone  into  operation,  or  were  awaiting  an 
early  date  at  which  to  begin  an  uncertain 
existence.  No  doubt  some  of  them  will 
meet  with  success,  while  others  are  doomed 
to  failure,  because  the  conditions  are  not 
favorable.  It  is  one  thing  to  form  an 
organization,  build  and  equip  a  plant,  and 
quite  another  to  be  able  to  operate  it  suc- 
cessfully. Some  of  the  obstacles  may  be 
briefly  mentioned.  s 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  considered  is 
the  number  of  available  cows  upon  which 
dependence  may  be  placed.  A  lack  of 
patronage  is  a  general  complaint.  Another 
item  is  the  character  of  the  cows.  Are  they 
all  of  the  profitable  kind,  or  are  many  of 
them  kept  at  a  loss?  If  unprofitable,  can 
the  owners  be  convinced  of  the  fact  by 
ordinary  tests,  and  be  led  to  replace  the 
unprofitable  ones  with  others  of  superior 
qualities?  Are  the  proposed  patrons  of 
such  painstaking  disposition  that  there  is 
a  moral  certainty  of  the  milk  or  cream 
being  delivered  free  from  all  odors,  and 
scrupulously  clean?  Are  the  patrons  of 
such  disposition  as  to  be  likely  to  vie  with 
each  other  to  reach  the  highest  state  of  per- 
fection, or  are  they  more  likely  to  harbor 
feelings  of  jealousy,  drop  out  of  the  race  if 
they  are  outdone  by  others?  Can  you  find 
among  the  stockholders  men  of  good  busi 
ness  ability,  who  will  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  managing  the  business  in  a 
businesslike  way?  Have  you  among  your 
members  an  expert  butter-maker  who 
understands  every  detail  of  the  work  nec- 
essary to  produce  the  best  grade  of  butter, 
or  must  you  depend  upon  foreign  help, 
which  is  so  uncertain,  not  only  in  qualifi- 
cations, but  in  continuity  as  well?  Have 
you  access  to  a  good  shipping  station,  from 
which  you  can  reach  a  number  of  good 
markets? 

These  and  other  similar  questions  should 
be  fully  considered  before  venturing  into 
the  business.  The  ground  ought  to  be  so 
thoroughly  canvassed  before  any  money 
has  been  invested  that  no  possible  avenue 
for  failure  is  permitted  to  remain  un 
guarded.   Then,  to  make 

ASSURANCE  DOUBLY  SURE, 

Do  not  expect  to  make  fortunes  the  first 
year;  it  takes  time  to  get  things  to  running 
smoothly.  The  unprofitable  cows  must  be 
weeded  out.  There  are  too  many  cows  that 
do  not  pay  for  their  keep.  The  profits  on 
one  third  are  more  than  swallowed  up  by 
the  losses  on  the  other  two  thirds.  Do  not 
encourage  the  patrons  to  stock  up  with  more 
cows  than  they  can  manage  profitably.  Do 
not  permit  them  to  stock  up  with  cows  that 
must  be  kept  at  a  loss.  Do  not  take  cream 
or  milk  from  patrons  who  permit  the  milk 
to  remain  in  foul  stables  until  it  has  ab- 
sorbed all  the  ill  odors  from  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere,  or  set  the  milk  for  cream- 
ing in  a  cellar  filled  with  decaying 
vegetables,  or  where  it  may  come  in  contact 
with  odors  of  any  kind.  It  would,  perhaps, 
be  a  good  plan  in  most  localities  to  offer  a 
small  premium  to  thepatron  who  keeps  his 
cows  and  stables  in  the  neatest  and  clean- 
liest manner.  Start  out  with  the  determi- 
nation of  making  nothing  but  the  choicest 
grade  of  butter  or  cheese,  and  see  to  it  that 
every  condition  is  kept  favorable  to  this  end. 
Deal  honestly  and  fairly  with  all  the  pa- 
trons, as  indeed  with  all  men;  pay  liberal 
prices  for  both  labor  and  material, and  thus 
secure  the  good  will  of  the  community. 
Establish areputation  for  yourproduetions, 
and  see  to  it  that  such  a  reputation,  when 
established,  is  honestly  sustained. 

A  good  butter  factory  may  be  made  a 
blessing  to  a  community,  but  the  poor  fac- 
tory, soon  abandoned,  is  a  curse  to  the 


entire  country.  The  money  that  is  sunk 
in  unprofitable  enterprises  each  year  in 
this  country  would  do  much  toward  re- 
lieving the  needy,  starving  poor  of  the 
nation.  Let  us  always  think  twice  before 
we  leap.  Johl  L.  Shawver. 


SECOND-CROP  POTATOES. 

The  growing  of  second-crop  potatoes  is 
an  industry  of  recent  years,  and  is  destined, 
though  the  North  may  be  slow  to  realize  it, 
to  revolutionize  potato  growing.  It  saves 
to  the  South  annually  thousands  of 
dollars,  and  furnishes  a  seed  potato  that 
has  no  equal.  The  potatoes  mature  just 
before  frost  in  autumn,  do  not  sprout  when 
cellared,  retain  all  of  their  plumpness  and 
vigor,  germinate  well  when  planted,  and 
possess  more  vitality  and  give  better  results 
than  northern-grown  seed.  The  tuber  sends 
out  but  few  stems,  which  are  stocky  and 
productive,  giving  a  small  amount  of 
unmerchantable  potatoes. 

It  is  a  fact,  whether  generally  known  or 
not,  that  a  tuber  devitalized  by  continuous 
sprouting,  sends  up  a  bunch  of  spindling 
sprouts  and  yields  a  good  many  small  pota- 
toes, few  of  which  are  merchantable.  This 
is  the  principal  reason  why  potatoes  run 
out.  The  South  had  to  use  northern  seed 
altogether  until  the  introduction  of  the 
second  crop. 

Northern  seed,  when  kept  perfectly 
dormant,  is  not  the  equal  of  the  second 
crop,  where  the  same  care  is  used  in  the 
selection  of  seed.  The  first-crop  potato, 
planted  in  July  and  August,  is  slow  to  ger- 
minate only  under  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. If  the  tuber  has  a  tendency  to  be 
late,  the  law  of  the  fittest,  as  regards  earli- 
ness,  discards  it.  When  the  tuber  does 
sprout,  it  rarely  sprouts  elsewhere  than  at 
the  blossom  end,  and  only  has  one  or  two 
sprouts  then. 

Second-crop  potatoes  are  small  on  account 
of  the  droughts  that  prevail  in  the  South 
in  late  summer  and  autumn,  and  some- 
times on  account  of  early  frost.  With  a 
favorable  season  and  the  same  soil,  they  are 
as  large  and  productive  as  the  first  crop. 

The  South  is  not  as  careful  of  the  seed  it 
uses  as  it  should  be.  This  is  the  only 
objection  that  can  be  madeagainst  the  sec- 
ond crop.  We  need  potato  specialists. 
Save  this  point,  the  second-crop  potato  has 
no  equal  as  a  seed  potato  for  early  varieties. 

Jno.  C.  Bridgewater. 


ALSIKE  CLOVER  WITH  TIMOTHY.  ' 

Most  farmers  in  seeding  wish  to  keep 
the  land  in  grass  more  than  a  single  year. 
For  this  purpose  a  mixture  of  alsike 
clover  seed  with  timothy  seed  makes  the 
best  combination  that  we  know  of.  The 
first  year's  growth  will  be  mainly  alsike, 
and  the  first  crop  to  be  cut  will  contain 
scarcely  any  timothy.  But  alsike  clover  is 
a  biennial,  and  its  first  cutting  is  its  last. 
Of  course,  its  roots  begin  to  decay  after  the 
plant  has  died,  vand  then  the  timothy 
comes  forward  very  rapidly,  often  making 
a  good  second  growth  for  hay  when  the 
first  crop  has  been  cut  early  enough. 


Fat  Baby  Boy 

MADE  SO  BY 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 


A  Clergyman's  Statement. 


"  Three  years  ago  we  had  a  beautiful  boy  bom 
to  us.  When  about  six,  months  old  he  took  a 
sore  mouth.  Everything  that  was  known  as 
usual  remedies  in  such  cases  was  used.  I  had 
two  doctors  but  all  to  no  benefit.  At  the  age  of 
11  months  he  breathed  his  last.  Thus  we  laid 

Our  Darling  Child 

in  the  grave.  On  Aug.  4, 1891,  another  boy  was 
born  unto  us.  At  the  age  of  two  months  he 
became  afflicted  with  the  same  disease.  I 
believed  the  boy's  trouble  was  constitutional 
and  not  common  sore  mouth.  I  procured  a 
bottle  of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and  commenced 
to  give  it  regularly  to  both  mother  and  baby. 
Improvement  began  at  once.  We  have  suc- 
ceeded in  eradicating  the  scrofulous  blood 
from  the  system  and  to-day  we  are  blessed  with 
a  nice,  fat  baby  boy,  eighteen  months  old.  He 
is  the  very 

Picture  of  Health, 

all  life  and  full  of  mischief— thanks  to  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla.  I  am  a  minister  in  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  church.   I  am  here  to  back 

Hood's^  Cures 

what  T  say  and  I  am  in  no  way  interested  in 
any  profit  in  the  matter,  except  it  affords  me 
much  pleasure  to  recommend  Hood's  Sarsa- 
parilla to  all  as  a  safe,  sure  remedy."  Rev.  J. 
M.  Pate,  Brookline  Station,  Mo. 


Hood's  Pills  become  the  favorite  cathartic 
with  every  one  who  tries  them.    25c.  per  box. 
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IN  GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

Poultky  Manuse  Again. — An- 
other subscriber,  this  time  in 
Minnesota,  asks  whether  poul- 
try manure  is  good  for  garden 
crops,  and  which  crops  iu  par- 
ticular. At  one  time  he  ap- 
plied some  to  his  garden,  and  for  three 
years  no  crops  grew  on  the  land  as  far 
as  the  manure  went.  This  reminds  me 
of  an  instance  in  my  own  experience. 
A  good  many  years  ago,  when  preparing 
an  acre  of  land  for  onions,  I  told  my 
man  to  draw  a  ton  of  fertilizer  to  the 
field  and  begin  to  sow  it.  Half  an  hour 
later,  when  I  came  to  the  patch,  I  found 
the  man  spreading  fertilizer  over  the  land 
with  the  shovel.  Of  course,  I  stopped  this 
performance  very  promptly;  but  as  far  as 
the  fertilizer  had  already  been  pufc>  on  in 
this  over-generous  fashion,  no  seed  germi- 
nated, and  not  even  a  weed  was  seen  du- 
ring the  entire  season.  Just  outside  the 
line  of  application,  however,  where  the 
plants  got  the  benefit  of  an  abundance  of 
plant-food,  yet  no  excess  to  injure  them, 
were  the  largest  onions  and  the  healthiest 
growth  in  the  lot.  In  all  applications  of 
concentrated  manures  there  is  a  happy 
medium  which  we  must  try  to  hit.  This 
requires  the  exercise  of  good  judgment, 
for  definite  rules  cannot  always  be  given, 
no  more  than  in  regard  to  the  proper 
quantity  of  medicine  to  be  taken. 

I  think  very  highly  of  poultry  droppings 
as  a  garden  manure.  There  is  no  concen- 
trated fertilizer  that  I  know  of  which  gives 
so  uniformly  good,  often  remarkable,  re- 
sults in  the  garden  as  poultry  manure 
spread  in  proper  quantities  on  the  plowed 
ground.  When  I  have  a  good  supply  of  it, 
I  am  always  sure  to  get  a  fine  growth  of 
onions,  cabbage,  beets,  vines,  celery,  etc. 
But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween poultry  manures.  One  sample  may 
be  the  clear  droppings,  and  rather  dry; 
another  may  be  largely  mixed  with  absor- 
bents, or  quite  wet ;  a  third  may  have  been 
washed  andleached  out,  andhave  lost  agood 
deal  of  its  original  strength.  Average,well- 
preserved  poultry  manure  contains  four  or 
five  times  the  amount  of  plant-foods  found 
inordinary  stable  manure.  If  you  put  the 
one  on  as  thick  and  careless  as  you  would 
the  other,  the  crops  will  suffer  from  the 
excess  of  ammonia,  which  is  death  to  seeds 
and  plants. 

The  first  thing  to  see  to  is  that  the  poul- 
try droppings  are  fine  enough  so  they  can 
be  intimately  mixed  with  the  soil.  When 
you  use  plenty  of  dry  absorbents  under 
the  roosts,  such  as  sifted  coal  ashes,  dry 
muck,  etc.,  you  can  let  the  droppings 
■accumulate  for  a  long  time,  adding  absor- 
bents as  required;  or  you  can  remove  them 
frequently,  and  mix  them  with  dry  soil, 
sand  or  muck,  and  with  any  of  these,  per- 
haps a  little  kainite  or  muriate  of  potash. 
Shovel  the  whole  mass  over  a  few  times  and 
it  is  ready  for  application.  I  usually  put  it 
on  with  the  shovel,  spreading  it  well  over 
the  plowed  ground,  aud  making  a  good  one- 
horse  load  reach  over  about  one  eighth  or 
one  sixteenth  of  an  acre.  Wet  and  sticky 
parts  should  not  be  put  on  the  land  until 
after  they  have  been  dried  and  fined  by 
mixing  up  with  some  dry  absorbent  and 
repeated  shoveling  over.  The  next  thing 
is  to  incorporate  this  manure  thoroughly 
with  the  soil.  This  can  be  done  by  the 
diligent  use  of  cultivator  and  harrow,  and 
perhaps  hand  rake.  But  you  may  be  sure 
that  soil  thus  enriched  will  give  you  results 
in  vegetable  growing  of  which  you  can  be 
proud. 

Cabbage  Enemies. — Again  I  hold  a 
number  of  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  cab- 
bage enemies  and  how  to  fight  them.  The 
chief  insect  enemies  with  which  the  cab- 
bage grower  has  to  deal  are  (1)  the  im- 
ported cabbage-worm;  (2)  the  cabbage- 
plusia;  (3)  the  cabbagc-mamestra;  (4)  the 
zebra  caterpillar;  (5)  the  harlequin  cabbage- 
bug;  (6)  the  cabbage-maggot;  (7)  the  wavy- 
striped  flea-beetle;  (8)  the  cabbage-aphis. 
Of  No.  1  (the  imported  cabbage-worm, 
caterpillar  of  the  white  butterfly)  I  have 
spoken  in  a  recent  number.  But  I  gladly 
take  this  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  a 
most  useful  book,  compiled  by  Frank  W. 
Sempers.  It  is  entitled  "Injurious  Insects 
and  the  Use  of  Insecticides,"  and  has  just 
been  published  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co., 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  It  has  over  two  hun- 
dred pages,  and  almost  as  many  illustra- 
tions. This  new  treatise  gives  the  follow- 
ing remedies  for  the  cabbage-worm: 
"Pyre thrum-powder,  or  buhach,  kerosene 
emulsion  or  hot  water  may  be  used.  Dr. 


Riley  gives  decided  preference  to  hot 
water,  and  says:  'Every  worm  visible 
upon  the  cabbage  may  be  killed  by  the  use 
of  hot  water  at  the  temperature  of  130  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  The  water  may  be  boil- 
ing hot  when  put  into  the  watering-can, 
but  it  will  not  be  too  hot  when  it  reaches 
the  cabbage  leaves.'  Pyrethrum-powder 
may  be  diluted  with  from  five  to 
six  parts  of  flour,  and  dusted  over  the 
plants  with  a  powder  bellows.  One  ounce 
of  pyrethrum  stirred  into  one  gallon  of 
boiling  water,  and  when  cool  diluted  with 
four  gallons  of  cold  water,  makes  a  verjr- 
effective  insecticide  for  spraying  cabbage 
and  cauliflower." 

The  worms  of  the  cabbage-plusia  are  very 
soit  and  tender,  and  readily  succumb  to 
treatment  with  kerosene  emulsion.  Pyr- 
ethrum-powder also  kills  them.  The 
cabbage-mamestra  can  be  destoyed  by  the 
same  means.  The  zebra  caterpillar  while 
young  feeds  in  clusters,  and  may  be  hand- 
picked.  Later  on,  the  means  recom- 
mended for  the  cabbage-worms  can  be 
employed  for  its  destruction.  The  harle- 
quin cabbage-bug  is  the  worst  cabbage  pest 
in  the  southern  states.  Prof.  Weed  recom- 
mends the  planting  of  wild  mustard,  which 
is  a  favorite  food  plant  of  this  insect 
among  the  cabbages.  The  harlequin- 
bugs  cluster  on  the  mustard-plants,  and 
may  be  killed  by  applications  of  pure  ker- 
osene. For  the  cabbage-maggot,  No.  6,  I 
now  spray  the  stems  of  the  young  plants 
every  few  days  with  a  strong  solution  of 
muriate  of  potash,  or  with  strong  lime- 
water.  Liberal  applications  of  air-slaked 
(better  fresh-slaked)  lime  or  wood  ashes 


are  also  recommended  and  will  do  some 
good.  For  the  flea-beetle,  No.  7,  Semper's 
book  gives  the  following  remedy:  "Pow- 
dered tobacco  or  tobacco  decoction  are  said 
to  be  good  remedies.  Drenching  the  roots 
with  kerosene  emulsion  will  destroy  the 
larvae.  Dusting  the  plants  with  land- 
plaster,  lime  and  dry,  unleached  wood 
ashes  are  also  regarded  as  protections  from 
the  little  pest." 

The  cabbage-aphis,  No._8,  is  sometimes 
quite  troublesome.  Mr.  Sempers  recom- 
mends the  kerosene  emulsion,  1  part  to 
from  20  to  25  of  water.  As  the  eggs  are  laid 
upon  the  cabbage  leaves,  the  refuse  leaves 
should  be  fed  to  stock  or  poultry,  and 
the  stalks  should  be  burned.  I  find  that 
hot  soap-suds  is  about  as  good  a  remedy  as 
there  is.  You  can  use  it  pretty  hot,  espec- 
ially if  applied  with  a  sprayer.  Spray 
thoroughly,  so  as  to  reach  all  parts  of  the 
leaves.  This  treatment  is  almost  a  univer- 
sal remedy  for  all  cabbage  pests,  besides 
stimulating  the  plants  to  strong,  healthy 
growth. 

Hollow-stalked  Celery. — J.  W.  K.,  a 
market  gardener  in  Kansas,  says  that  any 
variety  of  celery  will  become  hollow  and 
worthless  if  left  too  long  after  having 
reached  full  growth.  I  confess  I  am  a  little 
at  sea  about  it.  The  plants  keep  on  growing 
right  along  in  winter  storage,  and  yet  how 
nice  and  brittle  the  stalks  are !  It  seems 
to  me  the  trouble  is  more  with  the  season, 
and  perhaps  soil  and  treatment,  than  in 
time  of  gathering  the  crop.  Hot,  dry 
weather  and  full  exposure  to  sun,  espec- 
ially on  dried-out  and  worn-out  soil,  causes 
the  slow  growth  which  makes  hollow 


stalks.  This  is  my  idea.  I  am  sure  the 
trouble  is  not  in  the  variety  nor  in  the 
strain.  Our  friend  is  right.  Any  variety 
will  produce  hollow  stalks  if  the  condi- 
tions are  at  all  favorable  for  such  develop- 
ment. 

Fobced  Celery. — A  friend  Mn  Illinois 
reports  that  he  had  fine  celery  to  put  on 
the  market  last  year  in  June,  by  setting 
plants  in  cold-frame  about  six  inches  apart 
each  way*  The  plants  were  grown  from 
seed  sown  in  greenhouse  January  1st.  He 
wants  me  to  try  this  method.  The  idea 
was  suggested  by  me  two  years  ago,  and  I 
have  wanted  to  experiment  in  this  line, 
anyway.  So  I  have  set  a  hundred  plants 
in  cold-frame,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  faith 
in  a  satisfactory  outcome  will  await  devel- 
opments.  Let  others  try  this  plan,  too. 

Joseph. 


SPRAYING  WITH  BORDEAUX  VERSUS  UN- 
.   SPRAYING  FOR  POTATO  BLIGHT. 

Sprayed.   Unsprayed.   Gain  by 
Spraying. 

Bush.  Lbs.  Bush.  Lbs.  Bush.  Lbs. 
Burbank,        75      12        44      41        30  27 
Empire  State,  99       1       79      2        19  55 
Average,         87      7       61      49        25  13 

The  potatoes  were  sprayed  with  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  three  times  during  the 
season  on  the  following  dates,  July  26th, 
August  12tb,  September  4th,  using  the 
knapsack  sprayer.  From  the  results  given 
in  the  preceding  table,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  use  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  increased 
the  yield  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  per 
cent,  or  an  average  of  forty-one  per  cent. 
— Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. 
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Loyd  J<s 


WOMEN  OF  ALL  AGES 

And  conditions  in  life,  are  liable  at  times,  to  need  an  Invigorating  Tonic;  a  Regulator  of 
the  natural,  periodical  functions,  and  a  Soothing  and  BraciDg  Nervine.    For  this  purpose 


Dr.  Pierce's 


>iie  Prescription 


[ffelV 


is  the  only  medicine  so  certain  in  its  curative  action  that  it  can  be  guaranteed.  Your 
money  is  returned  if  it  does  not  cure. 

In  Maidenhood,  Womanhood  and  Motherhood,  it  invigorates  and  braces  up  the  ex- 
hausted, run-down,  overworked  and  delicate;  allays  and  banishes  all  Nervous  Weakness, 
Spasms,  Hysteria,  Fits,  Chorea,  or  St.  Vitus's  Dance  ;  corrects  all  unnatural  irregularities 
of  monthly  function  and  cures  Periodical  Pains,  Weaknesses,  Bearing  Down  Sensations, 
Backache,  Catarrhal  Inflammation,  Ulceration  and  Kindred  Maladies. 

For  those  about  to  become  mothers,  it  is  a  priceless  boon,  for  it  lessens  the  pains  and 
perils  of  childbirth,  shortens  "  labor  "  and  the  period  of  confinement,  and  promotes  the 
secretion  of  an  abundance  of  nourishment  for  the  child. 

What  Others  Say  of  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Prescription : 


IRREGULARITY  AND  UTERINE 

DEBILITY. 

Miss  L.  M.  HENDERSON,  of  Springfield,  South 
Dakota,  says :  "  I  cannot  say  enough  for  Dr. 
Pierce's  Favorite  Prescription.  For  years  I  suf- 
fered from  irregularity  and  uterine  debility,  but 
now  I  feel  as  'well  as  I  ever  did  in  my  life.  Thanks 
to  you  for  your  'Favorite  Prescription,'  for  it  has 
performed  a  permanent  cure." 


THE  «  CHANGE  OF  LIFE." 

MBS.  HATTIE  M.  RHODES,  of  Bath  Alum, 
Bath  Co.,  Va.,  aged  48,  suffered  from  rush  of  blood 
to  head,  dizziness,  hot  flushes,  palpitation  of  heart, 
and  other  distressing  symptoms  incident  to  the 
"  change  of  life."  She  writes  :  "  I  am  truly  glad  to 
sav  that  I  feel  mvself  cured.  1  have  used  your  '  Fa- 
vorite Prescription  '  and  '  Golden  Medical  Discov- 
ery,' as  you  directed,  and  to  them,  with  the  aid  of 
God,  my  cure  is  due." 

«  WAS  THE  PICTURE  OF  DEATH." 

Mrs.  M.  J.  LOTD,  of  Wesson,  Copiah  Co.,  Miss., 
says:  "My  daughter  has  been  sick  all  her  life,  and 
the  older  she  grew,  the  worse  she  was  until  she  was 
the  picture  of  death:  the  physicians  could  not  do 
her  any  good.  I  gave  her  three  bottles  of '  Favorite 
Prescription,'  and  now  she  is  a  perfectly  healthy 
girl . 

Have  recommended  it  to  a  great  many  sufferers 
from  '  female  complaints,'  and  it  has  cured  them. 

I  think  it  is  the  greatest  medicine  in  the  world, 
and  I  have  never  found  anything  to  compare 
with  it" 


SUFFERED  FOR  TWELVE  YEARS. 

Mrs.  MALVINA  ■WTLSON,  of  Orcide  (formerly 
Enterprise),  Taylor  Co.,  W.  Fa.,  writes:  "A  heart 
overflowing  with  gratitude  prompts  me  to  write 
yon.  Twelve  long  weary  years  I  shffered  greatly 
fioiii  Uterine  Disease,  and 'at  last  was  given  up  by  i 


my  physician  to  die,  besides  spending  almost  all  we 
had.  After  five  months'  treatment  with  your  Dr. 
Pierce's  Favorite  Prescription,  I  now  enjoy  most 
excellent  health.  I  would,  to-day,  have  been  in  my 
grave,  and  my  little  children  motherless,  had  it  not 
been  for  you  and  your  medicine.  I  will  recommend 
your  medicines  as  long  as  I  live.  If  any  one  doubts 
this,  give  my  name  and  address." 


FAINTED  AWAY. 

Miss  LIZZIE  H.  MURPHY,  of  New  Dorp,  Staten 
Is.,  Richmond  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "About  two  years 
ago  I  was  so  sick  with  womb  trouble  that  I  could 
not  cross  the  room  without  fainting  away.  The  doc- 
tors could  do  me  no  good  and  told  me  I  must  die,  but 
my  mother  got  me  '  Favorite  Prescription,'  and  in 
one  week  I  began  to  feel  stronger.  After  taking  a 
dozen  bottles  I  am  as  well  as  I  ever  was;  free  from 
all  pains  and  aches  and  all  due  to  Dr.  Pierce's  Fa- 
vorite Prescription." 


FEMALE  WEAKNESS. 

Mrs.  CORA  CUMMINGS,  of  No.  74  E.  Yates  St., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  writes  :  "  I  took  your  Dr.  Pierce's 
Favorite  Prescription  when  I  was  run  down  and 
through  the  warm  weather.  It  worked  like  a 
charm  on  my  system  and  I  am  a  good  deal 
heavier  in  flesh  now.  It  is  the  best  medicine  in 
the  world  for  'female  troubles,'  for  I  took  almost 
all  krads  of  Patent  Medicines,  and  doctors'  pre- 
scriptions without  benefit." 


A  COLD  CAUSED  TROUBLE. 

Miss  MAMIE  BURK,  of  EverettTBedford  Co., 
Pcnna.,  writes :  "  When  I  was  fourteen  years  old 
I  took  a  bad  cold  and  there  resulted  internal 
troubles.  I  was  a  groat  sufferer  for  four  years. 
1  had  tried  two  Physicians  but  neither  gave  me 
any  relipf.  After  taking  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite 
Pnrscription  I  can't  say  enough  for  it.  It  cured 
me  so  I  have  no  inor^.  pains.  I  am  now  nineteen 
years  of  age." 


Avmh  IS,  1894. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 


PRUNING  AND  TRAINING  OF  GRAPE-VINES. 

btjning  and  training  are  the 
great  bugbears  to  amateurs  in 
grape  growing,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  follow  some  peculiar 
method  has  done  more  than 
anything  else  to  discourage 
the  growing  of  this  fruit  by  farmers.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  vines  will  grow  and 
bear  fruit  without  any  pruning  what- 
ever. Pruning  is  done  simply  to  get  the 
most  good  fruit  from  the  least  amount  of 
vine,  and  for  practical  purposes  it  is  a  very 
simple  matter.  There  are,  however,  many 
systems  described  in  books,  and  occasion- 
ally used  in  practice,  that  are  quite  com- 
plicated and  difficult  for  a  beginner  to 
understand.  The  practicalpointstohavein 
mind  in  pruning  grapes  are:  (1)  That  the 
old  wood  which  has  borne  fruit  once  never 
bears  fruit  again.  (2)  That  the  wood  that 
is  formed  one  season  produces  the  bearing 
wood  for  the  next  season.  (3)  If  all  the 
new  wood  is  left  on  the  vine  it  will  bear 
ten  times  more  clusters  than  it  can  properly 
develop,  and  they  will  all  be  small  and  im- 
perfect. (4)  If  nine  tenths  of  the  new 
wood  is  cut  away,  leaving  only  from  three 
to  six  buds  to  each  stalk,  the  yield  of  good 
grapes  will  be  much  increased.  (5)  In  se- 
vere climates  it  is  desirable  to 
train  the  vine  so  that  it  can  be 
laid  down  on  the  ground  with  but 
little  resistance,  for  in  such  loca- 
tions it  is  necessary  to  protect  it 
each  winter. 

If  these  points  are  borne  in 
mind  it  matters  not  so  very  much 
what  system  or  whether  any 
system  at  all  is  pursued  in  prun- 
ing. However,  it  will  be  found 
most  convenient  to  adhere  some- 
what closely  to  some  simple  sys- 
tem of  pruning. 

The  mostpopular  system  to-day 
is  the  drooping  system.  By  this 
term  is  meant  the  training  of  the 
main  stem  or  cane  up  to  rather 
high  supports,  and  then  allowing  the 
new  growths  from  them  to  hang  down- 
ward in  much  the  same  way  that  a  vine 
grows  naturally  in  the  woods.  The  merits 
of  this  system  are:  (1)  Ease  of  pruning. 
(2)  Thorough  ripening  of  the  new  wood, 
which  does  not  grow  so  late  in  the  autumn 
when  hanging  downward  as  when  the 
ends  are  constantly  upward.  (3)  Sim- 
plicity. In  carrying  out  the  details  of  this 
.system,  a  plan  for  trellis  suggested  by  Pro- 
fessor Munson  is  of  much  interest.  The 
way  in  which  the  posts  are  placed  in  this 
system  is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 
cu£.  Two  posts  are  placed  together  in  a 
V-shaped  position,  and  are  braced  by  a 
connecting  wire.  The  tops  of  each  set  of 
posts  are  connected  by  wires  and  a  mid- 
dle wire  connects  the  cross  wires.  Thus 
the  trellis  is  made  of  three  wires.  The 
vine  is  tied  to  the  central  wire  and  the 
latteral  canes  are  allowed  to  fall  against 
the  side  wires,  to  which  they  fasten  their 
tendils  and  form  a  V-shaped  trough.  The 
trellis  is  six  feet  high. 


Improving  Land  Tor  Berries.— M.  J.  S., 

Lambertville,  Mich.,  writes:  "I  have  land 
which  I  wish  to  plant  with  strawberries  and 
raspberries  next  spring.  What  shall  I  sow  for 
a  green  manure  crop,  and  when  shall  I  plow 
it  under?  The  soil  is  sandy,  rather  light.  No 
barn-yard  manure  is  available." 

Reply:— The  best  crop  for  you  to  plow  un- 
der to  improve  the  land  is  probably  a  crop  of 
peas  planted  early  and  turned  under  when  in 
blossom.  Then  I  should  sow  buckwheat  and 
plow  under  when  in  blossom.  But  for  straw- 
berries the  land  should  be  very  rich,  and  if 
your  land  is  not  in  good  condition,  these  two 
crops  will  not  make  it  rich  enough  for  straw- 
berries. Cannot  you  find  a  coating  of  stable 
manure  for  it.  In  regard  to  the  pea  crop, 
it  would  enrich  the  land  about  as  much  if  it 
was  fed  off  by  hogs,  and  it  is  a  most  excellent 
crop  for  them. 

Netting  for  Bonnd-beaded  Borer.— S.  B. 
R.,  Keeseville,  N.  Y.  It  has  been  found  to  be  a 
nearly  perfect  protection  from  the  borers  for 
the  part  surrounded  by  the  netting.  The  top 
of  the  wire  should  have  a  little  grass  or  other 
material  stuffed  in  between  it  and  the  tree- 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  SAMUEL  B.  SHEEN. 

Time  to  Prune  Grapes— Grape  Cuttings. 

— D.  C.  H.,  Monroe,  Ua.  In  the  southern  states 
grapes  should  be  pruned  at  any  time  after  the 
fall  of  the  leaves  and  before  the  sap  starts.  It 
is  a  poor  plan  to  prune  if  the  sap  runs  at  all. 

 The  cuttings  maybe  successfully  rooted  if 

taken  off  at  the  time  indicated  for  pruning  in 
the  above  reply;  but  it  is  a  better  plan  to  cut 
them  soon  after  the  leaves  fall  and  to  heel 
them  until  the  ground  is  settled  in  spring. 

Pruning  Fruit-trees.— E.  A.  M.  When  I 
have  to  prune  heavily  any  of  the  trees  you 
mention  I  prefer  to  prune  either  in  October  or 
during  warm  days  in  winter,  and  the  very 
early  spring  before  the  sap  starts,  covering  all 
wounds  over  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter with  grafting-wax.  For  ordinary  light 
pruning  I  prefer  the  month  of  June.  If  trees 
are  pruned  while  the  sap  runs  the  wounds  are 
liable  to  become  decayed  spots. 

Fertilizer  for  Arbor-vitse    Hedge.— C. 

.  B.,  Bloomington,  Minn.   The  best  fertilizer 

0  use  around  your  arbor-vitse  is  well-rotted 
table  manure,  sod  or  leaf-mold  from  the 

oods.   Apply  either  of  them  by  digging  a 
rench  near  your  plants,  but  far  enough  away 
ot  to  seriously  injure  the  roots,  and  put  in 
manure  enough  to  fill  a  furrow  six  inches 
deep.   If  cod  or  leaf-mold  is  used,  apply  twice 
as  much  as  of  manure.   The  trench  should 
hen  be  filled.  Such  material  will  undoubtedly 
ive  much  better  results  than  ashes. 

lVot  Fruiting.— J.  H.  H.,Charlestown,  Ind., 
rites:  "I  have  two  varieties  of  cherries; 
rees  are  vigorous  growers  and  bloomers;  also 
everal  plum  and  apricot  trees  in  the  same 
condition,  but  none  of  them  bear  fruit. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this,  and  what  will  make 
hem  bear  fruit?'- 
Reply  :— If  these  fruits  do  not  mature  at  all, 

1  presume  they  are  very  much  infested  by  the 
curculio'.  In  order  to  answer  your  question  in- 
telligently, I  wish  you  would  write  me 
whether  your  neighbors  get  fruit  of  these 
kinds,  and  what  the  Varieties  are  you  have 
planted  that  do  not  fruit;  also  how  many 
years  they  have  blossomed  and  not  fruited. 


Geape-teellis. 

trunk  to  keep  the  beetles  from  passing  down 
inside  the  wire.  Of  course,  this  would  not 
keep  the  flat-headed  borer  from  getting  into 
the  branches,  but  it  keeps  the  round-headed 
borer  out  entirely.  If  the  wire  is  not  at  least 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  tree,  beetles 
can  reach  the  bark  by  their  long  egg  depos- 
itor. A  rather  cheaper  method  of  keeping  out 
the  borer  is  by  washing  the  bark  of  the  trees 
with  a  wash  of  soft  soap  and  Paris  green, 
made  into  a  sort  of  whitewash  with  plaster  of 
Paris,  or  cement  and  water.  This  stays  on 
well.  The  beetle  does  not  like  to  lay  its  eggs 
where  there  is  soap,  and  if  the  eggs  are  laid  on 
trees  treated  in  this  way,  the"  young  come  into 
contact  with  the  poison  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  eat. 

Tobacco  Hybrid.— "Can  the  tobacco,  Nic- 
otiana  tabacum,  be  hybridized  with  the 
petunia,  or  was  it  ever  done?  'If  so,  what  was 
the  result?" 

Reply:— Luther  Burbank,  California,  un- 
doubtedly produced  many  such  hybrids.  The 
work  has  only  recently  been  done,  so  the 
result  has  not  generally  been  exhibited.  He 
writes  that  the  plants  have  slender,  droop- 
ing or  trailing  tomentose,  green,  red  and 
purple  stalks,  ana  leaves  twice  as  large  as  the 
petunia.  The  flowers  are  handsome,  white, 
pink,  carmine  or  striped,  and  borne  in  boun- 
teous profusion.  No  seed  is  ever  produced, 
but  they  are  very  readily  multiplied  from 
cuttings.  Mr.  Burbank  has  named  these 
plants  "nicotunias."  The  same  earnest 
worker  has  also  got  a  hybrid  between  the 
raspberry  and  strawberry.  This  is  of  no  com- 
mercial value,  but  of  much  interest  to  bot- 
anists. It  produces  no  seed.  Hybrids  very 
seldom,  if  ever,  produce  seed.  Mr.  Burbank 
says  one  may  think  themselves  very  for- 
tunate if  they  get  a  hybrid  between  the  to- 
bacco and  the  petunia  after  trying  five 
hundred  times,  and  one  may  try  five  thousand 
times  before  being  successful. 

Pear-blight.— J.  A.  B„  Ontario.  The  blight 
you  speak  of  is  very  common  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  In  fact,  there  are  few  sections 
which  are  not  more  or  less  affected  by  it.  In 
the  eastern  and  middle  states  its  ravages  are 
largely  confined  to  the  pear,  and  it  seldom 
attacks  the  apple,  while  in  the  western  states 
it  attacks  both  the  pear  and  apple.  It  is 
caused  by  the  growth  of  a  minute  parasitic 
plant  which  grows  from  a  germ.  These  germs 
are  shed  from  little  pustules  which  break 
through  the  bark  of  the  tree  after  the  injured 
part  is  dead.  These  may  readily  be  seen  as 
little  pimples  on  the  dry  bark  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  The  germs  gain  an  entrance  to  the 
tree  at  the  cracks  in  the  bark  and  on  the  very 
young  growth.  The  most  difficult  thing  is  to 
give  a  satisfactory  remedy.  Some  varieties  of 
both  apples  and  pears  are  nearly  exempt  from 
its  ravages.  For  instance,  the  Kieffer  pear 
and  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  apple  seldom 
blight  seriously,  even  when  other  varieties 
around  them  die  of  the  disease.  The  same  is 
true,  but  to  a  less  extent,  of  Angouleme  and 
Bartlett  pears  and  Ben  Davis  and  Talman 
Sweet  apples.  Some  varieties  quickly  suc- 
cumb to  the  disease,  while  others,  although 
seriously  affected  when  the  disease  is  at  its 
worst,  quickly  recover  as  soon  as  it  lets  up  a 
little.  I  have  seen  Bartlett  pear-trees,  appar- 
ently nearly  ruined  by  it,  which  regained 
their  former  vigor  a  few  years  .later.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  one  measure  for  avoiding 
this  trouble  is  to  plant  varieties  that  are  not 
seriously  injured  by  it.  The  treatment  should 
consist  in  cutting  off  the  diseased  wood  as 
often  as  practicable  and  in  burning  ft.  The  cut 
should  be  low  enough  to  be  quite  below  the 
diseased  portion,  so  that  none  of  it  will  be  left. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  the  disease  may  he 
communicated  to  healthy  trees  by  using  the 
tools  on  them  which  have  been  in  contact 
with  diseased  tissues.  It  is  seldom  very  bad 
for  many  continuous  years,  but  is  very  de- 
structive for  a  few  years,  and  then  lets  up 
again.  This  feature  probably  depends  very 
much  on  the  weather. 


FARMER'S 


SAW  MILL.  4  h.  p.  and  larg- 
er sizes.  Send  for  prices. 
DeLoach  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


QQQ  Asparagus  Roots.   Largest  stock  in 
,000}00t)  U.S.    5  best  kinds— Blmira  and  Colum- 
bian White.    All  kinds  of  Vegetable  Plants  in  season. 
I.  &  J>  L.  LEONARD,  Iona,  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 


TUTTT"  PRUNING  the  year  round.  GIR- 
XXiiLXi  DL15D  TREES  saved.  VERMIN 
kept  off.  DISEASES  cured.  GRAFTING  as- 
sured. PROTECTIO  CO.,  Collinsville,  Conn. 


FREE  SPRAY  PUMP&srrcMt-s 

you  mean  business  and  want  agency  send  10c.  We  will 
send  a  complete  pump  that  will  do  the  work  oC  any  810 
Bpray.    A.  SPEIRS,  Box  53  No.  Windham,  Maine. 


ROSES  AND  LILACS  FREE! 

Send  us  10  cents  for  a  Two  Months'  Trial  Subscription 
to  Ingalls'  Magazine,  and  we  will  sond  you  a  beautiful 
Colored  Study  of  Roses  and  Lilacs  Free  I  Address, 
J*    F.    INGAIitS,    Lynn,    Mass.    Box  5. 


sum  GRAPE  VINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  *c.  Best 
rooted  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  S  sample  vinen  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  MWIS  KOESCII,  Fredonl«,N.T. 


LAMTS^J6"7,  TREES  A^fer- 

Blackberry,  I  _  chestMt' 
Currants,  Gooseberry,  I  Waln^ut  Send 
■    Asparagus,  Grapes,      ■  for  Catalogue. 
J.  S.  COLLINS'  SON,    Jloorestown,  N.  J. 


P! 


The  largest  stock  of  select  FRUIT 
TREES,  PLANTS  and  VINES 

at  the  lowest  prices.  Send  for  1894 
Catalogue;  72  pages  of  valuable 
facts  for  the  fruitgrower.  Free. 
T.  J.  DWYER,  Cornwall,  N.  Y 


„  EVERGREENS. 

.J!  Largeststockin  Amer- 
ica, including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 
Also  Ornamental, 
ShadeandForest  Trees, 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 
K.  DOUGLAS &8ON8, 
Waukeffan,  111. 


SPRAY 

Jour ^WES- 

Stahl's  ^Sgi^ 
Double  Acting  ^tfVv 
t  Excelsior  Spray- 
1  ing  Outfits  prevent  ^ 
Leaf  Blight  &  Wormy 
I  Fruit.   Insures  a  heavy- 
'  yield  of  all  Fruit  and* 
Vegetable  crops.  Thous- 
ands in  use.  Send  6  cts.  for  1 
i  catalogue  and  full  treatise 
=  on  spraying.  Circulars  free. 

IP  WM.STAHL,Quincy,lll.\ 


Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


FERTILIZERS  ARE 
UNPROFITABLE 

Unless  they  contain  sufficient  Potash. 
Complete  fertilizers  should  contain  at 
least  6  per  cent  of  Potash.  Fertilizers  for 
Potatoes,  Tobacco,  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
should  contain  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of 
Potash.  Farmers  should  use  fertilizers 
containing  enough  Potash,  or  apply  Potash 
salts,  such  as  Muriate  of  Potash,  Sulphate 
of  Potash  and  Kainit.  For  information 
and  pamphlets,  address  German  Kali 
Works,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


DlfiyPI  CO  Before  You  Buy  A  Wheel  write 
DIUIULCU  for  our  bargain  list  of  high-grade 
second-hands.  Good  wheels  $10  to  875.  Address 
EISENBRAIMDT  CYCLE  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Harmless,  Unfailing  and  Cheap, 

and  successfully  used  by  leading  dairies  and  cream- 
eries  all   over   the   country   for   seventeen  years. 

KEEPS  FRESH 

and  sweet  four  to  seven  days  without  needing  ice. 


Preservaline 


Sample  Free 
Preservaline 
Mfg.    Co.,  10 

Cedar  St.,  N.  Y. 


^559  WORLD'S 


FAIR 

AWARDS 

«*^£S^TW0  MEDALS 

and  one  Diploma  for  Beauty, 
Strength  and  Cheapness. Over 
50,000  of  these  vehicles  have 
been  sold  direct  to  the  people. 
»Send  at  once  for  our  complete 
/catalogue  (D)  of  every  kind  of 
vehicle  &  harness,also  book 
of  testimonials,  they  are  free. 
ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.,  CINCINNATI.  O. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


"A"  Grade,  (130. 


"DO  YOU  SEE  THAT  HUMP?" 

Not  on  "The  Page,"  it  never  has 'em, but  oa  that 
dead  wire  fence.  It  was  caused  by  an  animal 
running  into  it.  The  animal  "didn't  mean  to."  The 
fence  "couldn't  help  it,"  but  the  hump  Is  there  and 
it  is  an  eye  sore  to  the  owner.  He  looks  across  the 
road  at  his  neighbor's  non-hu  mpable,  anti-sagahle. 
Page  fence  and  admits  that  Elasticity  "is  In  it" 
after  all. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


BUY  "  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES.Delivered  FREE, 

For  Houses,  Barns,  Roof 8,  all  colors,  &  SAVE  Middlemen's 
profits.  In  use  51  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INGERSOLL,     240    Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


•"positively  ppec  "' 

Our  New  ORGAN  and  PIANO  BOOK. 
Colored  Portraits,  Special  Offers,  and 
full  Particulars  of  all  our  famous 

ORGANS  AND  PIANOS. 

Sold  to  anyone  at  wholesale  price,  for 
Cash  or  on  Terms  to  Suit. 
xxr> Organs  S27.50.  Pianos  $175.00. 

l^rwrite  to-day  for  this  VALUABLE  BOOK.=S5» 

rnDUICU  P  f>n  Washington, new  jersey 

uUnniofl  Ot  l»U.        Established  27  Years. 


BUGGIES  &  HARNESS  AT  HALF  PRICE 

$50  Buggy  $26.      I  Buy  of  factory,  save  Middle- 
}$10  Harness  $4.75  |  man's  Profit.  Catalogue  Free. 
U.S. CARTA  BUCC  Y  CO.  tINGINNATI.O. 

How  to  Make  $500  a  Year 

Keeping  Poultry.  A  48-page  Book  illustrated, 
telling  how  do  to  it,  mailed  on  receipt  of  twenty -five 
cents  in  stamps.   WALNUT  PUB.  CO.,  Boston,  MasB. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  LANDS. 

«  Whyiis  the  great  HEMET  VALLEY  the  best|? 
Because  it  has  inexhaustible  water;  unsurpassed  soil; 
unclouded  title;  railways  and  schools.  Free  Ex- 
cursion April  14th  via  the  Santa  Fe  Route. 
H.  J.  Ransom  <!fc  Co.,  167  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


KEEPERS  Sample  copy  of 
CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  DCCCIIDDI  ICC 
Magazine  and  Catalog,  of  DEE  CU  I  I  LI  CO 
FREE.  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina.  O. 


looking  HflY[  CflRRI  EHj 

■with  the  latest  and  best  improvements. 
Hay  Forks  and  attachments.  Itwillpay 

?ou  to  write  for  Catalogue  and  low  in- 
roducing  prices.  Address 
OBORN  BROS.,BoxC  Marion, O- 


THE  GEM  TRANSPLANTER 

—  You  can  do  yi  more 
work  with  this 
Transplanter  than 
any  other  on  the 
market. Made  sim- 
ple and  durable. 
Sent  post-paid  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  5<ic. 
J/W.Bickel,  177  Taylor  St.Manistee.Mich 


$2.00 


Per  100  square  feet- 


-$2.00 


State  size  of  roof  and  will  mail  Bample  free. 
GEO.  E.  GLINES,  42  West  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

LWELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY^ 

MANUFACTURED  BV 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS. 

ITHACA.  N.Y. 
i MOUNTED  OR  ON  SILLS, FOR 
f  DEEP  OR  SHALLOW  WELLS,  WITH! 
\  STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 
3    SENO  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
'ADDRESS  WILLIAMS  BROS. ITHACA. M- VI 

Patent  LEVEL-TREAD 

orse- Power. 


HEEBNER'Sm 

With  SPEED  RECULATC 
For  1 ,  2  and  3  Horses. 


LITTLE  GlANl  Threshing  Machll 

Threshes  Grain,  Rice,  Flax,  Millet  and  Grass  Seed.  Folly 
Warranted  Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters.Feed  Grinders.&o 
U  EE  UN  tilt  &  SON8,Z,ansda,le,ra.,U.S.A* 


FARM 


UPRIGHT  8  HORIZONTAL 

From  8  H.  P. 

ENGINES* 

with  STEEL  BOILERS 

Specially  adaptedandlargely 
nsed  for  driving  Grinding 
Hills,  Wood  Saws,  Corn  Shel- 
ters, Saw  Mills, etc.,  affording 
best  power  for  least  money. 
Send  for  pamphlet  and  state 
your  wants  to 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 

Springfield,  ohio,  or  no  Liberty  st .  N.Y-cifo 


BEST  FARM  FENCE,  made  of  GALVAN- 
IZED STEEL  WIRE.  FENCES  and  GATES 
for  all  purposes,  Write  for  free  catalogue 
giving  particulars  and  prices.  Address 

THE  SEDGWICK  BROS.  CO.,  RICHMOND,  IND. 

Bo  sure  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 


"GreatSuccess"! 


POTATO  DIGGER 


IsHALLOCK'S  LATEST 

IMPROVED,  and  sells 

to  farmers  already  owning 

S90  and  $125  Diggers. 

Why?  Because  of  its 
Greater  Efficiency 
and  Simplicity. 
Don't  fail  to  have  one 
of  our  NON-CLOG- 
ABLE  Weeders. 
It  saves  more  labor 
than  any  other  farm 
tool,  and  gives  great-  '  _ 
ersecurityto  the  plant  thafT,__ 
any  other  Weeder.  Send  a  2-cent  stampfor  our  1894 
Catalogue,  with  full  particulars,  and  terms  formtroduo 
tion,  to  suit  the  times.  Give  P.  O.,  County  and  State. 

D.Y.HALLOCK  &  SON,  YORK,  PA. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 


BARN  AND  POULTRY- HOUSES. 

The  illustration  is  intended  for 
those  who  may  desire  to  con- 
nect a  poultry-house  with  a 
barn.  The  south  side  of  the 
barn  is  shown,  and  the  object 
is  to  also  secure  a  covered  run 
under  the  barn  as  a  yard.  The  poultry- 
house  at  the  east  end  of  the  barn  is  10x16 
feet.  The  excavation  under  the  barn  oc- 
cupies a  space  16x22  feet,  and  is  4  feet  deep. 


DRY  YARDS. 

Damp  yards  are  unsuitable  for  poultry. 
Ducks  are  supposed  to  be  more  comfort- 
able when  they  have  a  pond,  which  is  true 
when  the  weather  is  not  too  cold,  but  the 
ducks  will  soon  become  disabled  with 
rheumatism  or  lameness  when  compelled 
to  exist  in  damp  and  muddy  yards,  as  its 
short  legs  do  not  permit  the  body  to 
escape  the  mud  and  filth.  Clean  yards 
promote  health,  both  for  ducks  and  hens. 
When  laying  hens  are  confined  in  yards 
they  wll  be  really  penned  in  a  small  space 
if  the  yards  are  damp,  as  they  will  seek  a 
dry  place  aud  remain  there,  taking  no  ex- 
ercise, and  becoming  subject  to  disease  by 
congregating  too  closely  together.   A  yard 


Barn  and  Poultry-houses. 


The  poultry-house  may  be  at  either  the 
east  or  west  end,  as  preferred,  or  two 
houses  may  be  used.  Care  must  be  ex- 
ercised in  having  the  excavation  dry,  as 
dampness  may  cause  disease.  If  the  barn 
is  on  a  hillside,  it  will  be  an  advantage. 

The  design  is  from  Mr.  S.  P.  Smith, 
Pennsylvania,  describing  the  plan  as  used 
by  him,  and  our  readers  may  possibly  im- 
prove it,  according  to  circumstances. 

SITTING  HENS. 

When  the  hens  are  brooding  chicks  they 
require  attention,  or  there  will  soon  be  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  chicks. 
Hawks,  cats,  dogs  and  rats  maybe  detected 
when  they  destroy  any  of  the  chicks,  but 
there  is  one  enemy  that  works  unseen,  and 
that  is  the  large  gray  louse,  which  can  be 
found  only  by  close  examination.  The 
chicks  are  not  afflicted  with  lice  when  they 
come  out  of  the  shells.  Vermin  attack 
them  after  they  have  been  with  the  hen, 
and  as  the  pests  must  come  from  some 
source,  it  is  from  the  hens.  The  large  gray 
lice  work  mostly  on  the  skin  of  the  heads 
and  necks,  and  they  may  be  found  on  the 
hens  when  even  the  mites  are  not  annoy- 
ing. They  pass  from  the  hens  to  the 
chicks,  and  the  chicks  droop  and  die  from 
no  apparent  cause.  To  save  the  chicks  the 
hens  must  belooked after  before  the  chicks 
come  out  of  the  shells.  A  few  drops  of 
sweet-oil,  well  rubbed  on  the  heads  of  the 
sitting  hens  once  a  week,  with  the  nests 
well  dusted  with  fresh  insect-powder,  will 
be  of  great  advantage  to  both  hens  and 
chicks. 

HARD  TIMES  POULTRY. 

If  there  is  to  be  an  addition  to  the 
revenue  it  must  be  done  with  the  birds 
that  will  give  a  return  for  the  food  used. 
The  scrub  is  not  suitable  for  "hard  times." 
It  does  not  pay  for  itself,  and  is  an  expense. 
As  the  people  are  passing  over  the  late  fi- 
nancial flurry,  and  getting  on  a  more  solid 
foundation,  the  best  way  to  recuperate,  if 
the  flocks  are  to  assist,  is  to  begin  with 
something  that  will  be  serviceable.  The 
scrub  fowls  will  prove  unremunerative,  and 
the  best  "hard  times"  poultry  are  the  pure 
breeds,  as  they  will  give  more  eggs  and 
meat  than  can  be  obtained  from  scrubs. 


YOUNG  TURKEYS. 

The  most  favorable  time  for  young  tur- 
keys is  during  dry  weather,  and  the  cause 
of  loss  of  so  many  young  ones  may  usually 
be  traced  to  the  large  lice  on  the  heads, 
and  to  dampness.  Water  should  be  given 
in  a  manner  to  avoid  their  getting  wet 
when  drinking.  Feed  often,  but  not  too 
much  at  a  time.  Stale  bread  dipped  in 
milk,  potatoes,  chopped  onions,  curds, 
chopped  eggs,  rolled  oats,  lettuce  and 
boiled  rice  are  relished. 


should  be  well  drained,  and  if  it  is  not 
higher  than  the  surrounding  ground,  it 
should  be  filled  in  some.  Mud  and  filth 
will  render  the  hens  useless,  and  cause 
them  to.be  unprofitable. 


BUYING  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  procure  eggs  of  Leg- 
horns, Hamburgs  and  other  small  breeds, 
as  they  may  be  hatched  out  as  late  as  the 
first  of  June,  and  be  good  layers  by  No- 
vember, and  as  they  mature  early  (some 
pullets  of  those  breeds  laying  when  only 
five  months),  they  will  begin  to  lay  by 
the  end  of  November,  and  should  lay  du- 
ring the  winter,  if  kept  warm.  In  buying 
eggs  it  is  cheaper  to  procure  several  sit- 
tings instead  of  only  one,  as  it  requires  a 
whole  year  to  begin  with  a  few  and  hatch 
a  large  number  the  second  season.  Every 
farmer  should  procure  eggs  from  pure 
breeds  without  delay. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

An  Injury.— J.  E.  D.,  Spokane,  Wash., 
writes:  "I  have  a  Plymouth  Rock  hen  that 
is  lame  in  the  hip-joint.  She  falls  over  back- 
ward and  staggers  when  up.  She  eats  well 
and  seems  in  good  health." 

Reply:— It  may  be  due  to  an  injury,  but  it 
would  be  well  to  remove  her  from  the  male. 

Dry  and  Green  Bones.— J.  I.,  Rancher, 
Mont.,  writes :  "I  can  pick  up  any  quantity 
of  bones  here.  Would  they  not  be  cheaper 
for  me  than  green  bone?" 

Reply-:— If  you  can  procure  them  without 
cost  they  are  an  advantage  to  you,  and  may 
be  used  in  place  of  green  bones,  but  the  latter 
are  better.  ^ 

Destroying  Uce.— Mrs.  R.  B.  H.,  Isadora. 
Mo.,  writes:  "The  little  mites  are  the  most 
difficult  for  me  to  get  rid  of.  I  have  tried 
coal-oil,  sulphur,  carbolic  acid,  etc.,  but  with 
no  success." 

Reply: — The  kerosene  emulsion,  often 
given  in  this  journal,  will  destroy  them  and  so 
will  kerosene.  The  difficulty  maybe  that  it 
was  not  properly  applied,  by  forcing 
it  into  all  cracks  and  crevices,  as  well 
as  on  every  portion  of  the  walls, 
roosts,  etc. 

•  Canary  Bfot  Laying.— Mrs.  D.  C. 
M.,  Roanoke, Va.,  writes :  "My canary- 
bird  did  not  lay  an  egg  last  year,  and 
shows  no  sign  of  it  this  spring.  I  feed 
the  usual  bird  food." 

Reply  :— It  may  be  due  to  being  over- 
fed, or  to  mites.  It  is  difficult  to  give 
a  reason,  as  such  cases  often  occur, 
aud  some  females  will  not  lay  at  all. 

New  Breeds.— W.  S.,  Quincy,  Cal., 
writes:  "How  long  would  it  take  to 
make  a  new  breed  by  selecting  a  male 
and  six  hens  from  the  whole  flock?" 

Reply  :— Probably  ten  years,  in  or- 
der to  fix  the  characteristics,  and  it 
could  only  be  done  by  careful  selection, 
patience  and  loss  of  time.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  a  new  breed,  as  we  have 
breeds  now  for  all  purposes. 

Remedy  for  Hawks.— A.  C,  Good- 
win, Texas,  writes:  "I  have  been  in- 
formed that  there  is  a  subst  ance  which, 
if  fed  to  chicks,  will  kill  the  hawk 
that  may  eat  the  chicks,  but  is  harm- 
less to  the  latter.  Can  you  inform  me 
what  the  substance  is?" 

Reply:— Nux  vomica  is  the  sub- 
stance mentioned,  but  we  doubt  the 
remedy.  It  is  also  too  dangerous  to 
use  indiscriminately. 

Feather  Pulling.— Mrs.  A.  P.  E., 
Plymouth,  Ind.,  writes:  "Our  hens 
are  free  from  lice,  are  in  good  order, 
but  do  not  lay.  They  began  to  shed 
feathers,  and  are  now  bare  on  their 
heads  and  necks." 

Reply':— They  are  pulling  feathers 
from  each  other,  probably  due  to  idle- 
ness.  There  is  no  remedy  except  at  a 
great  cost  of  time,  as  they  must  be  separated 
singly.   It  will  pay  you  to  get  rid  of  them  and 
procure  others. 

Food  Required.— C.  McM.,  Elgin,  111., 
writes :  "What  is  the  proper  amount  of  food 
per  day  for  a  Light  Brahma?  How  muci.  for  a 
Leghorn  ?  How  are  White  Wyandottes  pro- 
duced?" 

Reply  :— As  no  two  hens  are  alike  no  esti- 
mate can  be  arrived  at.  About  a  quart  of 
corn  for  a  dozen  hens  in  winter  is  the  rule. 
The  Leghorns  will  consume  but  little  less. 
White  Wyandottes  are  "sports"  from  the  sil- 
ver variety. 


HARD  TIMES  PRICES.  Eggs  from  fine  fowls. 
Stamp  for  kinds  and  prices.  E.  A.  Stickle,  Kenton,  O. 


SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  B.  Minorcas,  Leghorns, 
Wyandottes,  BJP. Rocks  and  Eed  (Japs.  Eggs  82  and  $1 
per  13.  Circulars.  H.  F.  Anderson  &  Co.,  Natrona,  Pa. 


CLOVER  FOR  POULTRY. 

Clover  is  the  best  green  food  for  laying 
hens,  as  it  is  rich  in  nitrogen  and  mineral 
matter.  By  mineral  matter  is  meant  lime, 
soda,  sulphur,  iron,  etc.,  whicli  enter 
largely  into  the  bones  of  chicks  and  ihe 
shells  of  eggs.  Every  egg  that  is  layed 
contains  the  elements  that  compose  a  chick, 
and  the  hens  must  secure  these  substances 
or  the  egg  will  be  incomplete.  While 
clover  alone  is  not  a  complete  food,  being 
bulky  and  composed  largely  of  water,  yet 
it  is  unexcelled  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
the  ration  if  a  large  proportion  of  eggs  are 
expected. 

WYANDOTTES. 

There  are  now  five  varieties  of  Wyan- 
dottes—buff,  silver,  golden,  white  and 
black.  The  silver  variety  is  the  original, 
the  others  being  "sports"  from  it,  or  pro- 
duced by  crossing  the  silver  Wyandottes 
with  some  other  breed,  and  selecting  the 
best  specimens  for  several  years.  The 
Wyandottes  are  hardy,  of  medium  size, 
good  layers  and  mothers,  and  make  an  at- 
tractive display  in  market,  as  they  have 
yellow  skin  and  legs,  with  plump  bodies. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  several  vari- 
eties except  in  color  and  plumage,  the  lay- 
ing and  market  qualities  being  the  same  in 
every  respect. 


PRICES  THIS  SEASON. 

Although  prices  for  broilers  were  low 
during  the  early  months  of  the  year,  there 
was  a  marked  increase  during  March  in 
Chicago  and  New  York,  and  the  prospect 
is  brighter.  So  many  working  people  are 
idle  that  the  demand  is  limited,  and  as 
poultry  is  considered  a  luxury,  economy 
begins  in  that  direction  first.  Capons  are 
fully  up  to  the  average  in  price,  as  they 
find  customers  among  the  class  better  able 
to  buy.  Eggs,  however,  are  always  in  de- 
mand nearer  home,  especially  if  "they  are 
strictly  fresh. 


DIIBT  DBCfl  W.  and  B.  Minorcas,  W.  and  B.  Ply. 
rUrtC  onLU  Kock.W.Wyandottes.S. C.B.Leghorn, 
L.  Brahmas,  W.  F.  B.Spanish.Sl  for  15,  $3for  60;  Hou- 
dans,  Red  Caps,  C.  I.  Games, W.C.B.Poland6,W.  Lang- 
ahans.Buff  Leghorns,  G.&  S.  L. Wyandottes,  eggs  $1.30 
for  15, $5  tor 60.Fine cat.free.  JNO.  D.  SOUDER. TELFORD, PA. 

INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

BrooderB  only  $5.  Best  and  cheapest  for 
raising  chicks  ;  40  first  premiums  ;  3,000 
testimonials ;  send  for  catalogue. 

G. S. SINGER,  Box 533,  Cardington,  0. 


500  Fine,  Large  Chicks 

at  half  price.  Plymouth  Rock, 
Leghorn,  Hamhurgs,  Wyandottes. 
Bantams,  Langshans.  Cochins  and 
Brahmas.  EessSti. 00  per  fifteen. 
Send  two-cent  stamp  for  twenty-page 
catalogue,  gives  full  information. 
JOE  A.  DIENST,  Columbus,  O. 


♦  Poultry  Supplies_^>-  ♦ 

♦  Our  Line  is  Most  Complete.  ♦ 
^  Our  Prices  are  Right.  ^ 
^           Our  Illustrated  Circular  is  Free.  4. 

♦  Write  for  it.    JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  ♦ 

♦  ai7«fc  319  market  sr.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  ♦ 


Mammoth  New  Catalogue  Almanac 

AND  GUIDE  TO  POULTRY  RAISERS. 

64  large  pages,  printed  in  colors.  Descrip- 
tion of  all  leading  varieties  of  fowls.  Over 
50  fine  illustrations.  Plans  for  Poultry 
houses.  Bemedies for  all  diseases.  Recipe 
for  Poultry  Powders.  The  finest  thing 
onl^everybody  wants  one.  Only  10c. 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Freeport,  III.,  U.S.A. 


THE WORLD'S  FAIRS 

MEDA'.and  DIPLOMA, 

on  our  LNCCABTOR  and  BROODER 
Combined.  If  you  are  interested  in 
Poultry,  ft  wil!  pay  you  to  Bend  4  oents  in 
stamps  for  72  pago  catalogue,  giving  valuable 
points  on  Poultry  Culture.  Address 

Beliable  InenbatorCo.,  Quinsy,  III* 


EGGSM  FOWLS 

CAD  C£l  C  From  sp varieties.  Largest 
rUlt  OALC  RANGE  In  the  Went. 
1600  prizes  at  lO   Shows  In  1S9S. 

Send  three  one  cent  stamps  for  best  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  size  8  x  nt  32  paees. 
CHAS.  GAMMERDINGERi  COLUMBUS.  0. 


P Improved  t-\ 
EERLESS HATCHEH 


1  >  SOLD  UNDER  A- GUARANTEE 

that  it  is  positively  self-regulating 
and  will  hatch  fully  80  per  cent, 
of  fertile  egga,  or  it  can  be  returned 
and  money  refunded.  Reason- 
able in  psice.  Self-Regulating 
BROODERS.  Send  4  cents  for  catalogue.  " 

H.  M.  SHEER  &  BRO.i  Quincy,  III. 


HAVE  YOU  FIVE 
OR  MORE  COWS? 


If  so  a  "  Baby"  Cream  Separator  will  earn  its  cost  for 
you  every  year.  Why  continue  an  inferior  system 
another  year  at  so  great  a  loss  ?  Dairying  is  now  the 
only  profitable  feature  of  Agriculture.  Properly  con- 
ducted it  always  pays  well,  and  must  pay  you.  You 
need  a  Separator,  and  you  need  the  BEST,— tbe 
"Baby."  All  styles  and  capacities.  Prices,  $100. 
upward.  Send  for  new  1894  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

GENERAL  OFFICES '. 

74  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


HENCH  &  D  ROM  GOLD  S 

ALL-STEEL  FRAME 

SPRING-TOOTH 


HARROW 


Teeth  Quickly 
THE  BEST  _  Adjusted 

Tooth  Holder  ever  invented,  by  only  loosening 
The  tooth  is  held  in  position  by  a  Ratchet  me 
with  which  it  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  wear  from  15  to  18  in- 
ches off  the  point  of  the  tooth.  The  largest  Spring  Tooth 
Harrow  xnanufrs  in  the  world.  Over  35.UU0  now  in  use. 
Our  New  Steel  Frame 

CORN  PLANTER 

/ —  '..-—j  with  Fertilizer  Attachment. 

v  fei  jgafl  For  simplicity,  neatness, 
Twv-^  iSl  t  a  5  strength  and  dura- 
bility  cannot  be 
equaled.  We  also 
I  manufacture  Circu. 
lar Saw  Mills.  Culti. 
i  vators.  Grain  Drills. 
"  Threshers.  Engines, 
and  all  kinds  of  Agricultural  Implementa  Sold  by  all  re- 
liable dealers.  Don't  be  deceived.  Insist  upon  having 
ourgoods.  Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Cata- 
logue Free.  HENCH  &  DROJIOOLU, York, Pa. 


THE- 


FARQUHAR 


PATENT  VARIABLE  FRICTION  FEED 
Best  Set  Works  in  the  World. 

SawMill&Engine 

Received  the  Medal  and  Highest  Award 
at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 

Warranted  the  best  made.  Shingle  Mills,  Machinery 
and  Standard  Agricultural  Implements  of  Best  Qual- 
ity at  lowest  prices.    Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd., 
YORK,  PENNA. 

GABLED  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCING. 


"  

« — 

* — 

— 1 

I  ■ 

. — L — 

Also  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence  and  Steel  Wire 
Fence  Board.  Write  for  circulars. 
DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  38  High  St.,  DeKalb,  ill. 

$^HAND  BONE, SHELL  AND 
li  OCORN  MlLLSforP0QlttTmen- 

Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 
WILSON  BROS.,       Kaston.  Pa. 

Send  2-cent  stamp 
for  illustrated  cat- 
alogue, 70  styles  of 
 i  CUSTOM  HAND-MADE  OAK  LEATHER  HARNESS  to 

select  from,  shipped  subject  to  approval  at  wholesale 
prices.    KIN«  i  tO..  lifts-.  5  Cburtli  St..  Owego.  N«r  Vork. 


HARNESS 


THE  IMPROVED 


VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam. 
Absolutely  self-reeularins. 
The  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
in  the  market.    Circulars  free. 
GEO.  ERTEL  <fc  CO.,  Quincy,  IU. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

WITH  THE  IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR. 


Catcher  mad 
GEO.  H.ST  A  Hi 


Thousands  in  Suc- 
cessful Operation. 

SIMI'LE.    PERFECT,  and 
SELF-  REG  ULA  TISG. 

Ouaranteed  tohatcha 
laruer  percentage  of 
fertile  eggs,  at  less  cost, 
than  any  other  Incubator. 
Send  Be.  for  Elus.  Catalog. 
Circulars  Free. 
,Pat.  A  SoleMfr.,Quiiicy,fll. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


I  Will! 


Sidney 


Attwood's 


Ambition. 


HARRY  WILLAED  FRENCH. 


Chapter  V. 

SIDNEY'S  OWN  OPINION. 

idney  Attwood's  application 
was  readily  accepted,  and  he 
was  assigned  the  position  of 
assistant  in  a  large  army  hos- 
pital. His  last  act  before  his 
sickness  had  shown  him  the 
possibility  of  self-control,  but 
it  did  not  relieve  him  of  the 
necessity  of  a  great  struggle 
before  he  was  complete  victor. 
When  he  went  off  duty  the 
first  day,  he  felt  as  though 
he  had  been  carrying  a  mountain 
on  his  shoulders.  At  the  end  of  a 
week  it  was  reduced  to  a  little  hill. 
At  the  end  of  a  month  he  had  hard 
work  to  restrain  himself  from 
toiling  night  and  day  in  the  worst 
wards  of  the  army  hospital. 

At  last  he  had  conquered  one 
weakness,  and  it  gave  him  courage 
and  strength  for  the  next.  He 
knew  well  the  theory  and  philos- 
ophy of  his  weak  nerves,  the  reflex 
and  involuntary  action  of  the 
muscles,  and  how  and  why  a  sud- 
den sound  would  make  him  cringe, 
and  his  heart  stand  still ;  but  every 
effort  to  overcome  it  proved  fruit- 
less. 

The  "month  of  battles"  was  at 
its  height.  The  hospitals  were 
crowded,  and  hospital  tents  were 
established  all  along  the  lines, 
Sidney,  among  others,  receive 
orders  to  serve  in  them.  He  had  no 
opportunity  to  explain  his  fear 
that  he  should  be  useless  in  such 
a  place.  He  must  obey  orders,  and 
obey  instantly.  For  a  week  he 
worked  in  almost  hopeless  agony. 
Again  and  again  a  sharp  report 
would  catch  bis  heart  and  force  his 
hands  to  lie  idle  until  it  had  recov- 
ered. 

"X  made  a  great  mistake  in  com- 
ing here,"  he  said  to  himself.  "I 
was  too  confident.  This  constant 
strain  is  weakening  my  nerves  in- 
stead of  strengthening  them.  I 
am  surely  losing  ground.  And  yet 
if  I  turn  back  now,  I  shall  never 
recover.  I  would  rather  break 
down  again  than  yield." 

At  that  moment  a  stray  bomb 
burst  near  the  tent,  instantly  kill- 
ing the  surgeon  in  charge,  and  it 
came  very  near  killing  Sidney 
without  touching  him.  His  lips 
were  as  white  as  his  cheeks,  and  a 
bandage  he  was  preparing  fell  to 
the  floor. 

At  that  moment  a  mounted  aid, 
leading  a  free  horse,  dashed  to  the 
doof  of  the  tent.  His  face  was 
black  with  smoke  and  blood  as  he 
delivered  his  message  to  Sidney, 
who,  by  right  of  appointment,  was 
now  in  charge. 

"General  Dayton  is  wounded. 
It's  a  turn  of  a  hand  which  side 
comes  out  ahead.  He  will  not. 
come  to  the  rear,  and  there  is  not 
a  surgeon  on  the  field." 

Sidney  looked  down   the  long 
tent,  thinking  which  of  the  assis- 
tants he  would  send.  Suddenly, 
.  fire  flashed  in  his  eyes. 

"Take  this,"  he  said  to  the  aid, 
catching  his  case  of  instruments 
and  bandages  from  a  camp-chair. 
"I  will  go." 

Where  the  smoke  and  the  deaf- 
ening roar  of  the  fiercest  conflict  of 
the  civil  war  were  at  their  height, 
he  dismounted.  He  saw  only  the 
wounded  officer.  Quickly  and  skil- 
fully he  extracted  the  bullet  and 
bandaged  the  wound,  as  calmly  as 
though  it  had  been  in  the  silent 
operating-room  of  a  city  hospital. 

The  general  sat  again  upon  his  horse  and 
carried  on  the  fight  to  victory.  Sidney  turned 
toward  the  rear,  but  another  and  another 
wounded  man  appealed  to  him,  and  not  until 
the  sun  was  setting  did  he  realize  that  all  day 
*ong  he  had  been  working  right  upon  the 
attle-field. 

A  strange,  exultant  joy  filled  his  heart  that 
ight  as  he  joined  with  the  rest  in  celebrating 
he  great  victory  which  the  army  had  also 
on. 

In  the  morning  the  wounded  and  assistants 
were  ordered  to  the  regular  hospitals;  but 
Sidney  laughed  like  a  school-boy  who  has 
won  a  longed-for  prize  when  he  read  the  order 
sent  to  him.  It  contained  an  appointment  as 
surgeon,  with  the  rank  of  major,  in  the  divi- 
sion under  the  general  whose  life  he  had 
saved.  He  laughed  because  it  meant  an  op- 
portunity to  work  upon  the  battle-field,  and 


he  wondered  if  Sidney  Attwood  of  twenty- 
four  hours  before  were  anything  but  a  half- 
forgotten  dream. 

More  than  once,  in  the  battles  which  fol- 
lowed, his  coat  was  cut  by  a  bullet,  and  once 
a  fragment  from  a  bomb  tore  away  a  part  of 
his  hat.  Those  who  saw  it  wondered  at  the 
smile  which  parted  the  surgeon's  lips,  as  he 
continued  his  work  without  so  much  as 
glancing  to  see  what  damage  had  been  done. 
They  said  he  courted  death;  but  had  they 
known  of  the  struggle  through  which  he  had 
passed  and  the  victory  he  had  won,  they 
would  have  realized  instead  how  intensely 
that  smile  was  courting  life. 

In  the  excitement  of  his  work,  he  almost 
forgot  his  last  weakness.  He  had  become  so 
accustomed  to  favoring  his  foot,  that  he  aid  it 
instinctively.  His  cane  was  prepared  to  hang 
upon  his  belt  when  he  required  his  hands. 
There  was  not  a  soldier  who  was  not  ready  to 
assist  him  at  any  moment,  for  they  all  knew 
and  loved  the  pale-faced,  white-haired  surgeon 
who  was  always  where  he  was  most  needed, 
always  with  his  regiment,  always  where  there 
were  wounds  and  suffering,  always  calm, 
smiling  and  skilful. 


and  it's  never  touched  the  ground.  Don't  let 
it  now.  Run  with  it— run!"  Then  he  fell 
back  unconscious. 

Quickly  Sidney  tore  open  the  boy's  shirt 
and  examined  his  wound.   It  was  not  mortal. 

"That  boy's  life  will  be  a  needless  sacrifice," 
he  muttered.  "He  is  too  brave  to  pave  the 
way  for  men  who  are  running  from  an 
enemy." 

He  called  to  some  of  the  first  to  pass  to  pick 
up  the  boy  and  carry  him  to  the  rear.  But 
they  only  looked  over  their  shoulders  at  the 
crowd  that  was  coming  close  behind,  and 
ran  on.  , 

"He's  a  noble  fellow,"  muttered  Sidney. 
"He  must  not  die  like  this.  If  they  will  not 
save  him,  I  will!"  And  dropping  his  cane, 
forgetting  even  to  hang  it  in  his  belt,  he  lifted 
the  boy  on  his  shoulder,  and  jostled  and 
pushed  by  the  retreating  soldiers,  he  carried 
him  back  until  he  reached  a  place  of  safety. 

He  never  returned  to  find  his  cane  and 
never  obtained  another  to  take  its  place.  The 
nervous  weakness  was  conquered. 

For  signal  service,  a  little  later,  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  medical  corps  of  the 
division,  upon  the  general's  staff,  with  the 


Quickly  and  skilfully  he  extracted  the  bullet  and  bandaged  the  wound,  as  calmly  as  though 
it  had  been  in  the  silent  operating-room  of  a  city  hospital. 


Sidney  stood  in  silence  for  a  moment. 


He  carried  him  back  till  he  reached  a  place  of  safety. 


A  time  came,  however,  when  he  recalled  his 
lameness  with  a  bitter  pang.  It  was  almost 
night  on  the  disastrous  "Black  Monday," 
when  the  line  broke  all  along  the  front,  and 
the  whole  army,  in  wild  disorder,  came  rush- 
ing toward  the  place  where  he  was  working. 
He  could  not  remain  there,  and  he  turned  to 
go,  when  a  boy  lying  wounded  on  the  ground 
called  faintly,  and  he  went  to  him.  It  was 
useless  to  attempt  to  do  anything  for  him,  for 
that  franctic  horde  would  be  there  in  a  mo- 
ment, trampling  everything  beneath  its  feet. 
As  Sidney  bent  over  him,  however,  the  boy 
dragged  a  tattered  flag  from  where  he  had 
crowded  it  under  his  coat.  Warm  and  wet 
with  his  own  blood,  he  held  it  in  his  trem- 
bling hand  and  whispered : 

"The  boys  are  running,  doctor,  and  in  a 
minute  it'll  all  be  up  with  me.  Here's  the 
flag.  I've  carried  it  through  eleven  battles, 


rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  The  fighting  was 
in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  and  the  village 
doctor  left  his  practice  for  a  time  to  serve  in 
the  hospitals.  He  was  assigned  to  a  position 
under  Sidney,  who  instantly  recognized  him 
and  ran  to  him  with  open  arms. 

The  village  doctor  had  sought  in  vain  for 
his  protege.  Years  afterward  he  had  seen  the 
account  of  the  suicide,  and  after  a  long  corre- 
spondence traced  him  back,  step  by  step,  to 
the  cripple  in  the  apple-tree. 

"But  I  did  not  commit  suicide,"  Sidney  ex- 
claimed with,  a  boyish  laugh.  "I  don't  believe 
I  ever  tried  to.  I  think  I  imagined  I  was  go- 
ing to  bed  when  I  took  off  my  coat,  but  at  the 
last  minute  had  sense  enough  to  make  my 
way  to  the  hospital." 

Little  by  little  he  told  his  story,  and  the 
village  doctor  transcribed  it,  simply  for  its 
scientific  interest.  Now  he  has  secured  per- 


mission to  publish  it,  with  other  facts  ob- 
tained through  correspondence,  believing  that 
the  actual  results  of  an  earnest  and  honest  "I 
will"  have  more  than  scientific  interest,  and 
that  these  footsteps  in  the  sands  of  time  may 
prove 

Footprints  that  perliapB  another 
Sailing  o'er  life's  troubled  main, 

Some  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother. 
Seeing,  may  take  heart  again. 

When  Sidney  had  finished  his  story,  the 
village  doctor  had  one  to  tell  of  Tom's  confes- 
sion that  it  was  he  who  stole  the  money;  of 
Col.  Attwood's  reform,  shortly  after  the  crip- 
ple disappeared,  and  of  his  death  just  before 
the  war,  leaving  his  large  estate  with  the  doc- 
tor, in  trust  for  his  son. 
Sidney  only  smiled  at  this,  saying: 
"Well,  my  dear  doctor,  you  must  keep  it 
now.   I'm  glad  I  didn't  steal  from  you,  but 
I'm  sure  that  I  owe  you  more  than  I  can  pay, 
without.  I  doubt  if  the  money  would  ever 
have  done  me  any  good.   If  I  had  had  it  all 
my  life,  I  fancy  that  I  might  have  been  to-day 
the  same  cringing  cripple  that  you  cared  for 
so  tenderly.  And  as  for  taking  it  now,  why, 
upon  my  word,  I  should  not  know  what  to  do 
with  it.   And  now  I  must  leave 
you  for  to-day,  as  I  am  ordered  to 
be  at  headquarters  in  six  minutes. 
But  come  for  me  at  sunrise  to- 
morrow, and  if  all  is  quiet,  we  will 
have  a  morning  walk." 

The  village  doctor  came  with  the 
sunrise,  but  the  moment  his  eyes 
rested  upon  Sidney  he  knew  that 
all  was  not  quiet. 
"What  is  it?"  he  asked  anxiously., 
"It  is  a  very  great  disappoint- 
ment," Sidney  replied,  though  he 
smiled  as  he  greeted  his  friend, 
and  turned  with  cheerful  alacrity 
to  put  on  his  coat.  "I  love  the 
army.  Yes,  it  is  a  very  great  disap- 
pointment; but  after  all  the  bless- 
ings I  have  received,  it  would  be  a 
pity  if  I  could  not  endure  it  with- 
out pouting.  1  have  been  dis- 
charged from  the  service." 

"Discharged?  Impossible!" 
gasped  the  village  doctor,  sinking 
into  a  camp-chair. 

"It  is  not  only  possible,  it  is 
really  just  and  what  I  deserved, 
though  I  should  do  precisely  the 
same  thing  again,  while  I  might 
feel  obliged  to  discharge  a  sub- 
ordinate who  did  no  more,"  Sidney 
replied,  and  added  with  a  hearty 
laugh,  "Come,  now,  my  dear  doctor,- 
you  are  taking  it  a  great  deal  worse 
than  I.  The  sun  shines  for  us,  at 
any  rate.  Let  us  take  advantage 
of  it  and  have  our  walk,  and  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it." 

He  took  his  old  friend's  arm,  and 
as  tbey  walked  together  he  con- 
tinued: 

"You  see,  I  had  six  minutes  when 
I  left  you.  A  nurse  met  me  at  the 
door  and  told  me  of  a  young  fellow 
whose  leg  was  to  come  off  who  was 
pleading  to  save  it.  The  nurse 
thought  that  it  might  be  saved,  and 
feared  that  amputation  would  kill 
him,  but  the  doctor  disagreed.  ,  I 
had  good  cause  for  confidence  in 
the  nurse,  but  very  little  in  the 
doctor  for  such  an  operation.  I 
hurried  to  the  ward  to  have  it  post- 
poned until  I  could  look  into  it, 
but  it  was  too  late.  Thefellowwas 
already  under  way.  It  was  easy  to 
see  that  the  nurse  was  right.  If  he 
lost  his  leg  he  would  lose  his  life. 
It  was  worth  a  struggle.  It  took 
me  an  hour,  but  this  morning  the 
boy  is  doing  well  and  the  most 
grateful  fellow  you  ever  saw.  He 
will  doubtless  recover,  and  what  is 
more,  I  think  he  will  have  a  good 
leg.  What  was  my  position  in  the 
army  compared  with  that?  Well, 
I  was  an  hour  late.  The  general 
was  angry,  and  I  don't  blame  him. 
He  said  he  was  sorry  to  lose  me 
from  his  division,  but  the  dignity 
of  his  position  compelled  him  to 
ask  me  to  resign.  The  blank  was 
already  on  his  table,  and  knowing 
that  he  obviously  had  the  right  of 
it,  I  signed  the  paper  without  a 
word." 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  a 
time,  then  Sidney  added : 
"In  the  past  two  years  I  have 
gained  four  great  victories  over  myself;  and 
do  you  know,  it  is  my  opinioa  that  this  last, 
to  be  able  to  look  a  bitter  disappointment  in 
the  face  and  not  fall  under  it,  is  the  greatest 
victory  of  them  all." 

"How  is  the  paper  worded?"  his  friend 
asked,  a  little  later. 

"I  do  not  know;  I  have  not  opened  it,"  Sid- 
ney replied,  carelessly  taking  the  envelop 
from  his  pocket  and  handing  it  to  his  friend. 

The  village  doctor  read,  then  smiled,  then 
lifted  his  hat,  exclaiming : 

"Brigadier-general  Attwood!  I  am  glad  to 
be  the  first  to  salute  you." 

Sidney  caught  the  paper  and  read  his  pro- 
motion to  the  position  of  department  sur- 
geon in  the  regular  army,  with  the  commission 
of  brevet  brigadier-general,  but  one  step 
below  the  surgeon-general. 
"Well,"  he  remarked,  as  he  put  the  paper  in 
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FOR  SALE 


'  The  owner  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  Boot 
and  Shoe  Companies  in  New  England  and  cannot  farm 
it  in  Kansas,  and  give  the  required  attention  to  the 
management  of  over  $1,000,000  business  a  year  in 
Massachusetts— hence  the  predominating  interests 
compels  this  sacrifice,  and  you  can  buy  $60,000  for 
$30,000  and  on  most  liberal  terms. 
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8V8T.  PLEASANT  STOCK  FARM,  KANSAS. 


BUILDINGS  ON   THE  FARM. 


THREE  DWELLINGS.   36x36  with  L  16x36;  cemented  cellar  and 

stone  sides.  lti.\2S  with  L  14x24.  li>xL'4  with  L  12x24. 
FOUR  STABLES.  18x120.  18x156.  11x113.  16xlls. 
CARRIAGE  HOUSE.   22x24.  BARN.  56x84 

HOG  HOUSE.    16x10(1,  shingled  roof,  brick  chimney,  steam  boiler,  etc. 
HOG  HOUSE.    10x100.  HEN  HOUSE.  10x12. 

SHEEP  HOUSE.   20x  30.  TOOL  HOUSE.  24x24. 

ICE  HOUSE.   24  x24.   Holds  100  tons. 

A  double-headed  16-foot  WIND  MILL,  with  power-house  14x16,  with 
two-hole  corn  sheller  and  grinding  mill,  pulleys,  6hafting,  4-ton  Fairbank 
scales,  good  feed  rack,  and  water  in  all  feed  lots.  Buildings  comparatively 
new  and  C06t  over  $33,000. 


$30,000  cash,  or  $10,000 
cash  or  approved  security, 
balance  on  time  as  desired. 


Call  on  GEORGE  W.  KELLER,  Agent,  Colony,  Kansas. 


Write  for  illustrated  Booklet; 
address 

J.  I  i.  LE  WIS,  301  Congress  St 


SOME  IMPROVEMENTS. 


10,000  Maple  Trees,  1,000  Catalpa  Trees,  200  Apple  Trees,  500  Peach, 
Apricot,  Pear,  Quince,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees. 

Most  of  the  above  are  now  bearing. 

Quantities  of  Grapes,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  Juneberries,  Russian  Mulberries. 


The  entire  property  is  under  fence,  with  cross  fences 
three  to  six  wires  high. 


Boston,  Mass.  ♦ 
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his  pocket,  "I'm  glad  I  didn't  know  it  until  I 
found  that  I  could  stand  a  disappointment." 

Some  time  later  duty  called  him  to  "Wash- 
ington, where  Gov.  Andrews  was  then  occu- 
pying the  highest  position  in  the  gift  of  the 
president.  Hard  work  and  long-continued 
excitement  had  produced  a  dangerous  mental 
disorder,  which  rapidly  developed  into  an 
internal  abscess.  It  was  so  sudden  that  Sidney 
had  heard  nothing  of  it  until  he  arrived  in 
"Washington  and  read  a  public  bulletin  that 
Gov.  Andrews'  case  was  pronounced  hopeless. 

He  hurried  at  once  to  the  house,  where  his 
official  position  admitted  him  to  the  room 
where  the  greatest  medical  lights  of  the  coun- 
try were  gathered  for  a  final  consultation. 
He  was  only  allowed  to  stand  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed  and  look  on,  however,  while  the  other 
doctors  made  a  last  examination,  and  he 
stood  a  silent  listener  as  they  agreed  that 
there  was  not  a  possible  chance  for  hope.  He 
tried  to  speak,  but  the  looks  which  he  re- 
ceived warned  him  that  a  military  commis- 
sion was  not  respected  as  a  guaranty  of 
medical  ability. 

At  that  moment  the  governor's  family  phy- 
sician, who  had  been  summoned  fromBoston, 
arrived.  In  spite  of  all  the  changes,  he  in- 
stantly recognized  the  eyes  which  he  bad 
seen  looking  with  such  marvelous  skill  into 
disordered  brains  and  nerves,  in  Boston  three 
years  before.  It  was  no  time  to  unravel  mys- 
teries. He  simply  grasped  Sidney's  hand, 
exclaiming,  "Thank  heaven  you  are  here!" 
and  asked  his  opinion  of  the  case. 

Sidney  had  felt  the  slight  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  other  doctors,  and  would  have 
been  glad  to  stand  upon  his  dignity,  but  there 
was  t  oo  much  at  stake.  He  briefly  explained 
the  chance  that  brought  him  to  the  house  and 
the  glimpse  he  had  obtained  of  the  patient. 
He  explained  the  opinion  which  the  other 
physicians  had  reached,  but  added: 

""While  I  agree  with  them  that  he  oannot 
live  but  a  few  hours  at  'the  most  as  he  is,  I 
think  that  if  his  skull  is  opened  at  once  his 
life  can  be  saved." 

Sidney  had  a  strong  argument,  for  the  rest 
had  said  that  the  patient  was  dying.  He  had 
a  strong  friend  behind  him,  too,  in  the  fam- 
ily physician. 

""Will  you  perform  the  operation  and  stand 
responsible  for  the  result  before  the  world?" 
the  other  doctors  asked,  with  a  doubt  which 
almost  amounted  to  sarcasm. 

Sidney  stood  in  silence  for  a  moment. 
There  was  a  troubled  expression  on  his  face. 
Notwithstanding  the  facts  of  the  case,  his 
reputation  would  be  ruined  unless  he  saved 
the  life  which  had  already  been  pronounced 
beyond  all  hope.  It  was  a  most  dangerous 
operation  at  the  best,  under  the  complicated 
difficulties,  and  only  a  last  extremity.  But 
no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  the  doctors  were 
waiting  for  his  reply. 

"What  Is  my  reputation,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, "compared  with  the  chance  of  saving  his 
life?  Did  he  stop  to  think  of  his  reputation 
when  he  saved  my  life,  years  ago,  or  when  he 
befriended  me  in  Boston?" 

He  turned  to  the  waiting  doctors  and  sim- 
ply replied: 
"I  will." 

Four  days  and  nights  he  spent  at  that  bed- 
side, and  Gov.  Andrews'  life  was  saved. 
When  it  was  all  over  and  the  world  knew  the 
whole,  Sidney  discovered  that  instead  of  los- 
ing everything,  as  he  had  felt  was  more  than 
probable,  his  reputation  was  made.  His  am- 
bition was  realized.  By  the  power  of  his  will 
he  had  fought  it  through,  just  as  he  said  he 
would  when  he  left  the  village  doctor's  home 
to  be  a  boot-black  in  New  York.  He  had 
studied  medicine  and  become  not  only  a  gTeat 
doctor,  but  one  of  the  greatest  doctors  in  the 
country. 

THE  END. 


GOOD     NEWS— WONDERFUL    CURES  OF 
CATARRH  AND  CONSUMPTION. 

Our  readers  who  suffer  from  Lung  Diseases, 
Catarrh,  Bronchitis  and  Consumption,  will  be 
glad  to  hear  of  the  wonderful  cures  made  by 
the  new  treatment  known  in  Europe  as  the 
Andral-Broca  Discovery.  Write  to  the  New 
Medical  Advance,  67  East  6th  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  and  they  will  send  you  this  new 
treatment  free  for  trial.  State  age  and  all 
particulars  of  your  disease. 


GONE  AWAY. 

I  will  not  think  of  thee  as  cold  and  dead, 

Low-lying  in  the  grave  that  I  can  see, 
I  would  not  stand  beside  when  life  had  fled 

And  left  thy  body  only  there  for  me. 
I  never  saw  thee  with  thy  pale  arms  crossed 

On  that  unbeating  heart  that  was  mine  own, 
They  only  told  me  all  that  I  had  lost 

When  from  thy  breast  thy  lovely  soul  had  flown. 

Thou  wert  not  that,  and  so  I  turned  away, 
—And  left  the  house  when  other  mourners  stayed; 
Nor  did  I  come  on  that  unhappy  day 

NVhen»in  the  tomb  that  dreadful  thing  was  laid. 
To  me  thou  art  not  dead,  but  gone  an  hour* 

Into  another  country  fair  and  sweet. 
Where  thou  shalt  by  some  undiscovered  power 

Be  kept  in  youth  and  beauty  till  we  meet. 

Thus  I  can  feel  that  any  given  day 

I  could  rejoin  thee,  gone  awhile  before 
To  foreign  climes  to  pasB  dull  week6  away 

By  wandering  on  the  broad  Atlantic  shore; 
Where  each  long  wave  that  breaks  upon  the  sand 

Bears  thee  a  message  from  me  waiting  here, 
And  every  breath  spring  breathes  across  the  land 

Seems  as  a  sign  that  thou  art  lingering  near. 

So  I  will  think  of  thee  as  living  there, 

And  I  will  keep  thy  grave  in  sweetest  bloom 
As  if  thou  gavest  a  garden  to  my  care 

Ere  thou  departed  from  our  English  gloom. 
Then  when  my  day  is  done,  and  I,  too,  die, 

'Twill  be  as  if  I  journeyed  to  thyside; 
And  when  all  quiet  we  together  lie, 

We  shall  not  know  that  we  have  ever  died. 


OlyD  DUDS. 

asg!  and  Dolly's  book  flew  across  the 
room,  landing  on  the  floor  under 
the  lounge. 

"Well,  if  you  haven't  got  the  most 
abominable  temper,  Doll!  What's 
the  row?" 

No  answer  from  Dolly,  who  stood  drum- 
ming her  lingers  on  the  window-pane. 

"I  say,  Doll,  what's  the  matter  with  your 
book— or  you?"  he  added  sotto  voce. 

"I  wish  you'd  mind  your  own  business, 
Jerry.  Boys  are  hateful  things— always  where 
they're  not  wanted,  and  always  poking  their 
noses  into  other  people's  affairs." 

"Phew!"  ejaculated  Jerry.  "How  about 
girls?  They  ain't  hateful— oh,  no!  Not  if 
you're  a  specimen.  jHello!  There  goes  Ned 
Reeves,  and  I  want  to  see  him,"  and  away  he 
rushed  out  of  the  room. 

Dolly  remained  at  the  window,  a  frown  on 
her  brow,  and  a  generally  dissatisfied  expres- 
sion on  her  face.  Pat,  her  pet  canary,  trilled 
forth  his  most  exquisite  song  of  praise,  twit- 
tered, whistled,  giving  this,  his  entire  repor- 
toire,  for  his  mistress'  benefit,  eliciting  noth- 
ing from  her,  usually  kind  herself.  Not  one 
bite  of  apple,  not  even  a  lump  of  sugar,  and  he 
hadn't  had  a  bit  to-day. 

Presently  some  one  lying  on  the  lounge- 
some  one  who  had  quietly  seen  and  heard  it 
all,  called: 

"Dolly,  dear." 

"Yes,  auntie,"  she  instantly  replied,  and 
turning  around  came  over  to  her  side,  knelt 
down  beside  her,  and  hid  her  face  against  her. 

Very  gently  the  thin,  white  fingers  stroked 
the  pretty  head  as  it  nestled  there,  and  for 
some  time  both  were  silent. 

Presently  auntie  said: 

"What  is  it,  dear?  May  I  know?" 

"May  you?  Just  as  if  I  don't  tell  you  every 
blessed  thing  I  know,  every  thought  that 
enters  my  head." 

"Did  you  count  twenty  just  now,  dear 
child?" 

Dolly  blushed,  but  quickly  answered : 
"No,  I  didn't,  auntie.  I  want  to,  but  forget 
it,  and  then  I'm  so  ashamed.  But  indeed, 
indeed,  auntie,  Jerry  is  so  aggravating,  and  I 
say  things  back  to  bini  before  I  think."  With 
a  deep  sigh,  "I  don't  suppose  I'll  ever  do  as  I 
ought  to.  Sometimes  I  don't  want  to,  and  its 
a  great  relief  to  answer  him  in  a  disagreeable 
way.  Don't  feel  too  much  shocked,  auntie, 
dear,  but  I  thought  just  now,  no  wonder  men 
swear  when  things  go  wrong." 

Auntie  did  not  look  at  all  shocked,  but  so 
grave  and  sorry,  and  she  very  earnestly  but 


kindly  reasoned  with  the  wilful  child,  as  she 
termed  her,  until  Dolly's  eyes  filled  with  tears 
as  she  leaned  closer  to  her  and  whispered: 
"I  will  try  again." 

A  pause,  occupied  by  Dolly  gazing  at  the 
glowing  heap  of  coals  in  the  grate,  and 
auntie  watching  her  pet's  face.  After  awhile 
Dolly's  gaze  wandered  to  the  face  lying  on  the 
pillow,  which  was  scarcely  whiter,  and  meet- 
ing  the  loving  eyes,  smiled,  saying: 

"May  I  tell  you  all  about  it  now?  Well,  it  is 
just  this.  I  want  a  new  dress,  a  brown  one, 
and  mama  says  I  can't  have  it,  and  I  just  hate 
to  look  so  shabby.  All  the  girls  have  new 
suits;  dresses,  coats,  with  those  lovely  butter- 
fly capes  trimmed  with  fur,  and  hats,  even 
gloves.  I  don't  think  I  ever  had  an  entire 
suit— all  new— something  is  always  made 
over." 

"And  you  dislike  wearing  things  that  other 
people  wore?" 

Dolly  nodded,  and  auntie  smiled. 

"It  seems  so  strange  to  me  who  have  worn  so 
many  other  folks'  things." 

"Really  ?  Not  dresses  ?" 

"Yes,  dear,  even  shoes  and  gloves.  And— I 
was  very  glad  to  have  them." 

"Why,  auntie!" 

Dolly's  face  was  a  study,  and  she  was  about 
to  ask  what  it  meant,  when  the  bell  rang,  and 
Nora  admitted  a  visitor  for  auntie.  The 
bright  light  in  the  beautiful  gray  eyes,  the 
flush  on  the  pale  face  would  have  betrayed  to 
duller  eyes  than  Dolly's  that  this  was  some-x 
thing  more  than  an  every-day  visitor.  But 
beyond  a  few  quiet  words  of  greeting  to  each 
other,  there  was  nothing  noticeable  about  it. 
Nothing. 

"Why,"  thought  Dolly  as  she  escaped  from 
the  room,  "auntie's  hands  are  trembling,  and 
how  bright  her  eyes  are!  Why,  I  do  believe 
he  is  an  old  sweetheart  of  hers!  He  looked  at 
her  just  as  Joe,"  and  Dolly  blushed,  although 
alone.   "I  do  hope  he  won't  take  her  away." 

The  next  day  auntie  came  into  the  sitting- 
room  carrying  something  on  her  arm,  and 
Mrs.  Grey  asked  what  she  was  going  to  do 
with  her  old  merino. 

"I  think  we  can  manage  to  get  a  cloak  for 
Dolly  out  of  it." 

"Oh!"  groaned  Dolly  in  spirit.  "Another 
old  dud  to  be  made  over.  Suppose  I'll  be 
made  over  some  day." 

"And  this  dress;  it  is  good  yet,"  queried  Mrs. 
Grey.  "We  will  dye  it  brown.  It  is  all  wool 
and  will  dye  nicely.  And,  too,  no  one  here  will 
know  either  of  them.  Being  a  stranger,  the 
villagers  are  not  acquainted  with  my  ward- 
robe. Dolly,  dear,  don't  look  so  lugubrious. 
Wait  until  you  see  the  result  of  my  planning. 
Now,  I'd  like  to  have  you  help  me  rip  them 
up,  and  then  run  down  to  Harvey's  and  get  a 
package  of  seal-brown  Diamond  Dye." 

"But,  Nan,  you  are  not  strong  enough  to 
undertake  such  an  enterprise." 

"No?  Well  I  mean  to  enlist  you  and  Dolly, 
and  perhaps  Jerry.  I  planned  it  all  last 
night." 

"Sleepless  as  usual,  dear?"  gently  inquired 
her  sister. 

"Yes,  but"— smiling  as  her  eyes  met  the 
anxious  blue  ones.  Mrs.  Grey's  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  and  she  turned  away  with  sus- 
picious haste. 

For  several  days  the  trio  of  innocent  con- 
spirators were  busy  as  bees.  Dolly  gradually 
becoming  infected  with  the  same  spirit,  be- 
came first  interested,  then  pleased,  finally 
rapturous. 

"Oh,  auntie !"  as  the  pretty  cloak  was  thrown 
around  her  shoulders,  "how  could  you,  and 
out  of  that  old"— she  bit  her  lip,  blushing  furi- 
ously. 

But  auntie  laughed  merrily  as  she  finished 
the  sentence,  "duds." 

"Please,  auntie,  forgive  me,  but  you  know 
it  was  an  old  dress." 

Her  mother  and  auntie  laughed  heartily, 
adding  thereby  to  the  girl's  confusion  and  dis- 
tress, which  was  soon  overcome  by  the  kindly 
tact  of  the  elder  ladies. 

"Just  see,  mother!  A  lovely  butterfly_cape. 
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A  long  cloak  trimmed  with  fur.  Oh,  won't 
the  girls  stare !  Auntie,  you're  a  darling,"  as 
she  precipitated  herself  into  auntie's  arms, 
and  was  promptly  called  to  order  by  her 
mother  telling  her  she  must  not  forget  Aunt 
Nan  was  not  as  strong  as  other  people  were. 

"X  forgot.   I  am  so  wild  with  delight." 

"But  they  are  other  people's  clothes,  Dolly." 

Dolly  smiled,  nodding  her  head  and  saying: 

"I  don't  care;  besides,  nobody  knows  but  us 
three.  My  goodness— and— Jerry !  He'll  tell 
it  the  very  first  chance.  Oh,  well,  I  don't  care, 
really/l  don't.  Why,  auntie,  I  think  you  de- 
serve a  premium.  I"  think  it's  something  to 
be  proud  of,  to  make  such  a  nice  suit  out  of — " 

"Old  duds,"  interrupted  auntie. 

"Yes.  But  do  tell  me  how  you  came  to  think 
vabout  it?" 

"Do  you  remember  some  papers  Mrs.  Lee 
brought  me  to  read?" 
"Yes." 

"Well,  I  thought  of  a  picture  of  a  cloak  in 
one  of  them  while  you  were  bemoaning  your 
fate,  and  I  wondered  if  it  could  be  managed." 

"You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you  made  and 
planned  this  from  a  picture !" 

"Certainly." 

"Do  show  it  to  me,  please." 

The  paper  was  produced,  and  Doliy  saw  the 
facsimile  of  her  cloak— no,  her  cloak  was  the 
facsimile  of  the  picture. 

"Well!"  ejaculated  Dolly,  "Jerry  may  tell 
everybody  if  he  likes,  and  I— I  know  what  I'll 
do— get  up  a  big  club  for  this  paper.  What 
is  it?  The  Ladies  Home  Companion.  A  good 
name,  and  I  should  think,  a  good  'paper. 
Stories,  fashions,  recipes,  and  such  nice, 
smooth  paper.  I  can't  bear  the  paper  used  for 
some  of  the  monthlies.  Why,  you  get  two 
papers  every  month,  and  only  one  dollar  a 
year!  See  if  I  don't  'boom  it,' as  Uncle  John 
says." 

When  some  time  afterward  she  wrote  to 
auntie,  who  had  le^t  them  to  make  a  home 
for  the  visitor  whose  coming  had  troubled 
Dolly  so  much,  she  said: 

"Three  cheers,  auntie,  darling,  forour  paper! 
My  costumes  are  all  taken  from  it  now,  and  I 
dye  and  dye,  and  make  over  and  make  over 
'old  duds.' "  Honor  Bright. 


BUSINESS  ABILITY. 

It  is  as  easy  to  divide  the  male  inhabitants 
of  the  world  into  three  classes— business  men, 
professional  men  and  manual  laborers— as  it 
was  for  Csesar  to  divide  all  Gaul  into  three 
parts.  A  fourth  class,  composed  of  plutocrats, 
men  who  live  upon  the  sweat  and  brains  of 
their  ancestors,  might  perhaps  be  added,  were 
there  enough  persons  of  this  kind  to  form  an 
aggregate  worthy  of  consideration  at  this 
time.  The  most  numerous  of  the  three 
classes  is  that  made  up  of  manual  laborers, 
and  the  least  numerous  that  composed  of  pro- 
fessional men,  the  business  men  occupying  a 
position,  so  far  as  number  is  concerned,  be- 
tween the  two. 

The  most  essential  element  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  manual  laborer  is  muscle,  in  the 
professional  man  brains,  and  in  the  business 
man  business  ability.  If  it  be  asked  what 
business  ability  is,  the  question  can  only  be 
answered  by  using  what  the  logicians-  call  the 
vicious  circle,  and  saying  that  it  is  that  es- 
sential element  which  is  necessary  for  the  ex- 
istence of  a  successful  business  man.  Like 
life,  it  cannot  be  analyzed.  By  the  proper 
mechanical  processes  the  scientist  can  decom- 
pose the  ultimate  protoplasm,  the  source  of 
all  life,  weigh  and  accurately  determine  the 
character  of  each  of  the  elements  of  which  it 
is  made.  By  synthesis  we  can  put  these  parts 
together  again  and  artificially  manufacture  a 
substance  the  same,  so  far  as  its  known  com- 
position is  concerned,  as  the  protoplasm  he 
formerly  took  to  pieces.  One,  however,  is  a 
living  organism  and  the  other  is  not.  The 
most  important  element  of  all  has  eluded  his 
detection. 

The  business  man,  in  this  respect  at  least, 
resembles  protoplasm ;  he  defies  analysis.  It 
can  easily  be  ascertained  how  much  education 
was  placed  in  the  mold  that  formed  him,  how 
much  experience  has  entered  into  his  compo- 
sition, how  much  of  his  success  has  been  du» 
to  the  capital  he  had  at  his  command,  and 
how  much  of  his  success  he  owes  to  certain 
other  factors.  When  this  is  reckoned  up 
there  is  yet  something  wanting.  Men  have 
possessed  all  these  requisites,  and  yet  have 
made  of  their  business  lamentable  failures. 
The  essential,  intangible,  life-giving  element 
is  business  ability.  It  is  the  possession  of  this 
that  brings  to  one  man  success  and  prosperity, 
and  the  lack  of  it  that  brings  to  another  fail- 
ure and  despair. 

No  two  classes  of  men  are,  as  a  rule,  farther 
apart  than  poets  and  business  men.  The  gulf 
between  them  is  recognized  to  be  so  wide  that 
it  is  universally  conceded  that  it  is  as  impos- 
sible for  a  poet  to  be  a  business  man  as  it  is 
for  a  business  man  to  be  a  poet.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  one  striking  similarity  between  the 
two— they  must  both  be  born,  neither  can  be 
made.  A  child  who  comes  into  the  world  un- 
endowed with  the  divine  in  flatus  may  count 
his  fingers  all  his  days,  and  not  once  be  able  to 
composea  single  verse  of  genuine  song;  so  the 
offspring  who  has  not  lying  latent  somewhere 
within  him  a  opacity  for  buying  and  selling, 
and  an  almost  supernatural  ability  for  adapt- 
ing himself  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
affairs,  may  as  well  at  once  make  up  his  mind 
that  he  wns  intended  to  be  a  minister,  a  law- 
yer or  n  flitch-vdigser,  but  not  a  business  man. 

The  rarity  an.!  the  value  of  business  ability 
are  in  general  but  little  understood.  Fathers 


and  mothers,  when  mapping  out  the  life 
careers  of  their  sons,  are  accustomed  to  say, 
"William  is  so  bright  and  smart,  we  must 
send  him  to  college  and  make  a  lawyer  out 
of  him;  Henry  is  so  good  and  is  so  fond  of 
books,  we  must  encourage  him  to  become  a 
minister;  but  John,  what  shall  we  do  with 
John?  He  has  never  learned  anything,  has  a 
bad  disposition  and  is  so  lazy;  we  must  put 
him  into  business."  After  this  weeding-out 
process  has  been  gone  through  with  in  early 
life,  and  all  the  smartest  boys  sent  to  college, 
to  be  made  into  lawyers,  doctors  and  minis- 
ters, and  the  stupids  cruelly  turned  out  to 
make  a  living  for  themselves  "in  business,'^ 
a  further  separation  follows  in  college.  The 
brightest  intellects  choose  the  learned,  but 
terribly  crowded  professions,  and  the  mental 
heavy-weights  choose  the  chance  of  making  a 
bare  living  in  business  rather  than  the  cer- 
tain starvation  they  see  awaiting  them  should 
they  select  any  purely  intellectual  pursuit. 

The  fact  is  not  appreciated  that  it  requires 
as  big  a  brain  to  successfully  conduct  a  busi- 
ness as  it  does  to  preach  a  sermon,  to  draw  a 
will  or  to  give  a  dose*  of  pills.  The  fact  that 
there  have  been  and  are  to-day  so  many  pow- 
erful and  brilliant  intellects  in  business  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  men  who 
came  to  possess  these  extraordinary  mental 
powers  at  the  beginning  of  their  careers,  were 
misjudged  and  thought  to  be  stupid  instead 
of  smart,  and  so  thrown,  as  it  were,  from  the 
intellectual  desk  into  the  business  waste- 
basket.  Similar  mistakes  have  been  made 
with  manuscripts  by  publishers.  These  men 
who  overcame  the  obstacles  with  which  they 
were  surrounded  in  early  life,  and  pushed 
themselves  forward  and  built  up  large  fac- 
tories and  stores,  or  constructed  railroads  and 
steamboats,  possessed  business  ability,  and  as 
much  as  that  talent  is  undervalued,  did  as 
much  for  the  development  of  their  country, 
for  the  advancement  of  civilization,  and  for 
the  amelioration  of  life  as  any  other  men  in 
the  world. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  business  ability  pos- 
sessed by  our  fathers  and  our  grandfathers,  as 
well  as  by  our  manufacturers  and  merchants 
of  the  present  generation,  what  would  New 
England  have  been  to-day  ?  The  theologians, 
by  the  burning  of  witches  and  the  persecution 
of  Quakers,  could  never  have  made  it  the 
thickly-settled,  prosperous,  rich  and  happy 
community  which  it  has  become;  nor  could 
all  the  attorneys  and  all  the  politicians  be- 
tween the  two  oceans,  if  they  had  pleaded 
and  talked  from  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims 
until  the  days  of  the  present  administration ; 
nor  could  the  doctors,  if  they  had  prescribed 
all  the  drugs  and  herbs  on  the  continent,  have 
accomplished  it.  It  was  business  ability  that 
developed  New  England,  as  it  has  developed 
all  the  rest  of  the  United  States  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
decry  or  to  underestimate  the  value  of  any  of 
the  accomplishments  or  gifts  of  the  human 
mind,  but  simply  to  point  out  that  the  great- 
est of  all  these  is  business  ability. 


BEAUTIFUL  SHOES  FOR  AN  INDIAN  PRINCESS. 

An  English  manufacturer  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  large  order  for  shoes  from  an  Indian 
princess.  A  turquoise-blue  kid  pair  are  stud- 
ded with  pink  topazes  and  embroidered  with 
the  tiniest  gold  beads ;  the  straps  which  secure 
the  shoes  are  in  blue  satin,  which  rise  from 
the  front  of  the  foot  over  the  instep,  and  pass- 
ing through  a  satin  slide  around  the  ankle 
are  fastened  with  a  small,  gold  button.  The 
narrow,  satin  bias  straps  and  slide  are,  as  well 
as  the  whole  shoe,  richly  embroidered,  and 
are  extremely  becoming  to  the  foot. 

The  same  idea  is  carried  out  in  white  kid, 
with  gold  and  amethyst  bead  binding;  in 
corail  kid,  with  fine  cut  jet;  and  another 
corail  kid  pair  in  iridescent  moonlight  and 
cut  jet  beads;  a  black  kid,  in  pink  heliotrope 
bead  braiding;  and  an  amethyst  kid  pair, 
with  gold  and  jet  beading. 

A  pair  of  shoes  without  heels,  for  walking 
in  slippery  weather,  have  corrugated  india- 
rubber  soles.  They  are  also  made  in  black 
kid  with  jets,  and  the  same  elegant  fastenings. 


FARMS  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

The  remarkable  development  of  the 
States  of  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  Iowa, 
Nebraska  and  Wyoming,  within  the  last 
few  years  has  attracted  attention  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  not  necessary, 
however,  to  search  far  for  the  causes  of  this 
wonderful  growth,  for  this  entire  region, 
which  is  penetrated  by  The  North-Western 
Line,  teems  with  golden  opportunities  for 
enterprising  farmers,  mechanics  and  la- 
borers who  desire  to  better  their  condition. 
Here  are  lands  which  combine  all  varieties 
of  soil,  climate  and  physical  feature  that 
render  them  most  desirable  for  agriculture 
or  commerce.  Rich  rolling  prairies,  cap- 
able of  raising  the  finest  quality  of  farm 
products  in  luxurious  abundance,  can  still 
be  secured  at  low  prices  and  upon  most 
liberal  terms,  and  in  many  cases  good  pro- 
ductive farms  can  be  purchased  for  scarcely 
more  than  the  yearly  rental  many  eastern 
farmers  are  compelled  to  pay.  Reaching 
the  principal  cities  and  towns  and  the 
richest  and  most  productive  farming  dis- 
tricts of  this  favored  region,  The  North- 
western Line  (Chicago  &  North -Western 
R'y)  offers  its  patrons  the  advantages  of 
ready  markets,  unexcelled  train  service, 
perfect  equipment  and  all  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  known  to  strictly  first- 
class  railway  travel.  Maps,  time  tables 
and  genera]  information  can  be  obtained  of 
ticket  agents  of  connecting  lines,  or  by  ad- 
dressing W.  A.  Thrall,  General  Passenger 
and  Ticket  Agent  Chicago  &  North-Western 
R'y,  Chicago,  111. 


A  GOLD  DOLLAR  FOR  TEN  CENTS. 

If  gold  dollars  could  be  purchased  for  ten 
cents  each,  it  would  not  be  as  big  a  bargain  as 
the  People's  Atlas  at  the  price  asked  for  it  on 
another  page. 


bON'T  ACCEPT  IMITATIONS. 


THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO.,  CIN'TI. 


^  BUI TH— excelsior  %m\m  curry  comb. 

TrTitfiiff  Rnr't  "frrl  Tfirniirlinul  Light,  Flexible,  Durable. 

Fits  every  curve.-  Vibrates  over  the  surface,  can  never 
clog.  Its  blades  are  of  superior  advantage  in  comb- 
ing mane  and  tail.   Ask  dealers  for  it,  or  send  40c  for  sample,  postpaid, 
G.  W.  WALTON  &  CO.,  Sole  Mfrs.,  146  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


TTT  AVT)  A  "WT'TE'T^  to  earn  its  cost  wftli  a  season's  use 
fV  aJUAAil  JL  £AlJ  if  kept  at  work. 


GuaramteId 


WARRANTED 

to  -waste  less  kay  than  if  hand* 
led  with  rake  a?id  forks. 

WARRANTED 

to  run  lighter  than  any 
other  loader  on  the  market. 


THE  ROCK  ISLAND  F»I*OW  COMPSNT, 
Rock  Island,  Illinois.  Mention  this  paper. 


to  rake  every  sort  of  hay  on 
any  kind  of  ground  -with  the 
most  unfavorable  weather. 

WARRANTED 

to  rake  and  load  twelve 
acres  a  day  with  one  good 
man. 

WARRANTED 

•  against  breaking  iffatrly  used. 


LIGHTER  LABOR 

AND 

BETTER  RESULTS 


new 

EAST 

RIDING 

CULTIVATOR 

This  Cultivator  is  shown 
equipped  with 

SPRING  SHOVELS, 

but  it  is  furnished  either  with 
SPRING  or  PIN 
SHOVELS  as  desired. 
Has  Six  Narrow  Shovels, 
two  on  each  outside  Stationary  Beam. 
The  two  inside   Shovels   only  being 
movable  sidewise.    Has  Adjustable  Iron 
Axle,  Ratchet  Levers  for  raising1  and  lower- 
ing the  Beams,  and  is  the  most  convenient 
and  easiest  operated  Cultivator  on  the  market. 

Write  for  full  Descriptive  Circular  to 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  462  to  480  River  St.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 

Branch  Houses:  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.;  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


All  around 
the  house  you  will 
find"  many  uses  for 


u 


GOLD  DUST 

WASHING  POWDER 


It  does  the  work  in  half 
the  time.  Makes  things 
clean  for  half  the  money. 
Sold  in  4  lb.  pkgs.  Price 
25  cents.    Made  only  by 

The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Company, 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia. 


Buy  your  Paints  Direct, 

Save  40% 

We  are  manufacturers  and 
sell  direct  to  Corporations 
and  Property  Owners,  in 
bulk,thuKavin g  cunt  of  pack- 
age, also  jobbers'  ami  aunts' 
conimisions.  We  give  refer- 
ences from  those  who  have 
used  ourl'ain  ts  for  years,  in- 
cluding corporations  and  property  owners  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  U.-S.  Theyare  used  extensively  by  railroads, 
and  elevated  railroads  in  New  York,  Brooklyn  and 
Chicago.  Also  by  U.  S.  Government,  arid  corporations 
in  general, for  the  painting  of  their  plants.  Theyare  the 
Recognized  Standard  for  Quality.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  They  are  specified  by  Arciutkcts  and 
Engineers.  Sold,  any  quantity,  from  1  gallon 
upward.  Write  for  samples  and  prices.  Address 
National  Paint  Works,   Williamsport,  Pa. 

H^^r  Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 
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The  mesh  around,  the  panel  offe7ie& 
shews  horn  the  fence  is  made. 

ONLY  TWO  WAYS 

and  that  is  to  economize  or  sell  the  farm. 
Economy  in  farm  fencing  is  an  important  part 
of  a  farmer's  duty.  Send  for  catalogue  of  farm 

fencing^  Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co. 

30  N.  locust  St.,  TEEMOKT,  Tazewell  Co.,  111. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


April  15,  1894. 


HOW  TO  BE  BEAUTIFUL. 

You  first  apply  the  lotion,  and  then  apply  the 
cream ; 

You  do  this  for  about  an  hour,  and  then  turn 

on  the  steam. 
Our  steaming  apparatus  is  essential,  as  you 

see, 

It  costs  but  fifty  dollars,  and  is  cheap  as  cheap 
can  be. 

The  different  medications  in  these  several 

sieves  you  place, 
You  bind  your  bang  back  tightly,  and  then 

you  steam  your  face. 
The  time  for  preparation  is  usually  two  hours, 
But  in  the  meantime  you  may  sponge  the  face 

with  "cream  of  flowers." 
You  next  in  water  boiling  hot  put  medicated 

meal, 

And  then  prepare  to  bathe  the  face  with  most 

untiring  zeal. 
You  change  from  water  boiling  hot  to  water 

freezing  cold, 
Rub  up  the  face  i  n  drying  it,  and  then  it  won't 

grow  old. 

An  oil  is  next  worked  In  the  pores  to  make 

the  skin  perspire, 
And  then  a  paste  put  on  and  left  as  long  as 

you  desire. 

To  facial  massage  you  next  devote  an  hour 
or  so, 

And  then  for  active  friction  to  produce  a 

healthy  glow. 
The  varied  program  by  that  time  is  very  near 

complete. 

At  any  rate,  by  nature's  laws,  you  must  take 
time  to  eat. 

—Mittens  Willett,  in  Puck. 


HOME  TOPICS. 

Saturdays. — Saturday  is  one  of 
the  busiest  days  for  the  house- 
keeper, and  when  mother  cares 
are  added,  often  the  busy  little 
woman  must  work  far  into  the 
night  before  she  feels  that  her 
work  is  done,  and  the  Sabbath  finds  her 
tired,  nervous  and  consequently  sometimes 
cross.  This  is  not  right.  If  the  children 
are  large  enough,  let  them  help  you,  and  it 
is  really  wonderful  how  much  help  even 
little  ones  can  be,  and  how  much  they 
enjoy  doing  things  to  "help  mama."  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  putting  too  much  work  on 
children,  but  it  is  not  common.  Children 
need  play,  but  mother  also  needs  rest,  and 
when  both  work  together  and  then  play 
together,  the  best  result  has  been  reached. 

"What  can  boys  do  in  the  house?"  some 
one  asks.  Boys  can  do  anything  that 
girls  can,  if  they  are  taught,  and  do  it  just 
as  well.  In  fact,  they  will  often  take  great 
pride  in  being  able  to  cook  a  meal,  to 
sweep  a  room  and  make  a  bed.  I  know  a 
boy  fourteen  years  old,  whose  mother  was 
quite  ill  last  fall.  No  help  could  be  found, 
and  Harry  did  the  cooking  and  waited  on 
the  invalid  for  several  days.  He  was  a  boy 
who  loved  play,  too,  as  well  as  any  one. 
He  said  to  me  one  day  when  I  went  in: 

"It  will  be  a  good  thing  to  know  how  to 
cook,  won't  it?  For  then,  when  I  get  mar- 
ried I  can  help  my  wife  if  she  is  sick." 

Let  the  boys  learn  to  sew  on  buttons 
and  darn  stockings.   It  will  be  a  useful 


Needle-book. 

accomplishment  when  they  go  away  to 
college.  If  there  are  both  boys  and  girls 
in  the  family,  let  both  help  in  the  house 
and  both  work  in  the  yard  and  garden,  so 
both  may  have  the  outdoor  exercise.  In 
this  way  the  girl  will  grow  stronger  and  the 
boy  more  gentle.  There  is  nothing  like 
"helping  mother"  to  make  a  bey  gentle, 
refined  and  manly,  and  the  girl  who  shares 
her  brother's  work  and  sports  will  gain 
that  health  and  vigor  of  mind  and  body 


that  will  do  much  to  help  her  over  the 
rough  places  in  life. 

Home-building. — Many  young  people 
do  not  realize  the  importance  of  a  home  in 
beginning  their  married  life.  They  say, 
"It  is  too  much  trouble  to  keep  house ;  we 
want  to  enjoy  life  for  awhile."  And  so 
they  settle  down  in  some  boarding-house, 
and  seek  pleasure  and  entertainment  at 
parties,  the  theater,  etc.,  until  they  con- 
stantly crave  something  of  that  kind  and 
can  find  no  pleasure  in  quiet  home  joys 
which  might  afford  the  highest  pleasure. 
Happily,  this  view  is  not  common  among 
young  people  in  the  country,  but  there  is 
another  thing  to  urge :  Have  a  home  by 
yourselves.  You  do  not  know  how  much 
of  your  after  happiness  may  depend  on 
this.  The  first  years  of  married  life  are 
trying  ones.  No  matter  how  long  you 
have  been  acquainted,  there  are  still  many 
things  to  learn,  and  this  period,  when 
your  lives  are  being  tuned  and  harmonized 
to  each  other,  is  passed  with  much  less 
discord  if  you  are  in  a  home  by  your- 
selves. 

It  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  all  young  mar- 
ried people  to  build  for  themselves  some 
kind  of  a  home,  be  it  ever  so  humble,  and 
then  to  make  it  as  beautiful  as  possible. 
It  is  something  for  which  to  work  and  sac- 
rifice, and  will  be  loved  and  valued  accord- 
ing to  the  effort  cost  to  obtain  it.  Every 
vine,  flower  or  tree  that  is  planted  will  be 
an  added  pleasure.    The  children  that 


THE  BABY  OF  '94. 

Are  not  the  present  styles  of  clothing  the 
wee  ones  "just  too  sweet  for  anything?" 
Kings  and  queens  indeed  are  these  "little 
tyrants;"  hence,  fashion  has  decreed  that 
they  must  don  the  purple  and  the  ermine 
when  "riding  out  in  state"  in  their  hand- 
some perambulators. 

How  like  a  picture  does  master  baby 
appear !  Here  he  comes  with  fur  robe,  cap, 
cape  and  muff  to  match;  isn't  he  a  beauty? 
Not  all  of  us  can  pay  the  fifteen  or  twenty 
dollars  for  the  latest  thing  in  a  perambula- 
tor-robe ;  but  we  can  examine  it  and  carry 
out  the  ideain  plush,  eider-down,  bourette, 
or  even  basket-cloth. 

These  materials,  with  linings  of  farmer's 
satin  or  wool  sateen,  will  make  very  pliable 
and  warm  robes.  In  which  case,  little 
coats  can  easily  be  made  of  the  same 
material,  which  is  "the  correct  thing." 
The  coats  to  be  "smart"  should  have  triple 
capes  edged  with  creamy,  fur;  the  favorite 
colors  being  pigeon-blue  or  terra-cotta. 

Baby's, new  carriage-robe  presents  much 
the  same  appearance  that  any  handsome 
fur  robe  should  present ;  but  upon  exam- 
ination it  is  found  to  be  in  possession  of  a 
pocket  large  enough  to  contain  master 
baby's  body  and  limbs.  The  robe  is  thrown 
over  the  seat — in  fact,  it  extends  over  the 
entire  carriage-bed — then  our  wee  one  is 
placed  upon  it  and  fitted  down  into  the 
pocket,  which  is  affixed  to  the  lower  half. 
He  will  wear  a  tiny  fur  cap  upon  his  head, 


every  child's  wardrobe.  For  baby  the 
knitted  ones,  covering  not  only  feet  and 
legs,  but  also  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
are  best.  For  those  older,  either  cloth, 
jersey,  knit  or  velveteen  are  used  as  one 
desires.  The  "smartest"  kind,  however, 
for  children  of  three  or  four  years  of  age 


Lily. 


are  the  long,  leather  ones  reaching  half 
way  up  the  thigh. 

The  Empire  styles  still  continue  in  vogue 
for  our  tiny  tots,  but  the  dress  need  no 
longer  reach  the  ground,  and  the  wearers, 
in  consequence,  walk  far  more  easily  and 
gracefully.  To  cambric  and  French  lawn 
is  assigned  the  first  place  for  thin  frocks, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  launder  beau- 
tifully. There  is  a  growing  tendency, 
however,  to  put  very  small  children  into 
wool  dresses,  and  most  dainty  and  elegant 
designs  are  exhibited  for  little  ones  as 
young  as  two  years  of  age.  When  it  is 
desired  to  exchange  the  wool  for  the  cam- 
bric dress,  a  light  skirt  made  of  cream 
cashmere  is  added;  also  a  flannel  or  cro- 
cheted worsted  jacket.  The  former  always 
W£-      launders  well,  and  the  latter  will  retain 


Tea-cloth. 


come  into  such  a  home,  which  they  are 
early  taught  to  help  care  for  and  beautify, 
will  be  more  unselfish  and  more  likely  to 
grow  into  strong  and  noble  men  and 
women.  Maida  McL. 


NOVELTIES. 

As  a  dainty  appointment  for  a  lady's 
work-basket  we  give  an  illustration  of  a 
needle-book,  crocheted  on  brass  rings  with 
knitting  silk.  These  are  joined  as  a  trefoil, 
and  the  centers  finished  in  spider-web. 
The  two  sides  are  alike,  and  a  layer  of  fine 
flannel  is  put  between  to  finish  it  for  hold- 
ing needles.  It  is  furthur  trimmed  with 
-bows  of  ribbon,  and  loops 
to  hang  it  by  from  the  waist. 

Theaccompanying  illustra- 
tion of  a  fan  is  a  very  novel 
way  of  arranging  photo- 
graphs of  one  person  taken 
at  different  times.  The  fan 
can  be  of  water-color  paper 
trimmed  with  paper  flowers, 
or  of  silk  covered  along  the 
edge  with  paper  or  artificial 
flowers  bunched  close  to- 
gether as  an  edge. 

Now  that  the  tea-cloth  has 
become  a  fixed  matter  in 
every  parlor,  different  cloths 
are  made.  The  one  we  illus- 
trate is  formed  of  linen  dam- 
ask towels  joined  by  a 
crocheted  insertion.  This  us- 
ually takes  two  of  good  size. 

The  paper  flowers  give  so  much  pleasure 
to  our  subscribers  that  we  give  this  time 
the  white  lily  and  the  dWfodil.  Pattern 
and  one  flower  can  be  purchased,  also  the 
proper  paper  to  use.  They  are  so  real  as 
to  deceive  almost  everyone,  and"will  last 
as  a  decoration  a  very  long  time. 

L.  L.  C. 


fur  cape  around  his  shoulders,  and  his  little 
pink  hands  will  be  ensconced  in  a  muff  of 
the  same  material. 

'Tis  a  pity  indeed  that  as  soon  as  baby 
becomes  "toddlelins,"  the  snug  little  cap 
must  be  discarded  and  more  elaborate,  but 
less  comfortable,  style  of  head  covering  be 
adopted.  Dress  the  little  ones  warmly, 
and  give  them  an  outing  each  day — for  a 
few  moments  at  least — during  the  cold 


a 

clean  cloth  to  dry,  then  rubbed  gently 
with  the  hands  after  becoming  entirely 
free  from  moisture. 

This  year  baby  will  early  leave  oil'  his 
pretty  socks  and  don  the  long  stockings 
which  will  extend  above  the  knees.  The 
two-stitch  rib  will  keep  elastic  longer  than 
the  one  stitch  or  plain  weave.  Many 
mothers  are  now  using  a  heavy-ribbed, 
raw-silk  stocking,  it  being  very  serviceable 
and  possessing  the  advantage  of  not  shrink- 
ing. 

Babies'  undergarments  are  still  made 
after  the  Gertrude  patterns,  and  are  fash- 
ioned of  various  material.  Those  who  can 
afford  the  expense  use  the  "deliciously" 
soft  Zaeger  stockinet;  others  prefer  "Jaros" 
material,  which  shrinks  but  little  in  wash- 
ing. It  combines  the  warmth  of  wool 
with  the  slight  shrinkage  of  cotton,  the 
two  being  united  in  such  a  manner  that 


Fan  Photograph-holder. 


Don't  Irritate  your  Lungs  with  a  Stub- 
born Cough,  when  a  remedy,  safe  and  certain 
as  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant  can  be  so  easily 
procured.  Sore  Throats  and  Lungs  are  speed- 
ily helped  by  it. 


season.  If  they  are  properly  wrapped  and 
the  air  is  dry  and  crisp,  they  will  not  "catch 
cold." 

There  is  no  better  preventive  for  colds 
than  fresh  air  administered  "after  each 
meal;"  in  other  words,  regularly  and  with 
system.  Upon  those  to  whom  this  "dose" 
is  a  rarity,  croup  and  bronchitis  make 
frequent  calls.  Hence,  give  them  plenty 
of  "nature's  remedy,"  but  see  to  it  that 
they  are  well  wrapped  while  taking  the 
prescription. 

Leggings  are  an  indispensable  adjunct  to 


the  fabric  has  a  cotton  back  and  woolen 
pile.  Again,  many  make  use  of  an  espec- 
ially fine,  soft  cotton  and  woolen  mixture, 
comparatively  cheap  in  price,  called  India 
flannel.  Other  things  being  equal,  thin 
wool  stuffs  arc  preferable  to  thick  ones, 
especially  if  they  must  be  laundered. 

Ella  IUrtlett  Simmons. 


A  GOLD  DOLLAR  FOR  TEN  CENTS. 

If  gold  dollars  could  be  purchased  for  ten 
cents  each,  it  would  not  bo  as  big  a  bargain  as 
the  People's  Atlas  at  the  price  asked  for  it  on 
another  page. 


Aphil  15,  1894. 
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HINTS  FROM  MAY  MANTON. 

girl's  coat  with  notched  cape  huffle. 

A  very  pretty  model  for  a  little  girl  is 
here  shown  in  electric  blue  Bedford  cord, 
trimmed  with  narrow  bands  of  chinchilla 
fur.  The  coat  is  lined  throughout  with 
flannelette,  supple- 
mented with  sleeve 
linings,  yoke  and 
front  facings  of 
changeable  satin. 
Braid  or  velvet  can 
be  used  for  trim- 
ming, or  the  edges 
can  be  simply  fin- 
ished with  a  double 
row  of  stitching.  A 
stylish  combina- 
tion can  be  effected 
by  making  the 
yoke,  collar  and 
lower  parts  of  the 
sleeve  of  velvet. 
Hat  of  electric  blue 
velvet  edged  with 
band  of  chinchilla 
crown  is  de- 


Daffodil. 


fur.   The  "tam-o'-shanter" 
corated  with  silver  quills. 

This  pattern  is  cut  in  four  sizes ;  namely, 
for  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 

misses'  coat  with  bipple  capes. 
This  handsome  coat  of  brown  beaver 
cloth  is  simple  in  construction  and  stylish 
in  effect.  The  ripple  capes  are  lined 
throughout  with  changeable  surah,  and 
the  fronts  are  decorated  with  a  double  row 
of  smoked-pearl  buttons.  One  or  both  of 
the  capes  can  be  worn,  or  they  can  be  left 
off  altogether  if  preferred.  The  full  sleeves 
and  notched  collar  are  in  the  latest  mode. 
Any  style  of  cloth  can  be  used,  and  the 
capes  are  pretty  when  edged  with  fur. 
Early  spring  coats  in  this  mode  are  made 
of  the  material  to  match  the  dress  and 
warmly  lined.  Hat  of  brown  velvet  with 
pink  satin  bow  and  shaded  brown  and 
pink  ostrich  tips. 

This  pattern  is  cut  in  four  sizes ;  namely, 
for  10, 12, 14  and  16  years. 

misses'  skirt. 
The  skirt  of  ecru  cloth  is  fashionably 
gored  in  latest  shape  and  trimmed  on  the 
bottom  with  wide  and  narrow  brown  vel- 
vet ribbon.  This  pattern  can  be  used  to 
advantage  in  remodeling,  as  the  front  gore 
can  be  made  of  a  different  material,  giving 
an  opportunity  for  stylish  combinations. 

This  pattern  is  cut  in  four  sizes ;  namely,, 
for  10, 12, 14  and  16  years. 

girl's  costume. 

Fancy  dotted  silk  in  two-toned  olive 
and  pink  is  here  decorated  with  bands  and 
butterfly  bows  of  satin  ribbon.  This  is  a 
simple  yet  stylish  model  for  woolen  or 
cotton  fabrics,  and  can  be  trimmed  attrac- 
tively with  braid,  gimp,  lace,  insertion  or 
embroidery.  The  waist  in  Spencer  style  is 
arranged  over  fitted  linings,  and  the  full 
puffs  droop  gracefully  over  coat-shaped 
linings  that  are  faced  on  the  bottom  to 
simulate  a  deep  cuff.  A  stylish  combina- 
tion can  be  effected  by  making  the  cuff 
facings  and  shoulder  of  velvet,  silk  or 
embroidery. 


No.  4037.— Child's  Coat.    No.  4038.— Misses' 
Jacket.  No.  4039.— Misses'  Skirt. 

No.  4063  is  a  simple,  stylish  pattern  for 
misses  from  ten  to  sixteen,  and  it  affords 
many  opportunities  for  numerous  and 
attractive  combinations  of  material  or 
color.  For  a  serviceable  school  dress  noth- 
ing is  more  practical  than  those  of  serge, 
cheviot,  camel's-hair  or  tweed,  by  this 
mode.   Braid,  galloon,  velvet  or  ribbon  can 


be  used  for  decoration  on  these  materials, 
white  lace,  insertion,  passementerie,  etc., 
are  used  on  crepon,  Henrietta,  silk  or  surah. 
Scarf  of  satin,  tied  in  a  bow  in  front  and 
finished  with  lace  ends. 

No.  4035  is  a  ladies'  basque,  of  one  of  the 
latest  spring  styles. 

No.  4060  is  a  separate  pattern  of  a  ladies' 
skirt. 


No.  4041.— Girl's  Dress.  No.  4042.— Boy's  Suit. 

In  order  that  the  readers  of  the  fashion 
columns  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  may 
not  only  read  about  the  latest  styles  and 


THE  HORNBOOK. 

The  Domestic  Museum,  of  London,  has 
been  enriched  by  an  old  hornbook.  It  is 
a  slab  of  wood,  oblong  in  shape,  3%  inches 
long  by  2]4  inches  broad. 

There  is  a  little  square  projection  for  a 
kind  of  a  handle.  The  little  page  three 
inches  long  and  two  inches  broad  contains 
the  alphabet,  both  in  capital  and  small 
letters,  three  lines  of  simple  syllables— ba, 
ca,  do,  etc.— and  the  invocation,  "In  the 
Name  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Amen,"  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

A  piece  of  transparent  horn  is  placed 
over  the  page,  and  this  is  kept  in  place  by 
a  narrow  ribbon  of  metal  nailed  down. 

Behold  the  children's  primer  of  the  last 

century!   This,  for  a  great  many  people, 

was  all  the  book  learning  they  ever  had. 

From  the  type  it  evidently  belonged  to  the 

early  part  of  the  last  century,  from  the 

double  s,  f  and  s.   Strange  it  would  seem 

to  teach  from  that  book,  the  rudiments  of 

learning  to  each  individual,  as  was  once 

the  custom. 

 ♦-  — .  »   

FRINGED  DOILIES. 

The  above  illustration  represents  a  sim- 
ple doily,  that  commends  itself  to  our 
notice  because  it  is  inexpensive.  The  flow- 
ers should  be  filled  in  with  shades  of  silk 
as  near  the  natural  color  of  carnations  as 
possible.  The  inside  edge  should  then  be 
buttonholed  in  long  a*d  short  stitch.  If 
this  line  is  first  run  around  with  strong 
thread  it  will  make  the  edge  firmer.  Fringe 
on  each  side  as  far  as  you  can ;  then  draw 
the  threads  remaining  in  the  corners  to 
the  buttonholed  edge.  After  having  done 
this  in  all  four  corners,  trim  these  threads 
to  the  length  of  the  balance  of  the  fringe. 

I  will  mail  patterns  of  this  doily,  stamped 


Fringed  Doily. 


newest  patterns,  but  have  the  patterns 
themselves,  I  have  arranged  to  furnish  pat- 
terns No.  4037,  No.  4038,  No.  4039,  No.  4041, 
No.  4042,  No.  4063,  No.  4035  and  No.  4060  for 
ten  cents  each.  This  is  furnishing  the  pat- 
terns at  cost,  but  I  do  it  to  accommodate 
our  readers.  Every  pattern  is  cut  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  styles  and  designs  and 
thoroughly  complete  and  reliable  in  every 
way.  Full  and  explicit  directions  for  put- 
ting together  the  garment  accompany  each 
pattern.  In  ordering,  give  the  number  of 
the  pattern  wanted,  also  bust  measure  if  for 
ladies,  and  age  if  for  children,  and  send  a 
silver  dime  or  ten  cents  in  new,  clean 
stamps,  and  I  will  mail  you  the  pattern, 
postage  prepaid.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be 
delighted  with  them,  and  agree  with  me 
that  they  are  a  great  bargain. 

For  convenience  in  ordering,  I  have  put 
in  a  coupon  or  blank  on  this  page.  Address 
Editor  Fashion  Department. 


on  the  finest  of  stamping-linen  9  by  9 
inches,  for  10  cents,  or  I  will  send  it  with 
the  work  started,  showing  the  different 
stitches  and  colors  of  silk  used  in  the  dif- 
erent  places,  also  with  the  fringing  started, 
for  50  cents.  Any  one  can  finish  it.  Address 
"Fancy  Work"  editor  Farm  and  Fireside. 

FREE  TO  INVALID  LADIES. 

A  safe,  simple  home  treatment  that  cured  me  after 
years  of  suffering  with  female  troubles,  etc.,  sent  free 
to  ladies  with  full  instructions  how  to  use  it.  Address, 
Mrs.  D.  L.  OEME,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


ECHOES  FROM  THE  KITCHEN. 

It  is  quite  a  novel  idea  to  serve  devil's 
cake  with  angel  food  when  two  kinds  of 
cake  are  required.  The  former  is  made 
from  the  following  recipe : 


No.  4063.— Misses'  Princess  Dress.  No.  4035.— 
Ladies'  Basque.  No.  4060.— Ladies'  Skirt. 

Devil's  Cake.— First  part: 
1  cupful  of  brown  sugar,  ■ 

1  cupful  of  butter  (scant  measure), 
3  eggs,  yolks  of, 

2  cupf  uls  of  flour, 

1  tablespoonful  of  soda,  sifted  into  the 
flour. 

Second  part : 
1  cupful  of  brown  sugar, 

■   1  cupful  of  grated  chocolate, 
XA  cupful  of  sweet  milk. 

Put  the  milk  on  the  stove  and  heat  with 
the  chocolate  and  sugar,  until  the  choco- 
late is  dissolved;  be  careful  that  it  does  not 
boil.  When  cold,  add  this  to  the  first  part. 
Bake  in  layers,  with  icing  between  them. 
For  the  icing,  use  nine  teaspoonfuls  of 
sugar  to  the  white  of  one  egg. 

Chicken.— Don't  sell  all  the  chickens  to 
the  poultryman.  Let  them  constitute  a 
part  of  the  winter  meat.  In  a  small  fam- 
ily a  large  chicken  will  usually  make 
more  than  one  meal.  In  order  to  have  a 
variety  of  dishes,  the  bony  parts  may  be 
boiled  by  themselves,  and  the  other  parts 
used  for  pressed  chicken.  In  boiling  the 
parts  for  pressed  chicken,  use  as  little 
water  as  possible.  A  great  many  do  not 
know  that  chicken  feet  are  the  sweet- 
est part  of  the  fowl.  They  are  prepared 
by  skinning  them.    This  is  a  tedious 

process  until  one  learns  the  secret;  then  it 
is  easy.  Stick  them  into  the  fire  for  a 
minute;  this  loosens  the  skin,  which  then 
comes  off  easily.  M.  D.  S. 


CALIFORNIA  EXCURSIONS. 

The  well-known  Phillips  Excursion  Com- 
pany has  arranged  to  run  bi-weekly  excur- 
sions to  all  principal  California  and  other 
Pacific  Coast  cities,  from  all  points  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  Railway,  via 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Denver. 

The  parties  will  be  carried  in  Pullman  Tour- 
ist cars,  leaving  Parkersburg2:00  a.  m.,  Cincin- 
nati 8:25  A.  M.,  Thursday,  April  5th  and  19th, 
and  May  3d  and  17th,  and  passengers  will  be 
booked  through  to  destination.  There  are  no 
Pacific  Coast  tours  offering  so  good  accommo- 
dations at  less  expense. 

For  full  information  address  A.  Phillips  & 
Co.,  S.  E.  Corner  Fourth  and  Vine  Streets. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  or  call  on  nearest  ticket 
agent  of  the  B.  &  O.  S.  W.  R'y. 


DEAFNESS  CANNOT  BE  CURED 

by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  Deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  inflamed 
condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  Eustachian 
Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  inflamed  you  have  a 
rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing,  and  when  it 
is  entirely  closed  Deafness  is  the  result,  and  unless 
the  inflammation  can  be  taken  out  and  this  tube 
restored  to  its  normal  condition,  hearing  will  be 
destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are  caused  by 
catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but  an  inflamed  condition 
of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case  of 
Deafness  (caused'  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be  cured 
by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.   Send  for  circulars,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
fiSPSold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


4Q  Cent  PATTERNS  for  IP  Cents. 

Cut  this  coupon  out  aud  fill  in  as  indicated,  and  return  to  us  with  10  cents 
for  each  pattern  wanted;  or  if  you  do  not  want  to  cut  your  paper,  send  your 
order  in  a  letter,  but  DO  NOT  FAIL  to  give  BUST  measure  if  for  ladies,  and 
AGE  if  for  children,  and  WAIST  measure  if  for  skirt  pattern. 


PATTERN  No. 

BUST  MEASURE. 

WAIST  MEASURE. 

AGE  OF  CHILDREN. 

No...  

No  

No  

Name.. 


Post-Office. 


County,  or  St.  and  No   State  

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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Apbix.  IS, 


CROCHETED  SHELL  AND  DIAMOND  LACE. 

Abbreviation s. — Ch  means 
chain  or  chains;  st,  stitch  or 
stitches;  s  c,  single  crochet; 
d  c,  double  crochet;  tr,  treble 
or  trebles ;  lg-tr,  long  treble ; 
repeat;  sh,  shell. 
When  crochet  lace  the  length  required, 
if  not  wanted  to  be  joined  together  at  the 
end,  the  fourteenth  row  from  the  3  ch,  the 
fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seventeen  rows 
may  be  omitted.  To  make  the  edge 
straight,  also  when  crocheting  the  second 
scallop,  join  the  first  picot  to  the  last  picot 
of  the  first  scallop,  and  repeat  the  third  to 
the  second  scallop  in  the  same  way,  etc. 
Following  are  the  directions: 
First  row — Make  a  chain  of  48  st,  turn  ; 
1  sh  in  8  st  (3  tr,  ch  1,  3  tr),  ch  2,  miss  5, 1  tr 
in  next  st,  (ch  2,  miss  2,  1  tr  in  next  st) 
7  times,  ch  2,  miss  5,  1  sh  in  next  st,  ch  2, 
miss  5, 1  tr  in-  next,  leaving  1  st  without 
cro  ch  8;  turn. 

Second  row — 1  tr  on  tr,  *  ch  2,  1  sh  in  sh, 
ch  2,  miss  2  ch,  10  tr,  (ch  2,  miss  2,  4  tr) 
twice,  ch  2,  1  sh  in  sh,  ch  2,  1  tr  in  third  st 
of  ch  at  the  end,  ch  5;  turn. 

Third  Vow — 1  sh  in  sh,  ch  2,  miss  2  ch, 
1  tr,  ch  2,  miss  2,  4  tr,  ch  2,  miss  2, 1  tr,ch  2, 
miss  2,  10  tr,  ch  2,  1  sh  in  sh,  ch  2,  miss  2ch, 
1  tr,  *  ch  2,  1  tr  in  third  st  of  8  ch,  ch  2, 
1  lg-tr  (thread  over  twice)  in  next  st,  ch  S; 
turn. 

Fourth  row — 1  tr  on  lg-tr  (ch  2,  miss  2, 
1  tr)  twice.   Repeat  the  second  row  from  *. 

Fifth  row — 1  sh  in  sh,  ch  2,  miss  2  ch, 
1  tr,  (ch  2,  miss  2,  1  tr  in  next  st)  seven 
times,  ch  2, 1  sh  in  sh,  *  (eh  2,  miss  2  ch, 
1  tr)  three  times,  ch  2, 1  tr  in  third  st  of  8 
ch,  ch  2,  1  lg-tr  in  next  st,  ch  S;  turn. 

Sixth  row — 1  tr  on  lg-tr,  ch  2,  miss  2, 
10  tr,  ch  2,  *  1  sh  in  sh,  (ch  2,  miss  2  ch,  4  tr) 
twice,  ch  2,  miss  2,  10  tr,  ch  2,  1  sh  in  sh, 
ch  2,  1  tr  in  third  st  of  5  ch,  ch  5;  turn. 

Seventh  row — 1  sh  in  sh,  ch  2,  miss  2  ch, 
10  tr,  ch  2,  miss  2,  1  tr,  ch  2,  miss  2,  4  tr,  ch 
2,  miss  2,  1  tr,  ch  2,  1  sh  in  sh,  ch  2,  miss  2 
ch,  *  10  tr,  eh  2,  miss  2,  1  tr,  ch  2,  1  tr  in 
third  st  of  8  ch,  1  extra  lg-tr  (thread  over 
hook  three  times)  in  the  next  st;  turn. 

Eighth  row — Crochet  1  s  c  in  first  tr,  ch  4, 
miss  2,  1  tr,  ch  2,  miss  2, 10  tr,  ch  2.  Repeat 
the  sixth  row  from  ». 

^Nmth  row— Repeat  the  fifth  row  to  *, 
(ch  2,  miss  2, 1  tr  in  next  st)  4  times,  1  lg-tr 
in  next  tr;  turn. 

Tenth  row — Crochet  1  s  c  in  first  tr,  ch  4, 
miss  2, 1  tr,  (ch2,  miss 2, 1  tr)  twice.  Repeat 


Fifteenth  row— Repeat  the  seventh  row 
to  *,  1  tr  in  third  st  of  3  ch,  ch  4;  turn. 

Sixteenth  row— Repeat  the  sixth  row 
from  *. 

Seventeenth  row — Repeat  the  fifth  row 
to  *,  ch  2,  1  tr  in  third  st  of  4  ch,  leaving 
the  fourth  st  to  join  next  scallop  to  at  the 
end  of  thirteenth  row,  ch  8;  turn. 

Repeat  from  the  second  row  for  length 
required.  Ella  McCowen. 


SIMPLE  HOME  REMEDIES. 

A  Cure-all— Camphorated  Oil. — A 
simple,  home-made  liniment  that  is  al- 
most magical  in  its  results,  is  composed  of 
kerosene,  camphor  gum  and  sweet-oil. 


A  cloth  saturated  with  the  liniment  and 
bound  over  sore  bunions  will  soon  cure 
them.  I  could  fill  the  entire  page  with 
instances  of  its  wonderful  cures,  but  the 
above  will  suffice. 

An  Effective  Cough  Medicine. — This 
is  made  by  placing  a  tablespoonful  of  flax- 
seed in  a  little  more  than  a  pint  of  cold 
water.  Put  over  the  fire  and  boil  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes.  Remove,  strain,  add 
the  juice  of  a  lemon  and  sweeten  to  taste. 
Allow  children  to  drink  a  few  swallows 
every  hour  or  so,  and  it  will  soon  allay  a 
severe  cough.  If  the  lungs  seem  sore  and 
breathing  is  difficult,  it  is  well  to  apply 
the  following: 


Initial  Letters  for  Marking  Household  Linen. 


the  second  row  from 


Crocheted  Shell  and  Diamond  Lace, 

Eleventh  row— Repeat  the  third  row  to 
*,  ch  2,  miss  2,  1  tr,  1  lg-tr  in  next  tr ;  turn. 

Twelfth  row— Crochet  1  s  c  in  first  tr, 
ch  4,  miss  2, 1  tr  on  tr.  Repeat  the  second 
row  from  *. 

Thirteenth  row— Repeat  the  fifth  row  to 
*,  ch  2,  miss  2  ch,  1  tr,  ch  1,  1  sh  (2  tr,  ch  1, 
2  tr)  under  each  loop  of  4  ch  and  lg-tr  with 
5  sh  at  each  side,  and  at  the  point  2  sh,  and 
1  s  c  in  last  st  of  foundation  ch ;  turn. 

Fourteenth  row— 3  tr,  ch  5,  1  s  c  in  first 
st  of  ch,  3  tr,  will  be  called  a  shell  and 
1  picot  hereafter,  in  1  ch  of  sh  of  previous 
row,  1  d  c  between  each  sh,  (12  sh  around 
the  point)  between  last  sh  and  1  tr,  1  d  cv 
ch  3  and  repeat  the  sixth  row  from*. 


Into  a  quart  bottle  put  a  pint  of  kerosene 
and  add  as  much  camphor  gum  as  it  will 
dissolve,  adding  a  little  more  day  by  day 
and  shaking  thoroughly.  Then  add  half  a 
pint  of  sweet-oil,  shake  well,  and  it  is 
ready  for  use.  It  should  be  well  corked 
and  kept  out  of  the  way  of  children.  TJse^ 
for  burns,  cuts,  bruises,  stiff  neck,  stiff 
joints,  sore  throat,  bunions  and  about  all 
the  ailments  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  as  it  will 
cure,  and  thslt  right  speedily,  almost  every- 
thing, and  in  our  family  it  has  gaided  the 
sobriquet  of  "cure-all."  To  illustrate.  A 
young  girl  severely  scalded  her  entire 
hand  with  hot  grease  the  day  before  her 
graduation.  The  hand  was  immediately 
swathed  in  soft  cloths,  which  were  kept 
saturated  with  the  liniment,  and  by  night 
the  heat  had  been  so  completely  drawn 
out  that  no  trace  of  the  burn  remained 
except  a  slight  redness;  by 
the  following  evening  that 
had  completely  disap- 
peared, and  the  beauty  of 
her  white  dress  was  not  in 
the  least  marred  by  a'  swol- 
len or  disfigured  hand  as 
she  presented  herself  for 
graduation. 

My  own  hand  was  so 
severelyscalded  with  steam 
that  it  felt  as  though  the 
flesh  might  be  fairly 
cooked.  It  was  at  once 
wrapped  up  and  the  lin- 
iment applied,  but  so  fierce 
was  the  heat  that  it 
evaporated  in  less  than  a 
minute.  Application  after 
application  was  made  until 
evaporation  ceased.  The 
accident  occurred  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. At  tea-time  I  un- 
wrapped my  hand,  pre- 
pared the  meal  and  washed 
the  dishes  with  apparent- 
ly a  well  hand.  It  was,  of 
course,  a  little  tender,  but 
not  in 

and  so  natural  in  appear- 
ance that  no  one  would 
have  imagined  it  had  been 
scalded.    A  burn  or  scald 
of  any  kind  will  not  blister  or  long  remain 
sore  if  this  oil  be  at  once  applied.  Last 
spring,  just  as  I  began  house  cleaning, 
I  bruised  my  finger  in  such  a  way  that 
the  nail  was  torn  back  half  way  to  the 
root  and  the   finger  mashed  until  the 
blood  came.  It  was  immediately  wrapped 
up  in  a  cloth  saturated  with  the  liniment, 
and  instead  of  nursing  a  sore  finger  for 
days,  I  wont  to  work  the  next  morning 
with  an  entirely  cured  finger. 

One  suffering  with  a  very  severe  '.'stiff 
neck,"  saturated  a  flannel  cloth  in  the  lin- 
iment, bound  it  about  the  affected  part, 
went  to  bed  and  took  a  nap,  and  when  she 
arose  her  neck  was  well. 


Ointment. — Into  a  tablespoonful  of  soft, 
fresh  lard  work  a  teaspoonful  of  turpen- 
tine. Spread  on  a  cloth,  sprinkle  with  salt 
and  apply  directly  to  the  lungs,  covering 
with  another  cloth  to  protect  the  clothing. 
This  acts  fully  as  quick  and  is  as  effective 
as  any  of  the  high-priced  ointments  sold 
in  the  drug-stores  for  coughs,  sore 
lungs,  etc. 

Another  Good  Ointment.— Soften  a 
quantity  of  fresh  lard  and  add  an  equal 
am  ount  of  camphor.  Stir  constantly,  cool- 
ing the  lard  quickly,  so  that  as  it  hardens 
the  camphor  will  be  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated. Keep  in  a  low,  open-mouthed  bot- 
tle or  tin  salve-box.  When  needed  for 
colds  in  the  head,  hoarseness,  etc.,  rub  the 
temples,  nostrils,  throat,  palms  of  the 
hands  and  bottoms  of  the  feet  thoroughly, 
heating  it  in.  If  necessary,  apply  to  a 
cloth  and  place  over  the  lungs  or  throat. 
This  is  especially  adapted  for  use  for  in- 
fants, as  it  is  not  quite  so  severe  as  the 
first  recipe  given. 

Clara  Sensibaugh  Everts. 


FAMILY  SQUASH. 

In  our  experiments  with  varieties  of 
squashes  we  occasionally  find  one  which 
is  superior  to  the  older  sorts;  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  on  our  soil,  sandy  loam, 
few  of  them  are  grown  the  second  year 
except  in  the  way  of  a  more  complete  test. 
It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  say  that  in  a 
different  climate  and  on  a  different  soil 
the  discarded  variety  may  be  more  val- 
uable. Our  first  tests  of  the  Fordhook 
were  far  from  satisfactory,  but  a  second 
trial  on  a  different  soil  brought  about  such 
improvements  that  we  now  grow  it  in 
small  quantities  for  family  use. 

For  summer  use  we  have  yet  to  find  any 
sorts  which  please  us  better  than  the  old 
White  Bush  and  Yellow  Bush  scalloped. 
We  speak  now  wholly  from  a  table  stan- 
dard. They  are  early  and  of  good  flavor, 
especially  the  Yellow  Bush.  "  ,  . 

For  winter,  we  still  cling  to  the  old  Hub- 
bard for  a  fine-flavored,  long-keeping 
the  least  painful,  j  variety.  The  Hubbard  has  lost  caste  with 
some  cultivators,  but  this,  we  think,  is  due 
to  poor  and  old  seed  which  some  unscru- 
pulous seedsmen  put  on  the  market.  Seed 
from  a  reliable  firm  will  be  sure  to  produce 
the  same  delicious  Hubbards  we  raised 
ten  years  ago. 

Marblehead  is  with  us  the  only  rival  to 
Hubbard.  The  flesh  is  lighter  in  color 
than  the  Hubbard  and  considerable  drier. 
It  is  used  extensively  in  the  large  cities 
for  pies. 

Fordhook,  spoken  of  before,  is  a  variety 
with  dry,  sweet  flesh.  In  a  dry  place  will 
keep  for  a  long  time.  Our  best  success 
with  this  sort  was  when  we  grew  it  on 
sandy,  gravelly  soil.  On  a  heavier  soil  it 
did  not  bear  so  well,  nor  were  the  spec- 
imens so  perfect. 

Essex  Hybrid,  known  as  the  "dry" 
squash,  is  a' good  winter  sort.  Tt  is  a  long 
keeper,  with  swee.t,  dry,  thick,  yellow 
flesh. 


A  SOLDIER'S  SUFFERING. 

WHAT   CAME   OF  THREE  YEARS'   ACTIVE  SER- 
VICE— HE  IS  MUSTERED  OUT  BROKEN  IN 
HEALTH  AND   SPIRITS— HOW  HIS 
EFFORTS  TO  FIND  RELIEF 
WERE  CROWNED. 

(From  the  Zcmesville,  O.,  Conner.) 

Word  painters  have  exhausted  their  stores 
of  verbal  coloring  in  depicting  the  horrors 
of  war.  The  awful  scenes  of  carnage  on 
battle-fields,  and  the  horrors  of  pestilen- 
tial prison-pens  have  been  written  of  at 
length  in  almost  every  history  of  every 
war.  The  distressing  plight  of  the  patriot 
who  has  left  an  arm  or  leg  in  the  ditch 
under  some  gory  rampart,  or  on  the  open 
field,  appeals  to  our  sympathies  whenever 
and  wherever  we  chance  to  see  him. 

There  is  one  class  of  sufferers  from  war's 
horrors,  however,  of  whom  little  is  heard 
and  practically  nothing  written.  They  are 
the  men  who  returned  permanently  dis- 
abled to  their  homes  at  the  close  of  the 
late  war,  after  long  and  gallant  service; 
whose  sacrifices  few  but  their  immediate 
friends,  relatives  and  neighbors  adequate- 
ly appreciate,  or  indeed,  really  know  any- 
thing of. 

It  is  to  this  class  that  Mr.  M.  L.  Hughes, 
now  a  resident  of  Shawnee,  Perry  county, 
Ohio,  belongs. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  Mr. 
Hughes  was  one  of  the  very  first  volunteers. 
He  enlisted  in  June,  1861,  in  the  Fourth 
Regiment  of  West  Virginia  Volunteer 
Infantry.  This  regiment,  as  the  records  of 
the  .war  show,  saw  much  active  service, 
being  a  large  part  of  the  time  under  the 
command  of  the  late  General  W.  T.  Sher- 
man. Mr.  Hughes  served  until  almost  the 
close  of  the  war,  remaining  in  the  field 
until  the  month  of  July,  1864.  When  he 
was  mustered  out  of'  the  service  he  found 
himself  as  much  handicapped  in  running 
life's  race  as  if  he  had  been  torn  by  shot 
or  shell. 

The  malarial  breath  of  the  Mississippi 
swamps,  through  which  Mr.  Hughes  went 
on  a  gun-boat  on  his  way  to  Yicksburg, 
had  left  the  seeds  of  rheumatism  in  his 
system.  He  came  home  with  his  nerves 
shattered  and  his  health  permanently 
impaired. 

He  consulted,  he  informed  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Zcmesville  Daily  Courier,  more 
than  a  dozen  physicians  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  but  all  to  no  avail  .while  med- 
icine seemed  to  have  no  more  power  than 
so  much  water.  He  finally  despaired  of 
ever  being  better. 

But  behind  the  dark  cloud  of  his  afflic- 
tion, the  sun  of  comparative  health  and 
strength  was  shining,'  and  at  last  burst 
through  the  shadows  as  brightly  and 
unexpectedly  as  a  ray  of  light  on  a  rainy 
April  day. 

A  child  in  his  family,  however,  was  tak- 
en sick,  and  Mr.  Hughes'  attention  was 
called  to  the  merits  of  Mr.  Williams'  Pink 
Pills  for  Pale  People.  Reading  in  the  cir- 
cular accompanying  the  pills  that  they 
were  highly  recommended  as  a  cure  for 
rheumatism,  Mr.  Hughes  thought  he  would 
try  the  experiment  of  taking  them  himself, 
although  he  hardly  anticipated  any  good 
results.  "I  was, "he  stated,  "a broken-down 
and  exhausted  man.  I  was  pale  and  sallow. 
My  strength  was  wasted  away.  I  had  no 
strength;  no  appetite  for  food." 

The  first  box  of  pills  had  no  appreciable 
effect.  Desiring  to  give  them  a  fair  trial, 
however,  he  continued  taking  them,  and 
with  the  most  thoroughly  satisfactory  and 
gratifying  results.  He  not  only  improved 
in  physical  health,  but,  as  he  expressed  it, 
"in  heart  and  spirits."  In  a  recent  inter- 
view he  states:  "I  am  greatly  improved. 
I  can  eat  when  I  go  to  the  table.  I  am 
stronger  andvbeavier  by  nearly  ten  pounds. 
I  can  walk  two  miles  better  than  I  could 
walk  one  before.  I  cannot  recommend  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  too  highly." 

In  accordance  with  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed above,  he  has  called  the  attention 
of  his  friends  to  the  manifold  merits  of  the 
medicine,  and  many  sick  persons  living  in 
his  immediate  vicinity  have  been  greatly 
benefited  by  the  Pink  Pills  that  relieved 
the  old  soldier's  suffering. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contain  all  the 
elements  necessary  to  give  new  life  and 
richness  to  the  blood  and  restore  shattered 
nerves.  They  are  an  unfailing  specific 
for  such  diseases  as  locomotor  ataxia,  par- 
tial paralysis,  St.  Vitus'  dance,  sciatica, 
neuralgia,  rheumatism,  nervous  headache, 
the  after  effects  of  la  grippe,  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  pale  and  sallow  complexions, 
and  all  forms  of  weakness  either  in  male  or 
female.  Pink  Pills  are  sold  by  all  dealers, 
or  will  be  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price 
(50  cents  a  box  or  6  boxes  for  S2.50),  by 
addressing  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Co., 
Schenectady,  X.  Y.,  or  Brockville,  Ontario. 
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FLORICULTURE  and 

KITCHEN  GARDENING. 

AQUATICS  AND  WATER-LILIES. 

To  those  not  acquainted  with 
water-plants  the  impression 
exists  that  their  culture  re- 
quires great  skill  and  an  ex- 
pensive artificial  pond.  The 
artificial  pond  or  tubs  and 
basins  may  be  necessary  when  the  supply 
must  come  from  pipes,  but  many  homes 
in  the  rural  districts  possess  natural 
homes  for  water-plants.  That  little  pond 
in  the  corner  or  that  still  part 
of  the  pretty  brook  are  just 
the  places  for  aquatics. 

The  simple  requirement  is 
that  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of 
pond,  brook,  tub  or  basin  be 
moderately  rich.  This  may 
be  accomplished  in  shallow 
streams  by  the  use  of  stable 
manure.  The  roots  are  simply 
planted  in  this  rich  soil,  and 
they  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Of  course,  stagnant 
water  is  not  desirable,  and  if 
water-plants  are  cultivated  in 
tubs  or  similar  receptacles,  a 
method  must  be  had  by  which 
the  water  can  be  drawn  off 
without  disturbing  the  roots. 

Of  the  so-called  hardy 
water-lilies,  the  native  variety, 
Nympheea  odorata,  is  one  of 
the  best  and  most  easily 
grown.  It  succeeds  best  in 
rich  mud,  and  will  be  found 
growing  naturally  in  shady 
spots  where  the  water  is  shal- 
low and  the  bed  largely  com- 
posed of  muck.  N.  odorata 
rosea,  the  famous  Gape  Cod 
water-lily,  is  well  worthy  of 
culture.  It  is  as  readily 
grown,  as  hardy  and  as  beau- 
tiful as  the  more  common  sort, 
deliciously  fragrant  and  a 
beautiful  pink  in  color. 
Nymphsea  Flava  is  another 
desirable  sort,  and  is  grown 
quite  extensively  in  aquari- 
ums. Its  leaves  are  variegated 
green  and  brown,  and  the 
beautiful  yellow  flower  is  very 
fragrant. 

Of  aquatics,  the  water-hyacinth  is  desir- 
able for  the  shallow  portions  of  the  pond. 
It  requires  that  the  roots  should  be  par- 
tially in  the  soil.  Flowers  large  and  lilac 
color. 

The  water-poppy  is  another  shallow- 
water  plant,  and  does  best  in  the  shade. 
Foliage  resembles  the  water-lily,  while  the 
flowers  are  yellow  and  poppy -shap.ed. 

For  the  damp  edges  of  ponds  and  brooks 
or  in  other  moist  situations  the  iris  are 
very  desirable.   The  foliage  is  very  attrac- 


rarely  grow  more  than  a  foot  high,  the 
clumps  of  bloom  are  so  large  and  massive 
as  to  appear  quite  as  tall  as  the  plant  itself. 
While  they  will  do  well  in  any  ordinary 
garden  soil,  they  will  repay  in  size  and 
beauty  of  bloom  any  extra  care  and  cul- 
ture. For  the  best  results,  have  the  soil 
rich  with  well-rotted  manure,  thoroughly 
and  deeply  worked  in. 


HYPERICUM  MOSERIANUM. 

Our  illustration  shows  the  perfect  blos- 
soms of  this  valuable  new  variety  of  the 
popular  shrub  hypericum,  commonly 
known  as  St.-John's-wort.    The  class  is 


Larkspur.  Dwarf  Rocket. 

well  known  for  its  pleasing  effects  in  mass- 
ing, being  of  medium  height,  handsome 
form  and  producing  an  abundance  of 
bloom  from  July  to  October. 

Moserianum  is  a  grand  variety,  with 
large,  bright  golden-yellow  blossoms 
borne  in  great  profusion.  It  also  has  the 
merit  of  being  a  continuous  bloomer. 

H.  Buckleyii  is  another  variety  worthy 
of  mention.  Its  foliage  is  nearly  ever- 
green, but  changing  to  a  brilliant  scarlet 
in  autumn.   From  July  to  October  it  pro- 
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Hypericum  Moserianum. 


tive,  while  the  beautiful  blossoms  contrast 
nicely  with  the  water-lilies. 


THE  LARKSPUR  FAMILY. 

This  well-known  class  of  plants  is  be- 
coming more  popular  as  planters  become 
familiar  with  the  improvements  made  of 
late  years.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  the 
annuals  to  grow,  most  profuse  in  bloom 
and  in  oolors  very  desirable. 

The  class  known  as  Dwarf  Rocket,  of 
which  our  illustration  is  a  good  type,  is 
particularly  attractive  because  of  its  size 
and  beauty  of  coloring.   While  the  plants 


duces  an  abundance  of  large,  showy,  yel- 
low flowers. 

As  a  class,  hypericums  succeed  best  in  a 
moist  and  partially  shaded  locality,  and 
are  grown  under  large  trees  to  advantage, 
soon  filling  the  bare  spaces  that  could  not 
otherwise  be  well  covered. 


A  NEW  CURE  FOR  ASTHMA. 

Medical  science  at  last  reports  a  positive  cure 
for  Asthma  in  the  Kola  plant,  found  on  the 
Congo  river,  West  Africa.  So  great  is  their 
faith  in  its  wonderful  curative  powers,  the 
Kola  Importing  Co.,  1164  Broadway,  New  York, 
are  sending  out  large  trial  cases  of  the  Kola 
Compound  free  to  all  sufferers  from  asthma. 
Send  your  name  and  address  on  postal  card, 
and  they  will  send  you  a  trial  case  by  mail  free. 


EGG-PLANT. 

A  delicacy  which  may  be  grown  to  ad- 
vantage in  the  kitchen  garden.  Our  best 
success  has  been  on  sandy,  loamy  soil, 
quite  rich.  When  properly  grown  and 
properly  cooked,  it  is  a  dish  fit  for  any 
table.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  hot- 
beds early  in  the  spring,  and  the  young 
plants,  when  two  or  three  inches  high, 
transplanted  to  other  hotbeds  or  cold- 
frames,  where  they  may  be  protected.  The 
young  plants  must  not  be  put  in  the  open 
ground  until  the  weather  is  warm  and 
settled.  Cool  nights  and  wet  weather  are 
fatal  to  the  young  growth,  and  even 
though  it  may  not  kill  the  plants,  their 
growth  will  be  checked.  When  they  are 
set  in  the  open  ground,  they  should  be 
watered  for  a  few  days  and  protected  from 
the  hot  sun. 

The  only  secret  in  their  culture  is  to  see 
that  the  young  plants  receive  no  check.  If 
they  start  off  well  and  the  weather  is  sea- 
sonable, they  will  require  then  no  more 
attention  than  is  given  other  plants.  Set 
the  young  plants  two  and  a  half  or  three 
feet  apart  each  way. 


BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 

This  valuable  vegetable  does  not  receive 
the  attention  its  good  qualities  deserve. 
Large  quantities  of  it  are  grown  for  the 
city  markets,  and  it  is  esteemed  highly  in 
households  where  fine  cookery  is  the  rule. 
Jt  is  especially  desirable  when  grown  in 
the  kitchen  garden.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  in  May,  in  the  same  manner  as  cab- 
bage or  cauliflower,  and  transplanted  in 
July  in  rows  a  foot  and  a  half  apart,  and 
the  plants  a  foot  apart  in  the  row.  Culti- 
vate as  with  cabbage. 

The  Improved  Half  Dwarf  is  the  best 
variety  we  have  grown.  It  is  delicate,  and 
when  properly  cooked,  most  tender.  The 
best  method  of  preparing  is  to  strip  the 
outer  covering  from  the  sprouts  and  cook 
whole.  They  should  be  cooked  through, 
no  more. 

Brussels  sprouts  are  not  injured  by  frost, 
as  is  cabbage,  and  may  be  left  on  the  stalk 
until  fully  grown.  One  of  the  best  winter 
vegetables,  deserving  more  attention. 

GARDEN  NOTES. 

Tuberose  bulbs  started  early  in  pots 
indoors  may  be  set  into  the  open  ground 
late  in  May.  They  will  have  obtained  a 
good  start  and  will  bloom  profusely  before 
the  fall  frosts.  The  bulbs  are  too  tender 
to  set  in  the  open  ground  much  before  the 
date  named,  and  in  our  colder  climates  it 
does  not  always  reach  perfection  before  it 
is  cut  off  by  frost. 

*  *  * 

Are  the  sweet-pea  seeds  planted  yet?  If 
not,  and  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  get 
them  in  as  soon  as  possible.  Early  plant- 
ing means  strong  vines  and  plenty  of 
blossoms.  And  by  the  way,  if  brush  is 
not  handy,  wire  netting,  such  as  is  used 
for  poultry-yards,  will  be  found  just  the 
thing  for  pea-vines. 

/  -£  -S- 

Athlete  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  newer 
geraniums.  In  color  it  is  a  rich,  soft  scar- 
let, similar  to  Scarlet  Cloth.  Its  chief 
beauty  is  in  the  size  of  the  individual 
florets,  which  are  frequently  as  large  as  a 
silver  quarter.  The  truss  is  also  large,  the 
plant  of  good  habit  and  a  profuse  bloomer. 
Being  single,  it  is  a  desirable  sort  for  bed- 
ding, but  none  the  less  for  home  culture. 

Old  bulb  beds  which  have  bloomed  for 
several  years  should  give  place  to  some- 
thing else,  if  they  show  indications  of 
"running  out."  This  refers  especially  to 
the  early  spring  flowering  bulbs,  as  tulips, 
narcissus,  crocus  and  the  like,  which  are 
now  so  cheap  that  tney  may  be  renewed 
in  the  fall  at  a  small  expense.  Beds  of 
lilies,  of  most  varieties,  do  not  run  out  in 
several  years. 

*  *  * 

One  objection  is  often  made  to  the  climb- 
ing nasturtium ;  namely,  that  it  is  so  bare 
as  to  be  almost  useless  as  a  screen  or  cover- 
ing. This  may  be  overcome  by  sowing 
seeds  of  thunbergia  with  the  nasturtium 
and  allowing  them  to  mix  and  intertwine 
as  they  will.  The  blossoms  of  thunbergia 
make  a  nice  contrast,  and  the  darker  and 
more  delicate  foliage  make  the  combina- 
tion vine  very  attractive. 

*  *  *'  1',f  " 

The  tall  varieties  of  Canna  (Indian  shot) 
may  be  set  in  the' ground  this  month;  that 
is,  the  dormant  roots.  Plant  deep,  and  for 
a  few  weeks,  unless  the  weather  is  very 
pleasant,  cover  with  straw,  leaves  or  any 
coarse  material  which  will  protect  them 
from  a  possible  late  frost.  These  tall  Can- 
nas  are  unrivaled  for  backgrounds  or  for 
use  in  screening  an  unsightly  spot.  They 
grow  tall  and  heavy,  but  the  foliage  is 
beautiful.  The  dwarf  (French)  varieties 
are  best  not  planted  until  all  danger  from 
frost  is  over. 

About  this  time,  the  calla  lilies  which 
have  bloomed  in  the  house  will  need  to  be 
prepared  for  the  rest  of  summer.  Either 
of  the  following  methods  will  be  found 
good:  After  the  plant  has  done  blooming, 
set  in  a  shady,  rather  warm  place  indoors 
and  give  only  enough  water  to  keep  it 
alive  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Then  cut 
the  tops  off  to  within  about  two 
inches  of  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  set 
them  outdoors  in  a  shady  spot,  where  they 
will  receive  only  the  rain;  do  not  water 
them.  Allow  them  to  remain  in  this 
manner  until  September,  then  take  into 
the  house  and  start  up.  The  other  method 
is  the  same  in  all  respects,  except  that  the 
tops  are  allowed  to  dry  down  before  they 
are  cut  off. 


The  Genuine 

De  Long  Patent 
Hook  and  Eye  has 
on  the  face  and 
back  of  every  card 
the  words : 

See  that 

hump? 

TRADE-MARK  BEG.  APR.  19-32. 


Richardson 

&  De  Long  Bros. 

Philadelphia. 


-IQ..  REFRIGERATORS. 

uLhnll  Send  for  our  new  FREE 

Catalogue  of  the  CleanaDle  kind.    We  pay  freight. 
CillAND  KAP1IJS  IlEFKMiSERATOR  CO., 
15  Ottawa  St.,  (ifand  Rapids,  Mich.  . 


HOW 


STEM 


I4K  Gold  Plated  Watch  Sent  C.  0.  D.  on  Approval 

Beautifully  eDgraved  and  warranted  the  best  timekeeper  in  the 
world  for  the  money, and  equal  in  appearance  to  a  solid  gold  wateh. 
Examine  at  express  office,  if  satisfactory  pay  agent  93.50.  Cat 
this  advertisement  out  and  return  with  order.  Address 
W.  BILL  A  CO.,  Wholesale  Jewelers,  S0J  State  St,,  Chicago,  Ob 

No  local  dealercan  compete  with  us 

in  variety  or  price.  Our 
new  designs  and  colorings 
are  handsomer  this  year 
than  ever  before. 


WALL 


PAPER 


Our  "Guide  How  to  I 
Paper  and  Economy  I 
in  Home  Decoration,"  I 
mailed  free  with  samples! 

Beautiful  Cold  Paper,  5c.  per  Roll. 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  in  the  country,  and 
can  save  you  50  per  cent,  on  every  roll  of  paper  you 
buy.  No  matter  where  you  live,  if  you  have  any  use 
for  wall  paper,  send  10c.  to  nearest  address  to  pay 
postage  on  a  large  package  of  samples.  One 
good  agent  or  paper  hanger  wanted  in  each  town 
to  sell  frorr  sample  books,  price  Sl.OC. 

ALFRED  PEATS, 

«0-8S  W.  18th  St,  186-188  W.  Madison  8t, 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

EPPS'S  COCOA 

BREAKFAST— SUPPER. 

"By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  lawn  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and 
by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well- 
selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast 
tables  with  a  delicately  flavored  beverage  which  may 
save  us  many  heavy  doctors'  bills.  It  is  by  the  judi- 
cious use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution 
may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist 
every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies 
are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there 
is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by 
keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a 
properly  nourished  frame."— Civil  Service  Gazette. 
J  Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  only 
in  half-pound  tins,  by  Grocers,  labelled  thus  : 
JAMES  EPPS  &  Co.,  Lid.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London,  England. 


Beeman's  Pepsin  Gum. 


CAUTION.— See  that  the  name 
Beemao  is  on  each  wrapper. 

The  Perfection  of  Che  wine 
On m  and  a  Delicious  Kennedy 
for  Indigestion.    Each  tablet  con* 
tains  one  grain  Beeman's  pure  pepsin.. 
Send  5  cents  for  sample  package. 

THE  BEEMAN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

39  Lake  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 

Originators  of  Pepsin  Chewing  Gum. 


We  Sell  DIRECT  io  FAMILIES 

PIANOS  ORGANS 
$160toS1500«$S5toS500. 


ISent  for  trial  in  your 
fown  home  before  you 
buy.    Local  Agents 
must  sell  inferior  instruments  or 
Charge  double  what  we  ask.  Catalogue  free 
SIAKOHAL  A  SMITH  PIANO  CO. 
885  East  81st  St.,  M. Y. 


■^^mtJ^l^  PERFECT  WASHER 

Is  warranted  to  wash  as  clean  aa 
«can  be  done  on  wash-, 
inboard.  Machines 
kR  sent  on  trial  at 
g  wholesale  price 
where  not  intro- 
duced. If  not  satis- 
factory money  re- 
funded. Liveagts. 
wanted.  For  terms 
and  prices  write         75000  in  j  use. 
PORTLAND  MFG.  CO  Bozi4,Portland,Mlchi 


P 


AGIC  LANTERNS 

SLIDES,  &c, 
FOR  EXHIBITIONS. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.T.MILLIGAN, 

728  Chestnut  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


APRIL  15,  1894. 


IS  IT  TRUE? 

Is  it  true,  O  Christ  in  heaven, 
That  the  highest  suffer  most? 

That  the  strongest  wander  farthest 
And  more  helplessly  are  lost? 

That  the  mark  of  rank  in  nature 
Is  capacity  for  pain? 

And  the  anguish  of  the  singer 
Makes  the  sweetest  of  the  strain? 

Is  it  true,  O  Christ  in  heaven,  . 

That  whichever  way  we  go, 
Walls  of  darkness  must  surround  us, 

Things  we  would  but  cannot  know? 
That  the  infinite  must  bound  us, 

Like  a  temple  veil  unrent. 
Whilst  the  finite  ever  wearies, 

So  that  none's  therein  content? 

Is  it  true,  0  Christ  in  heaven, 

That  the  fullness  yet  to  come 
Is  so  glorious  and  so  perfect 

That  to  know  wouldstrikeus  dumb? 
That  if  ever  for  a  moment 

We  could  pierce  beyond  the  sky, 
With  these  poor  dim  eyes  of  mortals 

We  should  just  see  God  and  die? 


ESTEEM  YOUR  PASTOR. 


w 


hen  tempted  to  think 
lightly  of  your  pastor, 
think  of  how  much  you 
are  indebted  to  him  for 
starting-  good  thoughts, 
for  inciting  you  to 
noble  resolutions,  for  directing  you  into 
right  channels,  for  helping  you  in  every 
good  work.  He  moves  and  sways  you 
in  ways  you  little  imagine.  No  one 
rightly  disposed  can  sit  under  the  preach- 
ing of  a  minister  Sabbath  after  Sabbath, 
and  come  under  his  influence  week  after 
week,  without  being  more  or  less  affected 
by.  what  he  says  and  does.  His  coun- 
sels, his  warnings,  his  instructions,  his 
prayers  and  his  examples  are  more  or 
less  helpful  and  inspiring;  and  one  must, 
in  his  thoughtful  moods,  trace  to  him 
much  of  the  good  that  he  does,  of  the 
resistance  of  the  evil  that  he  makes,  of  the 
stimulation  which  he  enjoys,  of  the  spirit- 
ual quickening  which  he  receives,  and  of 
the  better  living  he  manifests  from  time  to 
time.  His  faithful  ministry  is  indispen- 
sable to  individual  and  church  life  and  de- 
velopment.  It  is  foolish  to  talk  against  it, 
as  it  is  possessed  by  you  Sabbath  after  Sab- 
bath. It  may  not  be  all  that  it  ought  to  be 
and  might  be,  but  it  is  the  best  you  have, 
and  would  be  better  if  everyone  encour- 
aged and  sustained  it  as  he  might  and 
should  do.  Talk  it  up,  not  down,  and  note 
the  increased  benefit  which  you  derive 
from  it. 


RELIGION  AT  HOME. 

It  is  laughable  to  see  one  hunting  high 
and  low  for  his  spectacles  when  they  have 
only  been  shoved  over  his  forehead.  But 
it  is  not  laughable  to  see  Christians  hunt- 
ing for  what  they  call  opportunities  to 
honor  God,  while  overlooking  such  oppor- 
tunities which  they  carry  with  them  wher- 
ever they  go%  A  slovenly  carpenter  was 
once  heard  at  a  weekly  prayer-meeting  to 
pray  with  great  fervency  for  the  spread  of 
Christ's  cause — a  cause  which  he  disgraced 
and  hindered  in  his  sphere  every  time  he 
stood  at  his  work -bench.  When  he  ended 
his  prayer  a  hearty  "Amen"  came  from  a 
servant  who  put  her  mistress  out  of  temper 
a  hundred  times  a  day  by  her  carelessness. 
A  clerk  also  was  there,  who,  although  he 
taught  a  class  in  the  mission-school  on 
Sabbath,  was  always  late  at  his  employer's 
store  week-days.  He  whispered  "Amen," 
too — and  meant  it  so  far  as  he  knew  him- 
self. A  lady  hearer,  as  she  listened,  resolved 
to  join  the  church  and  then  went  home  and 
found  unreasonable  fault  with  her  cook. 
And  others  also  felt  warmed  to  do  some- 
thing for  Christ,  who  never  seemed  to  have 
thought  that  religion,  like  charity,  begins 
at  home.  The  mechanic  who  is  powerful 
in  class-meeting  and  weak  at  his  trade,  is 
no  credit  to  the  cause  he  professes.  The 
servant  who  drops  dishes  unfeelingly  in 
the  kitchen  has  her  tenderness  altogether 
too  much  on  one  side.  And  it  is  a  poor 
kind  of  religion  that  seeks  opportunities 
to  set  others  straight,  but  overlooks  its  own 
crookedness. — Sunday-School  Times. 


IT  MAKES  A  DIFFERENCE. 

The  popular  adage  is,  "Oh,  it  makes  no 
difference  what  a  man  believes,  so  he  is 
sincere  !" 

Let  us  see.  A  family  was  poisoned  in 
Montgomery  county  last  week  by  eating 
toadstools,  which  they  sincerely  be- 
lieved to  be  mushrooms.  Three  of  them 
died. 

Did  it  make  no  difference? 

A  man  indorsed  a  note  for  a  friend  whom 
he  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  honest  man. 
He  was  a  scoundrel  and  left  him  to  pay  the 
note. 

Did  it  make  no  difference  ? 

A  traveler  takes  the  wrong  train  going 
north,  sincerely  believing  it  is  the  southern 
train.  Will  it  make  no  difference?  Will  he 
bring  up  at  the  south  all  the  same? 

If  a  man  sincerely  believes  a  certain 
thing,  while  the  truth  about  it  is  entirely 
different,  will  this  sincere  belief  make  it 
all  right? 

The  truth  is,  the  popular  adage  is  a  lie, 
and  a  very  transparent  one  at  that !  If  a 
man  is  sincere,  he  will  take  pains  to  know  the 
truth.  For  where  facts  are  concerned,  all 
the  thinking  in  the  world  will  not  change 
them.  A  toadstool  remains  a  toadstool 
whatever  we  may  think  about  it. — The 
Covenant. 


A  GOOD  CHURCH  MEMBER. 

He  believes  in  his  church.  He  loves  it. 
He  gives  himself  to  it.  He  prays  for  it,  and 
speaks  kindly  of  it.  He  does  not  put  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  his  brethren, 
and  avoids  those  things  which  may  grieve 
them  or  cause  them  to  offend.  He  is  char- 
itablein  his  judgment,  and  promotes  peace. 
He  feels  it  a  duty  to  build  up  his  own  con- 
gregation. He  cheers  his  brethren  and  his 
pastor  by  regular  attendance  upon  the  pub- 
lic service.  He  helps  the  pastor,  and  does 
not  leave  him  preach  to  empty  pews,  with 
an  aching  heart,  or  to  carry  on  the  prayer- 
meetings  alone.  It  is  no  slight  excuse  that 
keeps  him  from  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
appointments  of  his  church  and  the  mem- 
ory of  his  Savior  are  sacred  to  him.  He 
does  not  trifle  with  either.  He  does  not  long 
continue  derelict  in  duty  to  church,  so  as  to 
become  liable  to  discipline.  He  keeps  his 
covenant  solemnly  made  with  his  church 
when  he  entered  its  fellowship.  God  bless 
our  good  members,  old  and  young,  andcon- 
stantly  increase  their  number !  Let  lively 
stones  be  laid  into  the  spiritual  temple. — 
Reformed  Church  Herald. 


POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Few  records  offer  more  points  for  serious  con- 
sideration in  the  life  and  development  of  a 
nation  than  that  of  its  population.  The  pop- 
ulation of  each  state  and  territory,  all  the 
counties  in  the  United  States,  and  the  popula- 
tion of  cities,  with  page  after  page  of  other 
important  and  useful  information,  will  be 
found  in  he  People's  Atlas  of  the  World,  as 
described  on  another  page.  This  is  the  most 
wonderful  book  of  the  century.  Remember 
that  it  is  described  on  another  page.  Read 
about  it. 


DAILY  USE  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Many  weary  and  heavy  laden  with  care 
live  from  day  to  day  forgetful  of  the  help 
and  comfort  so  much  needed  by  all.  If  we 
all  knew  the  value  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
importance  of  reading  it  daily,  it  would  not 
be  left  on  the  table  unopened  for  a  week. 
Let  busy,  anxious  women  defer  some  other 
morning  duty  and  take  time  to  look  at  the 
way-bill  given  us  to  guide  our  erring  feet 
through  life.  To'  attend  to  this  matter  at 
night,  after  the  combat  is  over,  is  too  late. 
We  need  strength  and  courage  for  the  hour 
of  duty  and  trial.  It  is  by  daily  study  of 
God's  word  that  we  receive  benefit  there- 
from and  learn  the  hidden  meanings  of 
that  word  as  applicable  to  ourselves.  Often 
we  are  surprised  and  comforted  in  reading 
some  familiar  passage,  the  meaning  of 
which  we  never  saw  before.  Thus  God 
often  speaks  through  his  word,  and  com- 
forts our  troubled  hearts. 

Thy  word  can  give  a  sweet  relief 
For  every  pain  I  feel. — Hooker. 


WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO. 

You  cannot  set  the  world  aright,  or  the 
times,  but  you  can  do  something  for  the 
truth ;  and  all  you  can  do  will  certainly  tell 
if  the  work  you  do  is  for  the  Master,  who 
gives  you  your  share,  and  so  the  burden  of 
responsibility  is  lifted  off.  This  assurance 
makes  peace,  satisfaction  and  repose  pos- 
sible even  in  the  partial  work  done  upon 
earth.  Go  to  the  man  who  is  carving  a 
stone  for  a  building;  ask  him  where  that 
stone  is  going,  to  what  part  of  the  temple, 
and  how  he  is  going  to  get  it  into  place ; 
and  what  does  he  do?  He  points  you  to 
the  builder's  plans.  This  is  only  one  stone 
of  many.  So  when  men  shall  ask  where 
and  how  is  your  little  achievement  going 
into  God's  plan,  point  them  to  your  master, 
who  keeps  the  plans,  and  then  go  on  doing 
your  little  service  as  faithfully  as  if  the 
whole  temple  were  yours  to  build.— Phillips 
Brooks. 


You  can  obtain  a  geographically  correct  map 
of  the  United  States,  showing  counties  and 
standards  of  time,  by  sending  15  cents  for  pos- 
tage to  D.  O.  Ives,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  Burlington 
Route,  601  Pine  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


You  can  rely  upon  what  "  the  people  " 
say  of  Allcock's  Porous  Plasters.  They 
have  been  using  them  for  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  and  the  longer  they  use  them, 
the  more  good  they  find  to  say  of  them. 
Try  one  yourself  the  next  time  you  have 
a  pain  or  an  ache,  and  you  will  add  your 
voice  to  the  general  verdict. 

Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  says  that 
she  never  indorsed  any  other  plaster. 
Russell  Sage,  the  great  financier,  writes, 
"I've  used  them  for  over  twenty  years, 
and  they  have  repeatedly  cured  me  of 
rheumatic  pains,  etc.;"  Marion  Harland 
calls  an  Allcock's  "  a  comforter  ;  "  W.  J. 
Arkell,  publisher  of  11  Judge  "  and  "  Frank 
Leslie's,"  says  "they  should  be  in  every  household."  Thousands  of 
others  say  that  Allcock's  Porous  Plasters  have  never  failed  them. 

Beware  of  worthless  imitations.  Take  everybody's  word  for  it 
and  use  the  genuine  and  always  reliable 


Allcock's 


Porous 
Plasters 


The  Bibie  Doctrine  of  the  Soul;  M'&fi^s 

Revealed.  By  Chas.L.  Itgb,  late  Professor  of  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Yale  College.  From  the 
pen  of  a  deeply  reverent,  earnest,  sober  student  of 
God's  Holy  Word.  Written  for  the  reading  of 
reverent,  sober,  earnest  people  who  would  know 
the  truth  as  God  has  spoken  it.  An  exposition  of  the 
conception  that  Immortality  is  God's  Unspeakable 
Gift  to  his  children  in  Christ  only.  Published  by  J. 
D.  Brown,  No.  61$  North  Sixth  street,  Camden,  N.  J. 
By  mail,  post-paid,  paper  50  cents,  cloth  75  cents. 

DITEIITP  "Etc.  Quickly  obtained.  No  Attorney's 
I  fl  I  i  N  I  A  fee  until  allowed.  Advice  and  circular 
I  rtl  Lll  I  U  free.C0LUMBR&C0.615FSt.,Washington,  DC 

THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  WASHINGTON,  D.  G. 

No  attorney's  fee  until  patent  ob- 
tained.  Write  for  Inventor's  Guide, 


PATENTS 


PATENTS 


I.EHMA5S,  PATTISOfi  &  NESBIT, 

Washington,  D.  C.  Examina- 
tions Free.   Send  for  circulars 


A  TELEGRAPH  OPERATOR'S 

WORK  IS  PHEASANT, 
and  pays  good  wages  the  year 
rounds  in  good  times  and  bad. 
We  teach  it  quickly,  and  start  our 
v  graduates  in  railroad  service.  Write 
for  free  Bins.  Catalogue.  Address 
Valentine's  School  of  Telegraphy, 
JTaneaville,  Wis. 


SELL  MUSIG 


We  will  pay  a 
liberal  Salary 
to  Agents  who 

will  take  subscri- 
bers for  Wood- 
ward's Musical  Monthly.  Send  ten  cents  and  receive 
copy  with  Jive  full  size  and  complete  pieces  of  latest  vocal 
and  instrumental  music.  Address  WOODWARD'S 
MUSICAL  MONTHLY,  84«  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

IT  Vni]  WANT  ''Sht  employment  and  big  wages, 
■  ■  I  WW  II  nil  l  take  an  agency  for  this  paper.  Ad- 
dress at  once,  LADIES  HOME  COMPANION.  SPRINGFIELD.  0. 


WIRINGS' 


'o  introduce  Our  Jew- 
-  elry  we  send  the  fol- 
lowing Rings  at  special 
prices  quoted,  which  are 
!.ithe  price  charged  in 
jewelry  stores. 


Chased  Band  25c. 
(\t  the  4  BiDgs  for  SI. 
'-'Each  ring  warranted 
14k.  Solid  Bolted 
Gold  over  composition 
metal  and  will  wear  for 
yeurs.  Bendf  or  catalog. 


Oval  Chased  «5  c. 
O.,  Jewelers, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Cheap  Printing 

S3  PRESS  prints  cards,  &c.  Circular 
pressSS.  SmalInewspapersizeS44.  Great 
money  maker  and  saver.  All  easy,  print- 
ed rules.  Write  for  catalogue,  presses, 
type,  paper,  &c.  to  factory, 

Jielsey  &  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


MAGIG  LANTERNS 


AND  STEREOPTICONS 


afford  the  befit  and  cheapest  means  of  object  teaching  for 
Colleges,  School*,  and  Sunday  Schools.    Our  a* 

  „  Bortmem  of  Views,  illustrating  Akt,  Science,  Histoit, 

and  Travel  is  immense.  For  Home  Amusement  and1  Parlor  Entertainment,  etc.  nothing  can 
be  fouud  as  instructive  or  amasing.  (C/^Cliarch  Entertnl nments,  Public  Exhibi- 
tions and  Pop-  avav  a&  TLAf  a  m  g  mm  a  B  C  j"  A  very  profti*blt  busincs$/or 
ular  lliuetrat-  g\  Y  WW  f"  1  a  person  uri(h  small  capital.  Weftro 
ed  Lectures  ■  ■  WW  mm  Baa  Ebb  B  the  largest  manufacturers  and  deal- 
•ers,  and  ship  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  If  yon  wish  to  know  how  to  order,  how  to  conduct  Parlor 
.Entertainments  for  pleasure,  or  Public  -Exhibitions,   etc.,  for   MAKlAG  MONEY. 

MpTllktpd  25°   PACE   BOOK  FREE. 

IwlCAbbldTbRi  MXs.  Optician,  49  Nassau  street,  New  York. 


FREE! 


Our  large  24-page  catalogue  of  Or- 
gans, also  our  new  and  elegant  cat- 
alogue of  Pianos,  containing  16  pp. 
We  have  the  largest  manufactory 
in  the  world,  from  which  we  sell 
direct  to  the  consumer  at  whole- 
sale prices,  thus  saving  the  profits 
of  the  dealer  and  the  commissions 
of  the  agents.    We  furnish  a  first- 
class  Organ ,  war- 

ranted  20  years,  <7»  f%  ^)  5  O 
with   stool   and  J%    J  /    •  • 
book,  for  only  %jj  /V  m. 

No  money  required  until  instru- 
ment has  been  thoroughly  tested  in 
your  own  house.  Sold  on  instal- 
ments. Easy  payment. 

We  positively  guarantee  every 
Organ  and  Piano  twenty  years. 
Send  for  catalogue  at  once  if  you  want  to  obtain  the  greatest  bargain  ever  i 
offered  on  earth.    Write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  and  we  will  send 
by  mail  same  day  letter  is  received. 
As  an  advertisement,  we    ffi    M   v  *»00  Stool,  Book  and  Cover  , 

will  sell  the  first  Piano  ol    K  1     /  ^  %.  Free.  

our  make  in  a  place  for  only   j/J  1    £    %J         Regular  price,  $350.00. 
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Beethoven  Piano  and  Organ  Co., 

P.  O.  Box  628  Washington,  N.  J. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,"  BOTH 
"ARTHUR'S  NEW  for 
HOME  MAGAZINE,"  one  year 


♦ 


$1.10 


We  need  not  speak  of  the  merits  of  Arthur's  Home  Magazine.  They  are  well  known. 
This  is  a  special  clubbing  offer,  giving  those  so  inclined  the  chance  of  obtaining  at  an 
addition  of  only  10  cents  to  the  regular  subscription  price  of  Arthur's  Home  Magazine, 
both  periodicals  for  one  year.  The  Farm  and  Fireside  may  be  sent  to  one  address 
and  "Arthur's"  to  another,  if  preferred.  Address  all  orders  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio,  or 


ARTHUR'S  NEW  HOME  MAGAZINE,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Apbil  15,  1894. 
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fl»-BEAD  THIS  NOTIOE.-ffiB 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
enclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query  ia.  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  muBt  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  .the  "date  of  the  issue  iD  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Peanuts.— L.  H.,  Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio, 
and  M.  R.  P.,  Ashland,  Neb.  Plant  and  culti- 
vate peanuts  just  as  you  Tvould  beans.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  cover  the  blossoms.  Keep 
the  soil  loose  and  mellow  and  the  pods  will 
push  their  way  into  the  ground  and  take  care 
of  themselves. 

Scab  in  Potatoes.— T.  E.  L.,  Wellsburg,  N. 
Y.  Try  the  following  method,  which  has  been 
recommended  for  destroying  the  scab  germs 
on  seed  potatoes :  Soak  the  whole  potatoes  for 
one  and  one  half  hours  in  a  weak  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate;  one  ounce  dissolved  in 
eight  gallons  of  water.  For  planting,  select 
ground  that  was  not  planted  with  potatoes 
last  year. 

Garden  Questions— Core  for  Scratches. 

— O.  M.  P.,  White  Rock,  Minn.,  writes:  "Do 
you  think  it  profitable  to  plant  squashes 
among  the  corn?  How  should  peanuts  be 
planted?  Should  they  be  opened  and  the 
kernels  alone  planted?  Is  scratches  an  in- 
herited disease,  or  can  it  be  cured?  If  so,  how?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— We  usually  plant  pump- 
kins in  our  field  corn,  and  think  it  pays.  You 

can   plant  the  peanuts,  shell   and  all.  

Scratches  can  be  cured  by  cleanliness.  Noth- 
ing inherited  about  them.  Use  soap-suds  daily 
and  freely,  aud  keep  the  affected  places  well 
greased. 

Potatoes  on  Old  Pasture. — A.  S.  R.  asks: 
"How  will  potatoes  succeed  on  old  pasture 
land  which  has  not  been  cultivated  before, 
and  what  amount  should  be  planted  per  acre?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— Old  pasture  land  would 
be  good,  but  the  tough  sod  may  bother.  We 
like  to  plant  the  seed-pieces  three  to  four 
inches  deep,  and  the  sod  may  interfere.  Better 
plant  corn  or  cabbage  or  something  of  that 
kind  first,  and  follow  with  potatoes  another 
year.  Amount  of  seed  depends  on  variety. 
With  most  sorts  I  believe  in  heavy  seeding.  I 
often  use  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  of  seed 
per  acre. 

Truck  Growing:  at  the  South.— T.  F.  C, 

Stilesboro,  Ga.,  writes:  "Is  there  any  money 
in  raising  radishes  for  market?  How  far  will 
they  bear  marketing?  How  should  they  be 
prepared  for  shipment?  Should  they  be  topped 
or  untopped,  crated  or  barreled,  size  of  crate, 
etc.?  Where  is  a  good  market  for  them?  What 
is  the  usual  price  they  bring  and  the  best  kind 
for  market?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— Radishes  for  our  near 
markets,  both  forced  in  greenhouse  and  grown 
outdoors,  pay  as  well  as  any  other  garden 
crop.  I  suppose  it  is  the  same  when  grown  at 
the  South,  for  northern  markets.  The  radishes 
are  tied  together  in  neat  little  bundles,  six 
to  ten  in  number.  Of  course  they  are  easily 
grown ;  competition  now  is  close  and  the  ques- 
tion of  profit  depends  more  than  ever  on  good 
management,  superior  produce  and  timely 
marketing.  Possibly  some  of  the  southern 
readers  of 'Farm  and  Fireside  may  be  able  to 
tell  us  something  about  the  profits  of  growing 
vegetables  for  northern  markets. 

About  Capons.— O.  B.  L.,  Coldwater,  Kan., 
writes:  "You  speatt.  of  capons  at  eighteen  to 
twenty-two  cents  per  pound.  Do  you  think  it 
would  pay  to  buy  up  young  roosters,  caponize 
and  fatten  them  for  market?  What  could  one 
afford  to  pay  for  them?  Would  it  pay  to  cap- 
onize them?  How  far  will  it  pay  to  ship 
poultry?  Is  there  any  market  for  capons  in 
the  western  cities?" 

Reply  by  Joseph:— The  present  season  is  a 
dull  one  for  capons  as  well  as  for  all  other 
poultry.  The  supply  seems  to  be  ahead  of 
what  people  are  anxious  to  secure.  I  hope  that 
the  business  improvement  now  reported  will 
continue  and  result  in  a  more  animated  de- 
mand for  country  produce.  At  this  writing 
fifteen  cents  per  pound  is  about  all  that  can 
be  secured  for  prime  capons.  I  have  a  chance 
to  sell  mine  directly  to  a  retail  dealer  in  Buf- 
falo, and  will  probably  get  nearer  twenty 
cents  a  pound.  I  did  buy  some  young  cock- 
erels last  summer,  at  about  twenty-five  cents 
apiece,  caponized  them,  aud  I  think  the  trans- 
action did  pay.  Have  not  tried  caponizing 
turkeys  and  shall  not  attempt  to.  It  is  said 
to  be  difficult.  I  do  not  know  about  the  mar- 
ket for  capons  in  western  cities,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  ought  to  be  some  demand. 

Ben  Manure  in  the  Garden.— A.  F.  C, 
York,  Neb.,  writes:  "Is  hen  manure  a  detri- 
ment or  an  advantage  to  garden  crops  put  in 
the  ground  and  the  seeds  or  plants  put  on  top 
of  the  manure?  How  would  it  do  for  onions, 

cabbage,  peas  and  beans  or  tomatoes?  

Where  can  I  get  seed  sweet  potatoes?  Give 

a  cheap  plan  for  making  hotbeds  where  sash 
oosts  a  great  deal." 

Reply  by  Joseph:— With  plenty  of  hen 
manure  anybody  can  get  fine  results  from  a 
garden.  It  is  about  the  very  best  manure  for 
the  purpose,  but  you  have  to  use  common 
sense  in  its  application.  If  you  plant  seeds, 
or  set  a  plant  right  into  hen  manure,  it  will  be 
death  to  the  seed  or  plant.  Scatter  muck, 
sifted  coal  ashes  or  other  dry  absorbents  over 
the  droppings  as  they  accumulate,  in  order  to 
keep  them  reasonably  dry  and  fine,  and  not 
let  them  become  a  heavy,  sticky,  pasty  mass. 
Then  apply  this  material  broadcast  on  the 
land  after  plowing,  and  it  will  do  no  harm  if 
yon  put  it  on  a  half  inch  thick  if  you  will 
only  stir  it  thoroughly  into  the  soil  by  means 
of  repeated  harrowing.  In  soil  thus  manured 
(if  otherwise  of  the  right  texture)  you  can 
raise  the  finest  crops  of  onions,  cabbage,  let- 
'tuce,  melons,  radishes,  etc.  For  peas,  beans 
and  tomatoes  smaller  applications  will  do. 
Peas  and  beans  especially  do  not  require  very 
much  nitrogen,  which  is  so  well  represented 

in  hen  manure.  Sweet  potatoes  for  seed 

can  be  had  of  people  who  advertise  them  for 
sale  in  the  columns  of  the  agricultural  papers. 
Look  up  their  advertisements,  or  read  seed 

catalogues.  1  do  not  think  much  of  the 

cheap  substitutes  for  hotbed  sash,  such  as 
prepared  muslin  and  the  like.  This  may  do 
well  enough  for  warmer  countries.  Here 
where  the  winters  are  cold,  glass  gives  the 
only  means  of  doing  satisfactory  work  in  this 
line. 


FREE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

They  are  coming  in  fast.  We  mean  the  one 
thousand  names  of  energetic  people  who  are 
going  to  take  advantage  of  our  special  educa- 
tional offer  of  1894.  If  you  want  to  attend 
school  next  year  without  it  costing  you  asingle 
cent,  write  at  once  for  full  particulars.  Cir- 
culars free.  Address  at  once,  Farm  and 
Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


VETERINARY. 

♦^Conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers.** 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  in  Ohio  State 
University. 

To  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  isdBBtied. 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  Inquir- 
ies should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  adctress. 
Queries  must  be  receSvedat  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H.  J.  Deimers,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note. — Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  tbiB  column,  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  tor  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


Garget.— A.  A.  P.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  and 
S.  A.,  Indian  Camp,  Ohio.  Garget  is  best  pre- 
vented and  best  cured  by  frequent  and  thor- 
ough (vigorous)  milking.  If  an  attack  is  on, 
the  milking  should  be  done  every  two  hours 
in  daytime  and  at  least  once  between  late  in 
the  evening  and  early  in  the  morning.  A  cure 
is  impossible  until  all  clots  are  removed, 
therefore  the  necessity  of  thorough  milking. 
External  applications  are  not  only  useless,  but 
even  injurious. 

Periodical  Ophthalmia.— W.  M.  A.,  Ba- 

tavia,  Ohio.  What  you  describe  is  periodical 
ophthalmia.  The  affected  eye  is  doomed ;  that 
is,  the  eyesight  after  some  time  will  be  de- 
stroyed, no  matter  what  may  be  done.  The 
appearance  of  the  eye  may  he  somewhat  pre- 
served by  applying,  when  an  attack  is  on, 
once  a  day  a  drop  or  two  of  a  one-per-cent 
solution  of  atropine  in  distilled  water  to  the 
eyeball,  by  means  of  a  glass  pipette  capped 
with  a  rubber  bulb,  aso-called  dropper. 

Found  that  His  Cow  had  Hollow 
Horns.— A.  H.,  Greenville,  Pa.  So  you  found, 
when  you  "took"  off  the  horns  of  your  cow, 
not  only  that  the  horns  of  cattle  are  hollow, 
but  also  that  your  cow  had  a  frontal  sinus, 
and  now  want  to  have  the  cavities  closed  and 
plugged  them  up  with  wool.  Clean  the  wound 
with  an  antiseptic — perhaps  a  two-per-cent 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  clean,  warm  water 
—and  then  put  on  an  occlusive  dressing  of 
absorbent  cotton  saturated  with  a  three  to 
five  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  on 
top  of  that  a  bandage.  The  latter,  after  It  has 
been  well  put  on,  may  receive  a  coat  of  coal- 
tar. 

"Quivering'"  of  the  Muscles.— M.  "V.  C, 

South  Ridge,  Ohio,  writes :  "We  have  a  five- 
year-old  horse  that  has  spells  of  quivering  in 
the  lower  part  of  his  shoulders.  He  eats  and 
drinks  well,  and  seems  to  feel  well.  He  is 
very  nervous  and  ambitious.  When  working 
with  another  horse  he  wants  to  do  it  all." 

Answer:— What  you  complain  of,  it  seems, 
is  due  to  overexertion.  Perhaps  your  horse  is 
too  free,  and  wants  to  do  the  pulling  all  alone. 
Exempt  him  from  hard  work,  especially  in  a 
double  team  matched  to  a  slow  and  phleg- 
matic horse,  and  use  him  in  single  harness  as 
a  buggy-horse  until  he  gets  older,  stronger  and 
less  nervous  and  ambitious. 

Fluor  Albus  in  a  Cow.— J.  A.  A.,  Jackson- 
ville, Ala.  What  you  describe  is  fiuor  albus. 
An  irrigation  of  the  vagina  and  the  uterus  of 
the  animal,  first  with  warm  water  and  then 
once  a  day  with  a  one  to  two  per  cent  solution 
of  creoline  (Pierson)  in  water  (blood  temper- 
ature) will  probably  effect  a  cure.  If  no  large 
and  suitable  syringe  is  available,  a  suitable 
vessel  (small  bucket,  for  instance)  with  a  hole 
in  the  bottom,  into  whioh  a  rubber  tube  is 
fastened,  will  answer  the  purpose.  The  free 
end  of  the  rubber  tube,  of  course,  is  Introduced 
as  far  as  possible  into  the  vagina  and  the  ves- 
sel which  contains  the  ifluid  is  then  raised 
higher  than  the  cow's  back,  so  as  to  cause  the 
fluid  to  flow  off  through  the  rubber  tube. 

Hide-bound  Pigs  H.  H.  R.,  West  Eliz- 
abeth, Pa.,  writes:  "What  is  good  for  hide- 
bound pigs?" 

Answer:— Above  all,  good,  nutritious  food 
in  sufficient  quantities;  for  Instance,  milk, 
oats,  steamed,  boiled  or  ground,  corn,  etc.— 
good,  clean  quarters,  and  unless  sufficient 
quantities  of  milk  are  fed,  good,  clean  water 
for  drinking.  What  you  call  hide-bound  is  a 
condition  which  may  be  due  not  only  to  poor 
food  or  food  insufficient  in  quantity  and  qual- 
ity, but  also  to  a  large  number  of  diseases, 
particularly  worm  diseases,  and  in  fact  to  all 
such  diseases  or  morbid  processes  which  in- 
terfere with  the  process  of  digestion  or  assim- 
ilation, and  which  cause  a  great  waste  of 
tissue  and  therefore  emaciation. 

Retention  of  Afterbirth— Discharges 
from  the  Nose.— D.  McH.,  De  Kalb,  N.  Y., 
writes :  "Please  advise  me  what  to  do  for  my 
cow.  She  had  a  calf  a  few  days  ago  and  the 
afterbirth  did  not  come  away.  Some  say  to  let 
it  alone  and  some  say  to  take  it  away.  What 

is  the  cause  of  retention?  1  also  have  a 

horse  that  is  twelve  years  old.  When  he 
drinks,  white  matter  runs  out  of  his  nose  and 
sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  trough.  He  has 
had  the  distemper  a  number  of  times." 

Answer:— Retention  of  tke  afterbirth  may 
have  various  causes.  The  most  frequent  one 
consists  in  a  premature  birth,  but  other 
pathological  conditions  may  also  have  the 
same  effect.  In  some  cases,  it  seems,  it  is  due 
to  weakness  or  exhaustion.  If  it  is  retained 
longer  than  three  days,  a  veterinarian  should 
be  consulted.  Attempts  to  remove  it  made 
by  an  incompetent  person  may  result  in  great 
damage. — —As  to  your  horse,  you  will  have  to 
consult  a  veterinarian.  It  is  impossible  to 
base  a  diagnosis  upon  one  solitary  symptom, 
particularly  if  it  is  one  that  is  common  to 
several  diseases.  If  the  discharges  sink  in 
water,  they  very  likely  are  purulent,  or  even 
the  product  of  ulceration,  and  therefore  may 
be  serious. 


PERFECT  IMPRE6NAT0R1 


Barren  Mares 

made  to  breed  regularly  by  its  use. 

SURE,  SAFE,  HARMLESS, 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials  from  all  . 
States.   Guaranteed,  and  sent  with  full ' 
directions  on  receipt  of  price,  $5.00. 

,     SPECIALTY  MFC.  CO., 

143  Main  St.,         Carrollton,  Mo.  I 

Illustrated  book  oh  Sterility  sent 
I  free.   Write  for  it.    Refer  to  Com-  I 
rcerJialBank,  St.  Louis;  Midland  Bank, 
Kan.  City;  and  entire  city  of  Carrollton.  I 


Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 
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THE  WORLD'S  FAIR 

.  Committee,  who  tested  the 
ricCormick  No.  4  Steel  Hower 

in  the  only  regular  exposition 
field  trials,  in  a  heavy  growth 
of  timothy  and  clover,  said,  in 
their  official  report:  "The 
efficiency  of  the  machine  Is 
thus,  under  fair  conditions, 
nearly  70  per  cent.  Ordinary 
figures  for  ordinary  mowers 
are  at  least  twenty  pounds 
higher  in  total  draft,  with  an 
efficiency  of  not  above  60  per 
cent.,  which  latter  figure  good 
machines  should  be  expected  to 
exceed."  TheMcCormickis  the 
lightest  draft,  and  most  effec- 
tive grass  cutter  yet  produced. 
[Highest  Medal  awarded.] 


McCormick  Binders,  Reapers  and  Mowers  are  built  by  the  McCORMICK  HARVESTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  CHICAGO,  and  are  for  sale  wherever  grain  or  grass  is  grown. 

Winchester  Cartridges 


-ALU  SIZES  FROM  .22  TO  .SO  CAL- 


The  Best  in  the  World. 

Be  sure  youi»  dealer  gives  you  WINCHESTER  MAKE. 

TAKE  NO  OTHER.  — w 


epeating 


ifles. 


Send  for  100  page  Illustrated  Catalogue.  FREE. 


WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 


Munson  Street. 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Won't  Produce  a  Profit. 


Many  Old  ^.^W^S 

Ufnrn  tint  ™  *"  WtUB  -  %  The  rich,  loamy  soil  of  Michigan  Farms  produces  a  fine  crop 
ITUlll'UUI  ■  nBMIlWBW  without  this  expense.  The  near  markets,  general  healthfulness 
of  climate  and  freedom  from  cyclones,  blizzards,  together  with  good  society,  churches,  etc.,  make  Michi- 
gan Farms  the  best  in  the  world.  Write  to  me  and  I  will  tell  you  how  to  get  the  best  farms  on  long 
time;  low  rate  of  interest.  O.  M.  BAKSES,  Land  Commissioner,  JLansinc  Mich. 


The  GARRETT  PICKET  & 
WIRE  FENCE  MACHINE 

Weaves  to  the  posts.  BeBt  in  the 
world.  Thousands  in  use.  Guar- 
anteed. Freight  paid.  Agents 
are  reporting  big  sales.  Machines, 
Wire,  etc.,  at  wholesale  direct  to 
Farmers  where  1  have  no  Agent. 
Catalogue  free.  Address  theman- 
nfaoturer,  S.  H.  8AEKETT, 
MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 


5 HORSE  POWER  Qlgr 
Engine  and  Boiler  OlUJ 

SAW    Mil.  I.    ENGISE  ASK 
BOILER,  $450.00. 
Other  Sizes  in  Proportion. 

ENGINES  and  BOILERS 

FROM  2  TO  500  H.  P. 

For  Circulars  address 
ARMSTRONG  BROS..  SPRINGFIELD,  0 


DO  YOU 
TRAVEL? 
HAVE  YOU 
BUSINESS 
IN 

Cleveland,  Columbus,  Springfield, 
Dayton, CINCINNATI,Indianapolis, 
Terre  Haute,  lVaFayette,  Crawfords- 
ville, 

CHICAGO,  ST.  I.OUIS, 
Peoria,  Bloomington,  Cairo? 

YOU  CAN  HAVE 

The  benefit  of  the  magnificent  trains 
of  the  BIG  FOUR  continually  by 
purchasing  a  mileage  book  and 

SAVE  MONEY,  TOO ! 

o.  Mccormick,     t>.  b.  martin, 

Passenger  Traffic        iGen'l  Passenger 
Manager,  and  Ticket  Agent, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


COLUMBIA 

LSTEELWIND 
MILL 

New  in  Principle. 
Beautiful  in 
Appearance. 
Powerful  in  Operation. 
Contains  covered  Internal  dear. 
Unequal''d  in  the  line  of  Pumping  Wind 
Mills.  We  solicit  the  closest  investiga- 
tion.Also  Columbia  Steel  Derricks, 
Iron  Turbine  Wind  Entities, 
—J  BuekeyeForce  &  Lift  Pumps, 
Tank  and  Spray  Pumps,  Buckeye 
and  Globe  Lawn  Mowers,xron  Fenc- 
ing. Creatine,  Etc  Write  for  circulars. 

MAST,  FQOS  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  writs. 

FENCING 

"ELYAEE. 


«*  POULTRY  &  RABBIT  NETTING 
Railroad,  Farm,  Garden,  Cemetery,  Lawn 
Fencing.  Prices  down.  Freight  paid.  Catal'g.  free. 
McMollen  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Chicago 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  writs. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Avkil  18,  R94. 


HARBINGER. 

A  diamond  sun,  a  turquoise  sky, 
An  emerald  world  about  us  lie. 
These  jewels  here  may  wont  our  eyes 
For  dazzling  gems  of  paradise. 

— The  Chaulauquan. 


Contentment  is  better  than  divinations  or 
visions.— Landor. 

He  who  reigns  within  himself  and  rules 
passions,  desires  and  fears  is  more  than  a 
king.— G.  Massey. 

Be  your  character  what  it  will,  it  will  be 
known ;  and  nobody  will  take  it  upon  your 
word.— Chesterfield. 

Like  a  beautiful  flower  full  of  color,  but 
without  scent,  are  the  fine  but  fruitless  words 
of  him  who  does  not  act  accordingly.— Buddha. 

A  statistician  gives  the  number  of  news- 
papers in  the  world  at  eighty-three  thousand. 
About  one  sixth  of  these  have  the  largest  cir- 
culation on  earth. 

The  position  of  the  center  of  population  in 
the  United  States  is  now  twenty  miles  east  of 
Columbus,  Ind.  In  1800  it  was  eighteen  miles 
west  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

If  we  keep  well  and  cheerful,  and  the  mind 
constantly  active,  we  never  grow  old.  By  and 
by  we  get  to  the  end  of  the  journey,  but  we 
never  grow  old.— E.  N.  Kirk. 

If  you  can't  pay  for  a  thing,  don't  buy  it.  If 
you  can't  get  paid  for  it,  don't  sell  it.  So  you 
will  have  calm  days,  drowsy  nights,  all  the 
good  business  you  have  now,  and  none  of  the 
bad. — Ruskin. 

There  is  a  growing  field  for  storage  batteries 
in  telephone  central  offices.  In  replacing  the 
old  Callaud  batteries,  the  storage  battery  be- 
comes a  distinct  and  agreeable  step  in 
advance. 

Our  Chicago  representative  has  examined  the 
watch  advertised  in  this  issue  by  B.  H.  Kirk  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  and  writes  us  that  it  is  a  genuine 
bargain,  and  that  our  readers  who  need  a  good 
timepiece  should  not  miss  the  opportunity  of 
securing  one  at  the  very  low  price  at  which  it 
is  offered.  See  adv.  in  another  column. 

Uncle  John— "Come,  say  your  prayers  like 
a  good  boy." 

Nephew  (mumbling)— "Now  I  lay  me  down 
to  sleep,  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep,  'nd  if 
I  die  before  I  wake,  pray  the  Lord— is  it  give 
or  take,  uncle?" 

Our  American  people  must  learn  not  to 
waste ;  for  wilful  waste  makes  woeful  want. 
Let  thrift  be  the  orderof  the  day,  everywhere. 
The  thrifty  are  not  frightened  by  panics  nor 
swamped  by  financial  convulsions.  Take  the 
lesson  of  the  past  year  home  and  waste  noth- 
ing; don't  be  mean,  but  be  thrifty. 

The  powerful  instrument-known  as  the 
"Bruce"  telescope,  which  has  been  building  for 
some  time  past  at  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  and  is 
now  almost  completed,  is  destined  for  Are- 
quipa,  Peru,  for  the  observatory  maintained 
in  that  place,  under  the  charge  of  Professor 
Pickering,  by  Harvard  university. 

Johnny,  on  his  first  visit  to  the  country, 
saw  a  little  mule  colt  trotting  after  its 
mother. 

"How  do  you  like  old  Bessie's  colt?"  asked 
Uncle  George. 

"Why,  is  that  her  colt?"  said  Johnny,  much 
surprised.   "I  thought  it  was  an  orphan !" 

Multitudes  are  undone  by  taking,  as  well 
as  by  giving,  too  much  credit.  "In  the  affairs 
of  this  world,"  as  somebody  has  observed  be- 
fore me,  "men  are  apt,  the  young  and  enter- 
prising especially,  to  be  too  confident  of  suc- 
cess. Give  them  but  credit,  long  credit,  and 
they  see  no  danger  or  difficulty;  nothing  but 
prospects  of  increase.  Untoward  incidents 
happen  which  are  quite  left  out  of  their  cal- 
culations. Their  pleasing  dream  is  dissolved, 
and  they  awake  out  of  it  in  consternation."— 
Old  Almanac. 


HAWAIIAN  CUSTOMS. 

Chief  justice  Fornander  draws  some  inter- 
esting comparison  between  Hawaiian,  ancient 
Hebrew  and  Indian  rites  and  customs: 

"The  manner  of  disposing  of  the  dead  in  the 
Hawaiian  islands  is  also  in  accord  with  the 
Hebrew  custom.  The  body  was  embalmed 
and  covered  with  a  glutinous  substance  or 
wash,  to  seal  effectually  the  pores  of  the  skin 
and  exclude  all  air.  The  body  was  then  de- 
posited in  the  side  of  a  "precipice.  The  prac- 
tice of  immolating  one  or  more  wives  of  a 
chief  was  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  Hawaiian  group  in  earlier  days.  *  *  * 
This  practice  can  be  traced  to  the  Vedic  Hin- 
I  doos,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  wife 
was  immolated  on  the  funeral  pyre.  Some 
stress  has  been  laid  on  the  peculiar  institu- 
tions called  cities  of  refuge,  or  Pun-honua, 
which  were  found  to  have  obtained  prom- 
inence among  the  Hawaiians,  and  which  have 
been  quoted  as  another  instance  of  Hebrew 
influence  upon  the  customs  and  culture  of  the 
islanders.  The  cities  of  refuge,  however,  were 
not  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews.  They  existed  in 
the  time  of  ancient  Greece.  *  *  *  Besides 
the  traditions  of  the  Hawaiians,  their  prac- 
tice of  incantation  and  divination,  and  many 
peculiarities  of  their  language,  show  a  rela- 
tion not  only  with  the  Hebrews,  but  also  with 
the  fire-worshipers  of  Persia,  the  Brahmins 
and  Buddhists  of  India,  and  other  branches  of 
the  Aryan  race." 


MEXICAN  HANDICRAFT. 

-It  is  recorded  of  the  Mexican  lapidary  to 
whom  was  intrusted  the  fashioning  of  the 
exquisite  wedding  gift  of  Cortez  to  his  wife 
in  1529,  that  he  was  a  workman  "unusually 
gifted  with  a  delicate,  sure  touch,  wonderful 
skill  and  unparalleled  ingenuity." 

The  first  of  the  five  famous  emeralds  form- 
ing the  ring  was  in  the  form  of  a  rose;  the 
second,  that  of  a  horn ;  the  third  was  like  unto 
a  fish  with  eyes  of  gold ;  the  fourth  was  like  a 
little  bell,  with  a  fine  pearl  for  the  tongue. 
On  the  rim  of  this  tiny  bell  was  inscribed,  in 
Latin,  "Blessed  is  he  who  created  thee."  The 
fifth  emerald,  the  one  of  greatest  value,  was 
fashioned  like  a  little  cup,  with  a  foot  of  gold, 
and  four  delicate,  gold  chains  were  attached 
to  a  large  pearl  as  a  button.  The  edge  of  this 
cup  was  of  gold,  on  which  was  engraved,  in 
Latin,  "Inter  natos  mulierum  non  surrexit 
major"— Among  those  born  of  women  none 
greater  has  arisen. 

It  is  recorded  that  for  just  one  of  these 
precious  gems  the  almost  fabulous  sum  of 
forty  thousand  ducats  was  offered,  and  de- 
clined by  Cortez. 

The  sole  relic  (that  can  be  identified)  now 
in  existence  of  the  incredible  wealth  of  an- 
cient Mexico  is  a  gold  goblet  with  the  sides 
rudely  repousse,  with  the  representation  of 
a  human  head,  upon  one  side  in  full  face,  on 
the  other  in  profile  and  on  the  third  the  back. 
This  wonderful  piece  of  ancient  handicraft 
seems  to  be  of  pure  gold.  It  was  brought 
from  Mexico,  and  purchased  at  Cadiz  by 
Edward,  earl  of  Oxford.  It  is  stated  that 
once  it  was  the  properly  of  Montezuma.  This 
goblet  stands  four  and  a  half  inches  in  height ; 
its  diameter  of  lip  measures  three  and  a  quar- 
ter inches.  Its  weight  is  said  to  be  a  little 
over  five  ounces. 


A  NEW  USE  FOR  THE  COMPASS. 

A  man  who  has  decided  theories  on  hygienic 
subjects  is  said  to  carry  a  compass  in  his 
pocket  for  the  proper  placing  of  his  bed  when 
traveling.  He  thinks  this  of  utmost  impor- 
tance in  securing  perfect  repose,  and  urges  his 
friends  to  form  the  habit  of  sleeping  with  the 
head  toward  the  north,  in  order  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  electric  currents  which  are  con- 
stantly passing  from  north  to  south. 

This  is  a  very  old  theory,  and  it  certainly 
would  be  well  for  poor  sleepers  to  test  it. 

In  the  absence  of  a  compass,  it  is  claimed 
that  a  watch  may  do  duty  for  one  by  pointing 
the  hour  hand  to  the  sun,  when  the  south  will 
be  exactly  half  way  between  the  hour  and  the 
figure  XII.  on  the  dial  of  the  watch,  and  of 
course  the  point  directly  opposite  would  be 
the  north. 

In  houses  which  face  east  or  west,  this 
method  of  placing  the  beds  in  sleeping-rooms 
is  generally  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  shape 
of  the  room,  but  where  the  exposure  is  north 
or  south  it  might  have  an  awkward  effect.  To 
remedy  this,  set  a  projecting  brass  rod  in  the 
wall  a  short  distance  from  the  ceiling,  and  of 
a  length  equal  to  the  width  of  the  bed.  Throw 
over  it  a  long  scarf,  tent  fashion,  and  push 
the  bed  up  under  it  close  to  t  he  wall.  This  scarf 
may  be  made  of  two  widths  (for  a  single  bed) 
of  dotted  swiss  or  any  delicate  white  goods, 
ruffled  all  arouud,  or  of  one  of  the  dainty 
colored  chintzes  which  will  bear  laundering. 
It  should  reach  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the 
floor,  and  serves  to  cover  the  back  of  the  bed- 
stead, which,  if  not  of  the  brass,  might  be 
unsightly  set  in  this  way. 


THE  LEGITIMATE  RESULTS  OF  TOO  MUCH 
KNOWLEDGE. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  European  reviews 
advances  the  idea  that  the  ultimate  result  of 
our  present  system  of  high  pressure,  exhaus- 
tive investigation  and  untiring  industry  in 
research,  may  be  a  form  of  reaction  that  will 
sweep  us  back  into  the  worst  condition  of 
contented  ignorance.  Surfeited  with  the 
wine  and  honey  of  great  achievements,  human 
ambition  fails  and  the  race  will  sit  down  with 
folded  hands,  and  a  dull  brain  weakly  uncon- 
scious alike  of  its  possibilities  and  its  degen- 
erate condition.  With  races  as  with  individ- 
uals too  long  continued  exertion  brings  on 
exhaustion,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
pendulum  will  swing  back  so  far  as  to  leave 
the  human  family  in  a  condition  bordering 
on  barbarism.  As  the  history  of  the  world  is 
merely  a  repetition  of  the  cycle  idea,  this 
theory  seems  not  improbable. 


PREMIUM  ON  BRAINS. 

It  is  becoming  the  custom  in  certain  facto- 
ries and  constructing  establish  men  ts  to  offera 
premium  on  suggestions  made  by  employees. 
Men  who  continually  handle  given  machines 
and  products  often  develop  labor-saving  ideas 
and  devices,  or  can  suggest  some  improve- 
ment in  existingappliances.  A  sum  of  money 
is  paid  for  a  new  idea,  and  any  labor-saving 
plan  receives  attention  and  is  properly  tested. 
In  one  ship-yard  nearly  five  thousand  dollars 
have  been  divided  between  eighteen  men, 
who  had  conceived  and  developed  ideas  of 
value  in  the  business. 


MUSIC  GIVEN  AWAY. 

Here  is  the  biggest  bargain  ever  offered.  Send  ten 
cents  for  three  months'  trial  subscriptiou  to  our  charm- 
ing literary  and  musical  magazine  and  we  will  send, 
absolutely  free.  163  songs,  words  and  music  complete, 
including  After  the  Ball,  Cradle  Song,  Twixt  Love  and 
Duty,  That  is  Love,  Old  Madrid,  Maiden's  Vow  and 
157  others— all  for  ten  cents,  stamps  or  silver.  Address 
I  American  Nation  Co.,  122  A.  Pearl  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  GOOD  WIFE. 

A  good  wife  is  to  a  man,  wisdom,  strength 
and  courage;  a  bad  one  is  confusion,  weak- 
ness and  despair.  No  condition  is  hopeless  to 
a  man  where  the  wife  possesses  firmness,  de- 
cision and  economy.  There  is  no  outward 
propriety  which  can  counteract  indolence, 
extravagance  and  folly  at  home.  No  spirit 
can  long  endure  bad  influence.  Man  is  strong, 
but  his  heart  is  not  adamant.  He  needs  a 
tranquil  mind,  and  especially  if  he  is  an  in- 
telligent man  with  a  whole  head,  he  needs  its 
moral  force  in  the  conflict  of  life.  To  recover 
his  composure,  home  must  be  a  place  of  peace 
and  comfort.  There  his  soul  renews  its 
strength  and  goes  forth  with  renewed  vigor  to 
encounter  the  labor  and  trouble  of  life.  But 
if  at  home  he  finds  no  rest,  and  is  there  met 
with  bad  temper,  jealousy  and  gloom,  or  as- 
sailed with  complaints  and  censure,  hope 
vanishes  and  he  sinks  Into  despair. 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


THE  BALBRIDSE  TRANSPLANTER-  Fat. 

Maandrifrosn?el    EARLIER  and 


LARGER  CROPS. 


Soil,  roots  and  plant  taken  up  together, 
preventing  stunting  or  injury.  Vegeta- 
bles, Flowers,  Strawberries,  Tobacco. 
Nursery  Trees,  etc.,  can  be  moved  at  all  seasons.  Invaluable  for  filling  vacancies- 
Transplanter  Tfith  blade2  inches  in  diameter.  %\ .25.  Same  with  3-inch  blade,  $1.50. 
Circular  free.    BICKENBACHER  &  BALBR1DGE,  Box  3S2,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


WHY  PAY  DEALER'S  PROFIT? 

$0  7  Chuys  a  $9  White  Beed  Baby  Carriage,  freight 
41  I  v  prepaid,  shipped  on  10  days'  trial.  Latest 
design  and  style.  Perfect,  reliable  and  finely  finished. 
Nothing  but  the  best  material  used  and  warranted  for  3 
|  YEARS.  We  have  been  in  the  manufacturing  business 
v  many  yean,  and  are  reliable  and  responsible  :  make  and 
jse  11  nothing  but  what  we  can  guarantee  aa  represented. quo  te 
Slowest  factory  prices.  Writ*  to-day  for  our  large  free  cat- 
alogue, which  lb  one  of  the  most  complete  ever  published. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO.,  340  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


ARITHMETIC  FOR  FfiRMERSl 

Every  farmer  should  know  how  to  figure  for  himself.  1 
"Arithmetic  for  Farm  and  Workshop"  tells  I 
how  to  find  the  capacity  of  bins,  cribs  and  cisterns,  ( 
amount  of  stone  or  brick  required  for  a  wall,  wall  ! 
paper  or  carpet  for  a  room,  amount  of  hay  in  a  mow, ' 
and  thousands  of  other  pbactical  things  that  every  < 
farmer  should  know.  No  farmer  or  mechanic  can  { 
afford  to  be  without  this  useful  book.  Price  only  35c.  t 
worth  many  dollars  to  you.  Send  for  a  copy  and  show  , 

your  toends.GEO.  0.  SHERWOOD  &  GO. CHICAGO 


MURRAY 


VEHICLES  and  HARNESS 

Time  Tried  and  Tested  and  Endorsed  the  world 
over  as  the  Best  and  Cheapest  on  Eartja. 
Single  Buggy  Harness,  -  -  5.95 
Doable  Buggy  Harness,  -  15.70 
Single  Farm  Harness,  •  •  17.67 
9>onbIe  Farm  Harness,  -  22.94 
Top  Buggies,  .....  55.95 
Boad  Carts,  ....  14.90 
Boad  Wagons,  ....  31.75 
Spring  Wagons,  ...  -  43.50 
Farm  Wagons  (2  horse)  -  -  39.50 
Fine  160  page  Catalogue,  free. 

WUber  II.  Murray  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Will  $500  Help  You  Out?"." 


so,  yon 
have 
W  c 

offer  yon  the  Sole  Agency  for  an  article  that  in 
Wanted  in  Every  Home  and  Indispensable 
in  Every  Office,  something  that  SELLS  AT 
SIGHT.  Other  articles  sell  rapidly  at  Double 
the  Price,  though  not  answering  the  purpose 
half  so  well.  You  can  make  from  S300  to  S700 
in  three  months,  introducing  it,  after  which  it  w  ill 
hring  A  Steady,  Liberal  Income,  if  properly  at- 
tended to.  Ladies  do  as  well  as  men,  in  town  or  coun- 
try. Don't  Miss  this  Chance.  Write  at  once  to 
J.  W.  JONES,  Manager,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


FINE  BICYCLE 

Ifyon  want  one, either  sex,  write  to 
oe  at  once.  These  bicycles  are  fully 
warranted  and  would  cost  at  retail 
$lS  to$34.  We  give  them 
FREE  to  introduce  our  paper 
We  will  give  yon  one  with 
out  a  cent  of  money  from 
your  pocket.  At  this  time' 
olthe  vear  ererybodv  wants 
a  bicvele,  and  we  offer  you 
one  FREE.  You  TAKE  KO\ 
CHANCES  If  yon  comply, 
twithonr  offer.  Write  today.  With  your  letter  send  us  50c.  silver! 
•or  postal  note  for  our  family  and  story  paper  one  year  and  we 
I  will  send  the  offer  atouce —  all  charges  prepaid  on  every  bicycle, 
J  Address  lu  N.  XXSIfilAN,  Pub.,  53  SlatejSt.,  JJoston,  ~ 


SAVE  MONEY 


•  $S0  Top  Buggy  $52.50 

:  S65  Top  Buggy   36.75 

•  f75  Spring  Wagon   42.25 

$40  Boad  Wagon   24.75 

.  $130 4-Pass  Surrey   77.50 

;  $15  Texas  Saddle   8.25 

...................  J       Cowboy  Saddle   25.00 

Single  Harness  $3.75,  $5.25  and  $10.  same  as  sell  for  P, 
$10  and  $18;  Double  Te#m  Harness  $12,  $17.  $20, same  as 
sell  for  $20,  $30,  $35.  We  ship  any  where  to  anyone  at 
WHOLESALE  PRICES  with  privilege  to  ex- 
amine without  asking  one  cent  in  advance.  Buy  from 
manufacturers,  save  middlemens'  profits.  World's 
Fair  medals  awarded.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue  and 
testimonials  free.  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
158  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  B  16    ,  Chicago,  111. 

14  KARAT 

GOLD  PLATE 

cct  THIS  OCT  and  send  it  to  us 
with  your  name  and  address  and  we 
*"  send  you  this  watch  by  express 
forexamination.  AGuarantee 
For  6  Years  and  chain  and 
charm  sent  with  it.  You  ex- 
amine it  and  if  you  think  it 
a  bargain  pay  our  sample 
price,  $2.75.  and  it  is  yours. 
It  is  beautifully  engraved 
and  warranted  the  best  time- 
keeper in  the  World  for  the 
money  and  equal  in  appear- 
ance to  a  genuine  Solid 
Gold  Watch.  Write  to-day, 
this  offer  will  not  appear 
again. 

THE  NATIONAL  MFG. 
&  IMPORTING  CO., 

334 DEARBORN  STREET, 
Chicago,  III. 


You  Dye  in 
30  minutes 


Turkey  red  on  cotton 
that  won't  freeze,  boil 
or  wash  out.  No  other 
will  do  it  ^Package  to 
color  21bs.,  by  mail,  10 
cts. :  6 ,  any  color— for 
wool  or  cotton,  40c.  Big  pay  Agents.  Write  quick.  Men- 
lion  this  paper.  FRENCH  DYE  CO.Vassar.Mlch 


Agnta 
wanted 


BICYCLES 


OJi  EA8* 

_  PATMESTS 

>ewor2d  hand;  lowest  prices,  largest 
stock;  makers  <£  oldest  dealers  in  u.  S. 
We  sell  everywhere.  ^Catalogue  free. 
BOCSE  HAZARD  A-  C0.32  E.  St.  Peoria,  III. 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY,  I  ft  RIPS 

We  absolutely  give  away  China  S  ets.C  locks,  «  \J  I  La  W 
Watches,  Silverware,  etc..  to  agents  handling  our  Teas,  Spiees, 
Baking  Powder,  Extracts,  Soapa,  Perfumes. etc.  LADY  AGENTS 
wanted  everywhere.  No  money  required  until  goods  and  premium 
received.  Particulars  free.  The  HOWELL  TEA  CO., Cincinnati,  O. 


Eft  Fora  FIRST-CLASS 
,ou  PNEUMATIC 


537SAFETY  BICYCLE. 

J.E.Poorman,5w.5th,Gin.O. 


N0TH1MG  JV£W 

BTIT  the  Old  and  RELIABLE 

ELGIN   AND  WALTHAM 

Dust  proof,  Silrerioe  Watches.    Warranted  6  year* 
Stem  Wind,  open  face  case,  screw  back  and  front, 
absolute);  dust  proof.  Looks  betterandwearalongcr 
than  solid  silver.    Tour  choice  of  genuine  Waltham 
or  Elgin  well-jeweled  woiis,  full  top  plate,  cut  ex- 
pansion balance,  jeweled  top  and  bottom,  fitted 
with  patent  dust  band ,  safety  pinion,  well  tempered 
mainspring,  quick  train,  18,000  beats  per  hour, 
enamel  dial,  heavy  beveled  pitas,  set  down  well  in 
to  insure  its  never  breaking.   Every  movement 
carefully  adjusted  to  thec&se,  regulated  and  guar- 
anteed to  keep  time  to  one  minute  a  week.  Choice 
of  large  ormedium  sizes. 
nilR  DRIPE  Open  Face,  $5.50 
Ulin  rnlWt  Huntiu?C*se.#6.25 
Send  us  your  order  and  we  will  express  the  watch 
for  your  examination.   If  found  satisfactory,  pay 
the  express  agent  our  price  and  express  charges, 
and  take  the  watch.   Otherwise  yen  pay  nothing. 
We  are  the  only  house  in  America  selling  Elgin  and 
Waltham  watches  direct  to  the  consumers  at  whole* 
sale  prices.  Address 

3.  H.  KIRK  &  CO.  Wholesale  Jewelers, 
72  Washington  Street,  Chicago.  Ill* 

GOLD!  DIAMOND!  PEARL! 

RIlsrGrS  FREE  !  I 

Girls, do  you  want  one?  If  so,  send 
us  your  address  and  take  your 
choice,  it  don't  cost  you  a  cent. 
Will  you  agree  to  do  a  few  hours 
work  showing  our  new  goods  to 
your  friends?  That 'is  all  we  ask. 
State  which  ring  you  want.  All 
solid  gold.  No.  1,  set  with  genuine 
diamond ;  No.  2,with  genuine  pearl ; 
No.  S,  richly  engraved  band  ring.  Send  NOW,  we  want 
one  girl  in  each  neighborhood.  We  gave  away  over 
15,000  rings  in  past  two  years.  State  size.  AddresB 
I.  M.  ASSOCIATION,  269  Dearborn  St.  Chicago, III. 


IP.' 


FD  PPI  Send  us  your  full 
I*  K  B  ■  name  and  address 
and  we  will  send  you  100  Hav- 
ana Perf  ectos  10  cent  cigars  (retail 
value  810)  for  $7.75.  In  orderto  in- 
troduce our  cigars,  we  will  send 
you  free  an  elegant  richly  jeweled 
Elgin  stvle  hunting  case  (20  years 
guarantee)14K.,  gold-filled  watch, 
stem-wind  and  set  (retail  value 
S25).  The  100  cigars  and  watch, 
cost  only  $7.75  C.  O.  D.  Full 
examination  allowed  before  you 
pay.  RIVERSIDE  CICARCO. 
61  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Antomntlo.Rapld-Firlmrj  Safety  H  amine 

Revolver  only  S5.SO ^^Eetaliers'  pries, 

815.  OO. 
We  pay  ths 
_  express 

I5<  Inch  Rifled  Bar- 
rel.  Entire  length 
S  inches.  Weipht,i2 


tolfiounceB.  LongFlutedv 
Cylinder.  Cutthisad.ontl 
and  sendwiih  order andweN 
will  shlo  you  KevolverC.O.D 
If  ?ou  find  it  as  represented 
and  worth  the  money  pay  express  agent 
S5.50  and  it  is  yours;  otherwise  return  at 
our  expense.  This  Revolver  ts  a  perfect  arm  for  the 
house  or  pocket.  It  lias  no  awkward  hammer  to  catch  In  the 
pocket  when  von  draw  quickly  at  a  critical  time.  You  aim 
and  pull— "The  Gun  Does  The  Best."  It  is  Full  Rlickle. 
plated,  Rubber  Stock,  Center-Fire,  has  Safety 
JLoek,  Accidents  Impossible.  Five  Shooter  and  a 
Jim  Dandy.  Perfect  Shooting?  Qualities  guaran- 
teed. Every  man  should  have  a  we  .pou  like  this.  If  vou 
send  SS.OO  with  order  will  ship  #  for  §20.00, 
the  balance  (81 8.  OO)  C.  O.  D.  Address. 

Kirtland  Bros  &  Co.,  62  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

An  Attempt  to  Organize  the  Good  Impulses 
of  the  World. 

A.  Winnower  of  Wheat  from  Chaff. 


Each  number  contains : 


The  Monthly 
Round  up; 

A  Character 
Sketch; 
The  Cream 
of  other  Re- 
views and 
Magazines; 

The  best 

from  the 

Weeklies; 

Every 

Important 

Event  of  the 

year; 

Able  contri- 
butions oo 
movements 


iPilSl  f°r  good; 


Reviews; 

The  Altru- 
ist's Corner, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

$2.00  a  Year.    Single  Copiei  20  Cents,  The  enly 
REVIEW  of  Its  KIND  In  the  WORLD. 


To  each  yearly  subscriber  will  be  mailed,  free 
of  charge,  a  magnificent  collection  of  232  views  of 
World's  Fnir  pictures,  entitled  Photographic 
Panorama  of  the  World's  Fair.  Some  of  the 
pictures  are  9  inches  wide  by  12  inches  long,  and  are 
the  grandest  pictures  of  the  World's  Columbian  Expo- 
sition in  existence.  For  convenience,  the  collection  is 
divided  into  Part  One.  of  55  pictures;Part  Two,  of  55 
pictures;  Part  Three,  of  55  pictures,  and  Part  Four,  of 
67  pictures.  Choice  of  any  part  will  be  given  free 
with  The  Altruistic  Review  for  three  months 
for ;i5  cents.  (Stamps  received.) 

Address  THE  ALTRUISTIC  REVIEW, 
Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  111. 


Money  Saving  Catalogue 


OF  BUGGIES 
and  HARNESS 

Full  of  Good  Things  ol  Special  Interest  to  Careful  Buyers. 
GOODS  WARRANTED  FOR  TWO  YEARS. 

Freight  charges  paid  on  shipments  to  certain  localities.  Write 
for  Catalogue ;  we  can  help  you  to  SA  VE  MONEY.  Address 

MIAMI  MAN'F'G  CO.,  300  Neave  Building.  Cincinnati,  0. 


Full;  Warranted.   Oar  Price,  #ffif.50 
Compare  wita  Retell  Prices. 


ArltlL  15,  1804. 
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A  SPRING  SONG. 

Oh,  dear  and  gentle  spring, 
I  sing 

With  gladsome,  mirthful  glee  » 
To  see 
You  on  the  wing. 
My  mind 
Hath  pined 
For  your  return — 
A  yearn 
Full  18  karats  strong— 
Proportionally  long. 
Not  that  I  love  the  lassitude, 
With  which  my  spirit  is  imbued 
When  you  come  on  the  scene, 
With  grasses  green;  , 
Not  that  I  love  your  most  unpleasant  way 
Of  sprinkling  hot  and  cold  throughout  the 
day; 

Your  beastly  plan 
Of  aggravating  man 
By  sending  blizzards  when  lie's  dressed  for 
heat, 

And  making  things  red-hot  when  he  fears 
sleet; 

Not  that  I  love  one  of  your  fads.untold; 
But  I  rejoice  because  you  bring  me  gold. 
For  I'm  a  druggist  keen,  and  o'er  the  counter 
take 

A  dollar  for  a  pill  it  costs  a  cent  to  make, 
Which  tired-feeling  people  buy  when  you 
appear, 

Which  neither  harms  nor  cures,  but  much 
allays  their  fear. 

And  so,  oh  spring, 
I  sing 

With  gladsome  glee 
To  see 
You  on  the  wing. 

—Harper's  Bazar. 

FAST  ENOUGH. 

n  employee  of  a  large  granite 
company  was  driving  from  the 
station,  with  several  kegs  of 
blasting-powder  and  dynamite 
cartridges  in  his  load,  and  over- 
look a  young  man  walking. 
Without  waiting  for  an  invita- 
tion, the  pedestrian  sprang  up  into  the  wagon 
and  sat  down  upon  one  of  the  powder-kegs. 

He  was  a  talkative  young  man,  and  began 
at  once  to  make  derogatory  remarks  about 
the  speed  of  the  wagon,  or  the  lack  of  it. 

"We're  passing  everything  on  the  road,"  he 
said  cheerily;  "that  is,  everything  that  is 
stationary." 

Not  receiving  a  reply,  he  continued:  "I  was 
half  a  mind  to  hire  a  landslide  or  a  glacier, 
just  for  speed,  you  know;  but  I  guess  we  are 
doing  about  as  well." 

He  was  silent  for  some  time,  then  he  broke 
forth  again. 

"1  say,  stop  the  horse !  The  earth  is  revolv- 
ing fast  enough  to  get  us  there." 

Just  then  he  prepared  to  scratch  a  match  on 
the  keg.   The  driver  spoke  rather  lazily : 

"If  you  are  goin'  my  way,  this  is  jest  as  fast 
as  it  will  be ;  but  if  you  want  to  go  straight  up 
at  right  angles  to  the  road,  jest  light  that 
match  on  that  powder— an'  you're  there 
now." 

The  young  man  decided  to  walk. 


A 


ARE  YOU  IN  THIS  CLASS? 

Class  in  politics,  stand  up. 

Who  is  guilty  of  false  registration? 

The  other  party. 

Who  is  guilty  of  naturalization  fraud? 
The  other  party. 

Who  appoints  thieves  to  public  offices? 
The  other  party. 

Who  makes  a  political  machine  of  the  police 
force  ? 
Same  old  party. 

Why  do  not  public  officials  and  private  cit- 
izens punish  the  rascals  guilty  of  such  scoan- 
drelism  and  destroy  their  influence? 

Because  all  the  rascality  is  in  the  other 
party,  and  the  party  whose  methods  are  per- 
fectly pure  protects  its  martyrs  on  whom  sus- 
picion falls. 

To  what  party  do  the  ballot-box  stuffers,  the 
naturalization  sharks  and  political  sand- 
baggers  belong? 

To  the  other  party. 

Class  is  dismissed.—  Chicago  News. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS. 

Tommie— "Eh!— Mr.  Snodkins,  gi'  me  ten 
cents.  I  saw  you  kiss  sister." 

Mr.  Snodkins— "Well— ah— here's  a  quarter, 
.but  be  sure  you  don't  tell." 

Tommie— "That's  .all  right.  I'm  used  to 
keeping  it  quiet.  That's  85  I've  earned  this 
I  week." — Harper's  Bazar. 


MAKING  HIM  FEEL  GOOD. 

The  husband— "Going  to  church  to  show 
your  new  bonnet,  my  dear?" 

The  wife— "No;  to  show  everybody  what  a 
generous  and  loving  old  hubby  I've  got."— 
Truth. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

;  An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed 
in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  formula 
of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and  per- 
manent cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis.  Catarrh, 
Asthma  and  ail  Throat  and  Lung  Affections,  also  a 
positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and  all 
Nervous  Complaints.  Having  tested  its  wonderful 
curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desiring  to 
relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge  to 
aJVwho  wish  it.  this  recipe,  in  German,  French  or 
t-nglish,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this 
paper.   W.  A.  Noyes,  820 Powers'  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


AN  OBEDIENT  CHILD. 

"Now,  Johnny,"  said  Mrs.  Bunting  to  her 
little  boy,  who  was  going  to  a  party,  "you 
mustn't  eat  everything  on  the  table,  or  you'll 
be  sick.  Now  promise  me." 

The  promise  was  given,  and  the  little  fellow 
departed  in  high  glee  over  the  prospect  of  a 
good  time.  When  he  returned,  his  mama 
asked  him : 

"Johnny,  did  you  remember  your  promise 
about  eating?" 

"Yes'm;  I  didn't  eat  near  everything  on 
the  table.  I  remembered  what  you  said,  and 
I  didn't  eat  a  bit  of  bread  and  butter,  nor 
meat,  nor  milk,  but  just  mince-pie  and  ice- 
cream and  pickles  and  nuts  and  cake  and 
candy  and—" 

Johnny  didn't  finish.  His  mother  had  fallen 
off  her  chair  in  a  dead  faint. 


CHANCE  TO  BE  USEFUL. 

"Are  you  the  celebrated  Mme.  Bombaston?" 
he  asked,  after  he  had  climbed  four  flights  of 
stairs  and  was  admitted  into  a  mysterious 
apartment. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  bizarre-looking  personage 
who  had  received  him. 
"The  great  clairvoyant?" 
"Yes." 

"And  you  foretell  the  future?" 
"Yes." 

"And  unfold  the  past?" 
"Yes,  yes." 

"Then,"  said  the  visitor,  as  he  took  a  roll  of 
bills  from  his  pocket  eagerly,  "tell  me  what 
it  was  my  wife  asked  me  to  bring  home  for 
her  to-night!"— Harper's  Bazar. 


LITERARY  ITEM. 

Si  Jackson  is  not  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
negroes  in  the  state  of  Texas.  Colonel  Y«r- 
ger,  by  whom  he  is  employed,  was  reading  a 
book.  The  colonel  caught  Si  peeping  over  his 
shoulders,  and  finally  asked  him  what  he 
wanted. 

"I  wants  ter  ask  yer  a  queshun." 
"Well,  what  is  it?" 

"I  has  seed  folks  reading  books  and  news- 
papers and  de  like,  an'  I  jess  wants  ter  know 
which  is  it  yer  reads— de  white  or  de  black."— 
Texas  Sifiings. 

THOSE  WESTERN  ROMANCES. 

Jimson  (who  has  read  Bret  Harte  and  is 
now  registering  for  the  first  time  at  a  far 
western  hotel)— "Say,  stranger,  if  you  hev  a 
corner  where  I  can  bunk  fur  the  night,  which 
the  same  I'm  meanin'  to  do,  fix  her  up  while 
I  take  a  swig  of  tanglefoot." 

Clerk  of  the  far  western  hotel— "I  beg  your 
pardon,  my  dear  sir,  but  I  do  not  quite  com- 
prehend your  meaning.  Just  wait  till  I  ring 
for  our  interpreter." — Chicago  Record. 


THE  WAY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Fiveoclock,  "the  family  are 
most  interesting.  John  dances  divinely,  Tom 
sings  like  an  angel,  David  is  a  famous  foot- 
ball player,  and  Susanne  paints  beautifully 
and  belongs  to  the  reading-club." 

"And  Henry?" 

"Oh,  Henry!  Well,  he's  rather  dull,  you 
know.  He  only  works  and  supports  the 
others." 

NEVER  IN  TRADE. 

Elder  sister  (1994)— "Horrors !  Don't  invite 
those 'Upton  girls.  Their  great-grandfather 
made  his  money  in  trade." 

Younger  sister— "Didn't  ours?" 

Elder  sister — "Mercy,  no!  Our  great-grand- 
father was  a  highly  respected  city  official.  He 
held  an  office  for  ten  years  at  15,000  a  year,  and 
then  died  worth  15,000,000." 


AN  OBJECT  OF  CHARITY. 

Tramp  (piteously)— "Please  help  a  poor 
cripple?" 

Kind  old  gentleman  (handing  him  some 
money)— "Bless  me !  Why,  of  course.  How  are 
you  crippled,  my  poor  fellow?" 

Tramp  (pocketing  the  money)— "Finan- 
cially, sir." 

POLITENESS  PAYS. 

"As  a  man  of  fashion  Dobbins  has  become 
out  of  date,  as  It  were,  since  he  moved  over  to 
Jersey  City." 

"Yes.  The  other  day  Astorbilt  took  off  his 
hat  to  a  lady  with  the  new  flourish,  and  just 
then  Dobbins  passed  and  put  a  dollar  in  it." 


NO  PLACE  FOR  THEM. 

"Have  you  got  any  barons  or  lords  stopping 
here?"  asked  the  newly-arrived  guest. 

"No,  sir,"  answered  the  proprietor.  "We 
ask  cash  in  advance  from  all  people  without 
baggage."  ^_ 

ACQUAINTED  WITH  THEIR  HABITS. 

Sanders— "You  say  your  house  was  broken 
into  while  you  were  out  of  town  by  a  tramp. 
How  do  you  know  it  was  a  tramp?" 

Munson— "Because  he  took  everything  but  a 
bath." 

THE  REAL  OWNER. 

Inquisitive  by-stander— "Is  this  Mr.  Million's 
funeral?" 

Mr.  Coffyn  (of  Mould  &  Coffyn,  funeral 
directors) — "Oh,  no,  sir!  This  is  my  funeral. 
Mr.  Million  is  merely  the  corpse." 


NOT  SUPERSTITIOUS. 

Jenks— "Say,  old  man,  are  you  supersti- 
tious?" 
Smythe— "Not  at  all." 

Jenks— "Then  lend  me  thirteen  dollars."— 
Raymond's  Monthly. 
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"Many  diseases 

arise   from  one  cause 
— blood  impurity. 

Beecham's 
Pills 


(Tasteless)  Q 

Purify  the  blood  and, 
thus,  go  to  the  root 
of  many  maladies. 


25  cents  a  box. 
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BICYCLES  SEW 


HICH 
CRADE  _ 

Anywhere  to  anyone  1  $126  Bicycle  for$12.50 
lAU  styles  and  prices.  $75  "  $37.50 
[gave dealer's  profits|*125       "  $62.50 

  rARUNRT0iP5££i£^  Send  for  large  illustrated  Catalogue  Free 

CASH  BUVEKSi  UNION,  163  W.Van  Buren  St.,B  11,  Chicago,!!]. 


FREE 


A  line  14k  gold  pla- 
ttd  watch  to  every 
reader  of  this  paper. 
QjjCut  this  out  and  send  it  to  us  with 
y   your  full  uame  and  address,  and  we 
will  send  you  one  of  thtaae  elegant, 
**  richly  jeweled,  gold  finished  watches 
ilfl  *>y  express  for  examination,  and  if 
you  thiub  it  la  equal  in  appearance  to 
any  $25.00  gold  watch  pay  our  sample 
price,$3.60,and  it  is  yourB.  We  send 
with  ttye  watch  our  guarantee  that 
you  can  return  It  at  any  time  within 
one  year  if  not  satisfactory,  and  if 
you  sell  or  cause  the  sale  or  six  we 
will  give  you  One  Free*    Write  at 
once,  as  we  shall  send  out  samples 
for  60  days  only„  Address 
THE  NATIONAL  M'F'Q 

&  IMPORTING  CO., 
334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  JXU 


MOTHERS  SEE  HERE. 

I  will  Cure  your  Girl  or  Boy  of  Bed-wetting 

in  two  weeks.    Send  me  $1.00  for  the  medicine 
or  Prescription,  either  one.    Particulars  free, 
DR.  S.  C.  CLARK,  15  Court  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOLKS  REDUCED 


From  15  to  25  lbs.  per 
month  by  a  harmless 
treatment  administered 


by  practicing  physician  of  17  years'  experience.  Noyv" 
bad  effects;  no  detention  from  business;  no  starv-J  \ 
fng;  no  wrinkles  or  flabblness  follow  this  treatment.  It  improves 
the  general  health,  clears  the  skin,  and  beautifies  the  complexion* 
Endorsed  by  physicians  and  leading  society  ladies.  Thousands  cured. 
PATIENTS  TREATED  BY  MAIIj 
Confidentially.   For  particulars  call,  or  address  with  6c  in  stamps, 

O.  W.  IE\  SlVYX>EIt,  M.  IK, 
260  M'VICKER'S  THEATER  BUILDING,  CHICAGO. 


AND  APPL 


(TRADE  HARK.) 

Dr.  a.  Owcn. 


LANCES 


CURE 


ACUTE,  CHRONIC  AND  NERVOUS 
DISEASES  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OP 
DRUGS  OR  MEDICINES. 

UNTOLD  SUFFERING 

AND  MISERY 

RELIEVED  AND  CURED. 

The  Messenger  of  Health  Heartily  Endorsed. 


DANIEL  J.  HOPKINS. 


A  STATEMENT  UNDER  OATH. 


Mount  Pleasant,  Mich., 
August  15,  1892. 
The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance 
Company : 

Dear  Sirs:— I  now  am  able  to  say,  after  hav- 
ing purchased  one  of  your  No.  4  Electric  Belts 
with  Spinal  Appliance  about  one  year  ago, 
that  I  thank  God  I  have  found  relief  from  my 
terrible  suffering  through  the  wonderful  heal- 
ing influence  of  your  wonderful  Body  Belt. 
August  29,  1891,  at  which  time  I  was  a  great 
sufferer,  and  had  been  for  more  than  four 
years,  from  extreme  nervous  prostration,  so 
much  so  that,  on  the  least  excitement,  my 
whole  nervous  system  would  be  all  of  a  tremble 
from  head  to  foot,  and  unable  to  control  my- 
self in  the  least,  and  would  affect  me  to  tears 
like  a  little  child.  I  am  a  farmer  by  profession ; 
in  the  fields,  or  at  work  on  the  farm,  or  at  any 
excitement,  it  had  the  same  effect.  I  could 
not  lift  the  weight  of  five  pounds.  It  so  con- 
tinued with  increased  suffering,  until  I  was 
unable  to  help  myself,  and  for  eight  long 
months  my  suffering  was  intense.  My  stomach 
was  so  weak  that  I  could  not  take  any  food 
but  crackers  and  warm  water  for  the  above 
time.  My  kidneys  were  so  weak  that  I  could 
not  retain  my  urine,  it  would  pass  from  me 
continually,  and  I  was  under  the  necessity  of 
leaving  my  couch  from  six  to  eight  times  a 
night  to  void  my  urine,  which  was  very  pain- 
ful. I  was  also  troubled  with  severe  constipa- 
tion and  piles,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  use 
injections  to  produce  evacuations  of  the  bow- 
els. It  was  very  distressing,  so  much  so  that 
I  had  to  be  lifted  in  and  out  of  my  bed  for 
several  months.  The  doctors  could  do  me  no 
good  whatever,  and  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
that  there  was  no  help  for  me  this  side  of  the 
grave.  My  limbs  would  become  numb  and 
cold,  seemingly  as  ice,  and  I  would  try  with 
hot  bricks,  rubbing  and  all  other  methods  to 
restore  the  circulation  and  natural  feeling, 
but  all  to  no  effect,  and  then  it  would  pass  off. 
Then  again  another  attack  would  occur  which 
would  leave  me  helpless,  and  so  continued 
periodically,  and  I  could  get  no  relief.  The 
doctors  told  me  that  I  must  not  do  any  work, 
and  that  it  would  be  three  years  at  least  before 
I  would  be  able  to  work.  I  agreed  with  them, 
for  I  could  not,  nor  did  I  ever  expect  to  again. 
The  whole  world  seemed  to  me  a  blank,  and 
my  vital  forces  all  had  left  me,  and  my  life 
was  fast  ebbing  away  from  me  through  the 
loss  of  my  life  fluids,  which  doctors  were 
nnable  even  to  check.  I  had  given  up  all  hope 
of  ever  getting  help,  and  death  in  all  its  terri- 
ble forms  stared  me  in  the  face,  from  which 
there  seemed  to  be  no  avenue  of  escape  from 
this  living  horror,  of  which  no  living  person 
is  able  to  know  or  feel,  except  his  sufferings 
be  as  mine  has  been.  In  this  state  of  suffering 
and  agony  I  continued  until  about  one  year 
ago  now  I  met  a  friend  who,  on  seeing  my 


helpless  condition,  advised  me  to  try  one  of 
the  Owen  Electric  Belts.  For  several  weeks  I 
doubted  his  statements  about  what  he  told  me 
of  the  wonderful  healing  properties  of  it,  but 
he  was  so  earnest  and  persistent  that  I  finally 
consented  to  send  for  one.  He  advised  me  to 
send  for  a  No.  4,  with  Spinal  Appliance,  which 
I  did,  at  a  cost  of  $30.00,  which  is  your  price 
for  No.  4  and  Spinal  Appliance.  I  will  say  here 
that  it  is  the  best  $30.00  investment  that  I  ever 
made  in  my  life  in  the  way  of  doctor's  rem- 
edies or  anything  else,  as  I  had  spent  dollars, 
up  into  the  hundreds,  but  could  get  no  relief 
whatever.  As  soon  as  I  received  the  Belt  and 
Appliance,  I  had  it  charged  and  adjusted  and 

fut  on,  and  in  a  short  time  after  putting  it  on 
began  to  feel  wonderful  soothing  and  gentle 
currents  of  its  healing  power  passing  all 
through  me,  clear  to  the  ends  of  my  toes  and 
fingers,  a  prickling  sensation  like  thousands 
of  needles.  Many  were  the  sleepless  nights  I 
had  passed,  unable  to  sleep  but  from  one  to 
two  hours  through  the  whole  night  for  months. 
On  the  third  night  after  wearing  the  Belt  I 
slept  until  morning  and  awoke  greatly 
refreshed.  I  was  not  disturbed,  nor  had  I  to 
void  my  urine  once  through  the  night,  and  I 
have  not  been  bothered  In  that  way  since.  All 
the  drains  upon  the  system  have  ceased,  and 
constipation  and  piles  all  have  left  me  as  if  by 
magic.  My  nerves  have  regained  their  former 
strength,  my  eyesight  and  mind  have  become 
clear,  and  I  have  gained  in  weight  about  fif- 
teen pounds,  and  I  feel  like  a  new  man.  My 
stomach  has  got  back  its  power  of  digestion, 
and  I  can  eat  almost  any  kind  of  food  that  my 
appetite  craves,  without  pain  or  distress.  I 
am  gaining  daily,  and  I  feel  better  and  weigh 
more  than  I  have  for  the  past  ten  years,  and 
it  seems  I  have  a  new  lease  of  life.  I  cannot 
say  enough  in  favor  of  your  wonderful  Elec- 
tric Body  Belt.  It  is  far  superior  to  all  med- 
icines compounded  for  the  relief  and  cure  of 
chronic  and  complicated  diseases  and  broken- 
down  constitutions.  I  would  not  take  $2,000 
for  my  Belt  if  I  could  not  get  another  like  it. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  for  relief  and  cure 
where  all  other  remedies  fail.  I  cannot  praise 
your  Belt  enough,  for  what  it  has  done  for  me 
words  cannot  express.  I  will  say  here  that  I 
recommend  the  Owen  Electric  Belt  to  all  suf- 
fering humanity  who  fail  to  find  relief  from 
other  remedies.  It  is  the  messenger  of  quick 
relief  and  certain  cure  of  all  nervous  debility 
and  other  nerve  troubles.  I  know  it  will  cure 
all  diseases  which  you  advertise  it  to  cure. 

This  you  may  publish  to  let  suffering  human- 
ity know  there  is  relief  and  cure  to  be  found 
in  your  wonderful  Belt  and  Appliances. 

DANIEL  J.  HOPKINS. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  17th 
day  of  August,  1892.  D.  E.  LYON, 

Notary  Public. 
In  and  for  Isabella  County,  Mich. 


Persons  making  inquiries  from  the  writers  of  testimonials  will  please  inclose  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope,  to  insure  a  prompt  reply. 

OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOCUE 

Contains  fullest  information,  list  of  diseases,  cut  of  Belts  and  Appliances,  prices,  sworn  testi- 
monials and  portraits  of  people  who  have  been  cured,  etc.  Published  in  English,  German, 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  languages.  This  valuable  catalogue  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  six  cents  postage. 

THE  OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT  AND  APPLIANCE  CO, 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  ONLY  FACTORY, 

THE  OWEN  BTvUCTRIC  BEI/T  BUILDING, 

201-211   STATE  STREET,   CHICAGO,  ILL., 

The  Largest  Electric  Belt  Establishment  in  the  World. 

WHEN  WRITING  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 
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JHE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE!. 


APHit  IS,  1894. 


EXTRACTS  z^P=^D 
FROM  CORRESPONDENCE.  ^p£>V 

From  Washington.— King  county  is  a  very 
pleasant  place;  has  good  water  and  timber 
and  is  very  healthy.  Is  a  good  fruit  country, 
and  produces  fine  crops  of  wheat  and  nearly 
all  vegetables.  It  has  a  very  mild  climate,  no 
hard  storms  either  in  summer  or  winter. 
Still,  it  has  its  drawbacks.  It  is  so  rainy  that 
it  is  unpleasant  working  outside;  but  one 
soon  gets  used  to  the  rain,  as  it  does  not  fall  in 
torrents,  but  so  easy  that  we  can  scarcely  tell 
that  it  is  raining,  unless  we  are  out  in  it. 

Covington,  Wash.  H.  B.  C. 


From  Oregon.— We  think  this  is  one  of  the 
most  healthful  climates  on  this  coast.  Invalids 
■who  come  here  are  benefited.  I  have  lived 
in  six  other  states,  but  like  this  the  best.  Lots 
are  given  for  building  purposes.  Land  is  from 
830  to  S100  per  acre ;  it  can  be  bought  in  five  and 
ten  acre  tracts.  A  few  raise  grain,  but  the 
land  is  best  for  fruit.  All  the  new  settlers  are 
going  into  fruit  culture.  This  locality  is 
called  Waldo  Hills.  We  can  see  snow  the 
year  around.  They  say  this  is  woman's  par- 
adise, but  death  on  the  men,  as  the  men  can 
work  all  winter.  All  the  plowing  is  done  du- 
ring the  rainy  season.  Any  one  wanting  a 
pleasant  location  should  come  here. 

SJiaw,  Oregon.  H.  L.  F. 


From  Montana.— Our  winter  has  been  a 
long  but  not  very  cold  one.  This  is  a  very 
good  climate.  The  springs  and  summers  are 
cool.  We  have  some  rain  in  summer,  but  not 
enough  to  insure  good  crops,  although  a  great 
many  ranchmen  depend  on  the  rain  to  raise 
crops;  but  they  do  not  get  on  an  average  more 
t.han  one  good  crop  out  of  three.  Those  who 
irrigate  always  get  good  crops.  Oats  average 
60  to  70  bushels  an  acre ;  wheat,  40  to  50  bushels. 
Stock  raising  and  mining  are  the  leading 
industries.  Great  Falls  is  our  market.  There 
is  some  government  land  not  yet  taken. 
Poultry  raising  is  a  paying  business  here  if 
managed  properly.  Eggs  sell  in  winter  for  35 
cents  a  dozen,  in  summer  for  25  cents. 

Belt,  Montana.  S.  H. 


From  Texas.-  Wise  county  has  sandy  land 
(timber)  and  black  wax  prairie.  Corn,  cotton, 
wheat  and  oats  produce  well  here.  Fruits, 
excepting  apples,  do  well.  Corn  yields  20  to 
40  bushels  an  acre;  wheat,  15  to  50  bushels 
per  acre ;  oats,  20  to  100  bushels  per  acre. 
Two  railroads  run  through  the  county, 
affording  easy  means  of  transportation.  Land 
sells  for  88  to  850  per  acre.  Very  good  land 
can  be  bought  near  the  railroad  for  815  per 
acre.  Farm  laborers  get  from  812  to  825  a 
month.  I  would  not  advise  a  man  without 
capital  to  come  here,  but  with  from  8500  to 
81,000  a  man  can  do  very  well.  If  any  one 
wants  to  settle  here,  it  will  pay  him  to  come 
and  look  at  the  country  before  moving  here. 
The  people  are  kind  and  obliging  to  strangers, 
and  though  poor,  their  hospitality  is  free. 

Garvin,  Texas.  S.  M.  W. 


From  Idaho.— Kootenai  county  is  destined 
to  become  one  of  the  best  fruit-growing  coun- 
ties in  Idaho.  There  is  plenty  of  government 
land  to  be  had.  Land  in  the  valley  is  about  all 
taken,  but  there  remains  plenty  of  good  foot- 
hill land  suitable  for  orchards.  All  laud  has 
to  be  cleared  of  timber  and  brush.  The  Koo- 
tenai valley  is  the  largest  valley  in  Idaho. 
Large  boats  ply  between  Bonner's  Ferry  and 
British  Columbia  points,  on  the  Kootenai 
river,  which  flows  north  through  this  valley. 
Fruit  culture  is  now  past  the  experimenting 
stage.  I  have  seen' fine  pears,  prunes,  cherries 
and  apples  growing  here,  yet  there  are  no 
orchards  here,  the  ranchmen  having  each 
planted  a  few  trees.  This  valley  is  surround- 
ed by  high  mountains  and  our  land  is  nat- 
urally walled  in  by  them.  The  climate  is  very 
healthy.  The  winters  are  mild  and  short,  and 
the  temperature  seldom  reaches  zero. 

Lucas,  Idaho.  F.  M.  L. 


CHEAPEST  LANDS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Considering  the  quick  cultivation,  varied  pro- 
ductions of  high  quality,  and  practically  no 
time  from  the  great  markets  of  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, Detroit,  etc.,  are  in  the  famous  fruit 
belt  of  Michigan,  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan.  A  populated  region  with 
schools,  churches,  railroads,  steamboat  lines, 
telegraphs.  Millions  of  people  to  buy  all  fruit, 
vegetables,  garden  truck  as  fast  as  it  grows, 
and  transportation  ready,  quick  and  cheap 
enough  to  get  it  to  them.  85  to  820  per  acre. 
Write  to  B.  F.  Popple,  G.  E.  Agt.  C.  &  AV.  M. 
R'y,  375  B'way,  New  York,  or  West  Mich.  Land 
Co.,  Muskegon,  Mich.   Mention  this  paper. 


During  her  lifetime,  Mrs.  Astor  bought  an- 
nually many  thousand  copies  of  the  Bible, 
which  she  distributed,  many  of  them  person- 
ally, to  the  little  boys  and  girls  cared  for  by 
the  New  York  aid  societies. 


Pulverized  chalk,  moistened,  will  renew 
the  polish  of  amber.  After  applying  the 
chalk,  rub  the  amber  with  olive-oil  and  then 
lay  It  on  a  soft  piece  of  woolen  goods  until  it 
looks  bright  again. 


A  $65  SEWING  MACHINE  FREE. 

Our  $65  Alvah  Sewing  Machine  now  sold  by 
us  at  $8.25  to  822.50  will  be  placed  in  your 
hojxe  to  us(8  without  cost  of  one  cent  to  you. 
Cut  out  this  advertisement  and  jehd  to  day 
to  ELY  M'F'G  CO.,  Dept.  25  Chicago,  111. 


All  About  Sweet-peas.  A  complete  mon- 
ograph upon  this  popular  flower.  Price,  20 
cents.  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Beautiful  Flower  Garden.  By  F. 
Schuyler  Mathews.  A  book  on  artistic  garden- 
ing, by  a  trained  artist  and  an  enthusiastic 
amateur  gardener.  Price,  50  cents.  W.  Atlee 
Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
i  Injurious  Insects  and  the  Use  of  Insecti- 
cides. By  Frank  W.  Sempers.  A  manual  of 
216  pages  and  185  illustrations,  describing 
noxious  insects  and  the  best  methods  for  their 
repression.  Plainly  written  for  farmers  and 
fruit  growers  for  their  practical  use  in  field, 
orchard  and  garden.  Price,  50  cents.  Pub- 
lished by  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Capons  for  Profit  ;  How  to  Make  and  How 
to  Manage  Them.  Fully  illustrated.  If  a 
beginner  cannot  succeed  by  following  the 
plain  instructions  given  in  this  pamphlet, 
there  is  absolutely  no  hope  for  him.  Capon- 
izing  cannot  be  more  clearly  and  accurately 
described  than  is  done  in  "Joseph's"  new 
book.  Price,  30  cents.  For  sale  by  the  author, 
T.  Greiner,  La  Salle,  New  York. 

The  New. Potato  Culture;  as  developed 
by  the  Trench  system,  by  the  judicious  use  of 
Chemical  Fertilizers,  and  by  the  Experiments 
carried  on  at  the  Rural  Grounds  during  the 
past  sixteen  years.  Second  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  By  Elbert  S.  Carman,  editor  of 
the  Rural  New-Yorker.  The  author's  exper- 
iments were  conducted  with  the  definite 
object  of  helping  to  solve  the  problem,  "How 
to  increase  the  yield  without  proportionately 
increasing  the  cost  of  production."  His  fail- 
ures as  well  as  his  notable  successes  are 
recorded  in  this  complete  treatise  on  potato 
culture.  Potato  gro-w^rs  will  find  the  chapters 
on  chemical  fertilizers  specially  valuable. 
Price,  40  cents  in  paper;  75  cents  in  cloth. 
Published  by  Rural  Publishing  Company, 
New  York.  Farm  and  Fireside  will  fill 
orders. 

Principles  of  Economics;  The  Satisfaction 
of  Human  Wants,  in  so  far  as  their  Satisfac- 
tion Depends  on  Material  Resources.  By 
Grover  Pease  Osborne.  This  volume  is  the 
record  of  an  original  investigation  on  what 
the  author  believes  to  be  the  only  true  line  of 
study  of  economic  science.  Instead  of  start- 
ing with  wealth — indefinite  ground — he  goes 
back  to  the  solid  ground  of  "Satisfaction  of 
Human  Wants."  This  broad  subject  is  most 
admirably  presented  in  outline.  Instead  of 
wealth  he  considers  the  resources  which  the 
world  has  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  wants  of 
mankind;  next,  the  number  of  people  and  the 
wants  to  be  satisfied.  Who  is  to  own  or  con- 
trol the  various  classes  of  these  resources,  and 
what  are  the  reasons  for  such  ownership? 
Then  he  takes  up  the  methods  by  which  the 
resources  can  be  most  economically  used;  then 
the  principles  of  their  exchange  between  vari- 
ous owners;  and  last,  the  distribution  of 
such  resources  as  are  produced  by  modern 
methods,  among  the  various  interests  which 
contribute  to  their  production.  The  book  is 
timely.  It  treats  of  questions  of  the  day  in 
clear,  forcible  language.  Its  originality  and 
freshness  and  aptness  of  illustration  will  pre- 
vent the  reader  from  ever  imagining  that  it  is 
a  work  on  the  "dismal  science."  Published  by 
Robert  Clarke  &  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Manual  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants.  J. 
T.  Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

Farmer's  Friend  Straw-stacker.  Made  by  the 
Indiana  Mfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Choice  Hardy  Trees  and  Plants.  Frederick 
W.  Kelsey,  145  Broadway,  New  York. 

High-class  Dairy  and  Creamery  Apparatus 
and  Supplies.  Porter  Blanchard's  Sons  Co., 
Nashua,  N.  H. 

The  "Plant,  Jr."  Seed-drills.  S.  L.  Allen  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Money  in  Potatoes  and  Beans,  by  S.  A. 
Thomas,  Bingham,  Iowa. 

Buckeye  Harvesting  Machines.  Aultman, 
Miller  &  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Catalogue  of  Dairy,  Creamery  and  Cheese 
Factory  Machinery  and  Supplies.  H.  McK. 
Wilson  &  Co.,  202  Market  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Catalogue  of  Beekeepers'  Supplies.  Charles 
Dadant  &  Son,  Hamilton,  Hancock  Co.,  111. 

Floral  Guide  for  1894.  Geo.  N.  Park,  Libonia 
Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 


The  "Western  Trail"  is  published  quarterly 
by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Railway.  It  tells  how  to  get  a  farm  in  the 
West,  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you  gratis  for  one 
year.  Send  name  and  address  to  "Editor 
Western  Trail,  Chicago,"  and  receive  it  one 
year  free.   John  Sebastian,  G.  P.  A. 


UIA1  I    BftDERQ  Send  10c-  f°r  Postage  & 

WfMLk  I  HrCnv  we  will  mail  youa  beau- 
tiful line  of  samples  and  book  of  instructions  how 
to  paper.  We  retail  at  wholesale  prices.  Agents 
and  paper-hangers  send  $1.00  for  large  books. 
R.  B.  BRADLEY,  704  Grand  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


IjOOK 
HERE 


AGENTS 

and  Farmers  with  no  experience  make  #2.50  an 
hour  during  spare  time.  A.  D.  Bates,  164  W.  Rob- 
bins  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky.,  made  821  one  day, 
8S1  one  week.  So  can  you.  Proofs  and  cata- 
logue free.  J.  E.  Shepakd  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


1PRINTING  OFFICE  15° 

A  large  font  of  Type  (oyct4A)  with  Figurei, 
Holder,  Indelible  Ink,  Pod,  Tweeters,  Corkscrew, 
etc. ,  as  shown  in  cut,  complete  in  neat  case.  Best 
Linen  Marker,  Card  Printer,  etc.  Regular  Price  50e 
Sample  postpaid  for  15c.  to  introduce,  with  Cat- 
alogue of  1000  new  articles.  CAT.  FREE. 
I>'GERSOLL&Bro.65Cortlandt8tN.T.CIty 

20  PER  CENT. 

Dividend  earned  and  paid  for  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary to  our  subscribers.  Our  record  is  unsurpassed. 
December  dividend  21  per  cent.  January  dividend 
20  per  cent.  February  20  per  cent.  Fourteenth  syndi- 
cate now  being  formed.  $4  to  $20  per  month  can  be 
made  by  investing  S20  to  Sioo  in  our  syndicate  plan  of 
speculation.  Send  for  circular.  THOM  PSON  <fc  CO., 
Bankers  and  Brokers,   60  Broadway,  New  York. 

CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOB  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

_  Buys  our  2  drawer  walnut  or  oak  Im< 
proved  High  Arm  Siogersewiogf  machine 
finely  finished,  nickel  plated ,  adapted  to  light 
and  heavy  work;  guaranteed  for  10  Wears;  with 
Automatic  Cob). in  Winder,  Self-Threading  Cylin- 
der Shuttle,  Self.Setting  Needle  and  a  complete 
,set  of  Steel  Attachmento;  shipped  any  where  -  i 
30  Day's  Trial.  No  money  required  in  advance. 
75,000  now  In  use.  World's  Fair  Medal  awarded  machine  and  attach- 
ments. Buy  from  factory  and  save  dealer's  and  agent's  profits, 
rnrr  Cat  This  Oat  and  send  to-day  for  machine  or  large  free 
I  K  t  C  catalogue,  testimonials  and  Glimpses  of  the  World's  Fair. 

OXFORD  MFG.  GO.  342  Wabash  Ave.  CHICAGO, ILL. 


WIFE 

$I4j 


A  r3-TT!T\PTQ  WANTED-One  good 
jlVXJJJJII  Ikj  agent  wanted  in  every 
community  who  desires  to  earn  big  wages. 
Address  at  once.  Farm  axd  Fireside.  Spring- 
field, Ohio. 


Moral:  Insure  your  watch 
movement  in  a  Fahys  Monarch 
14  Karat  Gold  Filled  Watch 
Case.  It  is  strong,  protecting 
the  movement  against  any  ordi- 
nary accident,durable,handsome 


Fahys 


MONARCH 
Trade  Mark 

and  guaranteed  for  21  years. 
Provided  with  the  kant-kum-off 
bow,  insuring  it  against  pick- 
pockets. 

Send  for  free  pamphlet,  "  From  A  to  Z  of  a 
Watch  Case."  Look  for  name  and  trade  mark 
on  all  our  goods. 

Joseph  Fahys  &*  Co.,  41  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 

DOUBLE  ACTION 
AUTOMATIC 
POLICE  REVOLVER. 
For  HOME  and  POCKET. 
HILL  — He  Pay.  the  Express. 
!  Rubber  stock.  Fine  Nickel  Plated, 
Self  Cocker,  32  or  38  Caliber,  Center 
Fire,  -with  2)4  inch  octagon  barrel, 
I  long  fluted  cylinder,  Five  Shooter.  Sent  C.  O.  D. 
Ion  approval  for  88.45.       W.  HILL  &  CO., 
*«7  State  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

FITS  CURED 

(From  IT.  S.  Journal  0/ Medicine.) 
Prof.W.  H.Peeke,whomakesaspecialty  of  Epilepsy, 
nas  without  doubt  treated  and  cured  more  Cases  than 
any  living  Physician ;  his  success  is  astonishing.  We 
have  heard  of  cases  of  20  years'  standing  cured  by  him. 
He  publishesa  valuable  work  on  this  disease  which  he 
sends  with  a  large  bottle  of  his  absolute  cure,  free  to 
any  sufferer  who  may  send  their  P.O.  andExpress  ad- 
dress. We  advise  anyone  wishing  a  cure  to  address, 
Prof.  W.  H.  PEEKE,  F.  D.,  4  Cedar  St.,  New  YorfS 


RUBBER  STAMPS.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
"to  agents.  The  G.  A.  Harper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


WE 


ole..  In  yonr  locality  foronrsyiv 

 A,  CASH  PAID.  NocBtmuwinc. 

KucloiosUmp.  DISTRIBUTING  BDBEAU,  P.O.Box  1925.  New  Yoik  Cit,. 


WANT  TO&todistribnto  circulars,  umpl 
of  big  advert 


AGENTS 


wanted  in  erery  town.  Something 
new.  $75  a  month.  Write  quick. 
Sherman  A  Butler,  *26W.  Lake  St.Chieaio 


U 


DPI  CTfiU'QPARiU  has  sold  for$2.00.  I  send  it 
NULL  I  UNI  OtaMDIHandIirsMagazine,6months 
for  only10c.,poBt-p'd.  E.F.MASOS,132  Church  St., N.Y. 


**  1 1  cciicd  iu»uTcnt°seI1°ure°°dsbysamPlestothe 

NALLOMlN  WAN  I  CU  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  sell 
on  sight  to  every  business  man  or  firm;  liberal  salary,  money 
advanced  for  advertising  and  expenses,    Permanen  position. 
Address  with  stamp,  KING  MFG.  CO.,  A  64  Chicago,  III. 


LADY  WANTED! 


at  home,  to  assist  ua  preparing  ad- 
dressee, also  other  writing  and  easy 
office  work.  J25  to  330porweelcontire 
a^^^a^a^^^^B^^aaa^a^BB^^a^al  year.  If  convenient  encloso  Stamp. 
WOMAN'S  C0-0P£KATiVfi  TOILET  CO.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.  (Ino.) 


$5.00fee|000 


CASH  to  distribute  circulars.  Send 
4c  stamps.  Pioneer  Mfg.Co.Chicago 


WORK 


FOR  ALL.  $75  a  month  salary  and  ex- 
penses paid.  If  you  want  employment  write 
at  once  to  P.  O.  VICKESY,  Augusta, Maine. 


YOUR  FUTURE  REVEALED./ 

Send  your  name  and  address  to  Box  D 
1692,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  free  book,  which] 
tells  you  how  to  read  your  own  fortune.  , 


AGENTS  MM  S5  a  Pay  gSSSSTJ^SSS 

RetaU^^ts^ato^^oldinaliouee.  Sample  post- 
agepaid,  fivecents.  FORSHEE&CO.Cineinnati.O 


7Tf~"£5MTQ  1  I  send  samples  of  this  Chopping 
1  °  '  Knife,  FREE.yes  free,  postpaid, 
also  other  newfast  selling  articles.jusfout.  Iromen- 
6e  sellers.  Big  pay.  "Write  at  once,a  postal  will  do. 
"    The  Rundcll  Mfy.,Horseheads,N.Y,  or  Joliet,  111. 


A  WOMAN'S  SUCCESS 

at  Some.  Instructions  FREE  to  lady  readers.  Send  stamp, 
(No  humbug),   U1KS.  i.  A.  DUNNING,  BoxlS-  Anna,  Ohio. 


$15.00  TO  $40.00   A  WEEK 

Can  be  made  working  for  us.  Of  special  interest  and 
value  to  all  farmers.  Spare  hours  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage.   S.  I.  Bell  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 
or  COMMISSION,  to  handle  the  New  Patent 
Chemical  Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agents  mak- 
ing S.">n  per  week.    Monroe  Eraser  Mf  g  Co.,  X98,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 

M3SCT  UAVC  AGENTS  AT  ONCF.  Sam- 
Ill  U  O  I  rlAVLple  Sashlock  free  by  mail  for  2c. 
stamp.  Immense.  Unrivalled.  Only  good  one  ever 
invented.  Keats  weight*.  Sales  unparalleled.  812 
a  day.  Write  quick.  BKOUAltl),  Box  S7  .  Phila. 


I $80  A  MONTH^e^nlos^' 
(40  a  month  to  distribute  circulars,  salary  paid  monthly.  Samp)' 
r 


of  our  goods  and  contract  free.  Send  10  cts.  for  postage,  packioi 
[etc.  Wb  Mean  Business,  UNION'  SUPPLY  CO..  Chicago.  Ii.ul 


J 


Can  be  made  by  working 

for  us.  Parties  preferred  who 
have  a  horse  and  can  give  their 
whole  time  to  our  business. 
Even  spare  time  will  pay  splen- 
didly. This  announcement  is  of 
special  interest  to  farmers  and  farmers'  sons,  and  others 
residine  in  the  rural  districts.  A  few  vacancies  also  in 
;owns  and  cities.       B.  F.  JOHNSON  A;  CO.. 

No.  5  South  11th  St.,  JU  icUinond,  Va. 


$12  TO  $35 
PER  WEEK 


IF  YOU  WANT  WORK 


that  is  pleasant 
ami  p  r  o  fi  t  a  b  le 
send  us  your  ad- 
dress ininiediately.  We  teach  men  »n<l  women  bow 
to  earn  from  $5.00  per  day  to  $.'1,000  P<-r 
year  without  having  bad  previous  experience,  and 
furnish  the  employment  at  which  they  can  make 
that  amount.  Capital  unnecessary;  atrial  will  cost 
you  nothihir.  Write  to-day.  Meution  this  paper. 
E.  C.  ALLEN  &  CO..  Box  1013,  Augusta,  Me. 


J1^^CAKD3,   MOTTOES.    GAMES.    PUZZLES,  ftc, 
t||J|l  AGT" S  FDLL  OUTFIT  AND  TB18  RING,  2  CTS. 
w  ^  TDTTLE  BaOS.  MFG.  CO.,  TOTOKKT,  CONN. 


HOLD  TO  THE  LIGHT  CARDS  and  two 

SAMPLE  ALBUMS  OF  CAItDS  FOR  AGENTS.  ALL  POST-PAID 
JO  CENTS.   Addrow,    BANNER  CABD  CO.,  CADIZ,  OBJO. 


lOO 


CARDS 


FOR  1894.  50  Sample  Styles 

AND  LIST  OF  400  PREMIUM  ARTICLES 
FREE. HAVE RFULD  PUB  CO.CAD1Z.0HIO 


NEW  CARDS 


cud  2c.  BUmpTortln  FINEST  SAMPLE  BOOK  of 
tnuiao  HiJdeo  Name.  SiU  Friw  EQT.Iop.,  B.T.1 
-ige.  FanrTSbape  Calling  C.rdi.  Etc.  «r.r  off.rtd, 
NO  TKASH.    Puckoyo  Card  Co.,  LuMjdUo,  Ohio. 


fOUR  NAME  on  25  BE**JTIFUL  CARDS 


■  I  AU  1'UiiKAi'ii  ALBUM.  1  RING.  I  KNIFE,  IE 
Poekol  Pencil.  Imt.  GOLD  PEN  iiAGENT'S  OUTFITE 
OF  430  SAMPLE  CARDS,  SCRAP  PICTURES,  *c.B 
ALL  iOc  KING  CARD  CO..  NORTH  HAVEN.  CUNN.  t 


YOUR  NAME 


On  '.'j  LnTely  Cards. 


'  480  Allaum  Jlottoes.io 
j50  Conversation  andCoi 

ing  C*rd«,  1  Ring,  1  Comic^ 
I  Sc&rf  Pia.NewCombin&tioa 

 1  Pen  &  Pencil,  and  Aeent'f 

OUTFIT  FOR  1894.  ALL  10c.    GLSN  CARD  CO.,  NORTH  HAVEN.  CONN. 


RiSl 

fco  o  o  o  o  o  o  oaf  I 


I  ATFCT  3  ft  U  AC  VQKDS  and  MUSIC,  6  Tricks, 
Ltt  I  LCt  |    OUnUO  10  Games,  96  Secrete,  Dream 
I  Guide,  17  Pictures  Pretty  Girls, and  Magazine  3  months,  all  for 
,  14  one-cent  stamps.  H.  BELL  &  CO.,  Station  A,  Boston,  Mass. 


YOUR 
NAME 

beautifully 

printed  on  25  LOVELY  CARDS  \ 

Assorted  Fans,  Baskets,  Envelope  Card*,  Silk  \ 
Fringed,  etc.,  etc.,  1  set  Joker's  Cards,  (But-?? 
too  Boaters)  12  Comio  Transparent  Cards,*1 
<Great  Fun)  and  our  Eureka  Budget;  This  is  ft  Gold  mine  [jon  wan  tit}  coo. 
tsininj  79  valuable  MoneyMaking  Secrets  from  which  fortunes  are  being  matioj 
Popular  Sonps,  Autograph  Selections,  Golden  Wheel  Fortune  Teller, Dictionary 
Of  Dreams,  Flirtation  Signals,  The  Lovers*  Telegraph,  Li  Portraits  of  Popuioi 
fLadies,  Eto.,  Etc.;  also  our  Ponular  paper  3  months.   All  for  10  cents. 

CJLLNTON  ifKOTUEKS.  Clintonvllle*  Conn. 

DIAMONDS  &  RUBIES 

Are  the  most  fashionable  jewels  In 
the  world.  A  ring  with  a  cluster 
or  these  (rems,  artistically 
set,  is  so  handsome  no  picture  can 
show  its  beauty.  We  will  send  a  Ring 
set  with  Six  Beautiful  Gems, 
three  ot  each  kind,  Fit  ft  k  to  all  who 
send  15  cents  for  a  Six  Months'  trial  subscription  to 
Modern  Storibs,  a  large  16  page  Story  Paper.  AddrcBS, 
Modern  Stories,  lock  Box  88,  if e w  York  City 


BrAQ  THI^  Good  artificial  whiskey  made  cheap. 
"Lnu  ln"  Send  me25c.for  the  recipe  how  to  make 
it.   Address  J.  F.  Watts  Receipt  Co.,  Brame,  Miss. 

TURKISH  HAIR  ELIXIR 

Grows  a  HoUtt  Beard,  a  Glossy  Moustache,  Beautiful  Eyebrows,  «f 
Luxuriant  Hair  on  Bstd  Heads  in  one  month  or  money  refunded. 
A  preparation  that  may  be  relied  on,  and  every  pkge  is  sold  with  a 
guarantee.  Price  25  cts.  ready  for  use,  3  for  50  cm.  sealed  by  mail. 
TRKMONT  MAN'G  CO.,  Sta.  A,  Boston,  Maes. 


"Perfect 
Manhood 

AND 

How  to 
Attain  It." 


^  A  Wonderful 
New  Medical 
Book,  written 
fur  Men  Only. 
One  copy  may 
be  had  free  on 

application. 


Erie 
Medical 
Co., 

Niagara  Square, 
Buffalo  N.  Y 


Is  a  DISEASE* 
It  can  be  Cured 

by  administer- 


DRUNKENNESS 

ing  Dr.  Haines'  tiolden  Specific.  It  can  be 
given  without  the  knowledge  of  the  patient,  if 
desired,  in  coffee,  tea  or  articles  of  food.  Cures 
guaranteed.  Send  for  circulars.  €r©M>EJf 
SPECIFIC  CO.,  ISSBace  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
BSTTne  Only  Cure,  lietvarc  of  Imitators. 


TRUSSES 


on  30QaysTrlal 

Easy,  durable  and 
cheap.    A  radical 
cure  effected.  Send  for  sealed  catalogue. 
Eggleston  Truss  Co.  tJ9  Dearborn  St.  Chicago. 


FOR  LADIES  ONLY^LT. 

Valuable  Secret  that  cost  me  $5.00  and  a  Rubber  Shield  for  30 eta. 
tynre.  J.A.EINSMAN  &  CO.,26  River  St„  CHICAGO,  TT.T., 


m  ■  nf  rni  I/O  reduced.  15  lbs. 
Eg  n  ■      ruuna  a  month  :  anyone 

g  Mm  I  cau  make  remedy  at  bonie. 
■  ■  ■  ■  Miss  M  .  A i n ley, Supply,  Ark., 
says,  "I  lost -13  lbs.  and  feel  splendid."  No 
starving. No  sickness. Particulars  (sealed) 
2c. HALL  &  UO.,B.,Box  404,Sr.Louis,Mo. 


FAT  FOLKS. 

Gradual  reduction,  safe 
and  lastinjr  resultspuar- 
anteed  ;  advice  free.  PROF.  X.  DYX,  New  York  City. 


CANCER 

™Weber.  12 


Its  care  by  scientific  local  treat- 
ment.   20  Years  Experience. 
Book.  Free.    Drs.  McLeish  and 
Weber,  123  John  Street,  Cincinnati, Ohio. 


My  ELECTRIC  BELT  sent  on  TRlAtpppT1 

Givesize. Dr. Judd, Detroit, Mich. Wan tagts.*  i^JJ-Ci 


Tlorptiine  Habit  Cared  in  lO 
to  go  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 

Dr.  J.Stephens,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


OPIUM 


or  Morntiine  Habit  Cnred  at 
Home.  Trial  Free,  fio  Pain. 
Comp'd  Oxygen  A«s'D,f  t.Wayne.Ini. 


OPIUM 


and  WHISKEY  Habits 
cured  at  home  without  pain. 
Book    of  particulars  free. 

li.  M. WOOL  LEY, M.D.Atlanta, Ga 


RUPTURE 


A  positive  radical  Curo  at  boma. 
(Scaled.)  1!  jiviru  full  [.  iniTulnrs 
Sent  Free  Addrcas  DE.  W.S.RICE, 
Box  F,  SmithviUe,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Al/FRV  IIQrrill  InTentfon  for  man  or  woman. 
VLnT  UOCr  UL  sample  sent  (sealed)  25  cte.  2 
for  40cte.  Rubber  Specialty  Co., Box  1U4, Oswego, N.Y 

NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED 

by  l»y  Invisible  Tubular  Cushion.    ^  hisperB  heard. 
Successful  whenallremediesfflH.  Sold  on  I  v  rnrf 
ty  F.Hiscox,85S  B'way,  New  York.  Writ*  for  book  of  proofs  I 


Electrobole  gives  instant 
relief,  final  cure  in  a  feW 
days,  and  never  returns ; 
puree:  no  salve;  no  suppository.  Mailed  freer 
dress  J.  H.  Reeves,  Box  695,  New  York  City,  N."S£ 


Tf  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


Aphil  15,  1894. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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eautiful  Scenes 

for  io  cents. 

All  the  marvelous  Exhibits,  Scenes  and  Surroundings  which  produced  the  sublime  spectacle  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  have  passed  away, 
but  thanks  to  photography,  they  yet  live  for  the  entertainment  and  edification  of  the  multitudes  and  for  posterity  in  a  realistic  and 


Showing  pictures  of  the  grand  Exhibition  Buildings,  of  beautiful  Foreign,  State  and  Territorial  Buildings  with  their  glittering  domes  and  towers,  of 
massive  Arches,  of  noble  Statuary,  of  jetting  Fountains,  of  beautiful  Interior  Exhibits,  of  Venetian  Gondolas,  gliding  over  the  winding 
Lagoons,  of  Pavilions,  of  Foreign  Villages,  of  Cafes,  of  the  Wooded  Island,  and  many  other  attractions  of  the  Dream  City  and 

The  Famous  Midway  Plaisanee,  the  Bazaar  of  Nations,  or  the  Side  shows  of  the  World's  Fair. 

Some  of  the  pictures  are  9  inches  wide  by  12  inches  long,  and  are  the  grandest  pictures  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  existence.   They  are 

COPSES  OF  $40,00  WORTH  OF  SUPERB  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

These  pictures  are  truly  wonderful  in  beauty  and  effect.     They  are   Historical,  Educational,  Entertaining,  Superb, 

Sublime,  Magnificent,  the  Best,  the  Finest,  the  Grandest. 


THOSE  WHO  WENT  TO  THE  FAIR 
Will  live  again  in  these  pictures  and  accompanying  descriptions,  the 
delights  they  experienced  on  that  memorable  trip  to  the  Fair.  They  are 
sure  to  exclaim,  "Why,  it  seems  as  though  I  am  right  there!" 


THOSE  WHO  DID  NOT  GO 

Will  find  in  them  a  source  of  great  delight  and  education.  With  such 
pictures  and  descriptions  they  can  yet  visit  the  Fair  in  all  its  glory. 
Parents  should  secure  this  beautiful  pictorial  history  for  their  children. 


THESE  PICTURES  MUST  BE  SEEN  TO  BE  APPRECIATED.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  their  beauty  in  words.  They  contain  all  of  the  finest  views 
and  photographic  gems  of  the  World's  Fair.  They  are  worthy  of  a  prominent  place  on  the  center-table  of  the  most  elegant  mansion,  but  we  furnish  them  so 
reasonably  that  they  can  now  be  had  to  ornament  the  humblest  home.    Accurate  descriptions  are  furnished  with  the  pictures,  making  a  grand  pictorial  history. 

The  photographs  of  these  same  views  sold  on  the  World's  Fair  grounds  for  fiom  50  cents  to  three  dollars  each. 

The  Photographic  Panorama  of  the  World's  Fair  Contains  232  Superb  Pictures 

Divided  for  convenience  into  four  parts,  known  as  Part  One,  55  pictures ;  Part  Two,  55  pictures ;  Part  Three,  55  pictures ;  Part  Four,  67  pictures. 

THOUSANDS  OF  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS  HAVE  RECEIVED  PART  ONE — THE  OTHER  THREE  PARTS  ARE  NOW  READY, 
i  We  will  mail,  post-paid,  any  ONE  part  for  io  cents. 

Any  TWO  parts,  containing  not  less  than  no  pictures,  given  Free  with  a  yearly  subscription  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  at  6o  cents. 
Club  of  Two,  $i.    Club  of  Three,  $1.35.    Club  of  Ten,  $4.00.    Club  of  Twenty,  $7.00.    No  lower  rate  than  35  cents  given  to  agents 

or  club  raisers  on  this  premium.    Each  member  of  the  club  may  have  Free  any  two  parts. 
Any  ONE  part  will  be  given  as  a  premium  to  any  one  sending  one  yearly  subscriber  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


GRANDEST  BARGAIN  EVER  HEARD  OF 

In  the  history  of  book-making-.    Everyone  who  reads  this  will  at  once  realize  that  this  is  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  get  a  good  Atlas  of  the  World  for  almost  nothing'. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  ATLAS  CONTAINS  OVER  200  LARGE  MAPS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


IT  GIVES  THE  POPULATION 


OF 


EACH  STATE  AND  TERRITORY 

OF  ALL  COUNTIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

OF  AMERICAN  CITIES  WITH  OVER  5,000  INHABITANTS 


BY  THE  LAST  U.  S.  CENSUS 


HANDSOME  MAPS. 

The  handsome  Maps  of  all  the  States  and  Territories  in 
the  Union  are  large,  full  page,  with  a  number  of  double- 
page  maps  to  represent  the  most  important  States  of  our 
country.  All  Countries  on  the  Face  of  the  Earth  are 
Shown.  Rivers  and  Lakes  are  Accurately  Located.  All 
the  Large  Cities  of  the  World,  the  Important  Towns  and 
Most  of  the  Villages  of  the  United  States  are  given  on  the 
Maps.  It  gives  a  Classified  List  of  All  Nations,  with  forms 
of  Government.  Geographical  Location,  Size  and  Popula- 
tion. 

OVER  200  MAGNIFICENT  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  MAPS 

Embellish  nearly  every  page  of  the  Atlas,  and  faithfully 
depict  scenes  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  They 
are  intensely  interesting,  and  constitute  an  art  collection 
which  will  be  viewed  with  pleasure  and  admiration  for 
years  to  come.  Among  the  many  illustrations  we  will 
mention  a  few : 

The  Masonic  Temple  at  Chicago,  the  tallest  building 
in  the  world;  The  Auditorium  Building  at  Chicago; 
The  Woman's  Temple,  the  handsomest  building  in 
Chicago;  Bartholdi's  Statue  of  Liberty,  The  "White 
House  at  Washington,  The  Q-seat  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
Mirror  Lake  (Yosemite  Valley),  El  Capitan  (Yosemite 
Valley),  Waterfall  and  Cave  in  New  Zealand,  Jordan 
River,  Murohison  Waterfall  (Upper  Nile),  Pilot  Knob 
(Iron  Mountain,  Missouri),  United  States  Signal  Ser- 
vice (Pike's  Peak,  Colorado),  Giant's  Gap  (American 
Biver  Canon,  Colorado),  A  Scene  in  Tropical  Florida, 
Falls  of  the  Bhine,  The  Matterhorn  Mountain  (Swit- 
zerland), Scenes  in  and  Near  the  City  of  Peking  (China), 
Island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  State  Capitols,  State  Seals, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

BETTER  THAN  ANY  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  ATLAS  is  superior  to  any  school 
geography  published.  Every  school  boy  and  girl  and  every 
college  student  should  have  one.  Its  larger,  better  and 
more  numerous  maps,  together  with  its  trifling  cost, 
render  it  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  study  of  geography, 
Parents  should  not  fail  to  provide  their  children  with  it, 
and  thus  place  in  their  hands  a  potent  and  comprehensive 
educational  aid,  supplementing  and  assisting  the  work  of 
the  school. 


Premium  No.  11. 


SPECIAI,  FEATURES 


Miniature  out  of  Atlas.  Size,  Open,  14  by  22  In.:  Closed,  14  by  11  In. 


Relating  to  each  state  are:  Population  for  the  Past  50 
Years.  A  Condensed  History.  Number  of  Miles  of  Rail- 
road. Peculiarities  of  Soil  and  Climate,  together  with  the 
Chief  Productions,  Principal  Industries  and  Wealth. 
Educational  and  Religious  Interests.  Interest  Laws  and 
Statutes  of  Limitations. 

THIS  ATLAS  contains  a  vast  amount  of  historical, 
physical,  educational,  political  and  statistical  matters  so 
comprehensively  arranged  that  any  part  of  it  may  fee 
found  with  a  moment's  search.  This  department  com- 
prises a  General  Description  of  the  World. 

ITS  SPECIAL  FEATURES  RELATING  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  ARE-. 

The  Popular  and  Electoral  Votes  for  President  in  1884, 
1888  and  1892,  by  States.  List  of  all  the  Presidents,  Agri- 
cultural Productions,  Mineral  Products,  Homestead  Laws 
and  Civil  Service  Rules,  Statistics  of  Immigration,  1820  to 
1891,  Public  Debt  for  the  past  100  Years,  Commercial  Fail- 
ures for  1890  and  1891,  Gold  and  Silver  Statistics,  Number 
and  Value  of  Farm  Animals,  Cultivable  Area  as  Compared 
with  Increase  of  Population,  Postal  Information,  with 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Rates,  and  Other  Information  tbat 
should  be  in  every  Home,  Store,  Office  and  School-room. 

AN  UP-TO-DATE  ATLAS  FOR  UP-TO-DATE  PEOPLE. 

Every  person  who  reads  the  current  periodical  literature 
of  the  day  needs  a  concise,  accurate  and  comprehensive 
Atlas  of  the  World,  for  the  purpose  of  geographically 
locating  the  stirring  events  with  which  the  world  teems, 
and  of  which  we  learn,  almost  coexistent  with  their 
occurrence,  through  the  electric  currents  that  now  girdle 
the  globe.  We  live  in  an  age  of  intelligence — an  age  of 
multiplied  means  for  acquiring  knowledge — an  age  that 
condemns  ignorance  because  of  these  numerous  sources 
of  information  so  freely  and  widely  diffused.  If  you  wish 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  by  accurately  locating  in 
your  mind  every  violent  upheaval  of  the  earth,  the  march 
of  contending  armies  where  war  exists,  the  progress  of 
scientific  explorers  in  unknown  lands,  or  the  happenings 
and  accidents  constantly  agitating  every  part  of  the 
world,  you  should  have  at  hand  a  copy  of  the  "  People's 
Atlas  of  the  World."  Never  before  has  so  valuable  an 
Atlas  been  offered  at  so  low  a  price. 


THOUSANDS  IN  VALUE  FOR  ALMOST  NOTHING. 


The  People's  Atlas  of  the  World  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  with  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  for  60  cents. 
A  Club  of  Two  for  $1.    A  Club  of  Three  for  $1.35.    A  Club  of  Ten  for  $4.00.    A  Club  of  Twenty  for  $7.00. 
Each  member  of  the  club  can  choose  the  People's  Atlas.   In  clubs  the  premiums  are  sent  to  the  club  raiser  for  distribution,  and  the  paper  direct  to  the  subscriber. 
After  sending  twenty  subscribers  a  club  raiser  can  send  small  clubs  at  the  lowest  rate. 

ThePe°PIe's  Atlas  given  as  a  premium  to  any  one  sending  "one  yearly  subscriber"  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside.  PREMXUMS  are  offered  for  subscriptions  taken  at  the  regular 
price  of  'one  yearly  subscription,"  and  if  an  agent  or  club  raiser  gives  the  subscriber  the  benefit  of  the  clubbing  price,  no  premium  ot  cash  commission  can  be  allowed. 

Are  earning  big  wages  every  day  by  taking  subscriptions  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside  in  connection  with  the  People's  Atlas  as  a 
premium.     Write  to-day  for  our  terms  to  agents,  or  better  still,  save  time  and  money  by  ordering  an  outfit  and  begin  at  once. 

;nt's  outfit  No.  11,  30  cents.   It  consists  of  the  People's  Atlas  of  the  World,  agent's  instruction  book,  with  particulars  how  to  con- 


AGENTS 


Price  of  agent 

duct  the  business,  and  all  necessary  blanks,  and  everything  complete  for  the  agent  to  begin  the  business. 


Order  outfits  by  the  number. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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Aprtir.  15,  1894. 


Don't  Tobacco  Spit  and  Smoke 
Your  Life  Away. 

Ah.!  what  a  warning  this  should  be  to  millions  of  America's  men  who  are  daily 
tearing-  down  their  naturally  strong  physical  and  nervous  system.    Do  you  smile 
when  we  say  that  the  use  of  tobacco  is  not  a  "habit"  but  a  disease?    Stop  a  mo- 
ment! Did  you  not  educate  yourself  to  use  tobacco — did  not  take  to  it  natur- 
ally? Well,'no!  And  now  you  want  it — why?   Because  tobacco  tastes  good? 
No,  but  to  gratify  a  feelling  hard  to  explain,  and  only  satisfied  by  nicotine. 

|  pC'C  QHOPT^   The  use  of  tobacco  makes  it  shorter. 

^  ^  ■  We  want  to  say  right  here  that  we  have 

not  the  time,  much  less  the  inclination,  to  preach  printed  sermons  for  the  sake 
of  making  a  man  quit  tobacco,  If  be  doesn't  know  that  it  hurts  him.  We  want  to 
talk  to  the  man  who  realizes  that  he  is  tobacco  spitting  and  smoking  his  life 
away,  who  wants  to  stop  and  can't.  Do  you  ever  stop  and  think  that  tobacco 
produced  a  diseased  condition  of  the  nervous  system — so  much  so  that  you 
are  compelled, from  time  to  time,  to  feed  the  never-ceasing  demands  with 
tobacco,  and  that  you  may  have,  like  millions  of  other  men, 

A  TOBACCO  HEART? 


Nearly  every  day  tlie 
newspapers  give  an  ac- 
count of  some  eminent 

man  falling  suddenly  dead  at  his  desk  from  heart  disease.  As  a  rule  no 
middle-aged  man  in  active  business  dies  thus  suddenly  unless  poisoned, 
and  that  poison,in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  tobacco,  meanwhile  the  slaugh- 
ter goes  on.  The  press  and  the  pulpit  seems  muzzled,  the  majority  being 
participants  in  the  popular  vice,  ana  those  who  are  not  seem  hypnotized 
and  afraid  to  speak  out. 

VITALITY  NICOTINIZED.maSdd?'ZI 

thousands  of  men  feel  the  darkening  clouds  of  early  decline  upon  them, 
because  nature,  not  exhausted  naturally,  but  burdened  with  the  taking  care  of 
a  tobacco-poisoned  blood,  fed  day  aud  night,  has  surely  and  slowly  succumb- 
ed to  the  frightful  effects  of  tobacco  upon  the  vital  forces,  that  makes  strong 
men  IMPOTENT  and  destroys  their  manhood. 

You  ask  for  proof.    Test  No=to=bac  under  our  absolute  guarantee;  feel  how 
quick  No=to=bac  kiils  the  desire  for  tobacco,  eliminates  the  nicotine,  steadies 
the  nerves,  increases  the  weight,  makes  the  blood  pure  and  rich  and  tingling 
with  new  life  and  energy.  Hundreds  of  letters  from  aged  men  testify  to  years 
of  tobacco  slavery,  and  tell  how  No=to=bac  destroyed  tobacco's  power  and 
brought  back  feelings  long  since  dead,  while  sensations 
of  a  younger  existence  once  more  warmed  the  cockles 
of  the  old  man's  heart.  Gloomy  days  were  gone;  the  sun- 
shine was  brighter;  the  warbles  of  the  little  birds  all 
spoke  of  love ;  the  old  man  made  young  again-and  happy. 

NO=TO=BAC  DOESN'T 
CURE  EVERY  ONE. 

What's  the  use  of  telling  a  lie  to  get  caught  at  it?  You 
know  and  so  do  we,  that  the  claim  "never  fails  to  cure"  is 
a  quack  lie,  and  fraud's  talk.  We  do  business  with  the 
good  American  people,  appreciate  their  patronage,  and 
give  value  received.  Our  guarantee  is  clean  cut  and  to 
the  point.  Read  it.  We  would  rather  have  the  good- will 
of  the  occasional  failure  than  his  money.  We  talk  about 
this  iovyour  own  sake  and  to  protect  you  from  frauds  and 
thieves — the  meanest  kind  of  a  thief,  who  would  rob  you 
within  the  pale  of  the  law,  They  go  far  enough  in  the 
imitation  of  No=to=bac  to  practice  a  fraud  on  you  and 
escape  prosecution.  Beware  of  the  man  who  says,  "jusi 
as  good  as  NO-TO-BAC."  It  stands  alone,  hacked  by  men  oj 
national  business  reputation  and  integrity,  who  are  personally 
known  to  the  publisher  of  this  paper,  who  also  is  ready 
to  indorse  our  guarantee.  <£g°Send  for  our  book  and 
read  of  the  thousands  not  only  cured  of  the  tobacco 
habit,  but  made  strong,  vigorous  and  manly  in  strength, 
weight  and  vitality  once  again.,:  You  run  no  risk. 
No=to=bac  is  guaranteed  to  cure  or  money  refunded. 


IT  IS  TRUE, 


TENS  OF  THOUSANDS  OF  TRUTHFUL  TESTIMONIALS 

Have  been  received  in  1893  from  enthusiastic  users  of  NOTO=BAC.  We  print  a  few  to  show  how  NO-TO-BAC  does  the  work.  The  truthfulnessof  testimonials 
printed  in  support  of  proprietary  preparations  is  sometimes  discounted.  IVe  do  not  -want  our  testimonials  discounted,  for  they  are  truth— pure  and  simple. ;  We  know  it,  ana 
propose  to  back  them  up  by  offering  a  reward  of  $5,000  to  any  one  who  can  prove  that  any  testimonial  published  herein  is  f alse,and  that  we  have  knowingly  and  wiiiing- 
ly  caused  to  be  printed  to/z'wioww/s  that  donot,  sofar  as  we  know,  represent  the  honest  opinion  of  the  writers.    Signed,  H.  L>  KRAMER,  Treasurer. 


Tobacco  Caused  Consumption— No-To-Bac 
Cures  the  Tobacco  Habit  and 
Consumptive  Gets  Well. 

Two  Rivers,  Wis.,  Feb.  2— rSpeclal.]— Great  ex- 
citement and  interesthas  been  manifested  in  the 
recovery  of  an  old-time  resident  of  this  town,  Mr. 
Jos.  Bunker,  who  hasfor  several  years  been  con- 
sidered by  all  his  friends  a  hopeless  consumptive. 
Investigation  shows  that  for  over  thirty-two  years 
he  used  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  tobacco  a 
week.  A  short  time  ago  he  was  Induced  to  try  a 
tobacco-habit  cure  called  "No-To-Bac."  Talking 
about  his  miraculous  recovery  to-day  he  said: 
"Yes  I  used  No-To-Bac,  and  two  boxes  completely 
cured  me.  I  thought,  and  so  did  all  my  friends, 
that  1  had  consumption.  Now  they  say,  as  you 
say,  'how  healthy  and  strong  you  look,  Joe,'  and 
whenever  they  ask  me  what  cured  my  consump- 
tion, 1  tell  them  No-To-Bac.  Tbe  last  week  I  used 
tobacco  I  lost  four  pounds.  The  morning  I  began 
the  use  of  No-To-Bac  I  weighed  127}^  pounds;  to- 
day I  weigh  109,  a  gain  of  ll|f  pounds,  leat  hearti- 
ly and  sleep  well.  Before  I  used  No-To-Bac  I  was 
so  nervous  that  when  1  went  to  drink  I  had  to  hold 
the  glass  in  both  hands.  To-day  my  nerves  are 
perfectly  steady.  Where  did  I  get  No-To-Bac?  At 
the  drug  store.  It  is  made  by  the  Sterling  Remedy 
Company,  General  Western  Office  45  Randolph 
street,  Cbicago,  but  1  see  by  the  printed  matter 
that  it  is  sold  by  all  druggists— I  know  all  the 


druggists  in  this  town  keep  it-  I  have  recom- 
mended it  to  over  one  hundred  people  and  do  not 
know  of  a  single  failure  to  cure."  (This  special 
telegram  appeared  in  over  3,000  papers  of  the 
Western  Union  Association.) 

Cured  Three  Brothers  from  Tennessee. 

MeDEARMON,  Tenn.,  June  9,  1S93.— Gentlemen: 
In  regard  to  the  result  of  No-To-Bac  in  my  case  I 
can  cheerfully  say  that  I  am  entirely  cured  of  the 
tobacco  habit.  About  one  and  one-half  boxes  did 
the  work  for  me,  and  my  two  brothers  were  cured 
with  less  than  three  boxes  eacb.  We  have  also 
sold  about  forty  boxes  of  No-To-Bac  with  good  re- 
sults. I  always  speak  in  praise  of  No-To-Bac. 
Tours  truly,  W.  W.  McDearmon. 

Cured  Her  Husband,  TJncle  and  Others. 

Brownsville. Oregon,  July  31, 1893.— Dear  Sirs: 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  No-To-Bac  has  cured  my 
husband,  J.  J.  Brown,  and  I  think,  permanently. 
He  had  used  tobacco  for  eighteen  years.  One  box 
of  No-To-Bac  did  the  work.  Several  others  have 
used  it  upon  bis  recommendation,  and  we  bear 
nothing  but  good  reports.  My  uncle,  who  bad 
been an  incessant  smoker  for  thirty  years,  was 
cured  and  all  he  used  was  one  box.  I  cannot  tell 
you  bow  pleased  I  am  with  No-To-Bac,  for  my 
husband  had  tried  often  to  quit  but  failed.  Yours 
thankfully,  MRS.  J.  J.  Brown. 


Cured  Her  Three  Brothers  of  the  Vile 
Habit. 

Tuckaseigee,  N.  C,  Jan.  2,  1893.— Gentlemen: 
Inclosed  ple/ise  find  order  for  eight  boxes  of  No- 
To-Bac.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  good  thing.  I 
have  seen  the  evil  effects  of  tobacco,  and  want  to 
do  what  1  can  to  destroy  its  influence  with  my 
fellow  men.  Three  of  my  brothers  have  been 
cured  of  the  vile  habit  by  the  use  of  No-To-Bac, 
and  it  had  a  decided  effect  on  one  of  them.  He 
has  gained  in  flesh  rapidly  and  his  skin  looks 
clear  and  healthy.  The  other  two  I  have  not  seen 
since  taking  No-To-Bac,  but  they  are  satisfied  with 
the  treatment.  You  may  put  me  down  as  one  of 
your  agents.  Respectfully,  _ 

Mrs.  Mart  T.  Hooper 

No-To-Bac  Cures   the   Auditor  of  Polk 
County,  Minn. 

CROOKSTON.  Minn.,  Sept.  11,  1893.— Gentlemen: 
On  the  3d  day  of  July  last  I  received  three  boxes 
of  your  No-To-Bac  and  began  using  same  accord- 
ing to  directions.  I  have  not  used  any  tobacco 
from  tbat  day  to  this.  During  the  treatment  my 
appetite  improved  and  I  felt  better.  I  am  now 
free  from  the  desire  for  tobacco  and  give  No-To- 
Bac  the  credit.  I  am  sure  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  me  to  have  quit  the  use  of  tobacco 
without  the  assistance  of  No-To-Bac.  Very  truly 
yours,  C.  U.  Webster,  County  Auditor. 


Cured  His  Wife  of  IT  sing;  Snuff. 

BIG  Springs. Texas.  Julv  26, 1893—  Gentlemen: 
The  three  boxes  of  No-To-Bac  purchased  by  me 
were  for  my  wife  to  cure  the  snuff  habit.  I  am 
glad  to  report  that  she  has  not  used  snun  for 
nearly  two  months.  It  seems  to  be  a  perf  ect  cure. 
She  had  used  snuff  since  early  childhood,  fried 
several  times  to  quit,  but  could  not.  No-lo-Bac 
has  been  worth  $500  to  me  in  the  cure  of  my  wife. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  publish  this  if  you  like.  Very 
truly  yours,  W.  E.  Willis. 

Chewed  Forty  Tears  and  Feels  Like  a 
•    New  Man. 

Kitchen, Jackson  County,  Ohio,  May 8— Dear 
Sirs:  I  had  chewed  tobacco  for  over  forty  years. 
I  purchased  one  box  of  No-To-Bac  and  it  cured 
me.  I  feel  much  better,  sleep  good,  have  a  good 
appetite,  have  gained  In  weight;  in  fact  I  feel 
like  a  new  man.  No-To-Bac  also  cured  my  brother 
and  another  gentteman  of  my  acquaintance.  Yours 
very  truly,  Henderson*  Oliver. 

•  •He  Swallowed  Tobacco  Juice  and  Was 
a  Bad  Case." 

Haddonfiei.d.  N.  J.,  Oct.  16,  lS93.-Gentlemen: 
I  have  used  the  No-To-Bac  thatyousentand  it  has 
cured  me  of  the  tobacco  habit.  I  was  a  very  bad 
case— swallowed  the  juice  of  tobacco.  Yours  truly, 

J  ere  H.  Nixon.  Cash'rHaddonfleldNaflBank. 


Ol    Dr>IIADAMTrCIS  plain  and  to  the  point 

V/UK  IjlUAKAIl  I  EL  EL  Three  boxes  of  NO-TO-BAC,  30 

iiMiiiiiiniiiiiB day's  treatment,  costing  $2.50,  or  a  little  less  than  10c 
lOUCD'O   "a  day,  nsed  according  to  simple  directions ,  is  guaran- 
•  irUDLluntn  0  fteedtocurethe  tobacco  habit  in  any  form,  Smoking, 
1  |  Chewing  Snuff  and  Cigarette  Habit,  or  money  refund - 

:  "We,  the  publishers  |  ed  by  us  to  dissatisfied  pure  baser.  We  don't  claim  to 
itlrkS  if'rn  to°he I c«re  everyone,  but  tbe  percentage  of  cures  is  so  large ' 
I  reliable  '  and  will  =        we  can  better  afford  to  have  the  good  will  of  the  ( 
I  do  as  they  agree,  5  occasional  failure  than  his  money.  We  have  faith  in  < 
1  This  we  |  NO-TO-BAC,  and  if  you  try  it  you  will  find  that  NO- 

,  i    nM  ■  n  .  |.Trr  fTO-BAC  isto  you 

I  GUARANTEE.iWorth  its  Weight  in  Cold. 

U  I  I  I  I  1  J  I  [III  I  I  I  1  I  I  I  I  !  I  !  1  l  i 


WHERE  TO  BUY 
OR  ORDER 

NO-TO-BAC. 


Sold  by  every  wholesale  druggist  and  thousands  of  retail  drug-  a 
gists  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  sent  by  mail  ' 
to  any  part  of  tbe  world  on  receipt  of  price— 1  boxil;  a  boxes,  i 
f2.50.  Remit  in  any  convenient  form.  The  President  of  this 
company.  Mr.  A.  L.  Thpmas,  is  a  member  of  the  greatadvertis-  { 
ing  firm  "of  Lord  &  Thomas,  Chicago.  The  vice  president,  Mr.  . 
W?T.  Barbee.  is  the  principal  owner  of  the  Barbee  Wire  and  1 
,  Iron  Works  of  Lafayette,  ind..  and  Chicago,  111.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  P  T  Barry,  of  the  Chicago  { 
'  Newspaper  Union,  Chicago.  The  treasurer  is  Mr.  H.  L.  Kramer,  general  manager  ot  the  Indiana  ' 

>  Springs  Company,  owners  and  operators  of  the  famous  Indiana  Mineral  Springs,  Ind  the  only  < 
place  in  the  ciMintry  where  magnetic  mineral  mud  baths  are  given  for  the  cure  of  rheuma- 

1 1 ism  We  Siin  this  to  assume  you  that :  remittances i  will I  be  properly  accounted  for.  that  our  { 
,  GUARANTEE  WILL  BE  MADE  GOOD  AND  YOUR  PATRONAGE  APPRECIATED.  . 
BJE  SXJKE  when  you  write  to  mention  this  paper  and  address 

THE  STERLING  REMEDY  CO.,  < 

BOX  47  INDIANA  MINERAL  SPRINGS,  WARREN  COUNTY,  IND. 

►  CHICAGO  OFFICE:  45-47  Randolph  St.  NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  10  Spruce  St.  < 
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INFORMATION  FOR 

ADVERTISERS. 

The  average  circulation  per  issue  of  the 
Farm  and  Fi reside  from  Decem- 
ber 1st  to  April  loth  has  been 

330,250  COPIES. 


The  statement  of 
is  as  follows : 

December  1, 
"  15, 

January  1, 
"  15, 

February  1, 
"  15, 

March  1, 
"  15, 

April  1, 
«  16, 

A  total  of 
Average  per 


the  past  ten  issues 

500,000 

-  250,400 
300,200 

-  300,400 
400,000 

-  300,300 
300,500 

-  400,000 
300,300 

-  250,400 


-  3,302,500 
issue,  330,250 


Estimating  at  the  usual  average  of  five 
readers  to  each  copy,  Farm  and 
Fireside  has 

One  and  a  Half  Million  Headers 

Farm  and  Fireside  has  More  Actual 
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PENNY  POSTAGE. 

A  reduction  of  letter  postage  to  one  cent 
would  gratify  all.  When  can  we  have  it? 
It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  government 
to  make  the  postal  business  simply  pay  its 
own  way— serve  the  people  at  cost.  Pos- 
tal rates  are  so  adjusted  that  the  receipts 
will  approximately  provide  for  the  expen- 
ditures in  the  postal  service.  As  this  vast 
business  enlarges  from  year  to  year  with 
increasing  receipts,  postal  facilities  are  ex- 
tended or  the  rates  of  postage  are  read- 
justed by  reductions.  The  volume  of 
postal  business  diminished  greatly  during 
the  financial  depression  of  the  past  year, 
and  the  receipts  were  less  than  normal,  and 
not  equal  to  the  expenditures.  But  when 
prosperity  returns  there  will  be  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  receipts,  sufficiently  large, 
most  likely,  to  allow  the  desired  reduc- 
tion in  letter  postage.  All  will  welcome 
that  day. 

Not  content  to  wait  for  it  to  come 
about  in  the  usual  and  proper  way, 
some  self-interested  people  are  now  en- 
gaged in  a  movement  to  provide  for  this 
reduction  by  increasing  the  rates  on 
other  kinds  of  mail  matter.  They  de- 
I  mand  that  the  rate  on  second-class  matter 
^be  increased  from  one  to  eight  cents  a 
pound.  Second-class  matter  embraces 
newspapers  and  periodicals  "published 
for  the  dissemination  of  information 
of  a  public  character,  or  devoted  to  liter- 
ature, to  the  sciences,  arts  or  some  special 
industry."  A  self-appointed  agent  has 
been  traveling  over  the  country  represent- 
ing to  merchants  and  manufacturers  that 
the  only  impediment  in  the  way  of  one-cent 
letter  postage  is  the  low  rate  on  second- 
class  matter,  and  that  to  get  a  reduction  on 
letters  they  must  demand  and  get  an  in- 
crease on  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
After  levying  $10,  this  agent  left  printed 
petitions  against  the  second-class  rate  lor 


the  -  business  man  to  distribute  to  his 
patrons,  to  be  signed  by  them  and  for- 
warded to  "my  dear  congressman."  Con- 
gress has  been  flooded  with  these  petitions, 
and  the  House  has  already  gone  part  way 
by  adopting  an  amendment  raising  the 
rate  on  certain  kinds  of  second-class 
matter  from  one  to  eight  cents  a  pound.  It 
is  the  opening  wedge  for  an  increase  on 
other  kinds. 

It  is  apparent  to  all  that  this  is  an  unfair 
way  to  provide  for  one-cent  letter  postage. 
To  reduce  one  postal  rate  by  raising  an- 
other does  not  benefit  the  general  public. 
It  is  an*  attempt  to  benefit  the  writers  of 
private  and  business  letters  at  the  expense 
of  the  subscribers  of  periodical  publica- 
tions. -If  second-class  postage  is  increased, 
publishers  must  advance  subscription 
rates  to  correspond,  and  subscribers  will 
indirectly  pay  the  increased  postage.  Pub- 
lishers emphatically  oppose  this  proposed 
increase  because  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
their  publications,  particularly  in  this  day 
of  downward  prices,  will  greatly  decrease 
circulation.  It  is  a  direct  blow  at  their 
business. 

It  is  an  absolute  misrepresentation  that 
the  second-class  postal  rate  stands  in  the 
way  of  one-cent  letter  postage,  any  more 
than  other  rates,  or  the  extension  of  postal 
facilities,  or  the  free-delivery  sytem. 

The  following  figures  of  the  postal  busi- 
ness are  taken  from  Postmaster-General 
Bissell's  first  annual  report: 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893: 

Actual  expenditures  $81,074,104.90 

Gross  revenue   75,896,933.16 


Actual  deficiency   5,177,171.74 

-  In  spite  of  this  deficiency,  however,  the 
postal  business  was  really  self-sustaining. 
The  amount  of  postage  that  would  have 
^een  realized  last  year  from  free  mail 
matter  embracing  official  letters,  and  sup- 
plies and  franked  matter — documents, 
pamphlets,  seeds,  etc. — if  charged  the  same 
as  private  matter,  is  $7,173,364.  The  ex- 
pense of  handling  free  mail  matter  from 
all  other  departments  than  the  post-office 
department  does  not  properly  stand  against 
the  postal  business.  The  cost  of  handling 
the  official  mail  from  the  departments  of 
state,  treasury,  war,  navy,  interior — with 
its  enormous  pension  business — agricul- 
ture and  justice,  and  all  franked  matter, 
should  be  provided  for  by  an  appropriation 
by  the  government.  Making  due  allow- 
ance for  this,  the  postal  business  was  more 
than  self-sustaining. 

For  the  same  fiscal  year  the  cost  of  free- 
delivery  service  was  $10,088,080.62,  or  one 
seventh  the  total  receipts.  For  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  the  postmaster-general  esti- 
mates the  cost  of  free-delivery  service  over 
$12,000,000.  With  much  more  reason  could 
these  self-interested  people  have  peti- 
tioned against  the  free-mail  delivery  sys- 
tem in  operation  in  the  cities  and  large 
towns  of  the  country,  than  against  the 
postal  rate  on  periodical  publications. 
Public  opinion  favors  the  extension  of  the 
free-delivery  system,  not  its  abolishment. 
But  to  balance  what  is  a  great  convenience 
and  benefit  to  the  citizens  of  cities  and 
large  towns,  the  rural  population  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  lowest 
possible  rates  on  all  printed  matter,  and 
should,  therefore,  protest  against  any  in- 
crease in  postal  rates.  The  city  population 
will  not  be  benefited  by  a  reduction  in  one 
rate  when  it  is  aocompanied  by  an  increase 
in  another,  and  should  protest  against  the 
proposed  increase. 

Let  everyone  of  our  readers  who  desires 


to  protect  himself  against  an  imposition, 
and  is  willing  to  do  a  favor  for  the  pub- 
lishers of  his  periodicals,  write  at  once  to 
the  congressman  from  his  districts  and  the 
senators  from  his  state,  and  protest  against 
any  increase  in  postal  rates. 

Write  three  letters.  Address  one  to  your 
congressman,  "House  of  Representatives," 
the  others  to  your  senators,  "Senate 
Chamber,"  Washington,  D.  C.  The  follow- 
ing form  is  suggested,  with  the  addition  of 
your  reasons  for  protesting  against  in- 
creased postal  rates  briefly  stated : 
Hon.  

Dear  Sir:— I  respectfully  urge  you  to  oppose 
any  Increase  in  postal  rates  on  any  kind  of 
mail  matter.   


AMERICANISM. 

In  the  Forum  for  April,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt tells  in  ringing  words  "What  Amer- 
icanism Means."  His  article  reads  in  part 
as  follows : 

"Our  nation  is  that  one  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  which  holds  in  its 
hands  the  fate  of  the  coming  years.  We 
enjoy  exceptional  advantages  and  are 
menaced  by  exceptional  dangers ;  and  all 
signs  indicate  that  we  shall  either  fail 
greatly  or  succeed  greatly.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  we  shall  succeed ;  but  we  must 
not  foolishly  blink  at  the  dangers  by 
which  we  are  threatened,  for  that  is  the 
way  to  fail. 

"There  are  two  or  three  sides  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Americanism,  and  two  or  three 
senses  in  which  the  word  'Americanism' 
can  be  used  to  express  the  antithesis  of 
what  is  wholesome  and  desirable.  In  the 
first  place,  we  wish  to  be  broadly  American 
and  national,  as  opposed  to  being  local  or 
sectional.  There  is  a  second  side  to  this 
question  of  a  broad  Americanism,  how- 
ever. The  patriotism  of  the  village  or  the 
belfry  is  bad,  but  the  lack  of  all  patriotism 
is  even  worse.  One  may  fall  very  far  short 
of  treason  and  yet  be  an  undesirable  citizen 
in  the  community.  The  man  who  be- 
comes Europeanized,  who  loses  his  power 
of  doing  good  work  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  and  who  loses  his  love  for  his  native 
land,  is  not  a  traitor ;  but  he  is  a  silly  and 
undesirable  citizen.  He  is  as  emphatically 
a  noxious  element  in  our  body  politic  as 
is  the  man  who  comes  here  from  abroad 
and  remains  a  foreigner.  The  third  sense 
in  which  the  word  'Americanism'  maybe 
employed  is  with  reference  to  the  Amer- 
icanizing of  the  new-comers  to  our  shores. 
We  must  Americanize  them  in  every  way 
— in  speech,  in  political  ideas  and  princi- 
ples, and  in  their  way  of  looking  at  the 
relations  between  church  and  state.  We 
welcome  the  German  or  the  Irishman  who 
becomes  an  American.  We  have  no  use  for 
the  German  or  the  Irishman  who  remains 
such.  We  have  no  room  for  any  people 
who  do  not  act  and  vote  simply  as  Amer- 
icans, and  as  nothing  else.  Moreover,  we 
have  as  little  use  for  people  who  carry 
religious  prejudices  into  our  politics  as  for 
those  who  carry  prejudices  of  caste  or 
nationality. 

"We  stand  unalterably  in  favor  of  the 
public-school  system  in  its  entirety.  We 
believe  that  the  English,  and  no  other  lan- 
guage, is  that  in  which  all  school  exercises 
should  be  conducted.  We  are  against  any 
division  of  the  school  fund,  and  against  any 
appropriation  of  public  money  for  sectarian 
purposes.  We  are  against  any  recognition 
whatever  by  the  state  in  any  shape  or 
form  of  state-aided  parochial  schools.  But 
we  are  equally  opposed  to  any  discrim- 
ination against  or  for  a  man  because  of  his 
creed." 


PRE  THE  PEOPLE  WILLING  TO  PHY  DOUBLE 
THE  PRESENT  PRICE  FOR  NEWSPAPERS, 
IWflGHZINES  BHD  OTHER  r^DS  OF 
LITERATURE? 

Parties  are  going  about  representing  to 
business  men  that  publishers  are  a  favored 
class,  and  do  not  pay  as  high  a  rate  of  pos- 
tage as  they  should.  The  claim  is  made 
that  if  postage  on  newspapers,  magazines, 
etc.,  is  increased  seven  cents  per  pound, 
then  letter  postage  would  be  reduced  from 
two  cents  to  one  cent  for  each  letter.  Such 
statements  are  not  true,  but  they  cause 
business  men  to  feel  dissatisfied,  hence 
Congress  has  been  urged  to  increase  pos- 
tage on  printed  matter.  As  a  result  the 
lower  house  of  Congress,  on  April  10th, 
adopted  an  amendment  raising  the  rate  of 
postage  on  certain  kinds  of  periodicals. 
If  the  people  do  not  enter  their  protest, 
this  will  prove 

A  DEATH  BLOW  TO  CHEAP  LITERATURE  IN 
THIS  COUNTRY, 

As  publishers  will  be  compelled  to  charge 
over  double  the  present  price  for  a  great 
portion  of  the  printed  matter,  because  of 
increased  postage.  The  increase  of  seven 
cents  a  pound  for  postage  is  over  double 
the  price  of  nearly  all  the  paper  used  at 
the  present  time. 

This  forced  increase  in  the  price  of  liter- 
ature will  in  reality  fall  on  those  people 
who  live  in  small  towns  and  in  the 
country,  because  they  receive  most  of  their 
reading  matter  by  mail.  The  publisher's 
profit  is  already  down  to  the  lowest  possi- 
ble limit,  herrce  an  increase  in  postage  can 
only  result  in  a  great  increase  in  the  price 
of  reading  matter. 

As  this  will  cause  a  vast  majority  of 
the  people  to  pay  over  twice  as  much  for 
their  reading  matter  as  they  do  now,  or 
curtail  the  amount  over  one  half,  we  urge 
each  and  everyone  of  pur  readers  to  write 
a  letter  at  once  to  the  Congressman  from 
his  district,  and  also  a  letter  to  each  of  the 
United  States  Senators  from  his  state, 
and  demand  that  the  postage  shall  not  be 
increased  on  any  class  or  kind  of  printed 
matter.  Tell  your  Representative  in  Con- 
gress that  you  do  not  live  in  a  large  town 
or  city,  where  they  have  free  delivery  of 
mail  by  letter-carriers,  which  costs  the 
postal  department  about  Twelve  Million 
Dollars  ($12,000,000)  a  year,  therefore 
you  demand  as  an  offset  to  this  great  ex- 
penditure which  benefits  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  entire  population,  that  all 
kinds  of  printed  matter,  including  books 
in  paper  covers,  be  carried  in  the  mails  at 
the  same  rate  of  postage  as  the  last  five 
years. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE. 

See  the  form  of  letter  to  send  to  your 
Congressman  on  page  16.  Cut  it  out,  sign 
it  and  mail  to  the  member  of  Congress 
from  your  district  immediately. 
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TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  : 
One  Year,     -    (24  Numbers),    -    50  Cents. 
Six  Months,   t  (12  Numbers),  -      30  Cents. 

The  above  rates  include  the  payment  of 
postage  by  us.  Subscriptions  can  commence 
any  time  during  the  year.  Send  for  Premium 
List  and.  see  premiums  offered  for  obtaining- 
new  subscribers. 


Payment,  when  sent  by  mail,  should  be  made 
in  Express  or  Post-office  Sidney-orders, 
Bank  Checks  or  Drafts.  WHEN  neithek  of 
these  cas  be  prqcuked,  send  the  money jn 
a  registered  letter.  All  postmasters  are  re- 
quired to  register  letters  whenever  requested 

to  do  SO.  DO  NOT  SEND  CHECKS  ON  BANKS  IN 
SMALL  TOWNS. 

Silver,  when  sent  through  the  mail,  should  be 
carefully  wrapped  in  cloth  or  strong  paper, 
so  as  not  to  wear  a  hole  through  the  envelop 
and  get  lost. 

Postage-stamps  will  be  received  in  payment 
for  subscriptions  in  sums  less  than  one 
dollar,  if  for  every  25  cents  In  stamps  you 
add  one-cent  stamp  extra,  because  we  must 
sell  postage-stamps  at  a  loss. 

The  date  on  the  "  yellow  label "  shows  the 
time  to  which  each  subscriber  has  paid. 

"When  money  is  received  the  date  will  be 
changed,  which  will  answer  for  a  receipt. 

When  renewing-  your  subscription,  do  not 
fail  to  say  it  is  a  renewal.  If  all  our  sub- 
scribers will  do  this,  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
will  be  avoided.  Also  give  your  name  and 
initials  just  as  now  on  the  yellow  address  label; 
don't  change  it  to  some  other  member  of  the  fam- 
ily; if  the  paper  is  now  coming  in  your  wife's 
name,  sign  her  name,  just  as  it  is  on  label,  to  your 
letter  of  renewal.  Always  name  your  post-office. 

We  have  an  office  at  927  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  also  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Send  your  letters  to  the  office  nearest  to  you 
and  address 
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Philadelphia,'  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


The  Advertisers  in  this  Paper. 

We-  believe  that  all  the  advertisements  in 
this  paper  are  from  reliable  firms  or  business 
men,  and  do  not  intentionally  or  knowingly 
insert  advertisements  from  any  but  reliable 
parties;  if  subscribers  find  any  of  them  to  be 
otherwise  we  should  be  glad  to  know  it. 
Always  mention  this  paper  when  answering 
advertisements,  as  advertisers  often  have  dif- 
ferent things  advertised  in  several  papers. 


By  doing  away  with  all, 
Economize     farm  fences  that  are  un- 
necessary.    Rearrange  and  enlarge  the 
fields. 


Is  the  title  of  a  recent 
bulletin  from  the  Min- 
nesota experiment  sta- 
tion. The  best  methods 
to  follow  in  this  work  are  concisely  told. 


Organizing 
Co-operative 
Creameries. 


Silos  and 
Ensilage. 


Now  is  a  good  time  to  de- 
cide about  building  silos 
and  feeding  ensilage. 
Every  dairyman  without  a  silo  should 
carefully  study  the  question  whether  or 
not  it  will  be  wise  and  profitable  for  him 
to  plant  corn  for  ensilage  and  build  a  silo 
this  season. 

I  *  *  * 

Two    hundred  thou- 
Immigration.      gand   immigrants  ar_ 

rived  in  the  United  States  during  the  eight 
months  ending  February  2S,  1894,  only 
seventeen  thousand  less  than  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  year  previous. 
Contrary  to  expectations  the  business  de- 
pression has  reduced  but  slightly  the  in- 
flow of  foreigners. 


Fertilizer 
Hints. 


A  good  "complete"  ferti- 
lizer is  supposed  to  furnish 
in  an  available  form  nitro- 
gen, potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
proportions  required  by  the  crop  <or  which 
it  is  intended.  It  is  assumed  that  the  soil 
contains  these  elements  of  plant-food  in 
proper  proportion,  but  only  enough  for  a 
small  yield.  For  instance,  the  soil  may  be 
able  to  furnish  enough  of  each  one  to  pro- 
duce a  crop  of  fifty  bushels  of  potatoes  an 
acre.  To  increase  the  yield,  a  fertilizer 
containing  the  three  most  valuable  plant- 
foods  in  proper  proportions  must  be  ap- 
plied. On  this  basis  a  complete  fertilizer 
for  potatoes  should  contain  potash  in  much 
larger  proportion  than  either  nitrogen  or 
phosphoric  acid.  Approximately,  the  pro- 
portions should  be,  phosphoric  acid,  two ; 
nitrogen,  seven, and  potash,  fourteen;  that 
is,  for  every  pound  of  phosphoric  acid 
there  should  be  three  and  one  half  pounds 
of  nitrogen  and  seven  pounds  of  potash. 
This  is  not  the  exact  formula,  but  it  is  near 
enough  for  practical  purposes,  and  in  a 
form  easy  to  remember  and  apply. 
The  economical  use  of  fertilizers  requires 


crop  experiments.  Only  by  them  can  the 
farmer  tell  what  elements  of  plant-food  his 
land  needs. 

It  may  be  that  his  soil  contains  an  abun- 
dance of  nitrogen  for  a  large  yield  of  pota- 
toes, and  the  small  yield  is  due  to  a  defic- 
iency of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  In 
that  case  it  is  money  thrown  away  to  sup- 
ply an  excess  of  nitrogen,  the  most  costly 
of  plant-foods  in  commercial  fertilizers. 
If  his  laud  contains  an  abundance  of 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  economy  calls 
for  an  application  of  nitrogen  alone;  and 
so  on.  Experiments  with  fertilizers  con- 
taining these  plant-foods  in  different 
proportions  will  determine  what  is  most 
profitable  to  buy  and  apply. 

To  find  the  number  of  pounds  of  available 
plant-food  of  each  kind  in  a  ton  of  fertilizer 
from  the  analysis,  use  the  soluble  per  cent; 
for  every  three  pounds, of  ammonia  esti- 
mate two  and  one  half  pounds  of  nitrogen. 


„  .  ,  The  following  is  from  a 
Spraying  m 

recent  bulletin  of  the 
a  Nutshell.      Ohio  experiment  station. 
Keep  it  for  use  and  reference. 

The  following  preventions  and  remedies 
have  been  thoroughly  tested  and  found  to 
be  effective  in  controlling  the  insects  and 
diseases  named,  providing  directions  are 
followed : 

1.  Bordeaux  mixture — Copper  sulphate 
(blue  vitriol),  4  pounds;  quicklime/ 4 
pounds ;  water,  40  gallons.  Put  the  copper 
sulphate  into  a  cloth  sack  and  suspend  in 
a  bucket  of  water,  as  it  will  dissolve  more 
readily  than  if  put  directly  into  the  water. 
Slake  the  lime  and  make  a  milk  of  lime, 
which  pour  into  the  copper  sulphate  solu- 
tion, after  which  add  the  requisite  quan- 
tity of  water. 

2.  Copper  carbonate — Copper  carbonate, 
6  ounces;  ammonia,  2  quarts;  water,  40  gal- 
lons. Dissolve  the  copper  carbonate  in  the 
ammonia,  using  sufficient  only  of  the 
latter  to  effect  solution  (ammonia  varies  in 
strength,  hence  the  exact  quantity  re- 
quired cannot  be  stated),  after  which 
dilute. 

3.  Potassium  sulphide  (liver  of  sulphur) 
— 1  ounce  dissolved  in  4  gallons  of  water. 

4.  Paris  green  or  London  purple— 4 
ounces  dissolved  in  40  gallons  of  water*. 

5.  White  hellebore  powder — 1  ounce  dis- 
solved in  3  gallons  of  water. 

6.  Pyrethrum,  or  buhaeh — 1  ounce  dis- 
solved in  3  gallons  of  water. 

7.  Corrosive  sublimate — 2  ounces  dis- 
solved in  15  gallons  of  water. 

8.  Kerosene  emulsion — Dissolve  34  pound 
hard  soap  in  2  quarts  hot  water ;  add  while 
hot  1  pint  of  kerosene  and  mix  with  a 
pump ;  dilute  with  5  gallons  of  water. 

For  apple-scab,  which  injures  both  fruit 
and  foliage,  use  No.  1,  making  the  first  ap- 
plication as  the  buds  are  opening,  the  sec- 
ond just  before  the  time  of  blooming,  the 
third  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  fall,  and  the 
fourth  a  week  or  ten  days  later.  To  kill 
the  apple-worms,  use  No.  4  in  combination 
with  No.  1  for  the  third  and  fourth  spray- 
ings. 

Pear  and  quince  trees  should  be  treated  | 
in  the  same  manner.   This  prevents  pre- 
mature leaf  dropping,  scabby  fruit  and  the 
work  of  insects. 

For  plums  and  cherries,  use  No.  1  and 
No.  4  combined,  making  four  applications, 
beginning  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  fall,  and 
continuing  at  intervals  of  one  week  or  ten 
days.  ThiSjprevents  premature  leaf  drop- 
ping, also  the  work  of  the  curculio.  Where 
a  few  trees  are  isolated,  the  difficulty  in 
combatting  the  curculio  is  greater,  hence 
the  spraying  should  be  more  frequent ;  in 
some  cases  double  the  amount  may  be 
required. 

For  grapes,  use  No.  1,  beginning  when 
the  buds  are  opening,  making  four  appli- 
cations, and  after  the  grapes  are  half 
grown  substitute  No.  2  for  No.  1,  and  apply 
two  or  three  times  until  the  grapes  are 
nearly  ripe. 

For  currants  and  gooseberries,  use  No.  3 
to  prevent  mildew  of  the  foliage,  and  No.  5 
to  destroy  the  worms. 

For  cabbage-worms,  use  No.  6. 

I\>r  potato-blightjand  the  Colorado  beetle, 
use  No.  1  and  No.  4  combined,  making  the 
first  application  when  the  plants  are  not 
more  than  six  inches  high,  and  continuing 
at  intervals  of  ten  days  or  two  weeks, 
until  the  tops  are  nearly  full  grown.  Not 
less  than  five  sprayings  should  be  made 
during  the  season. 

To  prevent  the  potato-scab,  soak  the  seed 
one  hour  in  No.  7. 

For  plant-lice,  use  No.  8,  beginning  be- 
fore the  lice  become  very  numerous. 

For  rose  mildew,  use  No.  1  or  No.  3,  and 
for  slugs  No.  5. 


REVIEW  OF  STATION  FARMING. 

JAPANESE  PLUMS. 

For  nearly  ten  years  I  have  watched 
with  ever-increasing  interest  the  new 
plums  of  Japanese  type  or  origin  which  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  have  under  my 
observation.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  fruit 
of  recent  introduction  offers  greater  prom- 
ise than  the  varieties  of  this  species  of  plum 
(Prunus  triflora),  and  that  they  can  now  be 
safely  recommended  for  general  planting. , 
Many  of  the  varieties  are  of  exception- 
ally high  market  and  table  value,  and  all 
are  reliably  early  and  abundant  bearers.  It 
is  for  these  reasons  that  bulletin  No.  G2  ( Jan- 
uary, 1894  ),of  the  Cornell  university  agricul- 
tural experiment  station,  is  of  more  than 
usual  importance  and  interest.  The  de- 
scription of  this  class  of  plums  given  in 
the  bulletin  is  as  follows:  "Trees  of 
strong  growth  with  wide-spreading,  long- 
forked  branches  which  are  light  colored 
and  marked  with  corky  elevations,  the 
young  growth  not  pubescent;  the  buds 
three  or  more  at  a  joint,  and  the  leaf  scars 
often  small ;  flowers  mostly  two  or  three 
from  each  bud,  generally  rather  small  and 
short-stalked,  and  sometimes  not  opening 
wide;  leaves  firm,  but  rather  thin  in  feel- 
ing, and  not  pubescent  nor  rough-netted 
below,  although  the  whitish  veins  are  pro- 
nounced, very  smooth  and  often  some- 
what shiny  above,  commonly  long  oblovate 
or  sometimes  nearly  elliptic  in  outline,  and 
the  point  usually  prominent,  the  edges 
marked  with  fine,  close  serratures ;  fruit 
globular,  or  more  often  conical,  and  with  a 
deep  depression  at  base  and  a  very  prom- 
inent suture,  the  flesh  clinging  to  or  free 
from  the  smooth  or  lightly -pitted, 
scarcely-winged  pit." 

Botanically  these  Japanese  plums  are 
more  nearly  allied  to  our  native  plums, 
particularly  to  the  Wild  Goose  type,  than 
they  are  to  the  Domestica  class.  This  sim- 
ilarity to  our  native  species  indicates  that 
they  will  be  likely  to  adopt  themselves  to 
a  very  wide  range  of  our  country.  Many 
varieties  are  extremely  hardy.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Kelsey,  I  know  of  none 
which  does  not  endure  the  winters  of 
western  New  York  with  perfect  safety.  It 
is  true  that  all  of  them  are  early  bloomers, 
and  that  sometimes  late  spring  frost  may 
destroy  the  fruit.  But  this  will  be  an  ex- 
ception, especially  if  the  locality  is  exposed 
to  the  northwest  rather  than  southeast.  I 
also  find  these  plums  to  adapt  themselves 
to  almost  all  kinds  of  soil,  from  sand  to 
clay. 

There  is  certainly  some  confusion  con- 
cerning the  nomenclature  of  these  plums. 
The  Ogon,  a  yellow-skinned  plum  of  me- 
dium size,  is  one  of  the  surest  and  most 
abundant  bearers,  but  of  rather  inferior 
quality,  and  only  good  for  canning.  A 
plum  imported  by  Mr.  Luther  Burbank 
under  the  name  Sweet  Botan,  renamed 
Abundance  by  Lovett,  and  also  called 
Yellow-fleshed  Botan  by  Professor  Bailey, 
is  one  of  the  best  for  our  northern  loca- 
tions. The  fruit  is  of  medium  to  large  size, 
flesh  deep  yellow,  juicy  and  sweet  and  of 
good  quality  when  well  ripened,  clinging 
to  the  pit.  The  tree  is  a  strong,  upright 
grower  with  rather  narrow  leaves,  and  a 
decided  tendency  to  overbear,  so  that  it 
should  be  thinned,  which  will  counteract 
the  tendency  to  rot,  and  make  the  fruit 
large.  Ripens  here  in  early  September. 

The  Burbank  resembles  this  variety  in 
fruit  and  tree,  but  the  fruit  averages 
larger  and  of  better  quality,  and  is  several 
weeks  later.  The  other  varieties  have  not 
yet  been  as  fully  tested  here,  but  un- 
doubtedly there  are  others  that  will  prove 
valuable.  A  year  or  so  ago  I  mentioned  in 
these  columns  the  fine  specimen  fruits 
sent  us  by  Mr.  Burbank  from  California, 
crosses  of  Japanese  varieties,  which  were 
the  showiest  and  handsomest  plums  *hich 
I  ever  laid  eyes  on. 

FRUIT-TREE  BLIGHT. 

J.  M.  Stedman,  of  the  Alabama  agricul- 
tural experiment  station,  has  a  treatise 
on  "Fruit-tree  Blights  in  General" 
in  bulletin  No.  50 -"Of  that  station.  Un- 
doubtedly he  means  1  the'  blights  of 
the  character  of  what  is  often  called  the 
"fire-blight"  of  the  pear,  quince,  etc.  This 
blight  is  not  amenable  to  treatment  by 
spraying  mixtures.  The  cause  of  the 
disease  is  a  minute  plant  (bacterium)  that 
feeds  upon  and  lives  and  grows  within  the 
tissues  of  its  host  plant,  as  an  internal 
parasite  which  we  cannot  reach  by  outside 
applications.  Hence,  the  only  means  of 
combatting  this  disease  blight  at  present 
known  is  cutting  off  the  affected  portions 
far  below  the  external  signs  of  the  disease. 
Of  course,  if  diseased  branches,  leaves,  etc., 


are  left  on  the  ground,  we  are  allowing  the 
disease  to  multiply  and  spread  afl  the  more, 
so  that  by  another  year  it  will  appear  with 
increased  force.  The  diseased  portions  of 
the  tree  that  are  cut  off  are  to  be  promptly 
gathered  and  burned,  especially  the  leaves, 
and  thus  the  cause  of  disease  will  be  de- 
stroyed and  its  spreading  prevented. 

"If  every  person  will  thus  attend  to  his 
fruit-trees  we  can  almost  exterminate 
the  disease  in  a  very  few  years,"  says  Mr. 
Stedman. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  his  view  is 
somewhat  more  sanguine  than  the  occa- 
sion warrants.  But  his  recommendations 
are  good  and  safe.  He  is  also  making  ex- 
periments with  chemicals  by  applying 
them  to  the  soil,  "to  be  taken  up  with  the 
sap  in  the  spring  to  kill  or  prevent  the 
blight."  Tohim  the  field  looks  promising, 
since  we  can  in  many  cases  cure  bacterial 
diseases  of  animals  by  the  internal  appli- 
cation of  chemicals. 

ELECTRO-CULTURE. 

The  Massachusetts  agricultural  exper- 
iment station  reports  in  bulletin  No.  23 
(December,  1893)  some  experiments  made 
in  growing  vegetables  and  other  crops  in 
electrified  soil.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
ever  been  the  least  bit  enthused  by  the 
prospect  of  forcing  plant  growth  by  such 
means.  It  has  always  seemed  impractical 
to  me.  The  results  of  these  experiments 
now  have  led  to  the  conclusion  (which  I 
hope  is  final)  that  although  some  seeds 
germinate  more  quickly  and  certain  plants 
blossom  sooner  or  ripen  fruit  sooner  when 
subjected  to  electrical  influences,  growing 
vegetables  by  electricity  can  hardly  be 
considered  practical.  Possibly  the  method 
of  collecting  and  using^  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity (by  means  of  tall  poles  crowned 
with  teeth  for  collecting  the  electricity  of 
the  atmosphere)  might  be  employed  with 
profit  by  an  increased  growth  of  cereals 
and  some  varieties  of  vegetables ;  but  when 
batteries  and  dynamos  are  employed,  the 
cost  of  the  instruments,  wires,  increased 
amount  of  labor,  resulting  from  a  network 
of  lines,  in  addition  to  the  expense  of  gen- 
erating the  electricity  used,  would  render 
the  undertaking  too  expensive  for  the 
every-day  farmer.  The  increase  in  crops 
would  scarcely  pay  for  the  trouble  and 
outlay. 

SPRAYING  FOR  INSECT  AND  FUNGOUS  PEHTal 

A  bulletin  such  as  I  think  the  ordinary 
soil-tiller  needs  and  will  welcome,  is  No. 
86  of  the  New  Jersey  station,  by  Professors 
John  B.  Smith  and  Byron  D.  Halsted.  It 
gives'  a  pointed  account  of  the  most  com- 
mon insect  and  fungous  pests  of  the 
orchard  and  vineyard,  with  most  approved 
methods  of  treatment.  Everyone  who  can 
read  can  understand  it.  I  will  give  one  of 
the  many  practical  suggestions  found  in 
the  bulletin.   Professor  Smith  says . 

"I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  great 
importance  of  picking  up  and  destroying 
fallen  fruit.  Plums  in  which  the  curculio 
larva  is  developing  drop  to  the  ground, 
and  in  the  decaying  fruit  the  curculio 
larva  comes  to  maturity.  Apples  and  pears 
do  not  drop  from  curculio  injuryi  and  the 
larva  does  not  develop  in  fruit  remaining 
on  the  tree.  But  in  the  fruit  that  drops 
from  other  causes  and  begins  to  soften  and 
decay  on  the  ground,  the  larva  can  and 
does  develop.  By  picking  up  and  feeding 
to  stock  or  otherwise  destroying  this  fruit 
twice  a  week  you  can  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  a  single  curculio  in  your  orchard, 
and  will  do  much  to  destroy  the  few 
codling-moth  larvae  that  escape  a  thor- 
ough spraying.  Peaches  infested  by  cur- 
culio larvse  will  often  remain  on  the  tree 
and  mature  the  insect.  But  peaches  are 
rarely  attacked  as  compared  with  other 
fruits. 

"Spraying  with  the  arsenites  is  intended 
to  kill  insects  and  nothing  else.  It  does 
not  and  cannot  prevent  any  dropping  of 
fruit  not  due  to  insect  injury.  A  sprayed 
tree  may  drop  just  as  much  fruit  as  one 
unsprayed,  and  yet  every  insect  on  the 
sprayed  tree  may  have  been  destroyed  and 
none  of  the  fallen  fruit  may  show  traces  of 
insect  work."  T.  Greiner. 


Observe       One  or  our  friends  rises 
With  Care.     into  poetry  as  follows: 

If  you  your  farm 
Would  keep  from  harm, 
Five  things  observe  with  care : 
Of  whom  you  buy, 
What  seeds  you  try, 
And  how,  and  when,  and  where. 
We  might  go  on  and  write  a  page  about 
each  of  these  rive  points,  but  it  is  aboutj  as 
well  to  leave  them  with  you  just  as  tb,ey 
are. — Rural  New-  Yorker,  i 
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SOME  THINGS  THAT  WERE  SAID. 

IN  a  former  paper  I  gave  the  more  im- 
portant parts  of  Mr.  Perhrins'  paper 
on  cold  storage.  Some  valuable  ex- 
perience in  the  same  line  came  out 
in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell, 
of  Ghent,  on  "Our  Fruit  at  the 
World's  Pair,"  and  a  report  by  Mr.  Geo.  C. 
Snow,  of  Penn  Yan,  on  "New  York  Grapes 
at  the  World's  Fair."  In  the  fall  of  1892, 
twenty  or  more  varieties  of  winter  apples 
were  put  in  cold  storage  for  exhibiting  in 
the  summer  of  1893.  Mr.  Powell,  against 
the  advice  of  others,  had  the  specimens 
wrapped  singly  and  carefully  in  tissue- 
paper  and  packed  in  tight  boxes,  and  the 
result  proved  the  next  summer  that  this 
wrapping  greatly  helped  the  preservation 
of  the  fruit.  Canadian  exhibitors  tried  the 
same  way,  but  were  persuaded  by  cold 
storage  men  in  Chicago  that  it  would  not 
keep,  and  so  they  removed  the  wrapping, 
with  the  result  that  fruit  came  out  in  much 
poorer  condition.  The  New  York  fruit 
went  through  all  right,  and  a  fine  exhibit 
was  made  until  the  cold  storage  building 
burned  and  destroyed  all  that  was  in  re- 
serve at  that  time.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
this  unfortunate  occurrence,  there  would 
have  been  in  September  and  October  an 
exhibit  of  apples  of  both  years,  side  by 
side.  Mr.  Powell  succeeded  in  gathering  a 
very  large  and  fine  exhibit  of  strawberries. 
Mr.  L.  J.  Farmer,  of  Pulaski,  sent  sixty- 
seven  varieties.  A  box  was  prepared  with 
small  cells  like  an  egg-carrier  and  each 
berry  was  given  a  compartment  by  itself, 
after  being  wrapped  in  cotton.  The  result 
was  remarkable— for  thirteen  days  after 
picking  more  than  half  the  varieties  in 
this  large  consignment  were  standing  up 
in  a  presentable  shape.  One  hundred  va- 
rieties of  strawberries  were*  exhibited  in 
pots,  bearing  fruit,  and  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  from  thousands  of  visitors, 
many  of  whom  had  never  seen  a  straw- 
berry-plant. This  exhibit  was  partly  from 
the  Hudson  river  valley  and  partly  from  the 
experiment  station,  and  notwithstanding 
the  plants  were  not  potted  until  spring, 
the  fruiting  was  excellent,  and  a  good  many 
varieties  showed  in  a  marked  manner  their 
characteristic  excellencies.  The  exhibits 
of  currants  were  a  marked  success,  and  the 
same  was  true  in  reference  to  gooseberries. 

There  were  one  hundred  and  sixty -eight 
varieties  of  gooseberries  shown,  and  every 
hour  of  the  day  some  one  was  asking  what 
kind  of  fruit  it  was.  One  section  of  the 
gooseberry  exhibit  showed  the  industry 
with  forty  seedlings,  several  oj  which  ex- 
ceeded the  parent  in  size,  besides  being 
free  from  thorns  upon  the  fruit.  Mr.  Snow 
did  not  get  his  instructions  to  make  a  grape 
show  until  October,  1892,  and  could  get  but 
three  varieties — the  Catawba,  Isabella  and 
Diana.  Showy  clusters  of  these  were  care- 
fully gathered,  and  part  were  wrapped  in 
tissue-paper  and  part  packed  in  cork  chips, 
and  both  put  in  cold  storage  until  May, 
1893,  when  they  were  shipped  in  refriger- 
ator-cars and  put  on  exhibition — a  reserve 
being  kept  in  cold  storage  at  Chicago. 

Those  wrapped  in  paper  were  the  best, 
and  retained  their  bloom,  while  those  in 
cork  rotted  some,  and  the  bunches  came  out 
dusty,  and  it  was  difficult  to  get  the  bits  of 
cork  from  between  the  berries. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  burning  of  the 
cold  storage  building  these  grapes  could 
have  been  shown  to  the  close  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, October  30th.  In  addition  to  this  ex- 
hibit of  1892  grapes,  an  average  of  one 
thousand,  two  hundred  plates  of  grapes 
were  shown  daily  from  September  loth  to 
the  close.  Most  of  these  grapes  were 
handled  and  shipped  so  carefully  that  the 
natural  bloom  was  upon  the  fruit  when 
exhibited.  Mr.  Snow  and  Mr.  Powell  coin- 
cided in  the  opinion  that  the  more  care- 
fully fruit  could  be  handled  the  better  it 
kept-even  in  cold  storage.  The  same  pre- 
cautions should  be  taken  in  reference  to 
bruising  and  jamming  fruit  to  be  kept  in 
cold  storage  that  are  taken  for  cellar  keep- 
ing. An  exhibit  of  forty  varieties  of 
grapes,  forty  of  pears  and  twenty-seven 
of  apples  was  made  by  Ell  wan  gar  &  Barry 
at  the  Rochester  meeting,  that  attracted 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  six  hun- 
dred people  in  attendance.  These  were 
kept  in  a  building  that  maybe  termed  a 
retarding-house  rather  than  a  cold  storage 
house,  the  atmosphere  being  cooled  in  the 
fall  by  admitting  air  and  then  shutting  it 
'up,  the  walls  being  frost-proof.  More  than 
twenty  varieties  of  pears  were  sent  from 


this  house  to  the  world's  fair  toward  the  - 
close  of  June,  and  remained  on  exhibition  | 
two  weeks  or  more. 

PRESERVATION  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Dr.  Caldwell,  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Cornell  university,  gave  an  interesting 
paper  upon  this  subject,  which  was  inter- 
esting on  account  of  the  information  it 
gave  of  the  manner  of  fruit  growth  and 
perfection,  rather  than  from  any  new  ideas 
brought  out  in  reference  to  its  preservation. 

"Fruit  in  its  young  stages  is  somewhat 
like  leaves— it  takes  up  carbonic  acid  and 
gives  out  oxygen.  The  young  fruit  does 
not,  however,  take  up  all  its  growth  re- 
quires, but  is  helped  somewhat  by  the 
leaves. 

"In  ripening,  fruit  reverses  the  action  of 
its  youth,  and  takes  up  oxygen  and  gives 
off  carbonic  acid,  the  same  as  animals.  The 
flavors  are  acquired  in  ripening.  Just  how 
they  are  formed  or  of  the  laws  that  give 
the  flavor  of  the  strawberry,  blackberry 
and  peach  or  pear,  or  perhaps  the  quince 
from  the  same  soil,  we  know  very  little. 
There  is  another  change  as  the  fruit  at- 
tains perfection  that  we  know  but  little  of, 
and  that  is  the  process  that  changes  fruit 
acids  to  sugar.  In  some  cases  it  is  thought 
that  the  change  does  not  really  occur,  but 
tbj-t.  the  acids  are  covered  up  or  amelior- 
ate by  the  production  of  sugar,  which  is 
formed  through  the  leaves.  A  rapid  in- 
crease in  size  often  accompanies  the  ripen- 
ing of  fruit. 

"Some  fruits  never  ripen  after  they  are 
plucked.  This  is  true  of  grapes.  Berries, 
however,  improve  somewhat  after  picking. 
Pears  are  invariably  better  for  picking 
when  they  show  full  growth  and  ripening 
in  the  fruit-room.  Apples  of  some  varieties 
ripen  fully  on  the  tree,  while  others  require 
weeks  or  months  to  ripen  after  picking.  The 
process  of  ripening  was  the  first  stage  of 
decay,  and  to  arrest  this  a  great  many  de- 
vices had  been  made  use  of.  Cold  storage 
made  an  atmosphere  too  cold  for  the 
growth  of  ferments  or  destructive  bacteria. 
Heating  or  cooking  destroyed  the  germs, 
and  sealingkept  the  fruit  from  again  being 
seeded  with  spores  of  decay  floating  in  the 
atmosphere.  Certain  drugs  killed  these 
germs,  among  which  were  salicylic  acid 
and  sulphite  of  lime.  These  substances 
were  sometimes  used  in  canneries  to  make 
fruit  keep  more  perfectly,  but  such  sub- 
stances hindered  digestion,  and  no  fruit  or 
drinks  containing  anti-ferments  should  be 
used  as  food.  Cheap  tin  was  a  source  of 
poison  in  canned  vegetables  and  fruits, 
and  the  use  of  lead-plate  for  making  cans 
should  be  prohibited  by  law.  In  drying 
fruit  there  was  a  system  of  bleaching  with 
sulphurous  acid  by  which  discolored  or 
dirty  fruit  was  made  to  appear  white  and 
clean.  Such  fruit  was  injurious,  and  the 
consumer  should  insist  on  having'it  of  the 
natural  color  as  itcamefrom  the  evaporator 
without  any  chemical  treatment  whatever. 
Such  fruit  would  be  brown  and  not  as 
pleasing  to  the  eye  as  the  bleached  article, 
but  it  was  far  more  wholesome." 

_        L.  B.  Pierce. 

HOW  MAY  WE  ECONOMIZE? 

In  this  spring  of  1894  there  are  many 
practical  farmers,  like  the  writer,  who  see 
the  business  necessity  of  practicing  true 
economy,  while  this  era  of  low  prices  is 
upon  us.  It  is  a  very  poor  time  for  care- 
lessness, and  we  want  and  need  a  dollar's 
worth  of  whatever  we  buy  with  a  dollar. 
I  find  myself  tripping  in  this  matter  often, 
and  like  to  study  the  matter  out,  and  when 
cash  is  seemingly  short,  locate  the  blame 
just  where  it  belongs— usually  upon  my- 
self. It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  I  may 
help  some  one  by  my  suggestions  as  to  the 
way  in  which  we  may  not  be  getting 
"value  received"  for  what  we  have. 

Horses  are  very  low — ordinary  horses 
are,  and  very  few  of  us  have  extraordinary 
horses.  The  majority  of  us  have  been 
raising  many  colts,  and  our  young  horses 
are  in  excess  of  our  needs.  I  know  of  very 
few  farms  on  which  there  is  not  an  extra 
horse,  waiting  for  market.  Now,  the  use 
of  a  pencil  would  surprise  some  of  us  as  to 
the  money  we  may  be  sinking  by  carrying 
a  horse  over  from  year  to  year  to  get  the 
price  we  want.  The  oats,  hay  and  grass 
eaten  by  the  idle  horse  have  a  cash  value, 
and  should  form  part  of  the  farm  income. 
If  thirty  dollars'  worth  of  such  feed  be 
given  the  horse  within  a  year,  the  animal 
must  make  an  even  return  in  increased 
price,  or  the  owner  is  a  loser — money  that  is 
needed  is  thrown  away. 

There  is  always  a  risk  of  injury  or  death 
of  an  animal.  If  in  its  prime,  every  year 
brings  deterioration  in  value  through  in- 
creased age.  The  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment is  an  item.  Will  twenty  dollars 
co v»r  all  these  charges?  If  a  good,  sound 
horse  seven  years  old  will  sell  for  only  $100 
to-day,  is  it  business  to  expect  that  future 
prices  will  justify  one  in  keeping  it  in 
idleness  for  a  year,  merely  because  he 
thinks  that  its  value  is  $125,  when  it  is 
worth  fifty  dollars,  more  or  less,  according 
to  location,  to  feed,  insure  and  pay  all 
charges  of  that  horse  for  a  year?  If  my 
figures  do  not  seem  near  the  mark  for 
your  section,  make  others  that  will  be. 
The  point  is,  do  not  go  it  blindly.  Use 
the  pencil.  Know  how  much  money  you 
sink  every  week  by  refusing  to  sell  an  un- 
profitable animal. 

Fencing  has  become  a  heavy  charge  upon 
the  farm.  When  fences  pay  they  are  no 
burden,  but  a  good  investment.  Whatever 
pays  is  always  desirable.  A  few  years  ago 
I  found  that  habit  was  leading  me  to 
maintain  a  great  deal  of  fencing  that  was 
unnecessary,  and  I  tried  to  discard  all 


fences  that  did  not  benefit  me  in  dollars 
and  cents.  When  tillage  of  crops  was 
chiefly  given  by  the  one-horse  shovel-plow 
and  the  hoe,  it  did  not  make  much  differ- 
ence what  shape  fields  were  in,  and  the 
fences  originally  located  to  suit  temporary 
convenience  could  continue  to  stand ;  but 
one  riding  by  many  farms  to-day  can  see 
that  little  attention  has  been  given  to 
economy  of  time  in  cultivating  fields  and 
of  fencing  material.  Fields  are  often  irreg- 
ular in  form  and  unnecessarily  small. 

I  believe  that  every  man  should  take 
care  of  his  own  stock.  My  neighbor  has 
no  right  to  ask  me  to  use  my  money  in 
helping  him  to  keep  his  stock  on  his  own 
land.  Laws  differ  in  various  states,  and  no 
one  wants  any  great  amount  of  "law"  in 
his  dealings  with  neighbors,  anyway.  But 
in  my  state  it  is  lawful  to  abandon  high- 
way and  line  fences  if  desirable.  My 
neighbors  and  I  are  agreed  that  each  man 
should  care  for  his  own  family  and  his 
own  stock.  When  we  pasture  in  adjoin- 
ing fields,  each  one  builds,  half  the  fence. 
When  one  does  not  need  a  fence,  he  very 
properly  does  not  invest  in  one.  What  is 
the  result?  Neat,  permanent  pasture 
fences,  tilled  fields  without  obstructions, 
and  the  neatest  roadsides  I  ever  saw. 

It  is  all  a  matter  of  business.  The  tilled 
fields  are  plowed  to  the  line  that  is  marked 
by  stones  or  certain  trees;  there  are  no 
filthy  fence  rowS;  all  the  land  is  made  to 
produce  something  of  value ;  unnecessary 
fences  are  not  maintained,  and  along  the 
roadside  the  grass  grows  to  the  edge  of  the 
field.  "How  about  taking  stock  along  the 
highway?"  asks  one.  It  goes  far  more 
easily  than  it  did  when  fences  were  pres- 
ent and  the  gates  were  left  open  to  tempt 
the  animals  to  make  a  break  for  liberty. 
In  some  sections  the  abandonment  of 
roadside  fences  would  not  be  wise,  and  I 
am  only  urging  the  removal  of  the  useless 
fences.  It  is  just  as  unwise  to  continue  to 
maintain  a  fence  that  does  not  pay — is  not 
needed — as  it  is  to  throw  money  away  in 
other  ways.  We  want  long  fields  for  rapid 
tillage,  and  we  want  our  land,  to  furnish 
income  rather  than  be  an  expense.  Some 
of  us  can  save  hard-earned  money  by  the 
abandonment  of  useless  fences. 

Farm  machinery  makes  a  heavy  item  of 
expense.  The  prudent  farmer  is  often  at  a 
loss  to  tell  how  far  he  should  go  in  such 
investments.  He  may  overload  himself. 
And  yet,  in  the  interest  of  economy,  we 
must  buy  new  implements.  Although  I 
have  a  pretty  complete  outfit  for  my  line 
of  work,  I  had  never  owned  a  "weeder." 
The  dealer  wanted  ten  dollars  for  it,  and 
in  the  interest  of  economy  I  bought  one. 
Heretofore  I  have  made  a  slant-toothed 
harrow  answer,  but  it  does  not  do  well 
after  plants  are  of  much  size,  and  I  have 
hired  extra  help  to  run  the  cultivators 
through  crops  before  a  crust  could  form  or 
weeds  start.  I  think  the  weeder  will  save 
its  cost  this  season  in  labor  alone,  and  the 
potatoes,  corn  and  garden  will  do  better.. 
If  it  will,  I  am  saving  money. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  tell  what  true 
economy  is.  Everyone  of  us  has  to  deter- 
mine that  for  himself,  but  some  seem  to 
think  that  if  they  hold  tight  to  the  dollar 
in  the  pocket,  or  if  they  do  not  spend  any 
money  for  little  luxuries,  they  have  a 
right  to  be  called  economical ;  but  if  a  man 
is  wasting  feed  on  unprofitable  stock,  land, 
labor  and  material  on  unprofitable  fences, 
or  labor  with  poor  tools  in  ill-shaped 
fields,  he  is  not  economical.  We  might 
mention  dozens  of  other  ways  for  wasting 
money,  but  suggest  this  line  of  thought 
for  Farm  and  Fireside  readers.  Many 
are  acting  on  business  principles  in  these 
matters,  but  a  few  are  not,  and  to  them  we 
commend  the  matter  for  honest  thoughgt. 

David. 

THE  COST  OF  MILK. 

The  cost  of  a  quart  of  milk  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  in  airy  on  the  part  of 
practical  farmers.  No  two  authorities 
agree,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
perhaps  they  could  not  agree.  The  cost 
must  vary  with  every  producer,  in  every 
herd,  and  possibly  it  may  vary  every  day 
in  the  year. 

So  many  factors  enter  into  the  problem 
that  it  may  be  considered  almost  impos- 
sible to  determine  the  exact  cost  of  a  quart 
of  milk  in  any  dairy.  A  lecturer,  a  prac- 
tical farmer  and  dairyman,  declares  that  a 
quart  of  milk  costs  2%  cents.  In  this  is 
included  everything  that  enters  into  the 
cost  of  the  milk — taxes,  labor,  food,  insur- 
ance, cost  of  buildings,  etc.  This  lecturer, 
whom  I  will  call  Mr.  A,  makes  known  the 
fact  that  he  sells  eight  quarts  of  milk  for 
25  cents,  or  3%  cents  a  quart.  He  says 
further  that  no  progressive  farmer  will 
keep  a  cow  that  does  not  give  ten  quarts  a 
day  for  three  hundred  days,  or  three  thou- 
sand quarts  a  year.  Later  in  the  lecture, 
however,  Mr.  A  made  known  the  fact  that 
in  his  herd  of  thirty-five  cows,  only  four 
or  five  gave  ten  quarts  a  day  for  three 
hundred  days,  thus  advocating  what  he 
did  not  practice. 

Now,  if  a  quart  of  milk  costs  2]4  cents, 
then  three  thousand  quarts  will  cost  170. 
He  sells  for  3>£  cents,  and  receives  for  the 
three  thousand  quarts  $93.75,  and  has  a 
profit  of  $23.75. 

In  regard  to  ten-quart  cows,  the  cows 
that  will  give  ten  quarts  a  day  for  three 
hundred  days,  it  may  be  said  first  that 
they  are  about  as  scarce  as  white  black- 
birds, and  wherever  found,  the  price  is 
always  a  fancy  price.  The  man  who  is 
able  to  own  a  ten-quart  cow  is  ready  to  pay 
the  price,  whatever  it  is.  A  ten-quart  cow 
has  been  sold  for  $150,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  man  who  can  own  such  a  cow  will 
pay  $100. 

This  incident  may  show  how  little  some 
farmers  know  exactly  in  regard  to  their 
stock,  or  how  ready  they  are  to  believe 
something  of  which  they  have  little 
knowledge:  At  an  institute  the  lecturer 
asked  how  many  farmers  had  cows  that 
would  give  ten  quarts  of  milk  a  day  for 


three  hundred  days,  and  about  thirty 
hands  went  up.  Evidently,  the  lecturer 
was  surprised  to  find  so  many  remarkable 
cows  in  one  small  town.  The  chairman 
of  the  institute  was  surpised,  too,  and 
asked,  "Do  you  understand  the  question? 
How  many  have  cows  that  give  ten  quarts 
a  day  for  three  hundred  days,  or  three 
thousand  quarts  a  year,  and  can  give  a 
written  guaranty?"  Not  a  hand  was 
raised. 

If  a  ten-quart  cow  cost  $100,  and  the 
profit  in  a  year  is  $23.75,  then  the  return  is 
more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  invest- 
ment. If  railway  shares  or  bonds  of  any 
kind  would  yield  twenty  per  cent,  we 
should  all  invest  in  that  kind  of  stock  and 
be  happy ;  but  it  is  a  little  different  in  the 
case  of  cows. 

If  the  farmer  depends  upon  the  sale  of 
milk  for  his  support — and  the  majority  of 
farmers  near  cities,  and  many  not  near 
cities,  do  depend  almost  wholly  upon  the 
sale  of  milk — it  will  be  seen  that  if  the 
farmer  has  ten  ten-quart  cows,  his  income 
would  be  only  $237.50;  twenty  cows,  $475; 
forty  cows,  $950.  And  it  may  be  supposed 
that  $950  at  least  will  be  necessary  to  sup- 
port an  average  family  for  one  year  in  the 
way  most  farmers  wish  to  live. 

These  calculations  are  based  upon  the 
product  of  the  ten-quart  cow,  the  milk 
costing  2%  cents  a  quart  and  selling  for 
S}4  cents,  the  price  that  farmers  received  a 
short  time  ago  for  milk  sent  to  the  Boston 
market.  What  is  wrong  in  the  calcula- 
tion? If  the  cost  of  the  milk  be  made 
more,  then  the  profit  will  be  less  if  the 
selling  price  remain. 

But  it  must  be  said  that  most  farmers 
probably  will  declare  that  milk  costs  more 
than  2VA  cents  a  quart,  some  saying  that 
the  cost  is  3  cents,  others  claiming  that  the 
cost  is  4  cents  a  quart.  As  to  the  selling 
price,  that  is  certain.  Milk  is  selling 
to-day,  or  was  a  short  time  ago,  for  3% 
cents;  and  many  farmers  have  sold  every 
day  for  months  ten  quarts  of  milk  for  28 
cents,  or  2*5  cents  a  quart. 

But  the  ten-quart  cow  is  the  exceptional 
cow.  If  a  farmer  has  cows  that  give  eight 
quarts  a  day  for  three  hundred  days,  even 
then  he  has  what  most  farmers  have  not. 
The  conclusion  is  that  if  the  milk  costs  2V3 
cents  a  quart,  and  it  is  believed  it  cannot 
cost  less,  the  farmer  is  selling  too  near  the 
cost  line  if  he  sells  for  2*5  or  ZVs,  cents; 
and  the  farmer — many  a  farmer — does  not 
know  it,  owing  to  the  lack  of  systematic 
bookkeeping. 

It  is  a  fact  that  farmers,  alarmed  at  the 
end  of  the  year  at  the  small  surplus  on 
hand,  have  been  led  in  consequence  to 
keep  accounts,  and  as  a  result,  abandoned 
the  business  or  changed  the  product,  con- 
vinced at  last  that  they  had  been  doing  a 
business  that  yielded  no  profit  or  not 
enough  to  pay.  Let  every  farmer  know 
what  he  is  doing;  figure  out  his  business 
to  the  last  fraction. 

I  am  not  selling  milk,  but  I  believe  that 
the  selling  price  is  too  low.  Men  pay  25 
and  30  cents  a  pound  for  steak  and  do  not 
quarrel  about  it,  but  when  the  farmer 
raises  the  price  of  milk  in  the  fall  one  cent 
a  quart,  there  is  a  protest,  and  a  quart  of 
milk  contains  more  nutriment  than  a 
pound  of  steak,        George  Appleton. 


Clarence  J>.  Crockett 

-   Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 


Almost  Blind 


Blood  Purified  and  Sight  Restored 
by  Hood's  Sarsaparilla. 

"  Three  years  ago  Clarence,  three  years  old, 
was  taken  with  scrofula  on  the  head  which 
gradually  spread  until  it  got  into  his  eyes  and 
he  became  almost  blind.  We  did  everything 
that  could  be  done  with  the  assistance  of  a 
skilled  physician,  but  nothing  did  him  any 
good.  His  head  and  neck  were  one  mass  of 
corruption,  and  we  thought  he 

Wpuld  Lose  His  Eyesight. 
It  was  then  that  we  commenced  to  use  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla,  and  in  less  than  three  weeks  his 
eyes  began  to  improve.  In  a  short  time  the 
sores  took  on  a  healthy  appearance  and  grad- 
ually  healed,  and  now  all  are  gone,  and 


Sarsa- 
parilla 


Hood's 
Cures 


Clarence  is  a  bright  and  healthy  child,  with 
clear,  beautiful  eyes.  We  are  satisfied  that 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  made  a  complete  cure." 
D.  M.  Crockett,  Jr.,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

Hood's  PillS  cure  Constipation.  25c. 
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IN  GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

IN  Season— To  do  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  time  is  as  necessary  for 
success  in  gardening  and  farming 
as  in  anything  else.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  simple  matter  of  plow- 
ing. It  makes  of  ten  a  great  difference 
whether  this  is  done  at  one  time  or  an- 
other. One  week  the  soil  may  be  too  wet 
to  pulverize  well,  the  next  week  it  may  be 
just  right,  and  the  week  after  that  it  may 
be  too  dry.  The  difference  in  crops  result- 
ing from  plowing  at  one  time  and  another 
is  often  quite  material,  and  even  remark- 
able and  surprising,  This,  of  course,  is 
especially  the  case  on  soils  of  a  somewhat 
clayey  character.  It  makes  less  difference 
on  sandy  and  other  light  soils.  It  is  the 
great  disadvantage  of  heavier  soils  that  the 
right  time  for  doing  the  right  thing  of 
plowing  is  often  so  very  short.  We  have 
to  act  all  the  more  promptly  and  start  in 
with  the  plow  just  as  soon  as  the  land  is 
dry  enough  to  pulverize  well,  and  then 
keep  right  at  it  until  done.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  to  be  careful  not  to  let  the 
right  time  of  harrowing,  after  plowing, 
slip  by.  Sometimes  it  will  be  best  to  wait 
a  day  or  two  after  plowing  before  starting 
the  harrow ;  at  other  times  we  would  pre- 
fer to  harrow  immediately  after  plowing. 
At  all  times,  however,  it  will  pay  to  keep 
at  it  with  harrow  and  rollers  and  pulveriz- 
ers until  the  soil  is  fine  and  mellow,  en- 
tirely without  chunks  and  clods.  You  can- 
not grow  paying  crops  in  a  mass  of  clods, 
in  which  a  large  share  of  the  plant-foods  is 
locked  up  beyoud  reach  of  the  plants.  It  is 
a  waste  of  seed  and  labor  to  attempt  it. 
The  crops  would  be  in  the  position  of  a 
starving  man  sitting  right  beside  an  iron 
safe  full  of  good  victuals,  but  tightly 
locked  and  key  lost.  Where  there  is  so 
much  at  stake,  it  would  be  folly  to  neglect 
the  little  extra  work  and  pains  needed  to 
fine  the  soil  thoroughly,  and  thereby  to  in- 
sure a  good  crop.  Nobody  can  give  in- 
structions and  rules  suitable  for  all  cases. 
Soil  and  season  determine  what  is  the  right 
time  both  for  plowing  and  harrowing. 
Every  soil-tiller  has  to  watch  his  chances, 
and  be  guided  by  his  own  good  judgment. 

Early  Planting. — In  many  things  we 
can  be  too  fast.  It  would  not  be  doing  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time  if  we 
plant  tender  things  before  at  least  the 
probabilities  of  a  belated  frost  are  past.-. 
Peppers,  egg-plant,  sweet  potatoes  and  all 
sorts  of  running  vines,  are  extremely 
tender.  The  least  frost  will  surely  kill 
them,  and  during  a  cool  spell  (even  with- 
out an  actual  frost)  they  will  be  on  a  dead 
standstill,  and  perhaps  receive  a  setback 
from  which  it  will  take  them  a  long  time 
to  recover.  Besides,  it  has  taken  consider- 
able labor  or  effort  to  get  these  plants 
started,  and  we  should  not  run  unnecessary 
risks  of  losing  them.  They  are  much  bet- 
ter off  in  hotbeds  or  cold-frames,  if  well 
taken  care  of  and  given  proper  space. 
Tomato-plants  grow  pretty  fast  under 
glass  now,  and  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
drawn  and  spindling.  One  good  way  to 
keep  them  down  and  stocky  is  to  cut  them 
back.  If  we  want  to  plant  melon,  cucum- 
ber and  squash  seed  at  this  time,  it  is 
timely  and  proper  to  plan  t  the  m  under  glass, 
but  by  no  means  in  open  ground.  A  splen- 
did way  is  to  use  old  strawberry-boxes, 
setting  them  closely  together  on  green- 
house-beds or  in  a  cold-frame,  filling  them 
with  nice,  fibrous  loam,  and  then  planting 
a  few  seeds  in  each  box.  When  soil  and 
air  have  become  thoroughly  warm,  and 
danger  from  late  frost  is  past,  then,  and  not 
before,  is  the  right  time  to  take  the  straw- 
berry-boxes out  into  the  open  field  to  be 
planted,  box  and  all. 

Running  Risks  in  Early  Planting. — 
If  I  have  plenty  of  extra  early  tomato- 
plants,  and  they  are  becoming  crowded, 
after  being  well  hardened  off,  I  like  to 
plant  at  least  a  portion  of  them  a  little 
ahead  of  what  we  usually  call  the  right 
time  (here  about  June  first).  If  no 
more  frosty  nights  occur,  we  and  they  are 
so  much  ahead.  If  such  nights  do  come,  a 
little  protection,  by  a  handful  of  hay  or 
other  covering,  or  by  laying  down  and  cov- 
ering with  soil,  can  easily  be  given.  I 
also  usually  run  a  little  risk  with  sweet 
corn.  If  we  have  warm  days  late  in  April 
or  early  in  May,  a  little  early  sweet  corn 
may  be  planted.  These  early  varieties 
seem  to  be  somewhat  hardier  than  other 
varieties  of  corn.  Young  plants  often  go 
through  a  light  frost  unharmed.  If  they 
do,  we  are  so  much  nearer  to  a  supply  of 
corn,  for  the  table  than  if  we  wait  until 


what  is  considered  the  proper  time  for 
corn  planting.  If  a  frost  does  come,  we 
may  cover  the  young  plants  with  hay  or 
soil,  and  thus  save  them;  or  if  they  are 
killed,  we  have  lost  nothing  but  a  little 
seed,  and  we  simply  go  at  it  at  once  and 
plant  it  over  again. 

Planting  Peas.— There  is  no  occasion 
for  waiting.  Whenever  I  can  get  the 
ground  ready  for  planting,  no  matter  how 
early  it  may  be  in  the  season,  I  begin  pea 
planting.  Lots  of  people  are  afraid  of  the 
freezing  weather  yet  to  come.  Our  smooth 
peas  are  extremely  hardy  and  not  liable  to 
be  greatly  injured,  whatever  cold  weather 
may  yet  be  in  store  for  us.  Usually  I 
plant  the  Alaska  for  first  early.  My  first 
sowing  of  half  a  bushel  of  this  sort  was 
made  shortly  after  April  1st.  I  am  not  in 
a  hurry,  however,  about  planting  the 
wrinkled  sorts.  Shall  wait  until  just  about 
the  time  this  appears  in  print  before  I  sow 
Little  Gem  and  Horsford's  Market  Garden 
and  Knott's  Excelsior  and  Heroine  and 
others  of  that  class.  But  you  may  be  sure 
the  right  time  for  planting  peas  is  from  now 
on  for  several  weeks.  We  want  plenty  of 
peas,  and  want  them  right  along  for  more 
than  a  month.  To  succeed  in  this,  we 
must  sow  repeatedly,  or  else  plant  a  num- 
ber of  varieties,  some  early,  some  medium 
and  some  late.  They  are  a  crop  worth  tak- 
ing some  pains  with.  For  gardeners  who 
have  retail  customers,  peas  are  often  one 
of  the  best  paying  crops,  and  they  bring  in 
a  little  money  early  in  the  season.  The 
land  need  not 'be  excessively  rich,  either, 
only  in  fairly  good  condition. 

Oats  and  Peas. — I  will  go  a  little  out  of 


my  way  to  speak  another  good  word  for 
oats  and  peas  as  a  crop  for  feeding  cows 
and  horses.  As  long  as  I  have  farm  land 
to  work,  and  horse  and  cow  to  feed,  I  in- 
tend to  have  a  patch  of  oats  and  peas,  as 
well  as  a  patch  of  millet.  And  the  earlier 
you  put  in  your  oats  and  peas  the  better 
usually  will  be  the  crop.  Any  piece  of 
good  land,  plowed  too  late  for  other  ordi- 
nary crops,  or  becoming  available  after  a 
first  crop  is  taken  off,  may  be  used  for  mil- 
let. If  it  is  rather  late  in  the  season  I  would 
sow  Hungarian  grass,  otherwise  German 
millet. 

Early  Tomatoes.— Heretofore  I  have 
found  no  tomato  ahead  of  the  Early  Ruby, 
in  earliness.  Sowing  seed  about  March 
1st,  I  usually  manage  to  get  the  first  ripe 
fruit  in  July  or  in,  say,  125  days  from  sow- 
ing the  seed.  Possibly  I  might  sow  the 
seed  later  and  get  ripe  fruit  in  less  time. 
At  any  rate  I  am  well  aware  that  claims  for 
having  grown  ripe  tomatoes  in  less  than 
100  days  are  frequently  made.  Some  time 
ago  a  reader  asked  my  opinion  of  the 
story  published  in  F.  B.  Mills'  catalogue 
about  tomatoes  having  been  grown  in 
twenty-six  days  from  the  day  seed  was 
planted.  Mr.  Mills  claims  to  have  paid  a 
large  premium  for  this  achievement.  I 
am  afraid  he  has  allowed  himself  to  be  im- 
posed upon.  I  would  not  pay  a  premi -  i 
on  so  absurd  a  claim.  Mr.  Mills  has  kindly 
sent  me  a  package  of  this  "earliest  .in  the 
world"  tomato  for  trial.  It  does  not  seem 
to  differ  in  plant  from  other  tomatoes,  otto 
I  feel  confident  that  under  the  ordinary 
management  accorded  to  my  other  toma- 
toes, it  will  take  pretty  much  the  same 


time  to  ripen  fruit  as  other  sorts.  A  to- 
mato that  would  give  us  ripe  fruit  in 
twenty-six  days  from  time  of  seed-sowing 
would  be  a  phenomenon  and  a  "wonder  of 
the  world,"  indeed.  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  tomato  that  will  ripen  in  twenty-six  days 
from  day  that  seed  is  sown  will  be  worth 
growing.  It  takes  a  reasonable  length  of 
time  to  develop  a  good  thing. 

Joseph. 

  <  ■  > 

THE  CATERPILLAR  PLAGUE. 

The  caterpillar  host  will  appear  as  usual 
probably  in  the  coming  spring.  One  great 
help  in  the  spread  of  this  pest  is  the  wild 
cherry-tree.  Throughout  some  parts  of 
the  country  the  wild  cherry — the  "rum" 
cherry  and  the  choke  cherry,  different 
species — stand  by  the  roadside. 

They  grow  rapidly  from  their  own  seed- 
ing, and  as  the  trees  are  more  ornamental 
than  some  other  roadside  trees,  they  are 
left  to  shade  and  to  ornament  the  high- 
way. But  for  several  years  they  have  been 
no  ornament — every  leaf  gone  and  the 
branches  hung  with  the  web  of  the  cater- 
pillar. 

The  caterpillar  may  be  driven  out  of 
orchards,  but  no  one  drives  them  from  the 
roadside  cherry-trees ;  hence,  they  stand  as 
feeding-places  and  encourage  the  pests  to 
prolong  their  lives  and  to  propagate  their 
species.  Either  these  trees  should  be  cut 
down  or  the  farmer  should  make  it  his 
business  to  destroy  all  caterpillars  that  in- 
fest the  roadside  trees  next  to  his  farm. 

Several  methods  are  employed  to  kill 
caterpillars,  the  usual  way  being  to  burn 
them  out  by  kerosene.  This  is  sure  death 
to  the  caterpillar,  and  also  to  the  tree ;  that 
is,  to  that  part  of  it  with  which  the  fire 
comes  in  contact. 

A  simpler,  neater  and  just  as  effective 
method  of  getting  rid  of  caterpillars  is  to 
apply  soap.  Dissolve  common  soft  soap  in 
water,  making  a  "suds,"  and  apply  with 
a  cloth  on  the  end  of  a  pole.  It  is  as  fatal 
to  the  caterpillar  as  the  fire  of  kerosene. 

George  Appleton. 


ASSIST  NATURE. 


Assist  nature  a  little  now  and  then,  with  a  gentle  laxative,  or 
if  need  be  with  a  more  searching  and  cleansing,  yet  gentle  cathar- 
tic, to  remove  offending  matter  from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
tone  up  and  invigorate  the  liver  and  quicken  its  tardy  action,  es- 
pecially in  the  Spring  time,  and  you  there- 
by avoid  a  multitude  of  derangements  and 
diseases. 

If  people  would  pay  more  attention  to 
properly  regulating  the  action  of  then- 
bowels,  they  would  have  less  frequent  oc- 
casion to  call  for  their  doctors'  services  to 
subdue  attacks  of  dangerous  diseases. 
Hence,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  know 
what  safe,  harmless  agent  best  serves  the 
purpose  of  producing  the  desired  action. 

That  of  all  known  agents  to  accomplish 
this  purpose,  Dr.  Pierce's  Pleasant  Pellets 
are  unequaled,  is  proven  by  the  fact  that 
once  used  they  are  always  in  favor.  Their  secondary  effect  is  to 
keep  the  bowels  open  and  regular,  not  to  further  constipate,  as  is 
the  case  with  other  pills.  Hence,  their  great  popularity  with 
sufferers  from  habitual  constipation,  piles  and  their  attendant  dis- 
comfort and  manifold  derangements. 

The  "Pleasant  Pellets"  are  far  more  effective  in  arousing  the 
liver  to  action  than  "  blue  pills,"  old-fashioned  compound  cathartic 
pills,  calomel  or  other  mercurial  preparations,  and  have  the  fur- 
ther merit  of  being  purely  vegetable  in  their  composition  and 
perfectly  harmless  in  any  condition  of  the  system.  Furthermore, 
no  particular  care  is  required  while  using  them.  They  do  not  in- 
terfere in  the  least  with  the  diet,  habits  or  occupation,  and  they 
produce  no  pain  or  griping. 

Being  composed  of  the  choicest,  concentrated  vegetable  extracts, 
their  cost  of  production  is  much  more  than  is  that  of  other  pills 
found  in  the  market,  yet  from  forty  to  forty-four  of  them  are  put 


up  in  each  sealed  glass  vial,  as  sold  through  druggists,  and  can 
be  had  at  the  price  of  the  more  ordinary  and  cheaper  made  pills. 

Dr.  Pierce  prides  himself  on  having  been  first  to  introduce  a 
Little  Liver  Pill  to  the  American  pe6ple.  Many  have  imitated 
them,  but  none  have  approached  his  '  'Pleasant  Pellets  "  in  excellence. 

For  all  laxative  and  cathartic  purposes  the  "Pleasant  Pellets" 
are  infinitely  superior  to  all  "  mineral  waters,"  sedlitz  powders, 
"salts,"  castor  oil,  fruit  syrups  (so  called),  laxative  "  teas,"  and 
the  many  other  purgative  compounds  sold  in  various  forms. 

The  "Pleasant  Pellets"  cure  biliousness,  sick  and  bilious  head- 
ache, dizziness,  costiveness,  or  constipation  of  bowels,  piles,  sour 
stomach,  windy  belchings,  "  heart-burn,"  pain  and  distress"  after 
eating,  and  kindred  derangements  of  the  liver,  stomach  and  bowels. 

Persons  subject  to  any  of  these  troubles  should  never  be  without 
a  vial  of  the  "  Pleasant  Pellets  "  at  hand.  In  proof  of  their  su- 
perior excellence  it  can  be  truthfully  said,  that  they  are  always 
adopted  as  a  household  remedy  after  the  first  trial.  Put  up  in  glass 
vials,  hermetically  sealed,  therefore  always  fresh  and  reliable. 
Whether  as  a  laxative,  alterative,  or  as  a  gently  acting  but  search- 
ing cathartic  these  little  "Pellets"  give  the  most  perfect  satisfac- 
tion. One  little  "  Pellet"  is  a  laxative,  three  are  cathartic.  They 
regulate  and  cleanse  the  liver,  stomach  and  bowels — quickly  but 
thoroughly. 

As  a  "dinner  pill,"  to  promote  digestion,  take  one  each  day. 
To  relieve  the  distress  arising  from  over-eating,  nothing  equals  one 
of  these  little  Pellets.  They're  tiny,  sugar-coated  anti-bilious 
granules,  scarcely  larger  than  mustard  seeds.  Every  child  wants 
them.  » 

Then,  after  they're  taken,  instead  of  disturbing  and  shocking  the 
system,  they  act  in  a  mild,  easy,  and  natural  way.  There's  no 
chance  for  any  reaction  afterward.    Their  help  lasts. 

25  Cents  a  Vial. — Accept  no  substitute  that  may  be  recom- 
mended to  be  "  just  as  good."  They  may  be  better  for  the  dealer,  be- 
cause of  paying  him  a  better  profit,  but  he  isn't  the  one  who  needs  help. 


HEADACHE. 

E.  Vargason,  of  Otter  Lake,  Lapeer  Co., 
Michigan,  writes:  "I 
have  used  your  medi- 
cines for  a  number  of 
years  and  know  that 
they  do  for  me  all  that 
is  claimed  for  them. 
I  am  employed  almost 
constantly  at  my 
desk,  and  not  infre- 
quently have  an  at- 
tack of  the  headache. 
It  usually  comes  on 
in  the  forenoon.  At 
my  dinner  I  eat  my 
regular  meal,  and 
take  one  or  two/  of 
Dr.  Pierce's  Pleasant 
Pellets  immediately 
after,  and  in  the, 
course  of  an  hour  my 
headache  is  cuced  and 
no  bad  effects.  I  feel 


E.  Vargason,  Esq. 


better  every  way  for  having  taken  them— not 
worse,  as  is  usual  after  taking  other  kinds  of 
pills.  Your '  Pleasant  Pellets '  are  wotth  more 
than  their  weight  in  gold,  if  for  notffing  else 
than  to  cure  headache." 


DYSPEPSIA, 

Or  Catarrh  of  Stomach. 

Miss  Mary  Anguish,  of  Glen  Easton,  Mar- 
shall Co.,  W.  Va.,  says: 

"Two  years  ago  I 
was  pale  and  emaci- 
ated, food  fermented 
in   my   stomach.  A 
physician  pronounced 
my  case  *f  Catarrh  of 
the  Stomach,"  but  he 
could  not  help  me.  I 
lived  a  month  without 
solid  food  and  when  I 
tried  to  eat  I  would 
vomit.  At  this  time  I 
began  taking  Doctor 
Pierce's  Pellets,  and  in 
two  weeks  I  was  decid-       Mlsa  a  x-nrrTCTi 
edly  better.  I  am  now       Miss  anguish. 
in  good  health,  and  never  felt  better  in  my  life. 
I  have  a  better  color,  eat  more,  and  have  no 
distress  after  eating— having  gained  thirteen 
pounds  since  I  began  taking  them." 


BEST  PILLS  FOR  THE  LIVER. 


Robert  Manson,  of 
West  Rye, Rockingham 
Co.,  N.  if.,  writes: 

World's  Dispen- 
sary Medical  Asso- 
ciation, Gentlemen- 
Three  years  ago  I 
commenced  taking 
Dr.  Pierce's  Golden 
Medical  Discovery;  I 
weighed  140  pounds, 
and  now  I  weigh  175 
pounds,  so  you  see 
now  I  have  gained  in 
health  and  weight. 
Dr.  Pierce's  Pellets 
are  the  best  pills  I 
ever  took  for  the 
liver.  All  my  friends 
say  they  do  them  the 
most  good. 


K.  Manson,  Esq. 


AS  LIVER  PILLS, 

Nothing-  Can  Compare  with  Dr.  Pievce's 
Pleasant  Pellets. 


Mr.  Samuel  Baker, 
Sr.,  of  No.  161  Summit 
Avenue,  Phillipsburgh, 
N.  J.,  writes : 

World's  Dispen- 
sary Medical  Asso- 
ciation, Gentlemen- 
There  is  nothing  that 
can  compare  with  Dr. 
Pierce's  Pleasant  Pel- 
lets, as  Liver  Pills. 
They  have  done  more 
good  than  any  other 
medicine  I  have  ever 
taken. 


Mr.  S.  Baker,  Sr. 


LIVER  DISEASE. 

"  From  early  childhood  I  have  suffered  from 
a  sluggish  liver  with  all  the  disorders  accom- 
panying such  a  condition.  Doctors'  prescrip- 
tions and  patent  medicines  I  have  used  in 
abundance;  they  only  afforded  temporary  re- 
lief. I  was  recommended  to  try  Dr.  Pierce's 
Pleasant  Pellets.  I  did  so,  taking  three  at 
night  and  two  after  dinner  every  day  for  two 


weeks.  I  then  reduced  the  dose  to  one '  Pel- 
let' every  day  and  continued  this  practice  for 
two  months.  I  have  in  six  months  increased 
in  solid  flesh,  twenty-six  pounds.  I  am  in 
better  health  than  i  have  been  since  childhood. 
Drowsiness  and  unpleasant  feelings  after 
meals  have  completely  disappeared." 


TJ.  S.  Inspector  of  Immigration, 
Buffalo,  N. 


BOILS  CURED. 

William  Eamich,  of  Minden,  Kearney 
Neb.,  writes: 

"I  was  troubled 
with  boils  for  thir- 
tyyears.  Four 
years  ago  I  was  so 
afflicted  with  them 
that  I  could  not 
walk.  I  bought 
Dr.  Pierce's  Pleas- 
ant Pellets,  and 
took  one  'Pellet' 
after  each  meal. 
The  boils  soon  dis-  ,, 
appeared  and  have 
had  none  since.  I 
have  also  been 
troubled  with  sick 
headache.  When  I 
feel  the  headache 
coming  on,  I  take 
one  or  two  *  Pellets,' 
and  am  relieved  of  it." 


Wm.  Eamich,  Esq. 


BLEEDING  PILES. 

» Montgomery,  Orange  Co.,  N.  TT. 
"I  suffered  untold  misery  with  bleeding 
piles.  I  could  get  no  relief  night  or  day,  un- 
til I  commenced  using  your  '  Pleasant  Pellets,' 
and  now  for  two  years  or  more,  I  have  not 
been  troubled  with  the  piles;  if  my  bowels 
get  in  a  constipated  condition,  I  take  a  dose  of 
Dr.  Pierce's  Pleasant  Pallets,  and  the  trouble 
is  all  dispelled  by  next  day." 


May  1,  1894. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

CONDUCTED   BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 


A  NIGHT-CAP. 

Night-cap  is  a  term  given  to  signify  a 
paper  bag  that  is  sometimes  drawn  over 
and  tied  below  the  graft  as  soon  as  it 
is  completed.  It 
is  well  illustrated 
in  the  engraving. 
Its  use  is  to  pre- 
vent the  shrivel- 
ing of  the  scion 
due  to  exposure 
to  drying  winds. 
It  is  especially  de- 
sirable in  top- 
grafting  trees  in 
dry  seasons  or  in 
exposed  loca- 
tions. It  is  a  very 
valuable  adjunct 
to  the  grafting 
outfit,  and  its  use 
should  be  more 
general.  The  bag 
should  be  taken 
off  as  soon  as  the 
scion  starts,  and 
the  same  care 
should  be  taken 
!  in  the  use  of  wax 
around  the  graft 
as  if  the  night-cap 
'  was  not  used.  I 
find  it  of  much 
value  in  dry  sea- 
sons. It  may  be  well  to  draw  it  in  a  little 
smaller  with  a  string,  to  prevent  too  much 
exposure  to  winds. 

The  illustration  shows  a  grafted  plum 
with  the  graft  covered  with  a  night-cap. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 

To  Kill  Evergreens.— J.  V.  L.   I  do  not 

know  what  you  mean  by  evergreens,  as  there 
are  many  plants  called  by  that  name.  But 
almost  any  tree  or  shrub,  if  cut  off  as  soon  as 
it  has  made  its  greatest  spring  growth,  say  at 
the  first  of  July  at  the  North,  will  die  or  else 
become  so  very  weak  that  a  little  further  cut- 
ting will  kill  it.  If  you  will  send  me  a  small 
twig  or  tell  me  more  about  it,  perhaps  I  can 
answer  more  definitely. 

Pruning  Pear-trees.— T>.  M.,  South  Gate, 
Ind.  Dwarf  and  other  pear-trees  should  have 
all  weak  or  interfering  branches  removed.  If 
the  trees  are  not  thrifty,  very  little  other 
pruning  need  be  given;  but  if  vigorous  and 
many  strong  shoots  start  from  the  center  of 
the  tree,  they  should  be  shortened  about  one 
third.  Some  varieties  require  but  little  prun- 
ing, while  others,  unless  pruned,  sprawl  out 
and  become  a  nuisance,  and  are  liable  to 
break  down  if  heavily  loaded. 

liaising  Black  Iiocust-trees  lor  Posts. 
— C.  A.  H.,  Lockington,  Ohio.  The  best  way 
to  start  In  black  locust  is  with  the  one-year 
seedlings,  but  the  seed  may  also  be  used. 
Most  of  the  large  nursery  concerns  offer  both 
seed  and  plants  very  cheap.  Seed  should  not 
cost  over  twenty  cents  per  pound,  and  the 
seedlings  not  over  three  dollars  per  thousand. 
In  planting,  set  two  feet  apart  in  rows  eight 
feet  apart,  and  for  the  first  few  years  raise 
corn  between  the  rows.  This  is  a  much  better 
plan  than  to  plant  four  by  four  feet,  as  is 
so  often  recommended.  If  black  walnut  does 
well  in  your  section  you  would  be  wise  to 
plant  every  other  tree  of  it,  or  at  least  one 
tree  in  every  five.  It  makes  good  posts  and  is 
much  more  valuable  for  timber  than  locust, 
and  is  not  so  liable  to  injury  from  borers. 

Borers.— N.  C.  W.,  Patake  City,  "Wash. 
There  are  two  borers  that  work  in  fruit-trees. 
One  has  a  flat  head  and  the  other  a  round 
head.  They  both  come  from  eggs  laid  by 
beetles.  The  beetle  of  the  round-headed 
borer  is  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
and  has  two  broad,  creamy-white  stripes  run- 
ning the  whole  length  of  its  body.  The  beetle 
of  the  flat-headed  borer  is  of  a  shining  green- 
ish-black color,  with  its  under  side  of  a  shin- 
ing coppery  color.  This  borer  attacks  the 
whole  trunk  and  often  the  larger  branches, 
while  the  former  confines  its  attacks  to  the 
base  of  the  trunk  almost  entirely.  The 
beetles  lay  their  eggs  in  the  South  in  May 
and  at  the  North*  in  June  and  July.  The 
beetle  of  the  round-headed  boret  generally 
lays  its  eggs  at  dusk,  and  is  hidden  during  the 
clay.  The  beetle  of  the  flat-headed  borer  is  a 
tively  fellow.  He  likes  the  hot  sunshine,  and 
runs  very  rapidly  up  and  down  the  bark  in 
bright  days,  but  instantly  takes  wing  if  an 
attempt  is  made  to  capture  him.  Nothing  can 
be  done  to  kill  the  eggs,  but  a  good  preventive 
is  to  coat  the  trees  with  soft  soap,  plaster  of 
Paris  and  Paris  green  during  the  time -the 
beetles  are  abundant.  The  soap  is  distasteful 
to  the  beetles;  the  plaster  of  Paris  makes  it 
stick,  and  the  Paris  green  will  poison  any 
young  that  may  hatch  from  the  eggs.  The 
only  way  to  kill  the  insects  after  they  are  in 
the  tree  is  by  cutting  them  out  or  running  a 
Wire  into  their  burrows.  All  trees  should  be 
looked  over  in  the  fall  and  spring  and  have 
the  borers  removed. 


Transplanting  and  Pruning  Currants 

and  Gooseberries.— M.  E.  "W.,  Inwood,  Iowa, 
writes:  "I  have  some  gooseberry  and  cur- 
rant bushes,  five  or  six  years  old,  which  I 
wish  to  remove  this  spring.  They  bore  heav- 
ily last  year,  and  the  gooseberry-bushes  are 
large.  Should  I  divide  them,  and  when  is  the 
best  time  to  take  them  up?  Will  it  injure 
their  bearing  this  year,  and  how  much  should 
be  cut  away  ?  Tell  me  how  and  when  to  prune 
gooseberry,  currant  and  raspberry  vines." 

R^ply:— Do  not  attempt  to  divide  them  un- 
less they  break  apart  easily.  Prune  away  all 
the  old  and  weak  wood  and  leave  only  that 
which  is  young  and  thrifty.  Plant  them  per- 
haps two  inches  deeper  than  they  grew  before. 
You  will  not  get  a  crop  this  year,  unless  great 
pains  are  taken  to  do  the  work  well.  Take 
them  up  as  soon  as  the  ground  works  nicely. 
Gooseberries  should  have  about  one  half  their 
new  growth  cut  off  each  year.  Currants  should 
have  the  old  wood  removed  when  it  gets  un- 
fruitful. Cap  raspberries  should  be  pinched 
in  the  summer  when  two  feet  High,  and  have 
the  side  shoots  shortened  one  half  in  the  early 
spring.  Suckering  raspberries  do  not  need 
much  pruning.  All  these  fruits  should  have 
the  weak  and  useless  wood  removed,  and  no 
more  wood  permitted  than  the  plant  can 
mature.  ' 

Scab  on  Plnms— Botan  Plum  and 
Green  Mountain  Grape.-P.  D.  W.,  Rich- 
land Center,  Wis.,  writes:  "I  have  a  number 
of  wild  plum-trees  scattered  around  on  my 
place  that  have  borne  sound  fruit  until  the 
last  three  or  four  years.  The  fruit  seems  to 
do  well  until  within  three  or  four  days  of 
being,  ripe;  then  they  shrivel  and  fall  off. 

What  is  the  cause?  Will  the  sweet  Botan 

plum  and  the  Green  Mountain  grape  stand 
the  winter  in  southern  Wisconsin?" 

Reply:— It  is  probably  due  to  a  scab  fungus 
which  has  become  quite  abundant  the  past 
few  years  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  I  have 
never  seen  it  destroy  the  whole  crop,  but  have 
seen  it  seriously  injure  it.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  experiment  with  it,  but  think 
that  the  application  or  Bordeaux  mixture 
three  times,  beginning  about  the  middle  of 

July,  will  prevent  it   very  largely.  The 

sweet  Botan  plum  will  probably  not  be  reli- 
able with  you,  as  it  will  be  apt  to  fail  in  very 
severe  winters.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  best 
acquainted  with  the  horticulture  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  Mississippi  valley  that 
the  native  plums  are  far  better  for  that  sec- 
tion than  any  kinds  we  are  apt  to  get  from 
Japan  or  Europe.  If  you  want  to  grow  good 
plums,  get  the  Wyant,  Cheney  and  De  Soto, 
which  are  perfectly  hardy,  productive  and  of 
good  quality.  The  Green  Mountain  grape,  I 
think,  is  as  hardy  as  the  Concord.  I  like  it 
very  much.  In  your  section  it  is  much  the 
safest  practice  to  cover  all  kinds  of  grapes  for 
the  winter. 

Fertilization  of  Grapes.— Last  summer 
I  obtained  some  rather  interesting  results 
about  the  necessity  of  cross-f  ertilizing  grapes. 
The  work  was  suggested  by  the  occasional  or 
entire  absence  of  fruit  on  a  few  kinds  of 
grapes  when  they  are  growing  away  from 
other  varieties.  For  instance,  the  Brighton, 
Lindley,  Agawam  and  a  few  others  have  long 
been  thought  to  be  most  productive  when 
growing  near  other  kiuds.  The  experiments 
were  made  as  follows:  On  June  16th,  the 
flowers  of  the  grapes  being  then  not  open,  six 
bunches  each  of  Moore's  Early,  ^Brighton, 
Agawam,  Ives  Seedling  and  Lindley  were  cov- 
ered with  paper  bags,  thus  protecting  the 
flowers  from  all  pollen  but  their  own.  When 
the  flowers  had  opened,  three  of  the  bags  of 
each  kind  were  opened  and  a  cluster  of  the 


Fertilization  of  Grapes. 

Showing  difference  between  cross  and  self  fertilized 
grapes.  The  two  bunches  under  each  figure  are  the 
same  kind  :  1,  Moore's  Early  ;  2,  Worden  ;  3,  Lady  ; 
-},  Agawam;  5,  Lindley;  6,  Brighton.  The  upper  row 
cross-fertilized  ;  the  lower  row  self-fertilized. 

opened  flowers  of  the  Delaware  was  put  into 
each  of  them.  Thus  there  were  three  bunches 
of  flowers  of  each  variety  that  were  cross- 
fertilized  and  three  that  were  dependent  on 
their  own  pollen.  When  the  berries  were  one 
half  grown,  the  bunches  were  photographed, 
and  from  the  photograph  the  accompanying 
illustration  was  made.  It  shows  clearly  that 
the  Brighton  and  Lindley  are  dependent  on 
other  varieties  for  pollen,  while  the  others  do 
not  need  any  pollen  besides  their  own.  The 
Brighton  and  Lindley  set  no  fruit  at  all  except 
when  cross-fertilized. 

Bordeaux  Mixture.— A.  H.,  Everton,  Mo., 
writes:  "I  would  like.to  know  how  to  make 
the  Bordeaux  mixture,  how  often  grape-vines 
should  be  sprayed,  and  at  what  seasons  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  will  be  of  any  benefit  to 
plum-trees." 

Reply  :— To  prepare  the  Bordeaux  mixture, 
dissolve  six  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper 
(blue  vitriol)  in  five  gallons  of  water,  and 
slake  four  or  five  pounds  of  lime  in  enough 
water  to  make  a  thick  whitewash.  In  order 
to  allow  the  copper  sulphate  to  dissolve  and 
the  lime  to  slake,  do  this  a  few  hours  before 
mixing  the  two.  Put  the  copper  solution  in  a 
fifty-gallon  kerosene-barrel  and  strain  the 
whitewash  into  it  through  a  coarse  sack  and 


add  enough  water  to  fill  the  barrel.  Make 
the  ammoniacal  solution  of  carbonate  of  cop- 
per by  dissolving  five  ounces  of  carbonate  oi 
copper  in  three  pints  of  ammonia  arid  stirring 
it  into  fifty  gallons  of  water.  Grape-vines  are 
sprayed  to  prevent  mildew  and  rot.  Some 
varieties  that  are  not  much  injured  in  the 
fruit  by  the  rot  are  seriously  affected  by  the 
mildew  of  the  foliage.  It  is  best  to  commence 
spraying  when  the  leaves  are  fhe  size  of  a 
silver  dollar  or  a  little  larger.  The  number  of 
applications  necessary  will  depend  on  the 
season.  If  very  rainy  and  cloudy,  more  will 
be  required  than  if  bright  and  clear.  If  the 
weather  is  favorable  for  the  diseases,  spray 
four  or  five  times  at  intervals  of  about  two 
weeks.  Use  the  Bordeaux  mixture  until  the 
fruit  is  nearly  full  grown,  and  then  use  the 
ammoniacal  solution  of  carbonate  of  copper 
made  as  above.  This  change  is  made  because 
if  the  Bordeaux  mixture  was  used  on  the 
fruit  when  near  maturity,  it  would  spot  it, 
thus  making  it  unsalable.  There  is  no  need 
of  spraying  after  the  fruit  is  colored,  nor  is  it 
best  to  do  so  when  they  are  in  full  blossom, 
unless  the  weather  is  very  unfavorable,  but 
spray  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set.  Spraying 
plum-trees  with  Bordeaux  mixture  will  pre- 
vent injuries  to  the  foliage  from  fungi. 
Spraying  the  fruit  as  soon  as  set  with  the 
same,  to  which  has  been  added  a  little  Paris 
green,  will  very  largely  prevent  the  work  of 
the  plum-curculio.  Bordeaux  mixture  is  ben- 
eficial to  almost  every  plant  now  in  the  or- 
chard, as  all  are  more  or  less  attacked  by 
fungus  diseases.  The  apple  and  pear  scab, 
among  other  diseases,  may  be  entirely  per- 
vented  by  it. 


EXTRACTS 
FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 


From  Oregon.— The  fruit  crop  promises  to 
be  very  heavy  this  year.  Quite  an  influx  of 
settlers  is  expected  here  this  summer.  For  a 
man  of  moderate  means  who  wants  a  pleasant 
home,  I  know  of  no  country  that  equals  this 
immediate  vicinity.  The  people  who  live 
here  appreciate  the  climate  and  surroundings, 
and  are  loth  to  part  with  their  lands  unless  a 
goodly  sum  is  paid  therefor.  With  one  of  the 
most  productive  soils  in  America  and  the 
best  climate  the  sun  ever  shone  upon,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  they  should  hold  their  lands 
high?  Our  prune-trees  make  from  eight  to 
eleven  feet  growth  in  a  single  season,  the 
largest  in  the  world.  We  raise  peaches  meas- 
uring 8%  inches  in  circumference,  prunes 
measuring  6%  by  7%  inches,  and  other  fruits 
in  proportion.  We  have  peach-trees  twenty- 
eight  years  old,  and  measuring  50  inches  in 
circumference  and  30  feet  high.  We  raise 
beets  that  weigh  over  fifty  pounds,  and  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  that  can  be  grown  in  this 
latitude.  Sorghum  does  well;  sweet  potatoes 
grow  very  large;  corn  does  well;  all  kinds  of 
cereals  do  well.  But  this  is  a  fruit  country, 
and  beats  the  world  for  prunes,  apples,  pears, 
peaches  and  all  kindred  varieties  of  fruits. 
Stock  of  all  kinds  do  well  here.  Milch  cows 
are  worth  from  $12  to  $20;  horses,  from  $50  up ; 
hogs,  i%  cents  a  pound  on  foot ;  butter,  25  cents 
per  pound;  eggs,  10  to  30  cents  per  dozen; 
chickens,  $1.50  to  $3.50  per  dozen.  Poultry 
raising  pays.  There  is  quite  a  mining  boom 
on  now.  This  place  is  situated  on  the  line  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  railroad,  219  miles  south 
of  Portland  and  550  miles  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  an  altitude  of  637  feet  above  the  sea, 
sixty  miles  to  the  coast.  Land  ranges  in  price 
from  $8.50  to  $100  an  acre.  It  varies  from  a  rich, 
black  loam  to  a  red  hill  soil,  and  is  very  pro- 
ductive to  the  tops  of  the  hills.  There  are 
openings  here  for  a  sorghum  factory,  a  large 
canning  and  evaporating  works,  tannery, 
creamery,  furniture  store  and  several  other 
industries,  all  of  which  would  pay  big  inter- 
est on  the  money  invested.  A  car-load  of 
prunes  was  shipped  from  here  to  Dayton,  Ohio, 
and  has  brought  more  orders  than  can  be 
filled.  W.  T.  F. 

Myrtle  Creek,  Oregon. 


From  Minnesota.— I  came  to  this  part  of 
the  country  two  years  ago,  from  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  took  a  quarter  section  of  land.  I 
think  this  is  a  good  place  for  a  poor  man.  I 
broke  about  seventy-five  acres  last  summer. 
Had  planted  fifty-five  acres  and  got  over 
1,200  bushels  of  grain  off  of  it  for  my  first  crop. 
We  have  good  schools  here  and  ^several 
churches.  There  are  some  Indians  here,  but 
they  are  very  peaceable;  some  of  them  are 
quite  good  farmers.  The  soil  is  black  and 
rich.  We  can  grow  nearly  every  crop  thatcan 
be  grown  in  Ohio;  wheat,  oats,  barley  and 
millet  never  fail.  Farmers  rent  for  half,  seed 
furnished  and  half  the  threshing  paid  for. 
Wages  are  gooct,  farm-hands  getting  $25  to  $30  a 
month.  G.  A. 

Brown's  Valley,  Minn. 


From  Michigan.— We  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  Grand  Traverse  county— the  great 
chance  there  is  for  the  poor  man  or  anyone 
who  wishes  to  make  money.  Land  can  be 
bought  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  money  Is 
to  be  made  by  setting  it  to  fruit.  There  is  an 
orchard  near  here,  of  four  acres,  from  which 
the  fruit  is  sold  for  from  $200  to  $400  every 
year.  Many  farmers  are  setting  ten  to  fifteen 
acres  to  apples  alone,  i  I.  J.  K. 

Kingsley,  Mich. 


I1!?  TCP  PRUNING  the  year  round.  GIR- 
XXtLJll  ijlei)  TREES  saved.  VERMIN 
kept  off.  DISEASES  cured.  GRAFTING  as- 
sured.  PROTECTIO  CO..  Collinsville,  Conn. 

FREE  SPRAY  PUMPtt^LM 

you  mean  btffciness  and  want  agency  send  10c.  We  will 
send  a  complete  pump  that  will  do  the  work  of  any  $10 
spray.    A.  SPEIRS,  Box  555  No.  Windham,  Maine. 


S 


TlioHAlrSY  L'iUtnt  l-UKCJi  FUJI!'  will  s],r»y  -our  vilied.  lruil,  etc. 
Thousands  nre  in  uao.  Ha3  LEVER  HANDLE,  RUBBER  HOSE 
p.  and  AIR  CHAMBER.  Agents  wanted.  Send  JUKI  i\jr  winkle 
Q  "B  3%  Pump;  weighs  3  lbs;  2-cenfc  stump  for  "How  to  Kill 
jy  IJ  Insects."    AddruH.i  W.  M,  JOHNSON,  Wilmot,  Ohio. 

Ill 


PUMPS  FOR  EVERY  ONE. 


TTTi  VftTT  are  in  want  of  BEES  or  BEEKEEPERS' 
J.X  1UU  SUPPLIES,  send  for  our  new  catalogue. 
OLIVER    HOOVER    CO.,    Riverside,  Pa. 


BARRETT  PEAR  TREES. 

We  have  a  surplus  of  standard  Bartlett  Pear 
Trees  and  will  sell  the  largest  size  at  $15.00 ;  medium 
size,  $12.00;  small  size  at  $10.00  per  100.  We  offer  also 
surplus  of  KieHer  and  Olapp's  Favorite  at  low 
prices.  Our  surplus  of  Apples  consists  of  small  lots, 
odd  varieties.  We  have  a  large  surplus  of  Plums, 
slightly  off  grade  ;  largest  size,  10  cents;  medium  size, 
8  cents ;  largely  German  Prune.  Our  surpluB 
Peaches  are  two  or  three  feet  high ;  will  sell  them  at 
$4.00  per  100.  Surplus  Norway  Spruce, -3  feet  at  15 
cents  ;  2  feet  at  10  cents.  Boxing  extra  at  cost.  Send 
for  particulars.  Not  is  the  time  for  a  great  bargain 
in  such  stock  as  we  hold  in  surplus.  Wholesale  Price- 
list  and  Catalogue  now  ready.  We  have  still  25  car- 
loads of  first-class  stock  to  offer. 

GREEN'S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  S.  Y. 

MANN'S  g^?n  »°*E  CUTTER 

"will  make     1117  MC  TAV    Catalog  free. 
F.W.MANN  CO.  Illi  11  d  Lflli  Milford,  -  Mass. 


DRAIN  TILE 


HAND  BONE,  SHELL  AND 
CORN  MILLSforPoDltrymei>. 

Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 
WILSON  BROS.,      Easton,  Vgj 

DIPVPI  PC  Before  You  Buy  A  Wheel  write 
RIUlVLCw  for  our  bargain  list  of  high-grade 
second-hands.  Good  wheels  $10  to  $75.  Address 
El  SEN  BRANDT  CYCLE  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  Md. 

Hard  Burned  and  Vitrified. 

Sextagonal.AddressTallmad'ge 
,  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Tallmadge,  O. 

500  Fine,  Large  Chicks 

at  half  price.  Plymouth  Eock, 
Leghorn,  Hamburgs,  Wyandottes, 
Bantams,  Langshans,  Cochins  and 
Brahmas.  Eggs  $2.00  per  fifteen. 
Send  two-cent  Btamp  for  twenty-page 
catalogue,  gives  full  information. 
_  JOE  A.  DIENST,  Columbus,  O. 

A  FARM  IN  TEXAS 

IS  A  SPLENDID  PROPERTY  if  it's  in  the 
right  part.  VICTORIA  is  in  one  of  the  rich- 
est counties  in  the  State.  Investors  or  any- 
one wishing  to  colonize  in  this  county  should 
write  for  full  particulars  and  inducements  to 

W.  A.  WOOD,  Victoria,  Texas. 
ELECTRICITY  AGAIN  TRIUMPHANT 

The  Bliss  Electro-Galvanic  Horse  Band. 

jjWill  cure 
"yourhorso 
of  Splints, 

"Weak 

Joints, 
Bog- 
Spavin, 

Side-Bonea,  Curbs,  Ring-bones,  Kidney  Troubles,  Filled  Tendons,  Wind  Ualla,  &c 
Wherover  used  its  success  has  been  raaryelous.  ■  Each  band  is  made  to  last,  sod 
contains  a  complete  battery,  Prico?3each,  ?5perpair.   Correspondence  solicited 

Address    B.  B.  BLISS  ELECTRIC  CO..  IOWA  FALLS,  IOWA. 


FERTILIZERS  ARE 
UNPROFITARLE 

Unless  they  contain  sufficient  Potash. 
Complete  fertilizers  should  contain  at 
least  G  per  cent  of  Potash.  Fertilizers  for 
Potatoes,  Tobacco,  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
should  contain  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of 
Potash.  Farmers  should  use  fertilizers 
containing  enough  Potash,  or  apply  Potash 
salts,  such  as  Muriate  of  Potash,  Sulphate 
of  Potash  and  Kainit.  For  information 
and  pamphlets,  address  German  Kali 
Works,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


The  $5.00  OUTFIT  IS  FREE 

CONSUMPTION,  except  the  very  last  stage, 

is  Curable,  and  so  is  every  other  form  of  lung 
trouble.  We  prove  this  before  the  patient  is 
asked  to  pay  one  cent.  We  will  send  to  your  own 
doctor,  Medicines,  Inhaler,  and  every  thing  in- 
cluded in  the  Amictc  Chemical  Treatment, 
usual  price,  $5.00,  absolutely  free.  All  Charges 
prepaid.  Let  nothing  prevent  any  one  with  con- 
sumption or  any  disease  of  the  air  passages  ob- 
taining the  free  medicines  at  once.  One  death  in 
every  four  is  due  to  these  diseases.  Write  at 
once,  giving  a  brief  history  of  your  case,  present 
symptoms  and  the  name  of  your  family  physician. 
Amicb  Chemical  Co.,  165  W.  7th  St.  Cincinnati,!). 


FENCING 


s»  POTJIiTBV  &  RABBIT  NETTING 
Railroad,  Farm,  Garden,  Cemetery,  Lawn 
Fencing.  Prices  down.  Freight  paid.  Calal'g.free. 
McMnllen  Woven,  Wire  Fence  Co.,  CliicagDo 


Kfj  Fora  FIRST-CLASS 
,uu  PNEUMATIC 


$37 

SAFETY  BICYCLE. 
J.E.Poorman,5w.5th,Gin.O, 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 

CHICKS  NOT  HATCHING. 

When  a  hen  brings  off  bnt  a 
few  chicks,  it  is  not  her 
fault.  It  is  seldom  that 
a  hen  goes  on  the  nest 
to  hatch  a  brood  that  she 
fails  to  do  her  duty  faith- 
fully! The  difficulty  is  nearly  always  with 
the  eggs.  Wherehensareconfinedin yards, 
and  have  hut  little  exercise,  being  also  fed 
on  highly  stimulating  food,  they  are  not 
in  a  condition  to  produce  vigorous  chicks, 
and  the  eggs  do  not  hatch.  Eggs  from  fat 
hens,  even  if  they  hatch,  will  produce 
weak  chicks,  and  many  of  them  will  die  in 
the  shells.  If  strong  chicks  are  desired, 
the  eggs  used  for  incubation  should  be 
from  healthy  stock  that  has  not  been  over- 
fed and  pampered. 

The  supposition  that  the  nest  should  be 
in  a  damp  place  is  erroneous.  The  hen 
selects  a  cool  place  in  summer  and  a  warm 
location  in  winter.  Put  her  in  a  dry  hay- 
loft and  keep  her  there,  not  allowing  her 
to  touch  the  ground,  and  she  will  hatch  as 
many  chicks  as  when  on  a  damp  nest.  In 
the  incubator  it  is  often  the  case  that  the 
best  hatches  are  obtained  when  no  mois- 
ture is  given.  Nature  supplies  the  eggs 
with  all  the  moisture  required.  The  tem- 
perature can  be  controlled  in  an  incubator, 
but  it  is  possible  that  the  hen  may  select  a 
damp  location  during  the  warm  summer 
months,  because  the  evaporation  of  mois- 
ture cools  the  eggs  when  the  heat  is  too 
great,  she  coming  off  for  that  purpose,  but 
in  winter  such  method  would  be  fatal  to 
the  chicks  in  the  eggs. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  allow  the  hen 
to  select  her  location  for  incubation  if  she 
so  prefers,  as  her  natural  instinct  will  as- 
sist her  to  do  what  is  best,  but  her  instinct 
will  prompt  her  to  get  as  far  away  as  pos- 
sible from  lice,  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  some  hens  prefer  to  go  to  the  fields 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  bring  off  a  brood 
in  the  poultry-house. 


FEEDING  AT  A  LOSS. 

It  should  be  considered  in  keeping  poul- 
try that  a  flock  of  hens  are  to  a  certain 
extent,  scavengers  on  the  farm,  and  they 
should  be  permitted  to  perform  that  func- 
tion. The  hen  can  see  the  smallest  seed 
on  the  ground,  and  every  square  inch  of 
the  surface  is  carefully  searched.  The 
amount  of  food  which  she  can  secure  for 
herself  during  the  day,  unaided,  is  quite 
large,  and  she  consumes  a  great  variety  of 
substances  that  would  be  lost  but  for  her 
appropriation  of  them.  On  the  range  she 
not  only  consumes  grass  and  seeds,  but 
destroys  a  large  number  of  insects  also, 
and  every  ounce  of  food  thus  secured  is  so 
much  gain  to  the  farmer,  of  which  he 
should  avail  himself. 

During  the  summer  months  the  hens  re- 
quire less  food  than  in  the  winter,  though 
something  depends  on  how  they  may  be 
situated,  and  how  many  eggs  may  belayed, 
but  when  on  the  range  they  cannot  fail  to 
secure  a  full  supply  of  all  that  they  require 
if  they  are  active  and  industrious.  If  the 
farmer  continues  to  feed  th§m  he  will 
waste  the  food  given,  as  the  hens  will  not 
seek  food  on  the  range  if  they  are  fed  in 
the  barn-yard,  becoming  lazy  and  sluggish, 
and  also  overburdened  with  fat.  By  with- 
holding food  the  cost  of  the  eggs  will  be 
reduced,  and  of  course  the  profit  will  be 
much  greater. 

As  an  experiment,  take  two  flocks  that 
are  alike,  and  give  them  free  range.  Feed 
one  flock  at  the  barn-yard,  allowing  grain 
twice  a  day,  and  compel  the  other  flock  to 
pick  up  its  food  (provided  the  range  is 
good),  and  the  flock  that  receives  no  food 
at  the  barn-yard  will  not  only  lay  more 
eggs  than  the  other,  but  will  also  keep  in 
better  condition,  while  the  flock  that  is 
given  plenty  of  grain  will  be  fat,  and  will 
contain  a  larger  proportion  of  hens  that 
desire  to  sit.  Of  course,  such  method  will 
not  answer  for  all  the  seasons,  but  applies 
to  the  warm  days  of  summer  only,  and  the 
experiment  is  worthy  of  being  made. 


NEST-BOXES. 

Have  your  nest-boxes  loose — not  fas- 
tened to  the  house— so  that  you  can  take 
them  outside  to  be  cleaned.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  roosts.  It  is  in  the 
nests  that  lice  breed  most  rapidly,  being 
assisted  by  the  warmth  from  the  hens. 
Keep  the  nests  and  roosts  clean,  and  the 
work  of  keeping  lice  away  will  be  easier. 


COMBS  AND  BREEDS. 

The  comb  is  one  of  the  main  points  to 
observe  in  a  breed.  One  of  the  surest  in- 
dications that  a  breed  is  not  pure  is  when 
the  comb  peculiar  to  it  is  not  what  is  re- 
quired. Brahmas  have  pea-combs ;  that  is, 
a  large  comb  with  a  smaller  one  on  each 
side,  making  three  combs,  the  whole  re- 
sembling an  open  pea-pod  containing  peas. 
The  Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Langshans,  Javas  and  Cochins  have 
straight,  single  combs,  with  points.  The 
Hamburgs,  Wyandottes  and  others  have 
rose-combs,  which  somewhat  resemble  a 
*rose.  To  attempt  to  describe  the  combs  in 
detail  would  demand  a  full  description  of 
each  breed,  but  it  is  important,  when  pro- 
curing a  breed,  to  be  sure  that  the  comb  is 
correct,  for  if  not  so  there  is  a  probability 
of  a  cross  or  impurity.  As  with  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine,  all  the  breeds  of  poultry 
are  bred  to  a  standard,  to  which  they  must 
strictly  adhere,  or  they  will  be  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  the  show-rooms. 


DUCK  EGGS  AND  MOISTURE. 

In  response  to  many  inquiries  we  will 
state  that,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  duck  eggs 
require  less  moisture  when  hatching  than 
do  eggs  from  hens.  This  fact  has  been  as- 
certained by  practical  tests  and  exper- 
iments. That  the  duck  goes  on  the  water 
and  comes  back  on  her  nest  wet  is  an  old 
belief,  but  the  duck,  in  fact,  comes  off  the 
water  dry,  the  water  not  adhering  to  her 
at  all,  as  she  is  specially  adapted  for  pre- 
venting water  from  reaching  her  body.  In 
experiments  made,  daily  examination 
showed  that  nature  first  got  rid  of  the  water 
in  the  eggs  so  as  to  give  room  for  the  growth 
of  the  embryo,  a  large  air-sack  forming  in 
the  egg  as  the  water  was  eliminated.  Many 
failures  to  get  good  hatches  with  eggs 
have  been  caused  by  two  much  moisture, 
the  chicks  or  ducklings  dying  in  the  shells 
because  they  did  not  have  room  for  growth, 
due  to  insufficient  evaporation  of  the 
water  and  consequent  enlargement  of  the 
air-sack. 

GREASE  THE  SITTERS. 

When  the  turkeys  or  hens  desire  to  sit, 
they  should  be  anointed  on  the  heads 
once  a  week  with  some  kind  of  oil,  such 
as  sweet-oil,  linseed-oil  or  lard-oil.  This 
will  kill  the  large  lice  and  prevent  the 
chicks  from  being  destroyed  during  the 
first  days  of  their  existence.  Grease  is  re- 
pugnant to  poultry  of  all  kinds,  hence  but 
little  oil  should  be  used.  Apply  it  lightly 
on  the  heads,  combs,  faces  and  necks,  rub- 
bing it  well  into  the  skin.  It  will  render 
the  hen  more  comfortable,  and  prevent 
her  leaving  the  nest  frequently  for  relief 
from  torture,  and  will  also  save  the  chicks 
from  being  attacked. 

LEGHORNS  THAT  SIT. 

The  Leghorn  is  a  non-sitter,  but  the  sit- 
ting propensity  is  not  entirely  lost,  as 
Leghorns  will  sit  if  they  are  too  closely 
confined  and  are  fed  too  highly.  We  have 
known  them  to  make  the  best  of  sitters 
and  mothers,  and  they  are  also  somewhat 
pugnacious,  defending  their  young  bravely 
against  all  enemies.  When  a  Leghorn  be- 
comes broody  she  must  not  be  condemned 
because  she  is  inclined  to  bring  off  a  lot  of 
chicks,  for  she  is  not  at  fault,  as  the  condi- 
tions of  management  govern  the  matter. 


A  CIRCUS 

ON  THE  BILL-BOARDS 

and  a  circus  on  circus  day  are  two  kinds  of  a  thing.  The  greatest  circus 
is  usually  on  the  Bill-boards,  and  the  circus  on  Circus  Day  is  consequently 
a  disappointment.  There  is,  of  course,  the  occasional  exception  which 
proves  the  rule.  McCormick  Binders  and  Mowers  are  an  exception.  Their 
promise  on  the  "Bill-boards"  is  always  fulfilled  on  "Circus  Day."  For 
years  the  makers  of  McCormick  Grain  and  Grass  Harvesters  have  been 
telling  the  World  that  they  could  and  would  at  any  time  demonstrate  the 
superiority  of  their  machines  in  the  actual  competitive  field  test.  The 
"Bill-boards"  of  other  manufacturers  have  glaringly  proclaimed  that  their 
machines  are  the  best.  But  "Circus  Day"  came  at  length.  The  World's 
Fair  urged  all  these  manufacturers  to  take  their  machines  into  the  field 
that  the  results  might  be  compared.  The  McCormick  was  there;  its  show 
went  on.  It's  promises  to  the  World  were  carried  out.  But  how  about 
the  other  "great  and  onlys"?  They  stayed  at  home  consoling  themselves 
with  the  reflection  that  "the  people  like  to  be  humbugged,"  and  their 
artists  got  up  new  pictures  for  the  "Bill-boards."  Before  deciding  about 
going  into  these  field  trials,  the  competitors  of  the  McCormick  went  and 
examined  the  crops  to  be  cut,  and  realizing  the  severity  of  the  conditions, 
they  said  to  themselves:  "We  don't  propose  to  come  here  and  compete 
with  the  McCormick ;" — "a  live  coward  is  better  than  a  dead  hero ;" — "a 
sucker  is  born  every  minute,  and  we'll  catch  some  of  'em  anyway." 
That  policy  may  answer  for  the  "Bill-board"  sort  of  circus;  it  will  not  do 
for  the  McCormick.  Promises  must  not  be  broken.  If  McCormick 
machines  are  not  better  than  all  others,  they  must  not  be  so  advertised. 
If  they  are  so  advertised,  every  Binder,  every  Reaper  and  every  Mower 
must  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  go  out  into  the  field  and  show  up. 
That's  business.  Write  to  the  McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co., 
Chicago; — or,  better  yet,  call  at  once  on  your  nearest  McCormick  agent. 


POLISH  FOWLS. 

We  do  not  recommend  the  Polish  for 
practical  purposes,  as  their  crests  are  detri- 
mental to  them,  hut  they  are  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  breeds,  being  of  nearly  all 
colors  that  may  be  desired.  They  are  not 
as  hardy  as  some  breeds,  and  are  not  suit- 
able as  choice  market  fowls,  but  they  are 
superior  layers,  being  non-sitters.  Where 
a  breed  is  intended  for  ornament  and 
pleasure,  they  will  answer  better  than  any 
other. 


SPRING  WORK. 

Do  not  forget  to  give  the  poultry-house 
a  thorough  whitewashing,  and  also  to 
spade  up  the  yards  so  as  to  make  them 
clean.  Apply  the  whitewash  hot,  if  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  destroy  any  lice  that  may  be 
in  the  poultry -house,  and  repeat  the  appli- 
cation frequently.  .  If  the  house  is  kept 
clear  of  lice,  the  hens  can  keep  themselves 
clean  with  the  dust  bath. 


SOUVENIR  HAND-BOOK. 

Every  sheep  farmer,  or  all  who  expect  to 
buy  breeding  sheep,  should  have  a  copy  of  this 
work,  containing  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
matter  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  a  flock, 
most  valuable  breeds  and  sires,  and  the  care 
and  management  of  the  flock.  It  will  be 
mailed  you  free  on  receipt  of  5  cts.  in  postage. 
Send  at  once  as  the  number  is  limited.  Ad- 
dress A.  H.  Foster,  Allegan,  Mich. 


HOW  TO  DISINFECT. 

To  disinfect  the  premises  is  not  at  all 
difficult.  A  watering-pot  with  a  large 
nose  will  answer  the  purpose  well.  Get  a 
peck  of  lime  and  slake  it  with  boiling 
water,  using  only  enough  water  to  cause 
the  lime  to  fall  to  a  fine  powder.  When 
this  is  done,  then  add  enough  more  water 
to  make  a  thin  whitewash.  Sprinkle  this 
freely  over  every  portion  of  the  yards, 
walls,  floors,  or  wherever  the  hens  may 
have  been.  In  two  or  three  days  after  this 
the  premises  may  be  again  sprinkled  with 
a  solution  made  by  dissolving  one  pound 
each  of  copperas  and  blue  vitriol  in  twelve 
quarts  of  boiling  water.  Bepeat  this 
several  times,  using  the  lime  at  one  oper- 
ation and  the  vitriol  solution  the  next. 
Crude  carbolic  acid  is  cheap  and  is  also 
excellent.  The  best  way  to  use  it  is  to  dis- 
solve a  pound  of  soap  in  a  gallon  of  boil- 
ing water,  add  a  half  gallon  of  the  acid 
and  agitate  briskly,  as  for  the  well-known 
kerosene  emulsion,  adding  ten  gallons  of 
water,  but  be  careful  in  handling  the  acid 
in  order  to  avoid  injury  to  the  skin  or 
clothing. 

CHARCOAL  FOR  POULTRY. 

Fresh  charcoal  is  readily  eaten  by  all 
kinds  of  poultry,  including  ducks,  geese, 
turkeys,  guineas  and  chickens.  It  serves 
as  a  corrective  when  they  have  been  con- 
fined too  closely  on  one  kind  of  food,  and 
it  also  promotes  digestion.  Charcoal  is 
excellent  as  grit,  for  no  matter  how  fine  it 
may  be,  it  is  sharp  and  cutting,  and  assists 
in  reducing  the  food  to-a  fine  condition. 
It  is  largely  used  in  the  brooder-houses  for 
little  chicks,  as  they  relish  it  highly. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Hatching;  Dock  Eggs.— I.  M.  S.,  Grand- 
view,  Indiana.  "Must  duck  eggs  in  an  incu- 
bator be  moistened?  How  warm  should  they 
be  kept?" 

Reply:— They  are  kept  at  103  degrees  for 
four  weeks.  They  require  no  more  moisture 
than  hen's  eggs,  and  very  little,  if  any,  mois- 
ture is  required  during  the  first  two  weeks. 

Chicks  Dying-  in  the  Shells.— Mrs.  M. 
O..  Pilot  Rock,  Oregon.  "Why  do  my  chicks 
die  in  the  shells  just  when  it  is  time  for  them 
to  hatch  in  the  incubator?" 

Reply  :— It  may  be  due  to  many  causes,  such 
as  lack  of  vigor  in  the  parents,  too  much 
moisture,  and  frequent  opening  of  the  drawer 
during  the  time  of  hatching.  Use  wet 
sponges  for  moisture,  and  provide  very  little 
the  first  two  weeks. 

Roosts. — E.  W.,  Watertowri,  Mass.  "Which 
is  preferable,  a  roost  that  is  flat  or  scantling 
that  is  rounded?" 

Reply  :— The  best  roost  is  a  3x4  inch  scant- 
ling,  slightly  rounded  by  planing  off  the  edges, 
the  narrow  side  up. 

Swelled  Heads.— E.  W.  C,  Newman,  Cal. 
"What  will  cure  swelled  heads  and  swelled 
legs  in  turkeys?"  , 

Reply:— The  difficulty  is  perhaps  due  to  ex- 
posure to  winds  and  dampness,  and  to  effect  a 
cure  requires  more  handling  than  is  usually 
willingly  bestowed.  Anoint  well  the  heads, 
face  and  legs  with  sweet-oil,  to  which  a  little 
spirits  of  turpentine  has  been  added  (about 
one  part  to  six),  and  add  a  teaspoonful  of 
chlorate  of  potash  in  each  quart  of  drinking- 
water.  They  probably  have  the  roup. 


age.  for  a  Poultry  Book  on  Caponizing  free.  Send  for  Cat. 
U  A  I?  1/  E  D  of  Poultry  Specialties.  Capon  sets  $2  up 
HI  All  IV  E.  If    W.H.  WrcMORE,  ro7S.  8th  St.,Phila.,Pa. 


INCUBATORS &  BROODERS 

Brooders  only  $5.  Best  and  cheapest  for 
raising  chicks  ;  40  first  premiums  ;  3,000 
testimonials ;  send  for  catalogue. 

G.  S.  SINGER,  Box533,Cardlngton,0. 


EfiQSMFOWLS 

CAD  CAI  C  From  50  varieties.  Largest 
rllH  OALt  UANUE  in  the  We«t~ 
1600  prizes  at  lO  Shows  In  1693. 

Send  three  one  cent  stamps  for  best  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  size  8x11,  32  pages. 
CHAS.  GAMMERDIMGER.  COLUMBUS.  8* 


P -  Improved  i-\ 
EEHLESS  HAT.CHEH 


SOLD  UNDER  A- GUARANTEE 

that  it  is  positively  self-reeulating 
and  will  hatch  fully  80  per  cent, 
of  fertile  eggs,  or  it  can  be  returned 
and  money  refunded.  Reason- 
able in  piice.  Self-Regulating 
BROODERS.  Send  4  cents  for  catalogue. 

H.  M.  SHEER  &  BRO.,  Quincy,  III. 


Davis'  Cream  Separator  Churn,  power 
hot  water  and  feed  cooker  combined. 
Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular.  All 
sizes  Hand  Cream  Separators. 
Davis  &  Rankin  B.  &  M.  Co.  Chicago 

NEWTON'S  HEAVE,  COUGH 
and  DISTEMPER  CURE. 

A  GUARANTEED 


EGGS 


15  FOR  SI. 00.  L.  and  D.  Brahmas.  B.  P. 
Bocks,  B.  Minorcas, B. Langshans, S.C. B. Leg- 
horns,P. Cochins.  T.  Pierce,  Liberty,lnd. 


$10 

to  50 


0FATHl»HE*»£Sjr  Iff  Cure,  . 

Positively  Cures  HEAVES.  COUGHS,  COEDS, 
DISTE.1IPEK,  Indigestion,  Skin  Eruptions, 
(Worm  Expeller),  and  a  grand  conditioner. 
Used  for  years  by  Doctors  J.  V .  Newton  and  O.  J. 
Carter,  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Toledo,  O.  Price  S 1  .OO 
per  package  by  dealers  or  forwarded  direct.  Send  6 
cents  in  stamps  for  "The  Roadster,"  fastest  records, 
stable  hints,  4c.  t&~  Try  Marshall's  Hoof  Cure. 
The  HEWTOH  HORSE  REMEDY  C0.U68umnill  St.  Toledo, 0- 

every  BICYCLE 

I  bought  of  us.   Best  make,  all 
—  —  —         -  styles.   Write  for  particulars. 

S  AVE  D  Stokes  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago; 

CITAIX  ATO  CnAKH  FKEE  WITH  ETKBT  WATCH." 

C  BJ  ST  C  ^ fine  14k  *old  pIa* 

_  PliLtW  watch  to  every 
'Cflff  §Wmm  x&      U  readerof  thispaper, 

I^1\^»»bw/7.i^  -*Cutthis  oat  and  send  it  to  os  with 
your  full  name  and  address,  and  we 
-a  will  send  yon  one  of  these  elegant, 
richly  jeweled,  gold  finished  watches 
<fl  by  express  for  examination,  and  If 
yon  think  it  is  equal  in  appearance  to 
any$25.00  gold  watch  pay  oursample 
price,  13.50,  and  itisyoors.  Weeend 
with  the  watch  oar  guarantee  that 
yoa  can  return  ft  at  any  time  within 
one  year  if  not  satisfactory,  and  if 
yon  sell  or  cause  the  sale  of  six  we 
will  give  yon  One  Free.  Write  at 
once,  as  we  shall  send  out  samples 
for  60  dava  only.  Address 

THE  NATIONAL  M'F'G 
&  IMPORTING  CO.. 

334  Deartora  St.,  Chicago,  Hi. 
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THE  KISS. 

Show  me,  sweet  eyes,  show  me  this. 
What  is  that  they  call  a  kiRs? 
What  is  this  from  which  we  gain 
Haunting  passion  that  is  pain; 
With  it  melancholy  wan. 
Memories  drear  to  think  upon, 
Or  mad  thrills  where  laughs  the  heart? 
Maid,  to  me  the  truth  impart; 
Show  me  clearly,  show  mo  this. 
What  is  that  they  call  a  kiss? 

Nay,  inquirer,  not  in  word 
Can  an  answer  well  bo  heard; 
Would  you  have  me  plain  display 
That  which  speech  can  never  say? 
All  in  vain  my  tongue  you  task 
Here  to  tell  you  what  you  ask; 
Lips  to  lips  but  fasten;  try 
If  that  gives  you  no  reply; 
Ah!  you  thief!  you  plunderer!  this 
You  have  stolen  was  a  kiss. 


THE  OCTO  WS  DfltiGJiTEty. 

BY  PAUL  S.  KIRKLAND. 

Chapter  I. 

own  in  the  French  quarter  of  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  where  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked, 
there  lived,  when  the  present 
century  was  scarce  forty  years 
old,  Victor  Letorey  and  his  fam- 
ily. His  wife  (nee  Marguerite 
Joyeux),  a  beautiful  creole,  had  brought  with 
her  to  her  new 
home  as  part  of 
her  marriage  por- 
tion, Marie,  her 
octoroon  maid.  On 
the  far-off  sugar 
plantation  where 
Marguerite  first 
saw  the  light,  she 
and  Marie  —  of 
nearly  the  same 
age,  nursed  by  the 
latter's  mother- 
had  grown  to  wo- 
manhood beneath 
the  same  roof. 
Skilful,  faithful, 
discreet  beyond 
her  years,  Marie 
was  like  a  second 
self  to  her  affec- 
tionate, dependent 
y  o  u  n  g  mistress, 
and  although  she 
was  her  slave— 
ner's  by  law,  just 
as  her  broad  acres 
were,  although  the  1 
invisible  barrier 
that  separated 
them  was  never  for 
an  instant  over- 
stepped, there  ex- 
isted between 
these  two  youth- 
ful beings,  so  close- 
ly knit  together, 
and  yet  so  widely 
severed,  that  un- 
dying trust,  that 
wealth  of  affection, 
so  indefinable,  so 
i  n  comprehensible 
to  those  not  to  the 
manner  born. 

Iri  Marie's  daugh- 
ter, little  Flo,  as 
she  was  called, 
there  remained  no 
trace  of  her  hated 

negro  origin.  Faint  and  elusive  in  the  mother, 
it  seemed  to  have  Ween  eliminated  in  the 
child,  and  with  her  beguiling  black  eyes,  her 
creamy  skin,  softly  tinted,  her  daintily  chis- 
eled features,  her  small  feetand  hands,  her 
high-bred,  patrician  air,  her  graceful,  lissome 
figure,  she  looked  more  like  a  princess  of  the 
royal  house  of  Spain  than  the  daughter  of  a 
southern  slave. 

"Some  day,  when  Flo  is  larger,  I  shall  give 
you  both  your  freedom,  and  send  you  away  to 
•France,  perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Letorey,  one  eve- 
ning while  Marie  stood  back  of  her,  braiding 
her  mistress'  long,  black  hair.  "Her  face 
would  be  her  ruin  here,  but  overjthere  no  one 
will  know  but  that  you  are  as  white  as  I. 
Would  you  be  willing  to  leave  me,  Marie?" 

The  octoroon  paused  for  a  moment,  irres- 
olute, her  hand  holding  the  ivory  brush  still 
uplifted,  her  lips  quivering,  a  far-away  look 
in  her  slumberous,  midnight  eyes,  then  she 
clasped  Mrs.  Letorey  about  the  waist,  covered 
her  hands  and  arms  with  kisses,  and  cried 
with  passionate  tenderness: 

"Forgive  me,  forgive  me,  Miss  Marguerite, 
but  I  would  do  anything,  I  would  give  my  life 
for  my  child." 

"There,  there,  never  mind,"  said  the  mis- 
tress gently,  "lam  not  hurt.  I  understand— 
we  women  cannot  choose,  we  are  just  as  the 
good  God  made  us,  and  I  know  what  I  feel  for 
my  baby.  Hard  as  it  will  be  for  me  to  give 
you  up,  I  promise  to  do  so,  Marie,  and  you 
know  I  always  keep  my  word.  For  Flo's  sake 
you  shall  take  her  away." 

She  did  not  add,  however,  since  the  child's 
birth  it  had  smitten  her  heart  like  a  two- 
edged  sword  to  see  her  treated  with  an  air  of 
perfect  equality  by  the  blackest  picoaninny 


on  the  place— how  it  saddened  her  own  life  to 
realize  what  Flo's  future  might  be.  Could  one 
look  into  her  beautiful,  mobile  face,  her 
limpid  black  eyes,  wateh  the  bright  color 
surge  up  into  her  cheeks  at  a  reproving  word 
or  look,  and  not  feel  touched  with  pity  most 
profound  ? 

So  the  weeks  glided  by,  and  Marie,  her  secret 
hugged  hungrily  to  her  breast,  waited  with 
that  mute  patience  so  characteristic  of  this 
lower  race. 

To  have  Flo  brought  up  like  a  lady ;  to  have 
her  educated,  accomplished  (she  herself  had 
been  taught  by  her  mistress  to  read  and 
write) ;  to  hide  so  deep  that  only  God  and  she 
could  ever  find  it,  the  knowledge  that  even 
one  drop  of  that  accursed  negro  blood  coursed 
through  her  veins;  to  take  her  away,  beyond 
the  reach  of  temptation,  seemed  a  dream  too 
sweet  for  realization. 

Her  own  life  had  been  far  from  blameless— 
the  tempter  had  lured  her  on,  and  she,  young 
and  beautiful,  an  outcast  among  the  Cau- 
casians, an  alien  among  the  negroes,  had  not 
been  strong.  But  Flo  must  be  different— she 
\^>uld  pray  for  strength  to  guide  her  steps 
aright. 

Marie's  yoke  of  bondage,  though  it  sat 
lightly  upon  her  shoulders,  all  wreathed  as  it 
was  with  flowers,  was  none  the  less  a  yoke, 
and  faint,  intangible  emotions  were  astir  in 
her  heart,  while  she  went  noiselessly  about 
her  accustomed  duties. 

Not  that  she  doubted  her  mistress'  promise, 
but  human  life  was  so  uncertain,  so  short  at 
best)  and  wbro  knew  what  the  future  might 
hold  in  store. 

Now  that  the  idea  of  concealing  from  Flo 


tall,  gaunt  masts  of  the  vessels  at  anchor, 
standing  out  black  against  the  sky,  looked 
like  spectral  arms  beckoning  her— drawing 
her  to  them.  She  knew  nothing  of  geography, 
excepting  that  France  (the  haven  which  she 
sought)  was  over  the  ocean,  and  to  reach  it 
she  must  go  in  a  ship.  She  had  a  little  money, 
which  had  been  given  her  from  time  to  time, 
but  she  was  sure  it  was  not  enough,  and  when 
an  hour  later  she  turned  her  face  homeward, 
the  outlook  for  deliverance  was  none  the 
brighter. 

"Miss  Marguerite  does  not  understand,  and 
it  would  have  been  less  cruel  to  me  if  she  had 
never  spoken,"  she  said  to  herself,  while  the 
old  insatiate  pain  tugged  at  her  very  heart- 
strings. «, 

A  confectioner  standing  in  his  door  patted 
Flo  upon  the  head,  and  gave  her  a  paper  of 
bonbons  as  they  were  passing  his  store. 

"Whose  child  is  she?"  he  asked,  looking  at 
her  admiringly. 

The  truth  rose  to  the  octoroon's  lips,  but 
staid  there,  unspoken.  Remembering  the 
role  which  she  wished  Flo  to  play,  she  replied 
in  her  habitual,  calm  monotone. 

"She  is  Mrs.  Letorey's.  I  am  only  her  nurse, 
sir." 

Flo  was  too  busily  engaged  discussing  her 
sweetmeats  to  take  heed  of  the  conversation, 
and  as  they  walked  away,  Marie's  heart  was 
athrob  with  maternal  pride. 

"He  did  not  notice  Miss  Marguerite's  baby," 


Entered  a  hack  on  Royal  street  and  drove  rapidly  away. 


Then  a  look  op  terror  entered  her  eyes 


her  ignoble  birth  had  entered  her  mind,  it  was 
like  a  consuming  fever,  burning  }ts  way  to 
her  brain.  By  day  or  night,  it  was  never  ab- 
sent, and  in  her  eyes  there  lingered  a  hurry- 
ing eagerness  lest  the  child  should  realize  her 
position  before  the  fateful  day  arrived. 

Mrs.  Letorey's  promise  had  been  binding, 
unequivocal,  but  no  date  had  ever  been  fixed 
upon  for  its  fulfillment,  and  so  much  might 
happen  in  a  few  short  years. 


Chapter  II. 

There  was  no  happier  family  in  all  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  "Crescent  City"than 
that  of  Victor  Letorey.  Prosperity  had  smiled 
upon  them,  and  the  sunlight  of  love  and 
happiness  shone  into  their  lives. 

It  was  one  morning  early  in  November  that 
Marie,  with  her  mistress'  baby  in  her  arms 
and  Flo  by  her  side,  went  out  for  a  walk.  The 
first  flush  of  autumn  was  upon  the  trees,  and 
the  air  was  heavy  with  the  rich  perfume  of 
roses  and  orange  blossoms.  White  clouds 
drifted  now  and  again  over  the  radiant  face  of 
the  sun,  and  the  breeze  from  the  lake  was 
crisp  and  cool. 

She  scarcely  heard  the  prattle  of  her  child, 
and  heedless  of  her  route,  absently  returned 
the  greetings  of  her  acquaintances  as  she 
passed  along  the  familiar  streets. 

A  year  had  dragged  by  since  that  day  when 
Mrs.  Letorey  had  first  suggested  to  her  the 
possibility  of  her  going  away,  and  not  another 
word  on  the  subject  had  been  spoken  between 
them.  So  twelve  months  more  had  been 
added  to  Flo's  life— she  was  twelve  months 
nearer  to  learning  the  fatal  truth. 

On  the  big  Mississippi  the  steamboats  were 
busily  plying,  and  over  in  the  distance  the 


she  whispered,  "and  it  wasFlo,  my  little  one, 
whom  he  called  so  beautiful." 

Full  of  such  thoughts,  she  kept  on  her  way, 
nor  paused  again  until  she  reached  the  front 
gate.  The  green  blinds  were  all  closed,  and 
the  house  shone  out  white  and  tranquil  in  the 
sunlight,  but  some  premonition  of  impending 
danger  seemed  to  lurk  in  the  air— a  mys- 
terious something  seemed  to  linger  about  the 
place. 

She  knew  nothing  of  mind-waves,  of  men- 
tal telegraphy,  of  ocult  forces  in  nature,  but 
guided  by  an  instinct  as  unerring  as  that  of  a 
faithful  dog,  she  understood  that  her  mis- 
tress was  in  trouble.  And  now  her  own  hopes 
and  heart-burnings  were  forced  back  out  of 
sight. 

Leaving  Flo  to  follow  as  best  she  could,  she 
gave  the  baby  in  charge  of  its  nurse,  and  has- 
tened to  Mrs.  Letorey's  bedroom  door.  The 
house  was  ominously  silent.and  after  knocking 
twice  without  receiving  a  response,  she  gently 
turned  the  knob.  A  pencil  of  light  stole 
through  the  closed  shutters,  and  like  the 
index  finger  of  some  luminous  hand,  pointed 
out  to  her  her  mistress,  who  lay  crushed  and 
weeping  in  her  dainty  cream  dressing-gown, 
with  its  knots  of  bright  ribbon,  upon  the  little 
French  lounge. 

"What  is  it,  Miss'  Marguerite?"  asked  the 
sympathetic  maid,  alternately  bathing  the 
averted  face  with  eau  de  cologne,  and 
tenderly  chafing  the  small,  cold  hands. 
"Has  something  dreadful  happened?  Don't 
cry  like  that.   Is  Marse  Victor  hurt?" 

With  the  impulse  of  a  petted  child,  the  little 
Creole  threw  her  arms  suddenly  about  Marie's 
neck,  and  sobbed  as  though  her  heart  would 
break. 


"Oh,  Marie,"  she  moaned,  "you  do  not  un- 
derstand. Victor  is  ruined.  He  went  security 
for  a  friend,  and— and— I  didn't  know  it  until 
just  now,  but  it  all  must  go— every  thing  must 
be  sold  to  pay  the  debt." 

Then  abruptly  drying  her  eyes,  she  caught 
the  octoroon's  face  between  her  trembling 
palms,  and  cried  almost  fiercely : 

"Don't  you  know  what  I  mean,  Marie? 
Don't  sit  there  and  look  at  me  like  that. 
Don't  make  it  harder  than  it  is.  Oh,  God,  how 
can  I  tell  you  that  you  and  Flo  and  everybody 
must  be  sold.  And  to  think  I  promised  you 
your  freedom,  too." 

For  a  second  the  woman  held  out  her  hands 
as  though  warding  off  a  blow,  then  throwing 
up  her  arms  in  mute  agony,  she  fell  senseless 
to  the  floor.  Mrs.  Letorey  was  kneeling  beside 
her  when  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  it  all 
seemed  like  a  hideous  nightmare  through 
which  she  had  passed.  But  memory,  like  a 
dread  sorocco,  swept  over  her,  and  a  hand  of 
steel  seemed  clutching  at  her  heart. 

"Listen  to  me,  Marie,"  her  mistress  was  say- 
ing, "Try  to  think,  try  to  help  me ;  there  must 
be  some  way  out  of  it  all.  It  is  unmerciful — 
unbearable." 

Marie  sat  up  like  an  automaton  and  stared 
vacantly  about  her,  while  only  the  echo  of  the 
words  seemed  to  reach  her. 

"It  is  "not  so  much  for  ourselves  that  I 
mind,"  Mrs.  Letorey  continued.  "Father  is 
rich,  and  I  am  his  only  child,  but  it  is  of  you 
and  poor  little  Flo 
that  I  am  think- 
ing. I  meant  to 
have  sent  you 
away  to  France 
next  summer,  and 
now  it  is  too  late." 

Like  a  thing  of 
stone  the  octoroon 
sat  crouching  at 
her  mistress'  feet, 
the  color  all  gone 
from  her  lips  and 
cheeks,  a  hunted 
agony  in  her  eyes. 
All  impulse  and 
action  herself,  Mrs. 
Letorey  mistook 
for  lack  of  feeling 
this  imperturbable 
calm. 

"Why  do  you  sit 
there  like  a  piece 
of  statuary  1>*  she 
cried,  "don't  you 
care  what  becomes 
of   yourself  and 
Flo?  Are  you  glad 
to  be  sold— to  leave 
me?"   Then  coming  closer,  she 
said  slowly,  studying  the  woman's 
face  while  she  spoke.  "You  are  to 
belong  to  Aleck  Watson— to  that 
brute  who  tried  to  buy  you  from 
us  three  times  last  year." 

Marie  sprang  to  her  feet  as 
though  electrified,  and  her  flash- 
ing black  eyes  seemed  on  fire. 

"I  will  never  be  his  property," 
she  cried,  with  a  ring  of  defiance 
in  her  voice.  "Death  would  be 
better  than  that." 

In  another  moment  her  tone 
had  changed,  and  she  was  clasp- 
ing her  mistress'  hand,  sobbing 
the  while: 

"Oh,  you  have  been  so  good  to 
me— so  good  to  me,  Miss  Margue- 
rite, and  I  have  had  such  a  happy 
home  with  you.  But  when  you 
spoke  to  me  that  day  and  told  me 
I  could  take  Flo  away,  and  make 
a  lady  of  her,  I  seemed  to  lose  my 
reason;  I  thought  of  it  all  day, 
and  dreamed  of  it  all  night.  This 
morning  I  saw  the  big  ships  standing  over  on 
the  water,  and,  Miss  Marguerite,  can  you  be- 
lieve it,  I  wanted  to  take  my  child  and  run 
away.  I  thought  maybe  you  might  forget  your 
promise." 

"No,  Marie,  I  had  not  forgotten,  but  Flo  was 
still  so  young.  I  knew  she  would  not  remem- 
ber her  surroundings  as  yet,  and  I  hated  to 
give  you  up.  Without  intention  of  it,  my 
waiting  has  wrecked  both  of  your  lives." 

It  was  a  picture  long  to  be  remembered— the 
two  women  as  they  faced  each  other — so 
young,  so  beautiful;  the  spacious  room  with 
its  lofty  ceiling,  almost  oriental  in  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  appointments,  the  crimson 
hangings,  the  gorgeous  carpet,  all  arabesques 
and  flowers,  the  tall,  gilt-framed  mirrors,  the 
rosebuds,  drowsy  with  their  own  subtle  per- 
fume, drooping  their  heads  above  the  slender- 
necked  Sevres  vases  on  the  mantelpiece. 

The  ticking  of  the  little  bronze  clock, 
mingled  with  the  mystical  murmur  of  the 
fountain  outside,  was  for  one  brief  moment 
the  only  sound  that  broke  the  oppressive 
stillness. 

It  was  the  mistress  rather  than  the  slave 
who  was  the  suppliant,  but  they  seemed  both 
overcome  by  the  torturing  sense  of  their  own 
powerlessness. 

"Marie,  lock  the  door  and  come  here,"  com- 
manded Mrs.  Letorey  suddenly,  with  an  in- 
tensity in  her  tone  that  was  almost  a  menace. 
"Give  me  the  paper,  quick." 

Marie  obeyed  mechanically,  gazing  wonder- 
ingly  at  her  mistress,  whose  jeweled  hands 
were  flitting  over  the  big  pages.  She  saw  her 
reach  the  sheet  with  the  pictures  of  ships  on 
it,  and  hurriedly  scan  the  columns.  An  odd 
little  thrill,  which  she  did  not  dare  interpret, 
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shot  through  the  octoroon's  heart,  and  she 
trembled,  and  grew  weak  and  dizzy. 

"Marie,"  called  her  mistress,  excitement 
in  her  voice,  "there  is  just  one  chance  in  a 
thousand  that  we  will  succeed,  but  we  must 
take  it.  God  help  you  and  Flo  if  we  fail.  The 
Mary  Ann  is  not  a  large  vessel,  and  I  am 
afraid  it  is  not  a  very  good  one,  but  a  drown- 
ing man  grasps  at  a  straw.  She  is  booked  to 
sail  at  nine  to-morrow  morning,  and  when  she 
leaves  port  you  and  Flo  must  be  aboard  of  her. 
Aleck  Watson  and  the  auctioneer  are  to  be 
here  at  half-past  nine,  but  ere  this  time  ar- 
rives I  pray  that  you  both  may  be  speeding  on 
your  way  across  the  ocean.  Hush,  not  a  word 
until  I  finish.  Victor  would  not  permit  it  if 
he  dreamed  of  what  I  intend,  but  the  end  jus- 
tifies the  means.  Desperate  emergencies  call 
for  desperate  measures.  I  am  a  woman,  and  I 
will  dare  what  a  man  would  not." 

Marie's  cheeks  had  flushed  like  the  heart  of 
a  damask  rose,  and  her  eyes  were  bright  with 
hope. 

"Unlock  my  bureau  drawer,"  Mrs.  Letorey 
went  on,  speaking  rapidly — "the  top  one;  you 
will  find  seven  hundred  dollars  in  gold  in 
that  papier-mache  box.  Take  my  purse,  too, 
there  is  more  money  in  it;  hide  it  all  about 
your  person,  and  now, quick,  get  all  of  your  own 
clothes  and  Flo's.  Pack  them  in  one  of  my 
large  trunks,  take  three  of  my  dark  dresses 
also,  for  you  must  be  ready  to  start  by  to-mor- 
row at  daylight. 

"You  are  to  be  a  widow,  returning  to  her 
home  in  Paris.  Say  only  what  is  necessary 
when  on  the  ship,  and  then  speak  French  ex- 
clusively. Make  haste.  Victor  will  be  here 
soon,  and  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose. 
Some  time  during  the  night  I  will  come  to 
your  room  and  say  good-by." 


Chapter  III. 

The  sun  of  another  day  was  just  reddening 
the  east  when  a  slender  female  figure,  heavily 
veiled,  leading  a  little  girl  whose  face  was 
scarcely  visible  under  the  shadow  of  her 
broad-brimmed  hat,  entered  a  hack  on  Royal 
street  and  drove  rapidly  away. 

"Where  are  we  going?"  inquired  the  child, 
pleased,  yet  frightened  at  the  novelty  of  it  all. 

The  woman  did  not  reply,  but  sat  there  with 
bated  breath,  listening  to  the  tumult  of  her 
own  heart-beats.  How  endlessly  long  the 
streets  stretched  on,  and  at  what  a  snail's  pace 
they  seemed  to  be  going.  There  stood  old 
Andre,  the  butcher,  sharpening  his  knife  in 
his  shop,  and  the  Dago  at  the  corner  had  just 
arranged  the  fruit  upon  his  stand.  Was  she 
looking  upon  these  familiar  sights  for  the  last 
time?  She  hardly  dared  conjecture,  and  sat 
there  desolate  and  shuddering,  every  fiber  of 
her  being  athrob  with  anxiety.  Now  and 
again  she  laid  her  hand  reassuringly  upon  a 
dagger  in  its  sheath,  that  lay  hidden  at  her 
belt,  for  while  she  had  it  she  knew  she  could 
command  her  own  and  her  child's  fate. 

When  the  ship  was  at  last  reached  and  Flo 
was  asleep  in  her  berth,  Marie  sat  pale  and 
trembling,  just  inside  her  cabin  door,  and  the 
morning  wore  on.  It  was  all  'so  new  and 
strange.  She  was  already  heart-sick  for  a 
kindly  word— a  look  at  the  dear  old  home. 

"Is  the  freight  all  aboard?"  asked  some  one 
near-by. 

"No,"  was  the  reply,  "there  is  more  than 
they  thought  for,  and  we  won't  get  off  on 
time.  Not  many  passengers,  though,  this 
trip.  Who  were  those  two  last  who  came  on 
this  morning?" 

The  words  died  away  in  the  distance,  and 
Marie  was  again  alone.  She  heard  strange, 
grating  noises,  hurryingfoots,teps,  loud  voices, 
oaths  and  the  swish  of  the  water  against  the 
side  of  the  vessel.  Whole  cycles  of  time 
seemed  compressed  into  those  dragging  hours. 

The  sale  at  her  master's  house  was  in  prog- 
ress !now,  and  her  abserice  could  not  long  be 
concealed.  Suppose  Aleck  Watson  already 
knew  she  was  gone,  and  like  a  sleuth-hound 
was  tracking  her  down.  With  set,  drawn  lips 
and  defiant,  tearless  eyes,  her  fingers  tightly 
interlacing  each  other,  she  waited.  Her  heart 
was  beating  like  atrip-hammer,but  she  did  not 
move.  Then  all  at  once  a  shiver  ran  through 
the  ship,  the  timbers  creaked  and  strained, 
the  big  screw  revolved,  and  the  Mary  Ann  was 
under  way.  Rushing  out  upon  deck,  Marie 
leaned  across  the  rail,  palpitating  and  throb- 
bing, her  eyes  streaming,  a  strange  mingling 
of  hope  and  sorrow  in  her  breast,  watching 
her  native  land  recede  from  sight. 

"At  last!  At  last!  Thank  God  I  am  free, 
and  Flo  will  never  know!"  she  whispered  ex- 
ultantly, while  the  white  sails  leaped  out  to 
the  breeze. 

Then  a  look  of  terror  darted  into  her  eyes, 
and  one  hand  grasped  firmly  the  hilt  of  the 
dagger. 

Over  on  the  levee  a  crowd  of  men  were  wav- 
ing and  gesticulating  wildly,  and  now  a  boat 
shot  out  from  the  shore. 

[  To  be  continued.]  • 


CHEAPEST  LANDS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Considering  the  quick  cultivation,  varied  pro- 
ductions of  high  quality,  and  practically  no 
time  from  the  great  markets  of  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, Detroit,  etc.,  are  in  the  famous  fruit 
belt  of  Michigan,  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan.  A  populated  region  with 
schools,  churches,  railroads,  steamboat  lines, 
telegraphs.  Millions  of  people  to  buy  all  fruit, 
vegetables,  garden  truck  as  fast  as  it  grows, 
and  transportation  ready,  quick  and  cheap 
enough  to  get  it  to  them.  So  to  $20  per  acre. 
Write  to  B.  F.  Pppple,  G.  E.  Agt.  C.  &  W.  M. 
R'y,  375  B'way,  New  York,  or  West  Mich.  Land 
Co.,  Muskegon,  Mich.  Mention  this  paper. 


ON  LOOKING  QUEER. 

I  once  knew  a  woman  who  thought  it  was  a 
sin  for  people  to  dress  in  fashion  and  look 
like  other  folks.  She  had  her  dresses  made 
plain  and  pokey  when  others  wore  draperies. 
She  had  a  large  face,  and  should  have  worn 
head-gear  to  match,  but  instead  she  wore  a 
small,  plain  bonnet,  which  made  her  face 
appear  like  a  full  moon.  She  was  a  good 
woman  and  meant  well,  and  did  this  "for  con- 
science's sake,"  When  she  entered  a  public 
assemblage,  the  disrespectful  small  fry  snick- 
ered at  her  eccentricity.  Her  hair  was  smooth 
as  glass,  and  drawn  back  in  a  severe  style 
from  her  face,  while  others  wore  waves  or 
bangs.  Her  linen  collars  were  spotless,  but  so 
hard  and  cold.  Severe  mothers  held»her  up  as 
an  example  to  their  beauty-loving  daughters. 
Men  smiled,  and  asked  Amanda  if  she  really 
believed  that  bangs  were  a  device  of  the  evil 
one. 

After  a  few  years,  "a  change  came  o'er  the 
spirit  of  her  dream."  I  guess  her  mirror  told 
her  that  she  was  pretty,  and  disabused  her 
mind  of  the  fact  that  "beauty  unadorned  is 
adorned  the  most."  Amanda  Jane  "gave  in" 
gently,  quite  like  a  bashful  old  man  I  once 
knew.  He  was  so  shy  that  when  he  got  a  new 
suit  he  sat  far  back  in  church.  He  first  wore 
the  new  pantaloons;  by  the  next  Sunday  he 
added  the  new  vest;  by  the  next  Sunday  he 
was  sufficiently  courageous  to  add  the  coat. 
Thus  he  blossomed  out  by  degrees.  Just  so 
did  Amanda.  A  modern  bonnet  was  the  first 
thing  she  attempted.  Then  a  fashionable 
dress  followed;  later  came  hair  worn  a  la 
mode.  This  was  followed  by  a  modern  wrap, 
so  that  Miss  Amanda  was  just  like  other  girls. 
Some  of  the  old  ladies  sighed  and  said,  "Van- 
ity of  vanities."  Others  added,  "Well,  now, 
her  appearance  is  like  other  girls',  and  she 
will  be  happier."  Or,  "Why  did  we  never  see 
her  beauty  before?"  Pretty  girls  began  to  fear 
that  she  would  encroach  on  their  territory, 
for  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  were  not  blind. 

Once  at  a  meeting-place  a  woman  echoed 
my  sentiments  when  she  remarked,  "I  like  to 
look  like  other  people,  and  when  I'm  so  clad 
I  can  mingle  among  my  fellow  women,  and 
then  have  no  more  thought  of  my  dress  than 
do  the  flowers  of  the  field."  And  why  should 
a  pretty  one  affect  such  cranky  notions? 

Amanda  spoke  for  herself  in  this  wise : 

"I  wanted  to  be  sensible,  but  in  my  efforts  I 
overdid  the  matter.  By  accident  I  discov- 
ered that  if  I  banged  my  front  hair,  I  could 
wear  any  style  of  hat  or  bonnet;  I  could  ar- 
range my  hair  quicker  than  if  it  were  severely 
plain.  I  saw  if  my  skirts  were  such  as  other 
girls  wore  I  could  walk  better  and  have  less 
thought  on  the  matter.  In  doing  this  I  think 
less  of  the  subject  of  'wherewithal  shall  we  be 
clothed?'  Wasn't  I  conspicuous?  Didn't  my 
Puritanical  air  seem  to  say,  'I  am  holier  than 
thou?'  I  decided  I  would  not  be  vain,  but  I 
would  be  like  other  girls  in  looks  as  well  as 
conversation.  I  would  not  be  silly,  neither 
would  I  be  a  prude." 

Dress  reformers  make  a  mistake  when  they 
adopt  anything  queer.  Anna  Jenness  Miller 
has  struck  a  happy  medium.  Her  costumes 
are  in  appearance  like  ordinary  fashions, 
though  they  are  ^constructed  on  hygienic 
principles.  Poor  dear  Amelia  Bloomer  was 
on  the  right  track,  though  her  horrid  concep- 
tion actually  frightened  women.  Dr.  Mary 
Walker-has  struggled,  and  has  not  "come  off 
conqueror"  by  any  means.  A  friend  says  she 
and  another  intimate  were  taking  lunch  at  a 
popular  restaurant  in  Washington  City,  when 
somebody  came  in  and  sat  down  at  a  table. 

"It  was  neither  man  nor  woman, 
It  was  neither  brute  nor  human." 

The  waiters  exchanged  significant  glances, 
and  there  was  silence  among  the  rattling 
china  and  silver  cutlery.  It  was  poor,  queer 
Mary  Walker,  a  wr^man  whose  motives  are  so 
good,  but  her  garb  so  outlandish  no  one  will 
adopt  it. 


CLOSE  THE  GATES. 

It  is  about  time  that  the  restriction  of  em- 
igration take  practical  form,  and  that  the 
gates  to  our  country  be  closed  to  the  ignorant, 
lawless,  impossible  people  that  swarm  to  this 
country.  Hungarians,  Poles,  Russian  Jews, 
Italians,  Armenians,  Bulgarians,  Moors,  Al- 
gerians and  Turks  form  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  populations  of  our  manufacturing 
towns  and  our  proud  cities.  The  theory  that 
this  country  is  an  asylum  for  the  distressed 
of  all  nations  is  played  out;  what  might  prove 
a  glorious  sentiment  one"  hundred  years  ago, 
when  the  nation  was  but  a  fringe  of  colonies 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  is  an  absurdity  now. 
Our  labor  market  is  glutted,  our  poor  need  all 
the  help  of  the  considerate,  and  our  public 
institutions  are  filled  to  overflowing. 

These  hordes,  recruited  from  southern 
Europe,  western  Asia  and  northern  Africa,  do 
not  belong  to  this  civilization.  They  are  cen- 
turies behind.  They  have  no  sympathy  with 
its  laws,  customs,  practices,  manners  or 
morals.  Nothing  can  be  done  for  them ;  and 
it  is  not  our  place  to  do  for  them.  A  doctrine 
of  protection  is  essential  to  government,  the 
protection  of  the  laboring  classes.  What 
right  have  we,  as  a  nation  on  the  high  road 
of  advancement;  we  who  build  public  schools, 
churches,  and  exempt  the  lands  of  charity 
societies,  be  they  asylums  or  hospitals;  we 
who  urge  the  citizen  to  be  industrious,  sober, 
cleanly,  honest,  to  expose  our  people  to  the 
pernicious  contact  of  these  squalid  hordes? 
What  have  we  a  right  to  expect? 


In  every  community  where  these  emigrants 
establish  themselves  we  hear  of  riots,  mur- 
ders, revolt  against  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
policeman's  club,  the  militiaman's  rifle,  is  in 
constant  demand.  These,  and  these  only,  en- 
gender respect  and  maintain  peace.  Is  it  not 
about  time  to  stop  this  flood?— Illustrated 
American. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  DOLLAR-MARK— FIVE 
THEORIES. 

Below  are  given  five  theories  of  the  origin 
of  the  dollar-mark  ($),  they  being  selected 
from  about  twenty  seemingly  plausible  solu- 
tions : 

1.  That  it  is  a  combination  of  "U.  S.,"  the 
initials  of  the  United  States. 

2.  That  it  is  a  modification  of  the  figure  8, 
the  dollar  being  formerly  called  a  "piece  of 
eight." 

3.  That  it  is  derived  from  a  representation 
of  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  consisting  of  two 
needle-like  towers  or  pillars  connected  with  a 
scroll.  The  old  Spanish  coins  marked  with 
the  pillar  device  were  frequently  referred  to 
as  "pillar  dollars."  • 

4.  That  it  is  a  combination  of  "H.  S.,"  the 
ancient  Roman  mark  of  money  unit. 

5.  That  it  is  a  combination  of  P  and  S,  from 
peso  duro,  signifying  "hard  dollar."  In  Span- 
ish accounts,  peso  is  contracted  by  writing 
the  S  over  the  P,  and  placing  it  after  the  sum. 

According  to  one  writer,  the  symbol  of  the 
dollar  is  a  monogram  of  the  letters  "V,"  "S" 
and  "J,"  the  dollar  being  originally  a  "thaler," 
coined  in  the  valley  of  Sankt  Joachim,  Bo- 
hemia, and  known  as  "Joachims  thaler,"  and 
the  monogram  the  initials  of  the  words,  "Val- 
ley Sankt  Joachim."  i 

A  writer  in  giving  his  opinion  of  "Reason 
No.  3,"  as  given  above,  says : 

"The  American  symboK  for  dollar  is  taken 
from  the  Spanish  dollar,  and  the  origin  of  the 
sign,  of  course,  must  be  looked  for  in  associ- 
ations of  Spanish  coins.  On  the  reverse  of 
the  Spanish  dollar  is  a  representation  of  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  and  around  each  pillar  is 
a  scroll  with  the  inscription  'plus  ultra.' 
This  device,  in  course  of  time,  has  degener- 
ated into  the  sign  which  at  present  stands  for 
American  as  well  as  Spanish  dollars,  %'  The 
scroll  around  the  pillars  represents  the  two 
serpents  sent  by  Juno  to  destroy  Hercules  in 
his  cradle,  in  mythologic  lore."— St.  Louis 
Republic. 

FARMS  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

The  remarkable  development  of  the 
States  of  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  IowaJ 
Nebraska  and  Wyoming,  within  the  last 
few  years  has  attracted  attention  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  not  necessary, 
however,  to  search  far  for  the  causes  of  this 
wonderful  growth,  for  this  entire  region, 
which  is  penetrated  by  The  North- Western 
Line,  teems  with  golden  opportunities  for 
enterprising. farmers,  mechanics  and  la- 
borers who  desire  to  better  their  condition. 
Here  are  lands  which  combine  all  varieties 
of  soil,  climate  and  physical  feature  that 
render  them  most  desirable  for  agriculture 
or  commerce.  Rich  rolling  prairies,  cap- 
able of  raising  the  finest  quality  of  farm 
products  in  luxurious  abundance,  can  still 
be  secured  at  low  prices  and  upon  most 
liberal  terms,  and  in  many  cases  good  pro- 
ductive farms  can  be  purchased  for  scarcely 
more  than  the  yearly  rental  many  eastern 
farmers  are  compelled  to  pay.  Reaching 
the  principal  cities  and  towns  and  the 
richest  and  most  productive  farming  dis-' 
tricts  of  this  favored  region,  The  North- 
western Line  (Chicago  <fe  North-Western 
R'y)  offers  its  patrons  the  advantages  of 
ready  markets,  unexcelled  train  service, 
perfect  equipment  and  all  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  known  to  strictly  first- 
class  railway  travel.  Maps,  time  tables 
and  general  information  can  be  obtained  of 
ticket  agents  of  connecting  lines,  or  by  ad- 
dressing W.  A.  Thrall,  General  Passenger 
and  Ticket  Agent  Chicago  &  North-Western 
R'y,  Chicago,  111. 


i BENNETT  STUMP  PULLER— 9  Sizes 
Horse  and  Hand  Power. 

Prices  $25  to  $150. 
Three  Days'  Trial.  Cat. 
I&  1000  rec.  free.  H.  L. 
-Bennett,  Westerville,  0. 


Harmless,  Unfailing  and  Cheap, 

and  successfully  used  by  leading  dairies  and  cream- 
eries  all  over  the  country  for  seventeen  years. 

KEEPS  MILK  ANDCREAM  FRESH 

and  Bweet  four  to  seven  days  without  needing  ice 

Sample  Free. 
Presorvalino 
Mfg.  Co..  10 
Cedar  St.,  N.  T. 


Preservaline 


HAVE  YOU  FIVE 
OR  MORE  COWS? 


If  so  a  "  Baby  "  Cream  Separatorwill  earn  its  cost  for 
you  every  year.  Why  continue  an  inferior  system 
another  year  at  so  great  a  loss  1  Dairying  is  now  the 
only  profitable  feature  of  Agriculture.  Properly  con- 
ducted it  always  pays  well,  and  must  pay  you.  Tou 
need  a  Separator,  and  you  need  the  BEST,— the 
"Baby."  All  styles  and  capacities.  Prices,  $100. 
upward.  Send  for  new  1894  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 

74  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

Mention  this  paper. 

Medal  and  Diploma  at 

World's  Fair.  Get  circulars. 
Webster  efc  Hannum, 
Cazenovia,  New  York. 


Bone  Gutter 


-FLY 


Delights   HORSE.    COW,  and 
owner.  No  flies  or  sores;  Mtnore  milk. 
Testimonials.  Agts.  wanted.  $90  mo. 
Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co..  1005  Fairmount  Ave.,  Phila. 

SEND  FOR 

Sample  copy  ol 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomeb 
Magazine  and 
FREE. 
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nd  Catalog,  of  DLL  OU" "LI  tO 
A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 


THE  STAR  CHURN. 

Best  churn  in  the  world.  A 
child  can  work  it.    No  churn 

L cleaned  so  easy .  No  Dash  or  Pad- 
dles. No  inside  Fixtures.  Will 
make  10  per  cent  more  butter. 
One  or  two  churns  at  wholesale 
prices,  where  we  have  no  agents. 
Write  for  catalogue  25  and  prices. 
Mention  this  paper.  AGE  NTS  WANTED 

JOHN  McDERMAID, 

Rockford,  111. 


Here's  Your  chance. 

TO  INTEODUCE  THE  FAMOUS 

IMPERIAL  WHEELS 

we  sell  samples  at  abso- 
lutely manufacturers' 
prices.  Strictly  high  ^rade. 
-  AH  latest  improvements.  Il- 
lustrated circular  tree.  Great  opportunity  for 
Agents.  AMES  &.  FROST  CO.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BUGGY 


<C^[(5    OO   Leather  quarter  top. 

Guaranteed  for  two  yearB. 
Equal  to  those  of  other  makes  costing 
$75.  For  years  they  have  given  supe- 
rior satisfaction,  as  thousands  will  testify.  We  are  the 
only  manufacturers  who  are  willing  to  ship  subject 
to  your  inspection,  the  vehicle  to  be  returned  to 
us,  we  paying  all  charges,  if  not  as  represented. 
Catalogue  cheerfully  mailed  to  any  addresB. 
PIONEER  MFG.  CO.,  Columbus, Ohio,  U.S.A. 
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s'The  mesh,  around,  the panel  offence 
shaws  horn  the  fence  is  made. 

DID  YOU  EVER 

consider  what  the  fencing  on  your  farm  oosts 
you  per  rod,  and  how  many  rods  yon  have  1 
Send  for  our  CATALOGUE  of  farm  fencing. 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

30  V.  Locust  St.,  TEEMONT,  Tazewell  Co.,  111. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


ONE  AGENT  WANTED  IN  EVERY  COUNTY. 
We  can  furnish  one  good  agent  in  every 
community  with  profitable  employment.  Ad- 
dress Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Many  Old 
Worn-Oat 


FARMS 


^^"Lrrns1"^^^!  Won't  Produce  a  Profit. 

The  rich,  loamy  soil  of  Michigan  Farms  produces  a  fine  crop 
without  this  expense.  The  near  markets,  general  healthfulness 
of  climate  ana  freedom  from  cyclones,  blizzards,  together  with  good  society,  churches,  etc.,  make  Michi- 
gan Farms  the  best  la  the  world.  Write  to  me  and  I  will  tell  you  how  to  get  the  best  farmB  on  long 
time:  low  rate  of  interest.  O.  M .  BAKS  ES,  Land  Commissioner,  hanging,  Mich. 


tm  IfQUID  PA.  NTS 


fTWQ  STANDARD   PAINT   FOR   STRUCTURAL  PURPOSES., 
•  Sample  Card  and  DescriptJvtyPfice  List  free  by  null. 

H\  "W^v  JOHNS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY", 

Asbestos:  Roofing,  Building- Felt,  Steam  Packing,  Boiler  Coverings,  Fire-Proof  Paints.;  Etc* 
lAshestos  Non-Conductlng  and  Electrical  Insulating  Materials., 
87  MA.IDEN1  LANE,  TSEW  VORK. 
VERSES  COX.  COlfiAQQ.  PJJiLAfiEU?HlA.  fiQSTQH.  UMSflflfiU 
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ODD  MOMENTS. 

Said  a  discouraged  woman,  "If  you  had  ever 
trie*  to  work  by  snatches,  you  would  know 
how  hard  it  is  to  get  anything  done  that 
way." 

"I've  had  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  and 
study  just  that  way— by  snatches,"  responded 
the  other  quickly.  "I  had  to  learn  to  sys- 
tematize my  odds  and  ends  of  time.  So  I 
know  it  can  be  done." 

These  "odd  minutes,"  which  we  all  lose  la 
our  days,  count  up  amazingly.  Fifteen  min- 
utes multiplied  by  four  make  an  hour.  And 
so  many  times  a  day  we  let  slip  fifteen 
minutes ! 

Fifteen  minutes  waiting  for  the  lazy  ones 
to  qome  down  to  breakfast.  Fifteen  minutes 
for  the  unpunctual  ones  to  go  for  a  walk  or 
drive.  Fifteen  minutes  for  the  luncheon  or 
dinner  bell  to  ring.  Fifteen  minutes  waiting 
a  dressmaker's  pleasure,  for  the  child  to  come 
back  from  an  errand,  for  the  restless  baby  to 
go  to  sleep.  Not  to  speak  of  the  half  hours 
'and  hours  spent  in  trains  and  boats. 

When  at  night  the  busy  woman  counts  up 
her  used  and  wasted  opportunities,  she  thinks, 
despairingly,  "If  I  only  had  those  odd  min- 
utes in  one  lump  at  one  time,  how  much 
I  could  accomplish  which  now  seems  unat- 
tainable!" 

But  something  can  be  done  with  these  odd 
moments  whicli  are  so  exasperatingly  unpro- 
ductive to  the  diligent  one.  This  is  indis- 
putable, because  there  are  those  who  have 
used  just  such  minutes  to  advantage.  Many 
true  examples  rise  up  to  confirm  the  state- 
ment. 

A  woman  who  was  obliged  to  wait  at  the 
breakfast-table  for  a  dozen  boarders  to  strag- 
gle down,  in  her  waiting  moments  manufac- 
tured yards  of  dainty  lace,  which  she  found  a 
profitable  way  of  employing  the  time.  An- 
other young  woman,  who  daily  waited  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  for  an  elderly  friend  to  go 
driving,  kept  a  book  on  the  hall  table,  and  in 
the  waiting  times  of  one  summer  managed  to 
do  a  creditable  amount  of  historical  reading. 
Another  kept  a  novel  "going"  in  each  room  of 
the  house,  and  whenever  she  waited  for 
dinner  managed  to  read  a  few  chapters  of 
whichever  book  was  handiest.  The  only  read- 
ing moments  of  one  busy  woman  was  the 
time  she  spent  every  day  putting  her  baby  to 
sleep,  and  her  book  was  kept  in  readiness  forJ 
the  operation.— .Harper's  Bazar. 

 ♦  »  

THE  RUSSIAN  THISTLE  PLAGUE. 

The  Russian  thistle,  for  the  extirpation  of 
which  North  Dakota  farmers  and  railroads 
ask  $1,000,000  from  Congress,  first  made  its 
appearance  in  1878.  It  came  in  some  ship- 
ments of  flaxseed  from  Russia,  and  does  not 
exist  across  the  Canadian  line.  The  Russian 
pest  is  more  destructive  than  the  Canadian 
thistle.  It  has  no  leaves  and  cannot  be  burned. 
It  grows  among  the  grain,  and  when  the  grain 
is  taken  off  it  grows  into  an  immense  mat  of 
weeds,  thickly  interspersed  with  briers.  It  is 
impossible  to  plow  thrdugh  it,  and  in  some 
localities  farmers  have  had  to  abandon  the 
land.  Along  the  Huron,  Aberdeen  and  Ellen- 
dale  branches  of  the  Great  Northern  railway 
the  Russian  thistle  covers  many  grain-fields, 
and  also  portions  of  the  railway's  right  of  way. 
Unless  action  is  taken,  aided  by  the  farmers, 
the  damage  to  the  land  will  be  infinitely 
greater  than  any  of  the  worst  grasshopper 
plagues  these  districts  have  ever  experienced. 
Unless  checked  it  will  extend  to  southern 
Minnesota  and  South  Dakota.  The  danger 
from  this  source  is  very  great,  inasmuch  as  if 
the  grain  from  these  districts  is  shipped  to 
other  localities,  and  at  any  of  these  remains, 
the  same  trouble  will  develop  in  districts  that 
are  now  free  from  it.  The  only  way  to  desti-oy 
the  thistle  is  to  pull  it  up  by  the  roots.  Threfe 
counties  in  North  Dakota,  near  the  South 
Dakota  line,  have  been  abandoned  because  of 
it.  In  one  county  fifteen  quarter-sections 
have  been  abandoned.  The  horses'  legs  are 
covered  with  leather  leggings  to  protect  them 
from  the  thistles,  and  where  the  thistle  is 
dense  it  is  impossible  to  force  one's  way 
through  it. 

*It  became  so  troublesome  in  one  Russian 
province  that  the  government  for  two  years 
supported  the  peasantry,  and  only  required 
that  the  latter  should  twice  a  year  plow  the 
thistle  up  and  turn  it  under. 


IS  NIGHT  AIR  INJURIOUS? 

Is  night  air  injurious?  Since  the  day  of  cre- 
ation, that  air  has  been  breathed  with  impu- 
nity by  millions  of  different  animals— tender, 
delicate  creatures,  some  of  them — fawns, 
lambs  and  young  birds. 

The  moist  air  of  the  tropical  forest  is 
breathed  with  impunity  by  our  next  relatives, 
the  anthropoid  apes,  the  same  apes  that  soon 
perish  with  consumption  in  the  close  though 
generally  well-warmed  atmosphere  found  in 
our  northern  menageries. 

Thousands  of  soldiers,  hunters  and  lumber- 
men sleep  every  night  in  tents  and  open  sheds 
without  the  least  injurious  consequences. 
Men  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption  have 
recovered  by  adopting  a  semi-savage  mode  of 
life  and  camping  outdoors  in.  all  but  the 
stormiest  nights.  Is  it  the  draft  you  fear  or 
the  contrast  of  temperature?  Blacksmiths 
and  conductors  seem  to  thrive  under  such 
influences. 

Draft?  Have  you  ever  seen  boys  skating  in 
the  teeth  of  a  snow-storm  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
miles  an  hour?  "They  counteract  the  effect 
of  the  cold  air  by  vigorous  exercise."  Is  there 
no  other  way  of  keeping  warm?  Does  the 
north  wind  damage  the  fine  lady  sitting 
motionless  in  her  sleigh  or  the  helmsman  of 
a  storm-tossed  vessel? 

It  cannot  be  the  inclemency  of  the  open  air, 
for  even  in  the  sweltering  summer  nights  the 
sweet  south  winds,  blessed  by  all  creatures  that 
draw  the  breath  of  life,  bring  no  relief  to  the 
victim  of  aerophobia. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  families  who  have 
freed  themselves  from  the  curse  of  that  super- 
stition can  live  out  and  out  healthier  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  city  than  its  slaves  on  the 
airiest  highlands  of  the  southern  Apennines. 
Popular  Science  Monthly. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  HOME. 
'Let  home  stand  first.  No  matter  how  high 
your  ambition,  no  matter  how  far  your  tal- 
ents or  your  influences  may  reach,  before 
everything  else  build  up  a  true  home.  Be  not 
its  slave;  be  its  minister.  Let  it  not  be 
enough  that  it  is  swept  and  garnished,  that 
its  silver  is  brilliant,  that  its  food  is  delicious, 
but  feed  the  love  in  it.  Then  from  its  walls 
shall  come  forth  the  true  woman  and  the 
true  man. 

What  honor  can  be  greater  than  to  found 
such  a  home?  What  dignity  higher  than  to 
reign  its  honored  mistress?  What  is'the  abil- 
ity to  speak  from  a  public  platform  or  the 
wisdom  that  can  command  a  seat  on  the 
judge's  bench,  compared  to  that  which  can 
insure  and  preside  over  a  true  home?  To  be 
the  guiding  star,  the  ruling  spirit  in  such  a 
home  is  higher  than  to  rule  an  empire. 


STEADY  PAYING  WORK. 

Work  for  workers!  Are  you  ready  to 
work,  and  do  you  want  to  make  money? 
Then  write  to  P..  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  and  see  if  they  cannot  heljiyou. 


NEED  NOT  PftOMISE  TO  OBEY. 

The  word  obey  in  the  universal  Christian 
marriage  ceremony  was  introduced  by  men  to 
express  and  emphasize  their  view  that  the 
husband  is  the  head  of  the  house  and  must 
therefore  be  obeyed.  The  hand  of  man  is  also 
distinctly  visible  in  the  fashioning  of  theories 
concerning  the  relations  of  men  and  women 
feat  have  come  to  be  traditions,  implying  sub- 
serviency on  the  part  of  the  latter.  The  laws 
Which  regulate  these  relations— as,  for  in- 
stance, the  laws  governing  divorce,  the  right 
of  women  to  hold  property,  and  of  the  dispo- 
sition and  care  of  children^are  the  work  of 
man,  and  simply  express  their  prejudiced 
will.  There  is  nothing  divine  or  spiritual  in 
their  inspiration.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  the  Eng- 
lish statesman  who  has  just  retired  to  private 
life  after  a  useful  career  extending  over  half 
a  century,  recognized  the  injustice  to  women 
of  existing  laws  in  England  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  when  he  said  that  the  divorce  laws 
of  his  country  were  shameful  to  civilization 
and  humanity.  Mr.  Gladstone  could  And  no 
warrant  outside  of  the  expressed  desires  of 
men  to  justify  the  enactment  of  laws  of  the 
nature  described.  Obedience,  according  to  his 
conception  of  the  term,  is  in  very  truth 
merely  obligatory  with  women,  and  cannot 
be  enforced  by  either  law  or  reason. 

A  correspondent  in  writing  on  this  most 
interesting  subject  is  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  some  unprejudiced  American  legislator 
should  introduce  a  measure  to  eliminate  the 
word  "obey"  from  the  marriage  ceremony. 
This,  however,  is  hardly  necessary,  since  the 
obligation  to  subscribe  to  the  promise  to  obey 
has  already  become  a  matter  of  individual 
preference.  Indeed,  in  many  ceremonies  the 
word  is  left  out  by  the  consent  of  the  con- 
tracting parties. 


SEIGNIORAGE. 

The  term  "seigniorage,"  which  plays  so 
prominent  a  part  in  the  current  financial  dis- 
cussions, is  defined  by  an  authority  as  "the 
profit,  exclusive  of  cost  to  manufacturer,  be- 
tween the  cost  of  bullion  used  and  the  price 
at  which  the  coin  is  issued,  after  deducting 
the  loss  of  bullion  in  the  process  of  coinage." 
This' he  illustrates  as  follows:  The  cost  of 
1,000  ounces  of  silver  at  the  market  rate,  say 
of  seventy-five  cents  per  ounce  in  gold,  would 
be  3750.  This  would  coin  1,292  pieces,  upon 
which  the  seigniorage  would  be  $542,  less  the 
loss  of  bullion  in  manufacture,  say  about  $6,' 
making  $5:llS.  The  cost  of  manufacture  of 
1,292  pieces  would  be  $39,  thus  showing  a  net 
seignorage  of  $497  upon  an  expenditure  of 
$750  in  gold  for  1,292  silver  dollars.  - 

The  origin  of  the  term  as  thus  used  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following,  which  is  taken 
from  the  Century  dictionary:  "Something 
claimed  by  the  sovereign  or  a-  superior  as  a 
prerogative;  specifically,  an  ancient  royalty 
of  the  crown,  whereby  it  claimed  percentage 
upon  bullion  brought  to  the  mint  to  be  coined 
oi  to  be  exchanged  for  coin;  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  a  mass  of  bullion  and 
the  face  value  of  the  pieces  coined  from  it." 
A  curious  example,  by  the  way,  of  the  changes 
of  meaning  words  undergo  in  process  of 
usage. 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  A  LIFETIME. 

"Wonderful,  isn't  it?"  "I  don't  see  how 
they  do  it,  do  you  ?  "  "  Did  you  ever  hear  any- 
thing like  it?  "  These  are  someof  the  remarks 
people  make  when  they  have  the  particulars 
of  our  special  educational  offer  of  1894.  It 
really  is  remarkable— unusually  wonderful.  If 
you  really  want  to  be  one  of  the  1,000  students 
that  the  publishers  of  this  paper  will  send  to 
school  free  of  cost,  you  had  better  write  at 
once.  Circulars  free.  Address  at  once,  Fakm 
and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


DON'T  ACCEPT  IMITATIONS. 

THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO.,  CIN'TI. 
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Twice-a-Week  Gazette 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 


IT  T  any  time  within  two  weeks  from  the  date  of 
LA   this  paper  we  will  send  to  any  reader  of  the 
Farm  and  Fireside  the  Twice-a-Week  Gazette 
(alone)  for  one  year  at  the  special  rate  of  50c,  which 
is  one-half  the  yearly  subscription  price.' 

In  our  next  advertisement  appearing  in  this 
paper,  two  weeks  hence,  the  price  will  be  advanced  to 
60c.,  and  an  increase  of  10c  each  succeeding  two 
"weeks  thereafter,  until  the  regular  yearly  subscription 
price  of  $i. 00  is  reached. 

This  specially  loiv  offer  is  made  by  the  Commer- 
cial Gazette  Company  for  the  Twice-a-Week  Gazette 
in  order  that  it  may  become  generally  known  that  the 
old  We*"!*lv  Gazette,  which  maintained  its  leading 
position*  as  a  great  newspaper  tor  a  century,  can  now 
be  furnished  to  subscribers  twice  a  week  at  the  same 
price  as  jfbrmerly  charged  for  one  issue  a  week,  and 
also  thai  more  news,  in  better  shape,  is  given  for 
about  the  cost  of  the  blank  paper  on  which  it  is 
printed. 

BvERY  PERSON  reading  this  advertisement  should 
.  at  once  send  50c.  for  the  Twice-a-  Week  Gazette,  one 
year,  to  the  Commercial  Gazette  Company. 

*    No  subscription  after  two  weeks  from  the  date  of 
this  paper  will  be  received  under  our  special  offer. 

All  subscriptions  must  be  in  the  Commercial  Ga- 
zette Office  before  the  two  weeks  expire. 
Address  all  orders  to 
THE  COMMERCIAL  GAZETTE  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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makes  the  home  circle  complete.  This 
(great  Temperance  Drink  gives  pleas-  I 
f  ure  and  health  to  every  member  of  tne 
family.   A  25c.  package  makes  5  gal- 
[  Ions.    Be  sure  and  get  the  genuine. 
Sold  everywhere    Made  only  by 

|  The  Chas.  E.  Hires  Co.,  Philada. 

1  Send' 2o.  stamp  for  beautiful  Picture  Cards  and  Book. 


CATARRH  CURED. 

New  and  Simple  Home  Remedies 

NOSELINETI^8ForAU. 

An  Infallible  Cure  -within  the  reach  of 
every  one.  Catarrh  that  for  years  has 
withstood  every  medicine,  inhalant  and 
climate,  yields  to  a  few  weeks'  treatment. 
Noseline  Truths  and  Treatment  sent 
free  to  those  who  address  at  once, 

NOSELINE  REMEDY  CO., 
35  Arcade.      Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


ELECTRO— MAGNETIC 

TELEPHONES 

Our  "PEERLESS"  #5.00  Outfit  com- 
prises two  Combined  Transmitters  and 
Receivers,  two  Electric  Call  Bells,  two 
Batteries,  200  ft.  Wire,  (extra  wire  loc. 
»    per  100  ft.)  6  Porcelain  Insulators,  cora- 
*  pleto  connections   and  instructions: 
_  Price  $5.00  by  express;  sent  C.  0.  D.  If 

5 k  fl  id  $l-00  accompanies  order.  Everything 
iJJU  M  J/J  fully  GUARANTEED;  Not'  a  single  Bet, 
v-^™ m  ljllt  complete,  both  ends.  Simply  per- 
^ZZSZ?  W  lection  for  all  short  lines,  1-4  mile  and 
COMPLETE  under;  3end  for  catalogue  forlong  lines. 
AGEYi'S  Waiii^u  everywhere.  Sample  in  carrylngcase  $0.00. 
R,  H  . INGERSQU  &  BRO.,  65  CORTLANDT  ST.,  N.  Y.  CITY. 


1 9        Bu}'9  our  $9  Natural  Finish  Baby  Carriage 
y£i  I  J  complete  with  plated  steel  wheels,  axle, 
0  springs,  and  one  piece  steam  bent  handle.   Mado  of  best  mate- 
rial,finely  finished, reliable, and  Guaranteed'  for  3  Tears.  Shipped 
i  onlOdays'rrial.  FREIGHT  PAID;  co  money  required  la 
advance.  75,000  in  use.  We  are  the  oldest  and  beat  known 
'  concern  of  our  kind,  reliable  and  responsible.  Reference 
\  furnished  at  any  time.  Make  and  Belt  nothing  but  what  wo 
HguaTanteo  to  bo  as  represented,  sold  at  the  lowest  factory 
/ prices.  WRITE  TO-DAY  for  our  large  FREE  illustrated 
catalogue  of  latest  designs  and  styles  published. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO.,  340  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


N0TH1HG  NEW 

BUT  the  Old  and  RELIABLE 

ELGIN   AND  WALT  HAM 

Dust  proof,  Silverino  Watches.   Warranted  6  yeari. 
Stem  Wind,  open  face  case,  screw  back  and  front, 
absolutely  oust  proof.  Looks  better  and  wears  longer 
than  solid  silver.    Your  choice  ofgenuino  Walthara 
or  Elgin  weil-jewclcd  works,  full  top  plate,  out  ex. 
pansion  balance,  jeweled  top  and  bottom,  fitted 
wiibpattnt  duat  band , safety  pinion,  well  tempered 
mainspring,  quick  train,  18,000  beats  per  hour, 
enamel  dial,  heavy  beveled  glass,  set  down  well  in 
to  insure  its  Dever  breaking.   Every  movement 
carefully  adjusted  to  tbecase, regulated  and  guar 
an  teed  to  keep  time  to  one  minute  a  week.  Choice 
of  large  or  medium  sizes. 
AMD  DDIPC  Open  Face,  $5.50 
UUI1  rnllpCHrjntiu^CBse.#6.S5 
Send  us  your  order  and  we  will  express  the  wan  h 
for  your  examination.    If  found  satisfactory,  pay 
theexprers  ucml  our  price  and  express  charges, 
and  take  the  watch.    Otherwise  yeu  pay  nothing. 
TYe  nrf  the  only  bouse  in  America  Belling  Elgin  and 
Walthum  watcbes  direct  to  the  consumers  61  whole, 
ale  prices.  Address 

I.  II.  KIRK  A-  CO.  Wholesale  Jewelers, 
173  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  ILL. 
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UNAWARES. 

Once  there  was  a  man  without  no  hairs, 
An'  'is  head  was  shiny  an'  smooth, 

Jes'  like  an  egg  that's  fresh  from  the  layers, 
An'  his  mouth  on'y  had  one  tooth; 

An'  some  wicked,  wicked  boys  met»this  poor 
ol'  man, 

An'  they  telled  him  to  "go  up,  bald  head," 
But  they  didn't  see  the  bears 
Coming  on  'em  unawares, 

So  now 

the  bad  boys 

is  dead. 

An'  at  a  nother  time,  some  Philisteen  folks 

'At  lived  where  Samson  did, 
"Was  haughty  an'  was  proud  an'  was  alius 
makin'  jokes 
'Bout  the  Samson  fambly's  kid; 
So  what'd  Samson  do  to  bring  them  to  time 
Bnt  hit  'em  with  a  bone  on  the  head? 
An'  that  was  worse  than  bears 
Coming  upon  them  unawares, 
So  now 

the  bad  folks 

is  dead. 

An'  there  was  another  man  called  Jonah,  fer 
short, 

'At  would  do  no  work  fer  the  Lord, 
An'  he  tumbled  off  a  boat,  'bout  a  mile  from 
port, 

An'  got  swallowed  by  a  whale  fer  reward; 
But  he  tasted  awful  bad,  an'  it  made  the  poor 

whale  sick, 
|So  he  throwed  up  ol'  Jonah  on  his  head ; 
An'  they  wasn't  any  bears 
Coming  on  'em  unawares, 
But  Jonah 

an'  the  whale 

is  dead. 

So  ef  any  little  girls,  er  any  little  boys, 

Er  folk's  that's  growed  up  big, 
Don't  stop  a-bein' bad,  an'a-makin'  so  much 
noise,  i 
An'  they  p'tendin'  they  don't  care  a  fig, 
They'll  find  that  after  while— jes'  ez  like  ez 
not— 

Mebbe  when  they've  jes'  went  to  bed, 
They'll  be  some  awful  bears 
Coming  on  'em  unawares, 
An'  then 

the  bad  chiles 

'11  be  dead. 

—Joe  Kerr,  in  Santa  Clous. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  SALADS. 

As  a  rule  country  housekeepers 
do  not  value  salad  as  a  whole- 
some and  attractive  dinner 
dish,  and  it  is  not  often  a 
dainty,  appetizing  salad  is 
served  cn  the  farmer's  table, 
even  at  company  dinners.  "I  did  not 
know  you  could  make  salad  without 
chicken,"  we  once  heard  a  rural  house- 
keeper remark,  in  answer  to  the  question 
as  to  why  she  never  had  salad  on  her  table. 

The  French  say  it  is  possible  to  make  an 
excellent  salad  out  of  anything  green,  and 
as  the  fields  and  pastures,  to  say  nothing 
of  early  garden  plants,  furnish  such  an 
abundant  variety  of  material,  an  appetizing 
salad  may  be  served  daily,  with  no  expense 
whatever.  But  a  knowledge  of  how  to 
prepare  different  dressings,  and  which  to 
serve  with  meat,  fish  and  vegetables  is 
very  essential,  in  order  to  have  the  salad 
wholesome  and  acceptable.  ) 
In  beginning  to  learn  to  make  salads,  it 


grease  may  be  substituted  for  oil,  if  de- 
sired. » 

The  quantity  of  oil  to  be  added  to  salad 
dressing  is  purely  a  matter  of  taste;  the 
proportions  most  common,  however,  are 
two  spoonfuls  of  oil  to  one  of  vinegar;  this 
is,  of  course,  for  plain  dressings,  as  mayon- 
.naise,  very  little  vinegar  being  required. 
Judgment  must  be  exercised  in  adding 
other  seasoning.  If  mustard  is  used  at  all, 
it  must  only  be  a  mere  suggestion,  and  salt 
and  pepper  very  cautiously.  No  one  con- 
diment should  predominate  over  the  others, 
but  all  should  be  so  well  blended  as  to 
make  a  perfect  flavor. 

After  salad  dressing  is  made,  it  should  be 
set  in  a  cool  place  until  ready  to  serve  the 
salad,  then  mixed  quickly  and  served  im- 
mediately. Salad  made  several  hours  be- 
fore it  is  required  for  a  meal  becomes  very 
unpalatable.  Where  the  housewife  takes 
a  pride  in  the  appearance  of  her  table  for 
every -day  occasions,  or  wishes  on  special 
ones  to  render  it  attractive,  much  taste 
may  be  displayed  in  garnishing  and  dec- 
orating salads.  For  this  purpose  wild 
flowers,  sprig  of  greens,  apple  blossoms, 
fern  leaves  and  mosses  are  effective. 
Pretty  designs  in  the  shape  of  roses  and 
other  flowers,  as  well  as  in  hearts,  cres- 
cents and  other  fancy  articles  can  be  cut  out 
of  boiled  beets  and  carrots.  Slices  of 
lemon  and  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  little  pink 
radishes,  all  may  be  made  very  ornamental 
garnishes. 


French  Salad  Dressing.— Put  half  a 
teaspoonf ul  of  salt  and  a  fourth  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  pepper  in  a  cold  bowl,  add 
gradually  three  tablespoonfuls  of  oil,  rub 
and  mix  until  the  salt  is  dissolved ;  pour 
in  a  drop  at  a  time  a  tablespoonf  ul  of  vin- 
egar, mix  well  and  set  in  a  cool  place. 

Salad  Dressing  without  Oil. — Put  a 
teacupful  of  cream  on  to  heat;  moisten  a 
teaspoonful  of  corn-starch  and  add.  Beat 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs  and  stir  in,  take 
from  the  fire,  add  salt,  pepper  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter,  stand  aside  until 
cool,  and  pour  in  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  vinegar.  Mix,  and  set  aside  to  cool. 
This  dressing  is  excellent  for  vegetable 
salads  for  tea  or  luncheon. 

Bacon  Salad  Dressing.  —  Cut  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  fat  bacon  into  i 
slices,  then  chop  into  small  pieces. 
Fry  until  crisp,  take  from  the  fire, 
pour  off  the  oil,  and  add  half  as  much 
vinegar  as  oil;  season  with  pepper 
and  salt.  Bacon  dressing  is  served 
with  lettuce  or  cresses. 

Tarragon  Salad  Dressing. — Bub 
the » yolks  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs 
smooth,  gradually  add  light  table- 
spoonfuls of  oilalternately  with  two 
of  tarragon  vinegar.  Work  well  until 
thick  and  smooth.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent dressing  for  fish  salads. 

Eliza  R.  Parker. 


SAVING  LARD. 

Once  upon  a  time,as  the  old  sayinggoes, 
I  found  a  girl  to  help  me  who  was  econom- 
ical. Yes,  she  was  a  rare  creature,  but 
such  people  really  do  exist,  if  one  is  only 
fortunate  enough  to  find  them. 

One  day  we  were  to  have  fried  salt  pork  for 
dinner,  and  after  it  was  freshened  I  started 
to  throw  the  water  away  as  usual. 

"Why  don't  you  let  that  stand  for  the 
lard  to  raise  when  it  gets  cold,"  she  says. 

I   thought   perhaps    there  might  be 


FANCY  EVENING  WAIST. 

The  silk  dress  here  represented  has 
a  new  arrangement  in  chiffon,  well 
adapted  to  youthful  figures.  A  Zouave 
of  plaited  chiffon  is  draped  and  crossed  back 
and  front.  Above  that  the  chiffon  is  gaged 
at  intervals,  to  form  a  full,  soft  yoke  to  the 
bodice.  The  balloon  sleeves  have  frills  of 
similar  chiffon,  and  a  scarf  is  knotted 
around  the  waist. 

NOVEL  DRESSING-GOWN. 

A  great  charm  of  this  gown  is  that  it  can" 
be  slipped  on  in  a  moment.  It  is  so  shaped 
in  front  that  it  only  requires  to  be  crossed 
over  and  the  cord  tied.  This  will  keep  it 
together.  A  large  hook  and 
eye  can  be  placed  under  the 
re  vers,  to  keep  it  close  at  the 
neck,  if  wished.  It  can  be 
made  in  one  of  the  new  fancy 
flannels,  and  the  facings 
could  be  in  plain  flannel  to 
correspond.  A  more  dressy 
gown  can  be  made  in  cash- 
mere and  silk.  The  gown 
takes  six  yards  of  double- 
width  material,  and  can  be 
lined  or  not. 


AVlNUOM'-GUAKD. 

is  best  not  to  attempt,  those  requiring  too 
much  skill  at  first,  but  try  such  as  are  very 
simple  and  easily  prepared — such  as  can  be 
served  with  plain  dressing. 

When  preparing  to  make  salad,  every- 
thing should  be  in  readiness,  the  materials 
selected  being  of  the  best  and  all  very  cold, 
for  nothing  is  more  distasteful  than  a 
lukewarm  salad.  The  taste  of  oil  is  not 
usually  liked  by  persons  unaccustomed  to 
it,  and  it  is  best  to  use  it  very  cautiously. 
Melted  butter  or  a  very  little  sweet  pork 


Novel  Dressing-gown. 

Among  wild  plants  and  garden  veg- 
etables suitable  for  salads  are  dandelion, 
burdock,  chickweed,  cress,  sorrel,  lettuce, 
celery,  asparagus,  beets,  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, artichoke,  poke,  beans,  broccoli, 
onions,  cucumbers,  kale  and  potatoes.'  All 
poultry,  game  and  fish  make  excellent 
salad,  as  well  as  veal,  lamb  and  sweet- 
breads. The  following  recipes  for  making 
salad  dressings  are  from  the  most  reliable 
authorities  on  the  subject: 

Mayonnaise. — Fill  a  bowl  with  ice- water 
and  let  stand  ten  minutes;  empty  it  and 
break  the  yolks  of  two  raw  eggs  in,  beat 
until  smooth.  Add  a  scant  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  half  as  much  pepper,  with  a  table- 
spoonf ul'of  oil;  beat  well,  and  add  by  de- 
grees half  a  pint  of  oil.  When  thick,  add 
a  few  drops  of  strong  vinegar  until  two 
tablespoonfuls  have  been  used.  Lemon- 
juice  maybe  added  instead  6f  viuegar,  if 
preferred.  If  green  mayonnaise  is  desired, 
add  a  little  spinach-juice.  This  dressing  is 
used  on  rich  salads,  chicken,  salmon, 
sweetbreads  and  lobster,  and  on  some  veg- 
etable salads. 

Plain  Salad  Dressing.— Rub  the  yolks 
of  two  hard-boiled  eggs  and  one  raw  one 
together;  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  half 
as  much  pepper,  mix,  drop  in  gradually 
six  tablespoonfuls  of  oil  and  two  of  vin- 
egar, work  all  together  until  thick  and  set 
on  ice  until  wanted.  English  salad  dress- 
ing is  made  of  plain  dressing,  by  adding  a 
teaspoonful  of  mustard  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  thick  cream. 

Remorelade  Dressing.— Make  as  may- 
onnaise, only  use  the  yolks  of  two  hard- 
boiled  eggs  instead  of  raw  ones. 


WINDOW-GUARD— WASHING 
WINDOWS. 

That  this  is  attended  with 
great  danger,  especially 
when  done  on  the  outside 
from  an  upper  story,  every- 
one knows.  Very  few  are 
steady-headed  enough  to  sit 
outside,  and  it  loosens  win- 
dows very  much  to  con- 
stantly remove  them.  Our  illustration 
consists  of  a  kind  of  portable  balcony  of 
wrought-iron,  made  to  fit  the  windows  for 
which  it  is  intended,  and  secured  by  a 
couple  of  iron  bars  resting  against  the  in- 
side of  the  window,  while  the  frame  itself 
is  supported  by  the  window-sill,  thus  ren- 
dering any  risk  impossible.  These  guards 
are  made  of  two  heights— one  for  use  when 
sitting  to  clean  the  windows,  the  other 
higher,  and  designed  to  protect  the  worker 
when  standing.  These  guards  are  abso- 
lutely safe  and  instantly  adjusted,  while 
their  make  is  of  the  simplest  and  most 
practical  kind.  This  would  be  especially 
fielpf  ul  for  large  buildings,  offices  and  flats. 

There  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of  the 
country  than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and 
until  the  last,  few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incur- 
able. For  a  great  many  years  doctors  pronounced 
it  a  local  disease,  aud  prescribed  local  remedies,  and 
by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with  local  treatment, 
pronounced  it  incurable.  Science  has  proven  catarrh 
to  be  a  constitutional  disease  and  therefore  re- 
quires constitutienal  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure,  manufac  tured  By  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on  the  market. 
It  is  taken  internally  in  doses  from  10  drops  to  a 
teaspoonful.  It  acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mu- 
cous surfaces  of  the  system.  They  offer  one  hundred 
dollars  for  any  case  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  circu-, 
lars  and  testimonials.  Address; 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
B®=Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


Fancy  Evening  Waist. 

enough  to  grease  small  a  cake-tin, butrather 
doubted  it,  and  laughed  at  the  idea,  though 
I  pretend  to  be  quite  economical  myself. 
She  was  so  sure  that  it  was  worth  saving 
that  I  finally  said,  "If  you  will  bother  ~to 
save  the  lard  from  the  water  the  pork  is 
freshened  in,  I  will  buy  it  of  you  at  cur- 
rent prices,"  and  treated  the  matter  as  a 
good  joke. 

^Well,  at  the  end  of  the  summer  I 
Bad  two  or  three  pounds  of  as  nice  lard  to 
pay  for  as  you  ever  saw.  Jt  scarcely 
seemed  possible,  but  facts  were  facts.  I 
paid  for  the  lard,  and  henceforth  saw  that 
no  more  water  from  the  pork  was  thrown 
away  until'the  lard  raised  and  was  taken 
off.  Then  set  the  small  dish  of  lard  on  the 
stove  and  let  the  water  cook  out  thor- 
oughly before  it  is  turned  into  the  crock 
with  the  rest.  We  use  very  little  salt 
pork,  and  if  it  was  such  a  saving  in  our 
family,  it  would  certainly  pay  one  to  look 
after  it  in  families  where  salt  pork  forms 
the  principal  meat  diet.  Herrick. 


POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Few  records  offer  more  points  for  serious  con- 
sideration in  the  life  and  development  of  a 
nation  than  that  of  its  population.  The  pop- 
ulation of  each  state  and  territory,  all  the 
counties  in  the  United  States,  and  the  popula- 
tion of  cities,  with  page  after  page  of  other 
important  and  useful  information,  will  be 
found  in  the  People's  Atlas  of  the  World,  as 
described  on  another  page.  This  is  the  most 
wonderful  book  of  the  century.  Remember 
that  it  is  described  on  another  page.  Read 
about  it. 


HOW  TO  STOP  A  BOILER  FROM  LEAKING. 

How  many  times  the  clothes  are  all  ready 
to  boil  and  at  the  last  moment  the  boiler 
springs  a  leak,  and  the  nearest  shop  three 
miles  away. 

A  young  friend  once  proved  herself  a 
friend  indeed  in  just  such  a  case.  She 
simply  went  to  the  bread-box,  took  a  soft 
piece  of  bread,  worked  it  between  the 
thumb  and  finger  until  it  was  a  doughy 
mass,  then  applied  it  to  the  inside  of  the 
boiler  over  the  leak,  and  pressed  it  firmly 
in  place. 

"If  the  water  was  not  too  hot  in  the 


Window-guard. 
boiler,"  she  said,  "it  was  not  necessary  to 
empty  it,  for  you  could  just  as  well  hold 
the  dough  tightly  in  your  fingers  and  slip 
your  hand  through  the  water  to  where  the 
patch  needed  to  be  applied." 

Of  course,  this  is  only  a  temporary  mend, 
but  it  will  answer  the  purpose  for  one  day, 
and  the  Monday's  wash  can  be  finished 
just  the  same.  Gypsy. 

Sedgwick  Bros.  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.,  report 
rapidly  increasing  sales  of  their  Woven  Wire 
Fencing.  Send  for  their  Catalogue  if  interested. 


Mat  1,  1894. 
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THE  MARTYRED  HEIFER. 

The  accuracy  and  thoroughness  of  Frenoh 
scientists  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  a 
series  of  experiments  conducted  by  the 
celebrated  agricultural  scientist,  Boussin- 
;gault,  have  not  only  demonstrated  the 
facts  that  he  suspected  but  have  also 
thrown  a  brilliant  side-light  on  the  welfare 
of  the  human  race.  He  has  laid  us  under 
additional  obligations  to  the  cow— that 
meek  and  useful  animal— which  civiliza- 
tion could  hardy  get  on  without. 

Penetrating  observers  had  long  ago  sus- 
pected that  apartments  which  had  been 
occupied  by  consumptives,  became  them- 
selves so  infected  as  to  convey  the  disease 
to  unsuspecting  "new  occupants.  It  is  only 
about  fourteen  years  since  Bonssingault. 
proved  that  the  infection  passed  directly 
from  one  animal  to  another,  and  now  this 
is  so.  universally  acknowledged  that  it 
seems  as  if  everybody  had  always  known 
it ;  but  it  is  only  so  few  years  ago,  also, 
that  men  imagined  their  perishing  herds 
had  been  stricken  with  a  "mysterious" 
visitation  that  had  come  to  them  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind.  This  was  before  Koch 
had  found  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis,  and 
demonstrated  the  precise  way  in  which  it 
passes  from  one  person  to  another.  Bous- 
singault  was  sure  that  there  was  some- 
thing proceeding  from  a  tuberculous 
animal  that  attached  itself  to  the  stall,  and 
from  thence  it  imparted  its  destructive 
virus  to  healthy  creatures.  To  satisfy  him- 
self, he  selected  a  healthy  heifer  and 
placed  her  in  the  stall.  The  experiment 
was  surrounded  with  every  safeguard— 
.  the  animal  being  taken  from  a  distant  lo- 
cality where  the  tuberculosis  had  never 
been  known.  In  about  three  months  the 
heifer  had  a  healthy  calf,  but  soon  after  be- 
gan to  cough  and  become  emaciated,  and 
the  calf,  though  seemingly  healthy  when 
born,  ceased  to  thrive.  Both  animals, 
though  fed  and  tended  with  the  greatest 
care,  Were  dead  within  eight  months,  and 
the  result  confirmed  the  suspicions  that 
Boussingault's  observations  had  raised. 
Post-mortem  examination  showed  them 
to  be  infected  with  what  is  known  to  the 
Hebrews  as  the  "pearl  disease." 

Meantime,  and  for  a  number  of  years, 
Dr.  Law-rence  T.  Flick,  of  Philadelphia, 
had  been  recording  his  observations  on  a 
series  of  houses  in  his  own  city,  which  are 
proved  to  have  had  a  startlingly  fatal 
effect  on  family  after  family,  whose  mem- 
bers were  healthy  when  they  took  posses- 
sion, but  soon  aftervsuccumbed  to  a  disease 
popularly  known  as  "consumptive  decline, 
scrofula," marasmus,  wasting  disease,  in- 
anition and  white-swelling."  An  Irishman 
once  graphically  described  it  by  saying 
that  his  sister  "got  the  decay  on  her  and 
then  died."  The  evidence  was  overwhelm- 
ing that  every  new  case  is  produced  by 
,exposure  to  some  other  case,  and  Koch,  in 
Germany,  showed  by  multitudes  of  post- 
mortems exactly  what  it  is  that  can  be 
conveyed  from  one  person  to  another,  and 
also  just  what  is  the  vehicle  by  which  it  is 
conveyed,  and  this  discovery  pointed  out 
the  means  of  avoiding  the  contagion,  while 
showing  that  we  need  not  be  unkind  to 
suffering  relatives,  while  using  the  most 
sedulous  means  of  escaping  from  a  scourge' 
that  sweeps  off  one  seventh  of  all  the  peo- 
ple who  die  each  year.    At  the  center  of 
every  tubercle  Koch  found  the  same  tiny 
bacillus;  they  swarmed  in  the  spatem 
(spit),  myriads  were  found  in  the  pus  given 
off  from  a  tubercular  sore,  and  in  the  dis- 
charges from  the  bowels  of  persons  in 
marasmus  and  tuberculosis  of  the  bowels. 
When  these  organisms  enter  the  human 
system  by  inhalation  or  by  being  swal- 
lowed, at  first  they  multiply  very  slowly, 
especially  if  the  person  was  in  good  health 
at  the  time;  the  proliferation  is  confined  to 
the  spot  where  the  wicked  little  thing 
'  lodged — the  trouble  is  local— but  by  and 
1  by  these  literal  seeds  of  disease  wander  to 
i,  other  parts  of  the  body— every  tissue  is  in- 
I  vaded,  and  at  last  death  comes  to  release 
the  victim  of  what  is  now  known  to  be 
I  a  preventable  disease.   Herein  lies  the  ex- 
I  planation  of  the  course  of  the  "twenty- 
year  consumption."  In  the  little  martyred 
heifer,  it  took  but  a  few  months — her  life 
cycle  is  only  a  few  years  at  the  longest, 
, ,  and  all  the  vital  processes  are  brief  in  com- 
parison.    Now  state  boards  of  health 
order  isolation  of  the  stricken  animals  of  a 
herd.   Self-interest  compels  obedience.  In 
western  Massachusetts,  in  June  of  1893, 
the  owner  of  a  herd  of  "fancy"  cows  was 
told  by  a  skilled  veterinary  surgeon  that 
one  of  her  cows  showed  symptoms  of  ad- 
vanced tuberculosis.   She  could  not  con- 
sent that  it  be  "killed  forthwith;"  but  at 
last,  in  September,  when  it  was  plain  the 


cow  ought  to  have  been  killed  "to  be  put 
out  of  misery,"  its  struggling  life  was 
summarily  ended,  but  not  not  till  by 
mingling  with  the  herd  many  others 
were  infected  so  that  they,  too,  have  been 
killed,  and  at  last  accounts  it  seemed  as  if 
the  entire  herd,  which  had  cost  $20,000, 
must  be  sacrificed.  Of  course,  the  etables. 
and  grounds  must  now  be  directed  to  some 
other  pul-pose,  for  it  would  be  wanton 
folly  to  place  other  creatures  in  them  to  be 
sacrificed. 

How  does  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis 
look?  When  magnified  one  thousand 
times  it  has  the  shape  and  size  of  a  small 
caraway  seed,  though  some  of  them  are 
straight.  When  magnified  seven  hundred 
times  it  looks  like  an  eighth  of  an  inch  cut 
off  from  the  pointed  end  of  a  No.  10  sewing- 
needle.  Imagine  that  divided  into  seven 
hundred  parts,  and  you  have  the  true  di- 
mensions of  a'foe  that  can  invade  us  on 
every  side,  and  perchance  may  float  to  us 
on  every  breeze ;  but  the  same  exact  and 
indefatigable  science  that  has  discovered 
and  measured  the  'enemy,  also  has  taught 
us  how  to  protect  ourselves  against  it. 

H.  M.  PliUNKETT. 


LACE. 

Time  was  when  every  lady  reveled  in 
real  lace ;  but  so  little  of  it  is  worn  now 
that  it  is  only  appreciated  by  the  few  who 
have  old  lace  that  has  been  handed  down 
in  the  family.  The  illustration  we  give  is 
a  beautiful  hand-made,  three-cornered 
handkerchief,  used  as  a  jabot  or  as  a  head- 
piece. The  pattern  conies  traced  on  linen, 
over  whioh  is  basted  the  lace  braid,  and 


your  throat  three  times  a  day.  I've  never 
found  anything  so  healing." 

"I  say,  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  o'  cure,"  says  the  Widow  Packer, 
"an'  whenever  I  feel  that  I'm  takin'  cold 
I  just  take  a  pinch  o'  salt.  I  alius  keep 
some  by  me  in  a  blue  china  saucer,  an' 
whenever  I  wake  up  in  the  night  with  a 
sore  throat,  I  just  take  a  pinch  o'  salt,  an' 
it's  gone  in  no  time." 

An'  the  widow  looked  so  bloomin',  we 
all  agreed  her  remedy  must  be  a  good  one. 

"When  I  have  any  soreness  or  roughness 
of  tHo  throat,"  says  Mrs.  Rosemary,  "my 
doctor  tells  me  to  put  a  little  borax,  about 
as  much  as  a  grain  of  wheat,  an'  hold  it  in 
my  mouth.  I  never  found  anything  more 
soothing." 

"I  never  found  anything  better,"  says 
Sarah  McNabb,  "than  my  mother's  old- 
fashioned  remedy  of  butter  an' vinegar  an' 
molasses ;  an'  it's  very  tasty,  too,  when  it's 
made  proper." 

"I  should  be  a  walkin'  drug  shop,  if  I 
was  to  take  all  of  these  remedies,"  says 
the  judge,  a-groanin'  like.  But  I  certainly 
think  that  dose  of  peppermint  I  gave  him 
was  a-helpin'  him,  for  his  voice  did  seem 
clearer. 

"Now  we  must  have  the  doctor's  advice," 
says  my  husband,  turnin'  to  Dr.  Clemens, 
our  old,  gray-headed  physician,  who  had 
known  the  constitution  of  the  judge  since 
he  was  knee-high  to  a  grasshopper.  He 
settled  his  spectacles  with  that  wise,  sol- 
emn look  o'  his'n,  an'  everybody  listened, 
expectin'  to  hear  a  whole  volume  o'  med- 
ical advice. 

"Well,"  says  he,   after   considerin'  a 
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Three-cobnered  Lacb  Handkerchief. 


the  filling  is  put  in  in  various  lace  stitches. 
It  is  very  fascinating  work,  but  takes  ex- 
quisite needlework  to  work  out  the  pat- 
tern. ' 

JUDGE  KOWENHOVEN'S  CURE  FOR  A  COLD. 

We  had  the  social  at  our  house  yesterday 
afternoon,  an'  after  tea,  before  the  ladies 
went  home,  Judge  Kowenhoven  dropped 
in,  unexpected  like.  He  had  a  dreadful 
cold,  an'  seemed  low-spirited,  an'  says  he: 

"Ef  I  don't  get  better  pretty  soon  I  won't 
stay  with  you  long." 

An'  his  voice  was  as  hoarse  as  a  crow. 

"The  best  thing  you  can  do,"  says  my 
husband,  "is  to  drink  a  hot  lemonade,  an' 
wrap. your  head  in  flannel  an'  go  to  bed." 

"Now,  I  should  iadvise  him  to  soak  his 
feet  in  hot  water  an'  mustard,"  says  Mrs. 
Scrim mins,  "an'  take  a  good  bowl  o'  bone- 
set  as  hot  as  he  can  drink  it." 

"Deacon  Brown's  remedy,"  says  Maria 
Watkins,  "is  a  gargle  of  vinegar,  salt  an' 
pepper.  It  warms  the  throat  an' kills  all 
the  bacteery,  he  says ;  an'  Deacon  Brown 
ought  to  know.  His  son  is  a  doctor,  an' 
the  deacon  is  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
church  himself."  \ 

"1  should  say  he  was  one  of  the  sleepers," 
says  Judge  Kowenhoven,  goin'  into  a 
dreadful  fit  of  coughin'  an'  givin'  my  hus- 
band a  number  of  winks.  Everybody 
knows  that  the  deacon  finds  the  sermons 
kind  o'  composin'  like. 

"If  the  judge  has  any  serious  trouble 
with  his  throat,"  says  Mrs.  Aylmer  Lane, 
"I  should  advise  him  to  get  a  teacup — not  a 
very  good  one,  a  middlin'  old  one — and  put 
some  pure  pine  tar  in  it.  You  can  get  the 
pure  tar  at  any  drug-store.  Pour  some 
cold  water  on  it,"  says  she,  "an'  gargle 


moment,  "my  advice  to  the  judge  is  to 
rest  an'  keep  quiet,  an'  stay  in  the  house 
where  it's  warm,  an'  not  set  any  traps  to 
catch  any  more  colds." 

Now,  this  was  certainly  a  sensible  rem- 
edy, an'  it  didn't  cost  anything,  but  the 
judge  did  not  appear  to  be  satisfied.  He 
said  it  was  well  nigh  impossible  for  him  to 
follow  such  directions,  because  his  house- 
keeper would  never  remember  them,  and 
he  had  no  wife  to  have  a  care  of  him. 

"Have  you  ever  tried  a  compress  about 
the  throat?"  asked  Miss  Mintie  Loveland, 
the  school-teacher,  lookin'  at  him  with 
real  solicitude.  "You  must  first  have  a 
wet  towel  wrung  out  in  cold  water,  folded 
tightly  around  the  neck,  and  then  a  dry 
one  over  it.  It  works  like  a  charm.  I've 
never  known  it  to  fail." 

"I've  always  heard,"  says  the  judge, 
returning  Miss  Mintie's  looks  of  solic- 
itude with  wistf  ulness,  "that  a  sleeve  put 
around  the  neck  with  somebody's  arm  in 
it  was  the  best  cure  in  the  world  for  a 
cold." 

An'  Miss  Mintie,  she  blushed  up  red- 
der'n  a  checkerberry.  She  is  a  nice  girl, 
an'  the  judge  knows  it. 

Margaret  Clyde. 


WONDERFUL  CURES  OF  CATARRH  AND  CON- 
SUMPTION  BY  A  NEW  DISCOVERY. 

Wonderful  cures  of  Lung  Diseases,  Catarrh, 
Bronchitis  and  Consumption,  are  made  by  the 
new  treatment  known  in  Europe  as  the 
Andral-Broca  Discovery.  If  you  are  a  sufferer 
you  should  write  to  the  New  Medical  Advance, 
67  East  6th  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  they 
will  send  you  this  new  treatment  free  for  trial. 
State  age  and  all  particulars  of  your  disease. 


Positively  you 

have  the  genuine 

DeLong  patent 

Hook  and  Eye  if  you 
see  on  the  face  and 
back  of  every  card 
the  words: 

See  that 

hump? 
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WALL  PAPER 


money.  100  sami 
William  Wal 


New  designs. 

Artistio  effect; 
Harmonious  col. 
orings.  Great 
value  tor  little 


SleB,  Ceilings  and  Borders  to  match,  lOc 
ace,  1625  Fine  St.,  Philada.,  Pa, 


.CHRISTY  BREAD  KNIFE 


Can  You  Afford  i 

to  Work  for 
$3,000  a  year? 

If  so,  Address  Christy  Knife 
Co.,  Fremont,  O.,  Box  12 
and  obtain  employment  at 


Sixty 
Dollars 
per  week. 

Our  book  entitled 
"A  FORTUNE  IN 
A  YEAR,"  tells  all 
about  it.  Sent  free 
on  request. 


A  f^TPXTTQ  WANTED-One  good 
jtrVVJ  JJJ lu  agent  wanted  in  every 
community  who  desires  to  earn  big  wages. 
Address  at  once,  Faem  and  Fireside,  Spring- 
field, Ohio. 


=g]Newcomb  Fly-Shuttle 

f^j  Rag  Carpet 

LOOM 

Weaves  100  yards  per 
day.  Catalogue  free. 

C,  N,  NEWC0MB, 

311  W.  St.  Davenport,  Iowa. 


DON'T  DABBLE 

and  drudge  over  a  washboard 
when  there's  one 

PERFECT  T'Kl>T>rCC,C 

washer—  A  cx\J\Iit  O 

"W  arranted  to  wash  as  clean  as  can 
be  done  on  the  washboard.  Machines 
sent  on  trial  at  wholesale  price.  If 
not  satisfactory  money  refunded. 
Live  Agents  Wanted.   Write  for  terms  and  prices. 
PORTLAND  MFG  CO.,      Box  14  Portland,  Mich. 
Mention  this  paper. 

WALL  PAPERS. 

Send  10  cents  for  postage.  We  will  mail  you  the 
largest  and  best  selected  line  of  samples  at  lowest 
prices  in  the  U.  S.,  with  instructions  how  to  paper. 
DADER  UAMftEDC  should  have  our  Sample  Books. 
rArtn  nHnUQnO  Price  $1.0U.  Now  ready. 
Oil  AS.  M.  N.  K ILLKN,  C14-616  S.SOth  St.,PMla. 

Beeman's  Pepsin  Gum. 

CAPTION.— See  that  the  name) 
Beeman  is  on  each  wrapper. 

The  Perfection  of  Chewing 
Gum  and  a.  Delicious  Reinedy 
for  Indigestion.    Each  tablet  con- 
tains one  grain  Beeman's  pure  pepsin. 
Send  5  cents  for  sample  package. 

The  Beeman  Chemical  Co. 
39  Lake  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 

Originators  of  Pepsin  Chewing  Gum. 
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EWIS'  98  %  LYE 

POWDEEED  AND  FEETOIKD 

(PATENTED) 


The  strongest  and  purest  Dye 

made.  Unlike  other  Lye,  It  being 
a  tine  powder  and  packed  In  a  can 
with  removable  lid,  the  contents 
are  always  ready  for  use.  Will 
make  the  best  perfumed  Hard  boap 
in  20  minutes  without  boiling. 
It  is  tlie  best  for  cleansing  waste 
pipes,  disinfecting  sinks,  closets, 
washing  bottles,  paints,  trees,  etc 

TENNA.  SALT  M'FG  CO- 

Gen.  Agts.,  Phila,,  Pa. 


No  local  dealer  can  compete  with  us 


WALL 


in  variety  or  price.  Otn* 
new  designs  and  colorings 
are  handsomer  this  year 
than  ever  before. 


PAPER 


Our  "Guide  How  to  I 
Paper    and     Economy  | 
in   Home  Decoration/ 
mailed  free  with  samplesl 

Beautiful  Cold  Paper,  5C.  per  Roll. 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  in  the  country,  and 
can  save  you  51)  per  cent,  on  every  roll  of  paperyou 
buy.  No  matter  where  you  live,  if  you  have  any  use 
for  wall  paper, send  10c.  to  nearest  address  to  pay 
postage  on  a  large  package  of  samples.  One 
good  agent  or  paper  hanger  wanted  in  each  town 
to  sell  from  sample  books,  price  $1.0C. 

ALFRED  PEATS, 

80-82  W.  18th  St,  186-188  W.  Madison  St., 

NEW  VOKK.  CHICAGO. 

Mention  this  paper. 


CLOTHING 
AT  HALF  PRICE 

During  the  recent  panic  we 
bought  over  10,000  pieces  of 
cloth  nt  20  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar, and  are  now  able  to  sell 
Men'n  fine  Capsimere  Suits  at  186, 
$7,  S8  and  $10,  worth  double. 

Samples  and  Complete  Cat- 
alogue sent  Free. 

HANO  &  CO., 

117  <fc  119  North  Sth  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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REST. 

From  too  much  love  of  living, 
From  hope  and  fear  set  free, 

We  thank  with  brief  thanksgiving 
Whatever  gods  there  be, 

That  no  life  lives  forever, 

That  men  rise  up  never, 

That  even  the  weariest  river 
Winds  somewhere  safe  to  sea. 

Then  star  nor  sun  shall  waken, 

Nor  any  change  of  light; 
Nor  sound  of  waters  shaken, 

Nor  any  sound  of  sight; 
Nor  wintry  leaves  nor  vernal, 
Nor  days  nor  things  dismal ; 
Only  the  sleep  eternal 

In  an  eternal  night. 

— Swinburne. 


HOME  TOPICS. 
^^"•n^/Aratoga  Chips. — T  h  e  s  e  are 
M       Jr  very  nice  for  luncheon,  tea  or 
^      /")     breakfast,  and  are  very  differ- 
^^^^^     ent  from  the  dish  of  greasy, 
/^^^.  fried  potatoes  that  often  ap- 
J         ■  pears  on  the  table.   The  great 
secret  of  success  in  making 
Saratoga  chips  is  to  have  the  potatoes 
sliced  very  thin  and  soak  them  in  very 
cold  water  for  at  least  six  hours  before 
they  are  fried.   Dry  them  by  pressing  the 
slices  in  a  cloth,  and  fry  them  quickly  in 
hot  fat.   Care  must  be  taken  that  they  do 
not  fry  too  brown,  as  a  light  brown  or 
yellow  is  the  color  most  to  be  desired. 

A  Corner  China-closet. — This  china- 
closet,  designed  by  myself,  is  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  dining-room,  the 
northwest  corner  of  which  is  occupied  by 
a  corner  fireplace.  Between  them,  in  the 
north  end  of  the  room,  is  a  sash  door  open- 
ing on  a  piazza.  The  lower  part  of  tho 
closet  is  three  feet  high  and  fifty-eight 
inches  wide;  the  top  part  is  four  inches 
narrower  and  extends  up  to  the  ceiling  of 
the  room.  In  the  lower  part  are  two 
drawers,  six  by  fifteen  inches,  one  for 
napkins  and  the  other  for  silver;  and  be- 
low them  is  one  drawer,  eight  by  thirty- 
one  and  a  half  inches,  for  table-cloths. 
Below  the  drawers  are  two  doors,  which 
open  into  a  cupboard  with  one  shelf.  The 
upper  part  of  the  closet  has  four  shelves, 
with  a  glass  door,  the  space  below  the  first 
ahelf  being  left  open,  with  the  sides  cut 
out  in  bracket  shape.  Across  the  corner, 
in  the  back  of  this  open  space  is  a  mirror 
fourteen  by  twenty-two  inches.  The 
closet  is  made  of  yellow  pine  wainscotting, 
with  hard-oil  finish  and  oxydized  trim- 
mings. 

Feeding  Young  Chickens. — I  had  such 
good  success  with  my  chickens  last  year 
that  I  will  tell  how  I  did  it.  I  raised 
eighty -five  chickens  and  lost  only  two; 
one  of  which  was  caught  by  a  dog  and  the 
other  stepped  on  by  the  mother  hen. 

Young  chickens  do  not  need  to  be  fed 
until  they  are  twenty-four  hours  old.  For 
the  first  feed  I  put  two  tabJespoonfuls  of 
milk  in  a  cup  and  set  it  over  hot  water,  stir 
into  it  a  beaten  egg  and  let  it  cook  until  it 
thfbkens.  With  this  I  feed  them  every 
two  hours  the  first  day.  The  next  day  I 
mix  some  bread  crumbs  with  the  egg  after 
it  is  cool,  making  it  quite  dry  with  the 
crumbs,  and  feed  as  before.  Let  them  have 
water  where  they  can  get  it,  but  in  a  small, 


dish  of  fine,  cracked  corn  where  they 
can  help  themselves.  After  this,  feed 
them  on  cracked  corn,  wheat  and  oatmeal, 
changing  from  one  to  the  other.  A  little 
bone-meal  occasionally,  and  also  a  little 
fresh  meat  once  or  twice  a  week,  if  they 
are  not  kept  where  they  can  get  worms 
and  insects  for  themselves,  will  make 
healthy  chickens,  and  they  will  grow  fast 
enough  to  repay  you  for  your  care.  Have 
the  coops  in  dry,  sunny  places  for  early 
chickens.  Dampness  and  sloppy  food  kill 
many  chickens.  If  the  coops  have  a  floor 
in  them,  they  must  be  cleaned  out  every 
two  or  three  days  and  a  little  dry  dust 
thrown  in;  if  they  have  no  floor,  move 
them  to  a  new  place  every  few  days. 

Maida  McL. 


ABOUT  THE  HOUSE. 

Flowers  for  the  House. — With  the 
coming  of  warm  weather  we  think  about 
our  flower  gardens,  and  I  hope  every 
reader  of  Farm  and  Fireside  has  decided 
to  grow  this  summer  a  quantity  of  sweet- 
faced  pansies,  a  hedge  of  fragrant  sweet- 
peas  and  a  great  mass  of  the  brilliant 
nasturtiums,  for  to  my  mind  there  is 
nothing  prettier  for  home  or  table  decora- 
tion than  these.  Often  the  beauty  of  a 
flower  is  marred  by  grouping  it  with 
others  that  are  unsuitable,"  or  by  using  the 
wrong  receptacle  to  hold  it.  Nasturtiums, 
sweet-peas  or  pansies  all  show  to  best 


When  Fitting  New  Shoes.— The  best 
time  is  in  the  afternoon,  for  one's  foot  has 
then  enlarged  all  it  will  for  that  day.  It  is 
well,  too,  to  wear  one's  heaviest  hose;  then 
should  the  shoes  prove  a  bit  tight,  one  can 
substitute  thinner  hose,  which  will  make 


Fig.  2.— Bib  for  the  Baby. 

shallow  dish,  so  they  cannot  become  wet 
and  draggled  in  it.  Also,  have  some  fine 
gravel  where  they  can  get  it.  After  they 
are  two  days  old,  bake  a  cake  of  two  parts 
of  corn-meal  and  part  of  wheat  bran 
or  oatmeal,  mixed  with  sour  milk  and 
soda.  Feed  them  with  this  three  or  four 
times  a  day  until  they  are  two  weeks  old, 
and  after  they  are  a  week  old,  keep  a 


Corner  China-closet. 

advantage  if  grouped  alone  with  their  own 
foliage.  Indeed,  the  effect  of  either  is 
spoiled  if  they  are  made  into  a  bouquet 
with  other  flowers.  What  can  be  more 
cheery  for  the  breakfast-table  or  for  the 
library  than  a  great  mass  of  brilliant  nas- 
turtiums, ranging  from  clear  fire-color  to 
a  rich,  deep  crimson,  with  their  stems 
loosely  thrust  into  one  of 
grandmother's  quaint,  old- 
fashioned  bowls,  here  and 
there  a  leaf  or  blossom  reach- 
ing down  to  the  cloth  be- 
neath ?  Pansies  require  but 
little  foliage,  and  their  de- 
mure faces  look  all  the 
sweeter  and  daintier  from 
low,  glass  dishes.  Sweet- 
peas  show  most  advanta- 
geously if  loosely  placed  in 
slender-throated  vases,  the 
tendrils  and  blossoms  droop- 
ing about  as  they  will. 

Bibs  for  the  Baby.— 
Pretty  table-bibs  for  the  baby 
may  be  made  from  an  ordi- 
nary-sizedlinen towel.  First 
cut  the  towel  in  two  cross- 
wise, then  cut  each  half  in 
two  lengthwise,  and  in  the 
center  of  each  upper  part  cut 
it  out  to  fit  the  neck.  Hem  the  rest  of 
the  upper  part  and  the  one  side.  Then 
bind  the  neck  with  white  tape,  leaving 
the  ends  long  enough  to  tie  it.  See 
Fig.  1.  In  this  way  one  towel  makes  four 
bibs.  Smaller-sized  towels  may  be  cut 
in  two  once,  and  the  neck  and  arm-holes 
cut  as  in  Fig.  2,  and  then  bound  with 
tapes,  each  towel  making  two  bibs. 


Fig.  1.— Bib  for  the  Baby. 

some  difference.  If  the  shoes  are  still  in- 
clined to  pinch,  this  can  usually  be  rem- 
edied by  wringing  a  folded  towel  from 
quite  hot  water  and  placing  it  closely  over 
that  part  of  the  shoe  which  binds.  If 
necessary,  repeat  several  times  until  the 
leather  becomes  moist,  then  wear  the 
shoe  until  it  is  well  dried,  and  it  will  be 
comfortably  set  to  the  foot. 

To  Wash  Windows.— We  used  to  dread 
washing  windows  more  than  any  part  of 
house  cleaning,  until  we  learned  the  fol- 
lowing plan.  Now  it  is  so  quickly  and 
easily  done  that  we  think  nothing  about 
it.--  Have  plenty  of  soap-suds  as  hot  as 
one  can  bear  the  hand  in.  Wash  just  one 
glass,  then  quickly  and  without  rinsing 
wipe  dry  with  a  soft  towel.  If  desired, 
they  may  then  be  rubbed  with  a  bit  of  old 
newspaper  to  give  additional  polish,  and 
your  windows  will  be  clean  and  shining 
almost  before  you  can  say  "Jack  Rob- 
inson." 

To  Keep  Silver  Bright. — To  keep 
bright  the  silver  that  is  packed  away  and 
not  in  regular  use,  wrap  each  piece  sep- 
arately in  a  bit  of  tissue-paper,  to  prevent 
rubbing,  then  put  all  into  a  close  case  in 
which  camphor  gum  has  been  profusely 
scattered.  As  the  camphor  evaporates, 
add  more  and  keep  the  case  well  closed, 
the  nearer  air-tight  the  better. 

To  Kill  Weeds. — If  weeds  persistently 
grow  in  the  wrong  place  and  refuse  to  be 
kept  down,  they  may  be  killed  by  a  com- 
plete application  of  salt.  This  is  partic- 
ularly useful  in  killing  such  plants  as 
dandelion,  plantain  and  all  such  growths. 
For  the  latter,  cut  the  crown  out  with  a 
sharp  knife  and  put  as  much  salt  as  pos- 
sible on  the  root  thus  exposed,  and  it  will 
grow  no  more. 

Clara  Senslbaugh  Everts. 


ANOTHER  NEW  JERSEY  MIRACLE. 

A  STORY  FROM  NEW  JERSEY  WHICH  WILL  IN- 
TEREST EVERYONE. 


A  WAY  OUT  OF  IT. 

It  isn't  a  good  plan  to  get  too  selfish. 
Maybe  it  is  easy  and  almost  necessary 
these  days,  when  a  hard  battle  must  be 
fought  to  make  both  ends  meet,  to  let 
everything  go  for  self.  "I  don't  see  how 
I  am  to  pay  my  missionary  dues!  I  don't 
see  how  I  can  pay  my  subscription  on  the 
minister's  salary!  The  new  church?  I 
absolutely  cannot  give  a  cent  for  it!" 
These  are  wails  not  unusual  this  year. 

I  know  a  wottian  who  can  raise  gourds, 
those  great  ones  that  are  used  for  dippers. 
(Any  one  who  can  make  gourds  grow  is 
gifted,  and  to  say  otherwise  of  them  is 
base  slander.)  She  calls  the  vine  her  mis- 
sionary vine,  sells  the  gpurds  at  ten  cents 
each  and  uses  the  money  for  church  pur- 
poses. 

Another  woman  has  a  missionary  hen. 
All  the  eggs  sold  and  chickens  raised  from 
this  particular  hen  are  converted  into 
money  for  the  minister's  salary. 

"That  lamb  is  my  church  lamb;  all  he 
sells  for  marks  my  contribution  to  the  new 
church,"  a  young  lady  told  me. 

It's  the  old,  old  saying,  "Where  there 
is  a  will,  there  is  a  way."  Do  something 
for  somebody,  some  little  thing  for  some 
good  enterprise;  get  interested  in  some- 
thing aside  from  self  and  us  and  thereby 
grow  happier,  wiser  and  better.  M.  D.  S. 

COOKIES. 

Rub  six  cupfuls  of  flour  into  three  cup- 
fuls  of  sugar  and  one  cupful  of  lard.  Add 
one  cupful  of  buttermilk,  one  egg,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda,  roll  thin  as  a  pie  crust 
and  bake  in  a  quick  oven.  Beat  the  egg 
and  stir  it  in  the  buttermilk;  dissolve  the 
soda  in  hot  water,,  add  it  to  the  milk,  stir 
two  or  three  times  around,  then  pour  into 
the  prepared  lar*d,  sugar  and  flour.  These 
are  good  for  children,  as  they  are  not  so 
rich.  They  are  better  when  they  are  a 
week  old.  Mrs.  S.  B. 


A    MAN   WHO   WAS   CURED    OF  RHEUMATISM 
AND  PARALYSIS  AFTER  SUFFERING 
FOR  TWENTY-SIX  YEARS. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Record.) 
A  very  interesting  story  comes  from 
Cape  May  C.  H.,  N.  J.  The  chief  character 
in  the  story  is  John  L.  Steel,  who  has  lived 
in  that  town  for  thirty  years,  and  is  one  of 
the  best  known  men  in  Cape  May  county. 
To  a  reporter  Mr.  Steel  said :  "Certainly, 
I'll  tell  you  the  story.  I  am  54  years  old, 
and  was  first  attacked  with  the  rheumatism 
twenty-six  years  ago.  I  suffered  all  that 
mortal  man  could  stand.  „  The  medicine 
and  the  doctoring  I  have  had  has  cost  me 
at  the  very  "least  $2,500,  but  were  all  like  so 
much  water  in  my  case. 

"One  day,  in  1882,  I  was  taken  with  a 
chill  up  and  down  the  back,  my  leg  gave 
out  at  the  knee  and  I  fell  like  a  log.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  agony  I  suffered.  I 
thought  I  would  go  crazy.  I  could  not 
walk,  and  my  legs  were  all  drawn  up  at 
the  knee  and  felt  as  if  dead.  It  was  with- 
out feeling  and  without  power.  I  called  in 
Dr.  Alexander  Young,  one  of  our  town 
physicians.  He  cupped  and  blistered  me 
without  success.  I  went  to  Dr.  Downs,  a 
physician  of  the  old  school.  Dr.  Downs 
took  my  leg  and  pulled  it  out  straight,  then 
he  laid  it  over  the  arm  of  the  sofa  on  which 
I  was  reclining,  and  from  it  suspended  two 
bricks.  The  pain  was  almost  unbearable. 
The  battery  was  applied,  and  the  result 
was  that  I  was  just  as  bad  as  ever.  As  a 
last  resource  I  went  to  the  late  Dr.  Pan- 
coast,  then  of  Jefferson  College.  He  pro- 
nounced my  case  chronic  rheumatism,  and 
said  that  he  could  relieve  the  pain,  but 
could  not  cure  me.  He  gave  me  sarsaparilla 
and  iodide  of  potassium,  of  which  I  had 
already  taken  a  quantity.  I  felt  that  I  was 
going  from  bad  to  worse.  The  pains  were 
growing  more  intense,  my  body  was  grow- 
ing weaker,  and  I  had  to  crawl  up-stairs  on 
my  hands  and  knees.  I  was  as  white  as  a 
sheet,  and  at  times  nearly  frozen  to  death. 
I  slept  under  enough  covering  to  crush 
me,  and  was  cold  then.  I  had  to  lift  my 
leg  around  wherever  I  wanted  it,  but  at 
night  it  would  twitch  and  jerk  as  though 
possessed  by  some  fiendish  power. 

"Well,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  I  read  in 
the  Philadelphia  Record  of  a  man  who  had 
been  cured  by  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills-for 
Pale  People.  The  story  appeared  to  be  an 
authentic  account,  and  with  a  ray  of  hope 
I  sent  for  two  boxes  of  Pink  Pills.  This 
was  about  six  months  ago.  As  soon  as  I 
began  to  take  them  they  began  to  do.  me 
good.  I  felt  as  though  I  had  been  given 
fresh  blood  and  new  muscles.  When  the 
two  boxes  were  finished,  I  sent  for  six 
more,  and  under  this  treatment  continued 
to  improve.  I  began  to  regain  the  use  of 
my  limbs,  and  I  could  soon  get  around 
with  the  aid  of  a  crutch  and  cane.  Now  I 
have  discarded  the  crutch.  I  have  an  ex- 
cellent appetite,  and  feel  first-class  all  over. 

"Why,  Pink  Pills  have  done  more  for  me 
than  all  the  restof  the  medicine  and  doctors 
put  together,  and  my  recovery  is  due  solely 
to  them.  I  have  taken  in  all  twenty  boxes 
of  Pink  Pills,  and  you  can  see  for  yourself 
what  they  have  accomplished." 

Suiting  the  .action  to  the  words,  Mr.  Steel 
placed  his  cane  over  his  shoulder  and 
walked  off  like  a  man  who  had  never  had 
an  hour's  sickness  in  his  life.  Some  idea 
of  the  severity  of  his  case  can  be  had  from 
the  fact  that  his  left  leg  has  been  shortened 
nearly  an  inch  by  the  ravages  of  the  dis- 
ease. The-  following  affidavit  was  made 
before  John  Spalding,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
who  has  known  Mr.  Steel  during  his  en- 
tire illness. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  26th 
day  of  May,  A.  D.  1893. 

John  Spalding, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 
Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  are  not  a  patent 
medicine  in  the  sense  that  the  name  implies. 
They  were  first  compounded  as  a  prescrip- 
tion, and  used  as  such  in  general  practice 
by  an  eminent  physician.  So  great  was 
their  efficacy  that  it  was  deemed  wise  to 
place  them  within  the  reach  of  all.  They 
are  now  manufactured  by  the  Dr.  Williams' 
Medicine  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and 
Brockville,  Ont.,  and  are  sold  in  boxes 
(never  in  loose  form  by  the  dozen  or  hun- 
dred, and  the  public  are  cautioned  against 
numerous  imitations  sold  in  this  shape)  at 
50  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for  82.50,  and 
may  be  had  of  all  druggists,  or  direct  by 
mail  from  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Co.  from 
either  address.  The  price  at  which  these 
pills  are  sold  makes  a  course  of  treatment 
inexpensive  as  compared  with  other  rem- 
edies or  medical  treatment. 
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40  Gent  Pattehhs  foh  10  Gents 

Any  THREE  Patterns  and  Farm  and  Fireside  one  Year,  SO  cents. 

(Subscribers  accepting  this  offer  will  have  the  date  of  their  subscription  extended  one  year  from  the  date  that  it  would  have  expired.) 


In  order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper  among  strangers, 
and  also  to  make  it  more  valuable  than  ever  to  our  old  friends, 
we  have  arranged  to  mail  to  the  readers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
their  choice  of  the  celebrated  Bazaar  Glove-fitting  Patterns  for 
the  remarkably  low  price  of  10  CENTS  EACH. 

The  patterns  are  all  of  the  latest  spring  styles,  and  are  un- 
equaled  for  style,  accuracy  of  fit,  simplicity  and  economy.  For 
twenty  years  these  Bazaar  Glove-fitting  Patterns  have  been  the 
standard  the  country  over,  and  retail  in  all  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  from  25  to  40  cents  each.  Full  descriptions  and  direc- 
tions how  to  cut  and  put  the  garment  together  are  sent  with 
each  pattern.  These  patterns  are  complete  in  every  particular, 
there  being  a  separate  pattern  for  every  single  piece  of  the  dress. 


The  long  descriptions  which  are  sent  with  each  pattern  are 
omitted  here  for  want  of  space. 

For  convenience  in  ordering  we  have  inserted  a  coupon  below, 
which  can  be  cut  out  and  filled  in  as  indicated,  and  returned  to  us 
with  a  silver  dime,  or  10  cents  in  new,  clean  postage-stamps,  for 
each  pattern  wanted,  or  you  can  send  your  order  in  a  letter. 

Bo  not  fail  to  give  BUST  measure  if  for  ladies,  and  AGE  if  for 
children,  and  WAIST  measure  if  for  skirt  pattern.  In  case  you 
want  more  than  three  patterns,  it  is  best  to  write  a  letter. 

You  can  order  the  patterns  which  have  been  offered  in  the 
back  numbers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  at  10  cents  each. 

Price  of  each  pattern,  io  cents;  or  any  THR1BE  patterns  and  the 
Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  50  cents. 


No.  4075.— Ladies'  Tea-gown. 

No.  4075.  This  is  a  handsome  ladies'  tea- 
gown  made  alter  the  Empire  style.  Though 
apparently  loose,  the  gown  defines  nicely  the 
graceful  hip  curves.  The  short  train  can  be 
dispensed  with  if  preferred,,  and  the  gown 
made  .round  length.  For  decoration,  ribbon, 
lace,  insertion,  embroidery,  braid,  gimp  or 
galloon  are  equally  tasteful,  elegant  and  fash- 
ionable. 


No.  4070.— Ladies'  Sleeves. 


No.  4070.  We  here  give  three  entirely 
different  styles  of  sleeves  that  are  suitable  for 
basques  or  round  waists.  Sleeves  of  different 
material  from  the  rest  of  the  garment  is  quite 
stylish  now,  so  it  is  an  easy  matter,  with  tne 
aid  of  a  fashionable  sleeve  pattern,  to  re- 
fashion an  old-style  basque.  All  of  the  sleeve 
patterns  are  given  for  10  cents. 


No.  4069.— Ladies'  Cape  Collaes. 

No.  4069.  These  ladies'  cape  collars  a.'e 
Valuable  accessories,  both  when  making  anew 

arment  or  when  remodeling  an  old  one.  Ail 
of  the  cape  collar  patterns  are  sent  for  10  cents. 


No.  4078  Ladies'  Cape. 

No.  4078.  The  most  popular  ladies'  cape  of 
the  season. 


No.  4074. 


-Ladies'  Basque  Waist.  No.  4036.— 
Ladies'  Gored  Skirt. 


No.  4074.  This  waist  is  full  front  and  back, 
with  crush  collar  opening  at  the  side. 

No.  4036.  The  gored  skirt  is  in  three  pieces. 


No.  4045.— Child's  Coat.  No.  4044.— Boy's  Suit. 

No.  4045.  This  is  a  pretty  coat  for  a  little 
girl,  trimmed  with  lace.  The  frill  on  the  yoke 
that  forms  the  cape  is  entirely  of  deep  lace,and 
the  collar,  cuff  facings  and  lower  edge  of  coat 
are  covered  with  lace  of  a  narrower  width. 

No.  4044.  This  is  a  desirable  kilt  suit  for 
boys  who  are  not  old  enough  to  wear  knee 
trousers,  and  is  much  liked  by  them,  as  it 
never  looks  "girlie." 


No.  4088.— Ladies'  Shirt-waist. 
No.  4036.— Ladies'  Skirt. 

No.  4084.— Misses'  Shirt-waist. 
 1  


Came  to  CHICAGO. 

By  Wai.  T.  Stead,  the  most  sen- 
sational work  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury.     6,000  AGENTS  WANTED. 
Address  NATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


IF  CHRIST 


1894 


HICH   DlfWPI  EC  Shipped 
GRADE  DlUluLCd  C.O.D. 

Anywhere  to  anyone  1  $25  Bicycle  for$12=60 
(All  styles  and  prices.  $75  "  ¥37.50 

I Save  dealer's  profits  |  $125        11  962.60 

 'ARLiNGTOiN£s£^'r  Send  for  large  illustrated  Catalogue  Free 

CASH  BUYERS'  UNION,  162  W.Van  Baren  St>,B  11;  Chicago,!!!. 


Will  $500  Help  You  Out? 


If  so,  yon 

can  have 
it  1  We 

offer  you  the  Sole  Agency  for  an  article  that  is 
Wanted  in  Every  Home  and  Indispensable 
in  Every  Ofliee,  something  that  SELLS  AT 
SIGHT.  Other  articles  sell  rapidly  at  Doable 
the  Price,  though  not  answering  the  purpose 
half  so  well.  You  can  make  from  $500  to  $700 
in  three  months,  introducing  it,  after  which  it  will 
bring  A  Steady,  Liberal  Income,  if  properly  at- 
tended to.  Ladies  do  as  well  as  men,  in  town  or  coun- 
try. Don't  miss  this  Chance.  Write  at  once  to 
J.  W.  JONES,  Manager,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


ELGIN  STYLE  a  Ul  . 

GOLD  WATCing< 


and  l2PleceSllverSet 

A  HuntlDg  Case,  richlyjeweled, 
elegantly  engraved,  14  K  Gold 
Filled  Watch,  warranted  20- 
years;  also  a  Handsome 
Case,  containing  6  knives 
and  6  forks,  sterling  silver, 
triple  plated.  Free.  In  or- , 
dertomtroduceourcigars  I 
send  us  your  address  and  I 
we  will  send  vou  100  10c.  I 
straight  all  Havana  Per- 
fecto  Cigars  for  $8.75. 
Kemember,  the  100  Cigars,  „ 
Watch  and  Silverware  we  M 
will  send  by  express  0.  O.  ^A' 
D.  for$8.75.  Afterexam- 
ination,  if  satisfactory,  pay  express  agent;  other, 
wisedon'ttakethem.  RIVERSIDE  CIGAR  CO. 
i  7  3  Greenwich  St.,  Dep't  61,    New  York* 


FOLKS  REDUCED 

-  From  15  to  25  lbs.  per 
I  month  by  a  harmless 
treatment  administered 
b"y  practicing  physician  of  17  years'  experience.  No><" 
bad  effects;  no  detention  from  business;  no  starv-J  _\ 
ing;  no  wrinkles  or  flabbtness  follow  this  treatment.  It  Improveft 
the  general  health,  clears  the  skin,  and  beautifies  the  eomplexion. 
Endorsed  by  physicians  and  leading  society  ladies.  Thousands  cured. 
PATIENTS  TREATED  BY  MAIIj 
Confidentially.  For  particulars  call,  or  address  with  6c  in  stamps, 

O.  W-  IP*  SNYDER,  M.  IX, 
260  M'VICKER'S  THEATER  BUILDING,  CHICAGO* 

4- 


i  i  i  i—i  ■  I 
BURNED  and  • 
CHEWED 

$600,000,000. 

That's  what  it  cost  America  last  year1 
to  keep  alive  a  disease  that  is  making 
strong  men  weak,  and  weak  men  dead. 
-  Figures  appalling  ?  Yes,  but  the  finan- 
cial loss  doesn't  compare  with  the  loss 
of  physical  and  mental  power..  The 
ever  present  man  with  restless  eyes, 
twitching  mouth,  moving  feet  and  to- 
bacco tainted  skin  tells  the  story. 
Don't  you  think  it's  time  to  quit— quit 
quick  !  by  taking 

NO-TO-BAC 

because  it  acts  directly  on  the  nerve 
centres,  destroys  the  nerve  craving 
effects,  builds  up  and  improves  the 
entire  nervous  system.  Makes  WEAK 
MEN  STRONG.  Many  report  a  gain  of, 
ten  pounds  in  ten  days.  You  run  no 
physical  or  financial  risk.  N0-T0-BAC 
sold  under 

f OUR  GUARANTEE 


'fpUBLISHER'S 


IS  PLAIN  AND  TO  THE  POINT. 

One  box,  $1.00;  three  boxes, 
30  days'  treatment.  $2.50.  Is 
GUARANTEED  to  cure  TO-' 
BACC0  HABIT  in  any  form, 
or  money  refunded.  We 
don't  claim  to  cure  every-i 
one,  but  the  percentage  la 
so  large  we  can  better  af- 
ford to  have  good  will  of' 
occasional  failure,  than 
his  money.  We  have  FAITH 
in  NO-TO-BAC.  If  youtryNCH 
To-Bac,  you  will  find  that  it  is  to  you 

■WORTH  ITS 
.WEIGHT  IN  COLD.  , 

Book  called  "Don't  Tobacco  Spit  and 
Smoke  Your  Life  Away,"  mailed  for  the 
asking.  Buy  No-To-Bac  from  druggist  or 
mailed  for  price.  Address  The  STERLING 
REMEDY  CO.,  Chicago  Office, 45 Randolph 
St.;  New  York  Office,  10  Spruce  St.;  -Labo- 
ratory, Indiana  Mineral  Springs,  Ind.  (8) 


f  We,  the  publish 
tcra  of  this  paper, 
t  know  the  8.  li.  Co. 
I  to  be  reliable  and 
♦  do  as  they  agree. 
,t  This  we 

^GUARANTEE. 


i  i  i  t   i  i  i  i 


WT    PATTERN  COUPON.  C^Zn^f) 

Send  io  cents  for  each  pattern  wanted;  or  if  you  do  not  wane  to  cut  your  paper 
or  want  more  than  three  patterns,  send  your  order  in  a  letter,  but  give  BTJST  measure 
if  for  ladies,  and  AGS  if  for  children,  and  WAIST  measure  if  for  skirt  pattern. 


PATTERN  No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


BUST  MEASURE.     WAIST  MEASURE.     AGE  OF  CHILDREN 


.inches, 
.inches, 
.inches. 


.inches, 
.incites, 
.inches, 


.age. 
.age. 
.age. 


Name. 


Post-Office. . 


County,  or  St.  and  No  :   State  

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


No  premiums  or  commission  allowed  agents  or  club  raisers  when  subscribers  choose 
three  patterns  as  their  premium. 
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ONLY  TO-DAY. 

Yesterday  now  is  a  part  of  forever, 

Bound  up  in  a  sheaf,  which  God  holds  tight, 
With  glad  days  and  sad  days  and  bad  days, 
which  never 
Shall  visit  us  more  with  their  bloom  and 
their  blight, 
Their  fullness  of  sunshine  or  sorrowful  night. 

Let  them  go,  since  we  cannot  relieve  them. 

Cannot  undo  and  cannot  atone; 
God  in  his  mercy  forgive,  receive  them! 

One  the  new  days  are  our  own. 
To-day  is  ours,  and  to-day  alone. 

—Susan  Coolidge. 


SKIP  ONE. 

No  one  susceptible  of  generous 
emotions  will  regard  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon, 
of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  with 
feelings  other  than  those 
which  accompany  the  wish 
that  a  worthy  endeavor  may  be  crowned 
with  success.  As  a  minister  of  God  seek- 
ing a  harvest  of  souls,  he  has  pledged  three 
hundred  persons  to  a  mission.  These  per- 
sona form  a  Win  One  society,  and  each 
promises  "to  win  one  soul  to  Christ  during 
the  next  week."  They  being  successful, 
the  millennium  is  merely  a  matter  of  com- 
putation. 

Every  religious  movement,  however 
temporary  it  may  prove,  is  of  value.  It  is 
better  for  a  man  to  feel  the  love  of  God  in 
his  heart  for  one  hour  in  his  life  than  not 
at  all;  but  those  who  have  watched  the 
waves  of  emotional  religion  sweep  across 
the  country,  must  know  that  consequent 
damages  sustained  by  his  majesty,  the 
devil,  are  quickly  repaired.  Win  One  so- 
cieties, White  Cross  societies,  King's  Sons 
and  King's  Daughters,  Social  Purity 
leagues,  etc.,  are,  in  religious  or  emotional 
cycles,  very  much  as  the  Sixteen  Puzzle, 
Blocks  of  Five,  The  Maze,  and  the  various 
Nickel-in-the-slot  attractions.  They  are 
ephemeral— things  of  the  hour. 

Inwardly,  men  aspire  to  a  higher  plane 
of  excellence  than  that  they  are  on;  out- 
wardly, they  assume  a  manner  which  they 
wear  as  a  cloak.  They  have  souls  which 
would  grow  if  only  permitted.  These  men 
need  practical  help.  Now,  let  us  be  prac- 
tical; We  offer  a  suggestion  to  the  clergy 
and  to  our  fellow-men  in  line  with  their 
policy.  Let  every  man  form  himself  into 
a  Skip  One  society.  When  he  is  invited  to 
drink  at  a  bar,  let  him  skip  one  invitation. 
If  men  will  skip  one  drink,  they  will  cut 
down  their  drinking  one  half.  Every  man 
knows  his  own  secret  vices;  let  him  apply 
it  to  the  skip  one  rule  and  be  wise.— Illus- 
trated American. 


GOD  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

A  well-meaning  group  of  agitators  have 
raised  the  old  issue  that  the  name,of  God 
should  be  introduced  into  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States.  They  desire  such 
phraseology  used  as  shall  affirm  also  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Bible.  But  tho 
first  great  amendment  forbids  legislation 
as  to  matters  of  religion.  The  cause  of 
Christianity  has  never  prospered  by  enact- 
ment or  coercion.  The  very  central  idea 
of  the  gospel  is  that  man  shall  be  invited  to 
receive  the  grace  of  God,  but  under  no  cir- 
cumstances forced  to  do  so.  Hence,  this 
effort  to  invoke  legislative  recognitions  is 
an  unfortunate  display  of  zeal.  Doubtless 
the  promoters  of  it  would  promptly  spurn 
any  imputation  of  papal  alliances  in  what 
they  are  doing,  but  they  would  do  well  to 
note  that  it  was  by  just  such  plausible 
measures  as  this  that  Rome  of  old  stole  away 
the  liberties  of  Europe.  "Put  up  thy 
sword"  was  once  the  Master's  word ;  it  is  his 
word  still.  Church  and  state  should  be  for- 
ever separated. — Baptist  Union. 


SUNDAY  REST. 

What  a  hallowed  quiet  seems  to  pervade 
the  atmosphere  Sunday  mornings.  Tired 
nature  seems  to  have  arrayed  herself  for 
the  occasion,  and  if  you  are  anywhere 
within  the  limits  of  civilization,  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  the  day  will  im- 
press themselves  upon  you  more  earnestly, 
perhaps,  than  anything  else  has  done  du- 
ring the  whole  of  the  week  through  which 
you  have  just  passed.  The  blessing  of 
Sunday  rest  and  relaxation  is  inestimable. 
Through  it  both  our  physical  and  spiritual 
organisms  are  refreshed  and  renewed. 
Apart  from  its  special  purpose  as  a  day  de- 
voted to  religious  service,  one  must  admit 
the  wise  provision  of  infinite  wisdom  in 
providing  such  a  periodical  season  of 
material  rest  for  tired  nature. 


THE  JERUSALEM  OF  TO-DAY. 

The  present  population  of  Jerusalem  is 
not  far  from  forty  thousand,  and  more 
than  half  are  Jews.  They  live  in  a  sep- 
arate quarter  of  their  own,  as  do  also  the 
various  divisions  of  Christians,  as  the 
Armenians,  the  Greeks  and  the  Protes- 
tants. All  these  quarters  are  densely 
built,  with  narrow  and  irregular  lanes  for 
streets,  but  the  prevailing  prosperity  does 
not  seem  to  reach  the  abodes  of  the  He- 
brews. The  indications  are  all  of  extreme 
poverty.  A  synagogue  was  pointed  out 
bearing  an  inscription  showing  that  it 
was  the  gift  of  a  Paris  Rothschild;  but  its 
mean  appearance  and  unattractive  sur- 
roundings bore  no  suggestion  of  critical 
refinement  in  the  congregation. 

The  articles  of  food  set  out  for  sale  in  the 
petty  little  shops  are  often  squalid  and 
repulsive.  We  came  so  often  on  spoiled 
salt  fish  among  the  stores  exposed  by  the 
venders  that  we  concluded  it  must  form  a 
regular  element  of  diet  in  the  quarter. 

There  was  no  visible  sign  of  industry  by 
which  the  people  might  earn  their  living; 
and  no  one  need  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  the  well-to- 
do  and  charitable  Jews  are  regularly  called 
upon  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  their 
pauper  brethren  in  Jerusalem. — Charles 
A.  Dana,  in  MeClure's  Magazine. 


THE  BEST  WAY. 

Christ  saw  that  men  took  life  painfully. 
To  some  it  was  a  weariness;  to  others,  a 
failure;  to  all  a  struggle  and  pain.  How 
to  carry  this  burden  of  life  had  been  the 
whole  world's  problem.  It  is  still  the 
whole  world's  problem.  And  here  is 
Christ's  solution :  Carry  it  as  I  do.  Take 
life  as  I  take  it.  Look  at  it  from  my  point 
of  view.  Take  my  yoke  and  learn  of  me, 
and  you  will  find  it  easy. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  ask  what  a  yoke  is 
really  for?  Is  it  to  be  a  burden  to  the 
animal  which  wears  it?  It  is  just  the  op- 
posite. It  is  to  make  its  burden  light. 
Attached  to  the  oxen  in  any  other  way 
than  by  a  yoke,  the  plow  would  be  intoler- 
able. Worked  by  the  means  of  a  yoke,  it 
is  light.  A  yoke  is  not  an  instrument  of 
torture ;  it  is  an  instrument  of  mercy.  It 
is  not  a  malicious  contrivance  for  making 
work  hard ;  it  is  a  gentle  device  to  make 
labor  light.  It  it  is  not  meant  to  give  pain, 
but  to  save  pain. 

And  yet  men  speak  of  the  yoke  of  Christ 
as  if  it  were  a  slavery,  and  look  upon  those 
who  wear  it  as  objects  of  compassion. 
"Take  myyokeupon  you,andlearn  of  me; 
for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart;  and  ye 
shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls. .  For  my 
yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light." — 
Druniinond. 


A  GOOD  PRESCRIPTION. 

The  following  prescription  was  not  writ- 
ten for  the  young  men  among  our  readers, 
but  it  can  be  unhesitatingly  taken  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  It  was  written  by  a 
doctor  of  divinity  for  his  church,  and  is  as 
follows : 

CHUECH  DISPENSARY. 

485  Columbus  Avenue. 

1  portion  hospitality  (pure). 

2  "      cordiality  (warm). 

3  "      conversation  (unrestrained). 

SHAKE  WELL. 

^SMtepeat  the  dose  once  a  week. 


You  Dye  in 
30  minutes 

wool  or  cotton,  40c.  Big 
lion  this  paper.  F  R  E  N 


Turkey  red  on  cotton 
that  won't  freeze,  boil 
or  wash  out.  No  other 
will  do  it.^Package  to 
color  21bs.,  by  mail,  10 
cts. ; « ,  any  color— for 
ay  Agents.  Write  quick.  Men. 
H  DYE  CO.Vassar.Mlch 


The  Bib!c  Doctrine  of  the  Soul;  ^ft^s 

Revealed.  By  Cbas.  L.  Ives  .late  Professor  of  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Yale  College.  From  the 
pen  of  a  deeply  reverent,  earnest,  sober  student  of 
God's  Holy  Word.  Written  for  the  reading  of 
reverent,  sober,  earnest  people  who  would  know 
the  truth  as  God  haB  spoken  it.  An  exposition  of  the 
conception  that  Immortality  is  God's  Unspeakable 
Gift  to  his  children  in  Christ  only.  Published  by  J. 
D.  Brown,  No.  618  North  Sixth  street,  Camden,  N.  J. 
By  mail,  post-paid,  paper  50  cents,  cloth  75  cents. 

D11TMT0   THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

I  A  I  lK  I  A  "°  attorney's  fee  until  patent  ob- 
'      '         ■       tained.   Write  for  Inventor's  Gnide, 

lEHMAJlf,  PATTISON  &  SESBIT, 

Washington,  D.  C.  Examina- 
tions Free.   Send  for  circulars 


PATENTS 


HOME 


STUDY. 


It  will  pay  every 

young  man  and  wo- 
man to  secure  a  good  Business  Educa- 
tion in  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand, etc.,  by 
Mail,  at  their  own  Homes.  Low  rates  and  success 
assured.  Gives  a  practical  butinets  training  that  everyone 
needs.  Catalogue  and  Trial  Lesson  sent  for  2c.  stamp. 
BRYANT  &  STRATTON,  449  Main  St..  Buffalo.  N.V. 


A  TELEGRAPH  OPERATOR'S 

WORK  IS  PLEASANT, 
and  pays  good  wages  the  year 
round,  in  good  times  and  bad. 
We  teach  it  quickly,  and  start  our 
graduates  in  railroad  service.  Writ© 
for  free  Illus.  Catalogue.  Address 
Valentine'*  School  ol  Telegraphy, 
JanesvUie,  Wis. 


Fahys 

There's 

a  choice  in  watch  cases  as 
well  as  in  movements.  A 
Fahys  Monarch  14  Karat 
Gold  Filled  Case  is  that 
choice.  Jewellers  all  know- 
it.  But  they  don't  always 
tell  all  they  know. 
.  The  makers  guarantee 
the  Monarch  case  for  21 
years.  Fahys  cases  have 
"kant-kum-off"  bows  insur- 
ing them  against  g^,4K 
pickpockets. 


MONARCH 
Trade  Mark. 


Send  for  free  pamphlet, 
"  From  A  to  Z  of  a  Watch  Case." 

Joseph  Fahys  6°  Co., 
4.Z  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


BABY  CARRIAGES" 


Shipped 
CCD. 

^Anywhere  to  anyune  ac  Wholesale  Prices  without  pay- 
ing one  cent  in  advance.  We  pay  freight.  Buy  from 
factory.  Save  deal-  I  $18.51)  Carriage  for  $9.25. 
ere'  profits.  Urge  $12.00  "  "  $5.95. 
illustrated  catalog  |  $5.00  «  "  $2.75. 
free  Address  Cash  Buyers'  Urjion, 

1G4  West  Tan  Buren  Street,  B  36,    Cbicaco,  111. 


AfjrMTC  for  this  paper  make  money  fast.  The  work 
nut.li  ■  d  je  easy,  pleasant  and  profitable.  Circulars 
free.  Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


DO  YOU 
TRAVEL? 
HAVE  YOU 
BUSINESS 
IN 

Cleveland,  Columbus,  Springfield, 
Dayton,CINCINNATI,Indianapolis, 
Terre  Haute,  I^aFayette,  Crawfords- 
ville, 

CHICAGO,  ST.  I,OTJIS, 

Peoria,  Bloomington,  Cairo? 

YOU  CAN  HAVE 

The  benefit  of  the  magnificent  trains 
of  the  BIG  FOUR  continually  by 
purchasing  a  mileage  book  and 

SAVE  MONEY,  TOO ! 

E.  o.  Mccormick,    d.  b.  martin, 

Passenger  Traffic        Gen'l  Passenger 
Manager,  and  Ticket  Agent, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


STEM 


sex 

CUT  THIS  OUT  ana  send  Itto  us  with  yonrname 

and  address,  and  we  will  send  you  this  elegant  watch 
by  express  for  examination.  Ton  examine  it  and  if  you 
consider  it  a  bargain  pay  the  express  agent  our  sample 
price,  $1.98,  and  it  is  touts.  Fine  grold  plate  Chain 
and  iniarm  FREE  with  each  watch,  also  our  written  Guar, 
■ntee  for  5  years.  Write  to-day , this  mav  not  appear  again. 
THE  NATIONAL  MFC.&  IMPORTING  CO., 
334  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


MAGIC  LANTERNS 


JUlugion  aod  Travbl  ia  immense.     Vor  Home  AnuHe 
be  fouud  %9  instructive  or  amusing, 
tlons  and  Pop' 
i  ular  lliustrat- 
Ped  Lecture 


AND  STEREOPTICON9 

afford  the  beit  and  cheapest  means  of  object  teaching  tat 
Collect*,  School*.  *ud  Sunday  School*.  Oar  a* 
aortmeot  of  Views,  illustrating  Art,  Scihncb,  Hzbtobt, 
sent  and  Parlor  Entertainment*  etc.  nothing  oan 
(tj" Church  Entertainments,  Public  fcihlbi- 
'•  A  BMCBtR     ■  ClJ3,  -4  very  proft  tmbU  business  for 

r-  jJ^   g|       WW  cW  fin  fLs       <*  pertOTueithsmatt  capital.  We  are 


the  largest  manufacturers  and  deal- 


era,  and  ship  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  If  yon  wish  to  know  how  to  order,  how  to  conduct  Parlor 
, Entertainments  for  pleasure,  or  Public  Exhibitions,  etc.,  for  MAKiM.  MONEY, 

MeATrei  'YeTcp1 250   PACE   BOOK  FREE. 

MCALLISTER*  aife.  Optician,  49  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 


PIANO««sl4500i 

We  Challenge  the  World  to  Match  it  in  Quality  and  in  Price.  , 

It  is  a  full  7}{J  octave  Piano,  50  inches  high.  60  inches  long,  has  Triple  (  " 
"Veneered  Case,  Best  Action,  Ivory  Keys,  Sweet  Poll  Tone  and  Elegant  Rose-  t  I 
wood  Finish.  Put  the  8145.00  with  your  Merchant  or  Banker  and  we  will  send  ' 
the  piano  with  Handsomely  Embroidered  Cover,  Silk  Plush  Stool  and  Large  i  I 
Instruction  Book,  to  be  paid  for  after  fifteen  days*  trial  in  your  home. 
It  Is  an  easy  and  sure  way  to  get  a  beautiful  piano. 
Other  PIANOS,  S150  to  Siooo  ;  ORGANS,  $25  «P* 
"We  sell  direct  from  factory  and  guarantee  every  instrument  for  20  years. 
Catalogue  free  to  all  who  want  to  buy. 

The  Old  Reliable  MARCH  AL  &  SMITH  PIANO  CO.  Established  1859.  #> 

235  EAST  2 1ST  STREET,  NEW  YORK.  tf 


"JSEStt?  Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


Cleans  houses  better.  Costs  less 
Goes  further  than  any  other  washing  powden 
Try  it  once  and  you  will  use  no  other. 

Sold  Everywhere. 

«*"<*THE  N.K.FAIRBAM  COMP'Y, 

Chicago.    St.  Louis.    New  York,    Boston,  Philadelphia. 


r 


"THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,"  both 
"  ARTHUR'S  HEW  for 
HOME  MAGAZINE,"  one  year 


$1.10 


We  need  not  speak  of  the  merits  of  Arthur's  Home  Magazine.  They  are  well  known. 
This  Is  a  special  clubhing  offer,  giving  those  so  inclined  the  chance  of  obtaining  at  an 
addition  of  only  10  cents  to  the  regular  subscription  price  of  Arthur's  Home  Magazinet 
both  periodicals  for  one  year.  The  Farm  and  Fireside  may  he  sent  to  one  address 
and  "Arthur's"  to  another,  if  preferred.  Address  all  orders  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio,  or 
ARTHUR'S  NEW  HOME  MAGAZINE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  , 


May  1,  1894. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


15 


A®- READ  THIS  NOTICE."** 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Faeh  and 
Fikekide,  and  relatiug  to  matterB  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
encloao  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
,PQ8t-ofnoe  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
eikh  query  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necossary.  Queries  must  bo  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  t  lie  issue  in  which  the  answer 
Ig  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
aontaining  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  aide  of  the  paper  only. 


Book  on  Agricultural  Chemistry 
Wanted.— J.  M.  H.,  Totaro,  Va.  For  "Practi- 
cal Farm  Chemistry,"  the  best  book  of  Its 
kind  published,  send  81  to  T.  Greiner,  La  Salle, 
New  York. 

Poultry  Droppings.— A.  E.  D.,  Fort  Ann, 
N.  Y.,  writes:  "In  what  proportion  should 
hen  manure  be  mixed  with  ashes?" 

Reply  :— Unleached  hard  wood  ashes  are  par- 
ticularly valuable  for  the  potash  they  contain. 
%hey  should  not  be  mixed  with  hen  manure, 
as  they  will  set  the  ammonia  free.  Use  land- 
plaster  for  mixing  with  hen  manure.  For 
corn,  the  mixture  can  be  applied  broadcast  or 
to  the  hill.  The  best  fertilizer  for  your  land 
can  be  determined  only  by  actual  experiments. 

Pastnre  Grasses. — H.  E.  B.,  Marshfield. 
Ohio,  writes:  "1  wish  to  seed  down  some  bill 
land  to  the  most  suitable  grasses  for  cows. 
Some  of  it  is  red  limestone  and  some  is  clay 
land.  What  do  you  think  of  alfalfa?  I  want 
to  get  the  most  profitable  grass  or  clover  for 
butter." 

Reply  :— Alfalfa  requires  a  deep,  porous 
subsoil.  It  will  not  thrive  where  the  subsoil  is 
hard  or  compact.  It  will  hardly  do  well  on 
your  land.  Sow  the  grasses  that  do  well  on 
similar  land  in  your  neigborhood.  If  Ken- 
tucky blue-grass,  timothy  and  ciover  thrive 
there,  sow  a  mixture  of  them  on  your  land. 
The  clover  will  predominate  the  first,  year, 
and  the  timothy  will  gradually  give  way  to 
the  blue-grass. 

Sage  ©rowing.— E.  B.  M.  writes:  "Can 
sage  be  raised  here  with  profit  for  the  north- 
ern markets?  Where  can  I  get  the  plants  or 
seed,  and  a  book  that  treats  on  how  to  raise 
it?  How  much  will  it  cost  to  get  seed  for  an 
acre?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— Sage,  properly  man- 
aged, can  be  grown  profitably  almost  any- 
where In  the  United  States,  and  it  is  of  easiest 
culture.  You  can  start  it  from  seed.  This 
method  gives  the  best  plants,  and  it  is  a  cheap 
one  besides,  the  seed  costing  only  about  $2.50 
per  pound.  You  can  also  buy  plants  from 
almost  any  large  nurseryman ;  or  if  you  have 
old  plants,  you  can  grow  layers  or  propagate 
them  by  division.  In  spring  set  plants  in 
drills.  I  wish  some  reader  who  grows  and 
sells  sage  would  tell  how  to  handle  and  mar- 
ket the  crop.  There  is  no  book  on  sage  grow- 
ing, that  I  know  of. 


VETERINARY. 

*J8<®ondueted  by  Dp.  H.  J.  Detmers.^ 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  in  Ohio  State 
Univeraity. 

To  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  ia  desired, 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wlije  no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  Inquir- 
ies should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Quorlas  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H.  J.  Dbtmers,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column,  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


So-called  Hooks. — J.  C.  B.,  Smith's  Grove, 
Ky.  It  is  best  to  leave  the  so-called  hooks  in 
the  eyes  of  your  filly  alone. 

Vertigo.— B.  C,  Stanleyville,  Ohio.  What 
you  describe  seems  to  be  attacks  of  vertigo. 
They  are  incurable. 

Bingbone. — A.  T.  H.,  Addison,  Conn. 
Please  consult  Farm  and  Fireside  of  Decem- 
ber 1st.  Since  you  are  a  constant  reader  for  a 
number  of  years,  you  probably  have  pre- 
served that  number. 

Actinomycosis.— J.  I.  J.,  Blasdell,  N.  Y. 
What  you  describe  appears  to  be  actinomyco- 
sis, or  so-called  lump-jaw,  a  disease  which, 
together  with  the  treatment  necessary,  has 
been  repeatedly  described  in  these  columns. 
Please  read  the  heading  of  the  veterinary  col- 
umn and  you  will  find  that  no  immediate 
answer  will  be  given  for  a  two-cent  stamp. 

A  Lame  Mule. — J.  A.  P.,  Pernell,  N.  C.  The 
shrinking  (atrophy)  of  the  muscles  of  the 
shoulder  is  the  consequence  and  not  the  cause 
of  the  lameness,  and  to  rub  and  dose  these 
muscles  with  liniments  can  do  no  good.  In 
your  case  the  cause  of  the  lameness,  it  seems, 
is  navicular  disease,  an  incurable  ailment. 
Proper  shoeing  may  somewhat  ease  the  an- 
imal. 

One-sided  Discharge  From  the  5Tose. 

—J.  S.,  Giddings,  Ohio.  If  your  colt  got  hurt 
below  the  right  eye.  and  swelling  and  subse- 
quent discharge  from  the  right  nostril  re- 
sulted, a  surgical  operation— trepanning  the 
right  malliary  sinus— will  probably  be  neces- 
sary, and  the  further  treatment  will  depend 
upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  morbid 
changes  in  the  interior  of  the  sinus  after  it 
has  been  opened  by  the  operation.  It  will 
therefore  be  best  to  consult  a  competent 
veterinarian. 

Vertigo.— W.  K.  N.,  Raymertown,  N.  Y. 
What  you  describe  appears  to  be  vertigo.  Un- 
less the  cause  or  causes  can  be  ascertained  and 
removed,  nothing  can  be  done  by  way  of  treat- 
ment. Sometimes  an  attack  may  be  prevented 
if  the  horse  is  blindfolded  as  soon  as  any  in- 
dication of  an  approaching  attack  make  their 
appearance.  This  means  an  attack  may  he 
prevented  in  so  far  as  not  to  cause  the  horse 
to  get  off  his  feet  and  to  fall.  Horses  subject 
to  vertigo  must  be  considered  worthless,  and 
on  the  road  they  are  dangerous. 

A  Destroyed  Eye. — M.  Y.,  Mendon,  Ohio. 
It  is  no  wonder  the  eye  of  your  cow  was  de- 
stroyed. Treating  an  inflamed  eye  with  salt 
and  oil  of  turpentine  will  convert  any  eye 
disease  or  injury  to  the  eye,  in  panophthalmi- 
tis, and  cause  the  destruction  of  the  eye.  To 
prevent  excessive  granulation  or  produc- 
tion of  so-called  proud  flesh,  ou  may  dress 
the  empty  socket  with  some  antiseptic  exsic- 
cant,  boric  acid,  for  instance,  and  then  protect 
it  with  a  bunch  of  absorbent  cotton  and  a 
bandage.  The  dressing  must  be  renewed  every 
day  until  the  socket  is  filled  with  healthy 
granulation  and  has  thus  healed  over.  If 
there  is  so-called  proud  flesh  it  must  first  be 
destroyed,  either  by  lunar  caustic,  if  the  mor- 
bid growth  is  but  slight,  or  by  introducing  a 
bunch  of  absorbent  cotton  saturated  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 


Ringbone.— E.  S.  S.,  Red  Key,  Ind.,  and 
Mrs.  S.  M.  S.,  Keller,  W.  Va.  Please  consult 
the  articles  on  ringbone  and  spavin  in  Farm 
and  Fireside  of  December  1st,  which  contains 
all  the  information  you  ask  for.  Space  will 
not  allow  us  to  reproduce  such  a  complete  de- 
scription in  every  number,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  information  desired  cannot  be  given 
in  a  few  words. 

Wants  to  Know  What  Ailed  the  Colt. 
— M.  C.  B.,  St.  Bethlehem,  Tenn.  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  ailed  your  colt.  You  just  picked 
out  one  symptom,  to  you,  perhaps,  the  most 
conspicuous,  but  very  likely  one  of  very  sub- 
ordinate importance.  At  any  rate  it  does  not 
enable  me  to  form  any  idea  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease.  A  post-mortem  examination, 
properly  made,  would  undoubtedly  have 
answered  your  question. 

Cattle  Sick  and  Dying.— C.  H.  W.,  Aspen, 
Col.  Your  heifer,  it  seems,  suffers  from  gen- 
eral weakness  due  to  an  anemic  condition 
and  general  poverty.  The  swelling,  very 
likely,  is  of  an  edematous  or  dropsical  charac- 
ter. The  treatment,  if  recovery  is  yet  possible, 
consists  in  giving  good,  nutritious  food,  and 
good  care  and  nursing.  I  cannot  tell  you  from 
your  description  what  ailed  your  cow.  Itmay 
be  that  impaction  of  the  third  stomach  was 
the  primary  cause  of  her  death. 

Three  Teats  Closed. — F.  B.  P.,  Dorsey, 
Neb.,  writes:  "My  cow  went  dry  in  the  win- 
ter. When  she  had  her  calf  last  week,  I  found 
two  of  her  teats  had  been  frozen  and  were 
closed  up.  As  one  of  the  others  was  useless, 
only  one  teat  remained  for  the  calf.  What 
can  be  done  in  such  a  case?" 

Answer:— You  can  do  nothing.  I  would 
advise,  though,  to  prepare  the  cow  for  the 
shambles  as  soon  as  her  calf  can  be  "weaned, 
because  a  cow  with  but  one  teat  will  hardly 
produce  enough  milk  to  pay  for  her  keeping. 

An  Unclean  Skin  and  Itching.— Sub- 
scriber, Goldwinsville,  N.  Y.  What  you  com- 
plain of  about  your  horse,  itching  and  an  un- 
clean skin,  may  be  due  to  various  causes ;  for 
instance,  want  of  grooming,  lice,  chicken-lice, 
etc.  Give  the  horse  a  good,  thorough  wash 
with  soap  and  warm  water,  and  then,  at  least 
once  every  day,  a  thorough  brushing  with  a 
good  horse-brush.  If  this  has  not  the  desired 
effect,  apply  a  wash  with  a  one  or  two  per  cent 
solution  of  creoline  I(Pierson)  in  water.  If 
chicken-lice  are  the  cause,  banish  the  chick- 
ens out  of  the  stable,  or  if  the  stable  belongs 
to  them,  provide  another  place  for  the  horse 
where  chickens  have  no  access. 

Nothing  the  Matter  With  the  Cow.— 
C.  A.  F.,  Elmwood,  Ohio,  writes:  "What  is 
the  matter  with  my  cow?  After  her  milk 
begins  to  sour,  it  forms  a  dirty-looking  water 
between  the  cream  and  milk,  and  the  cream 
is  honeycombed.  She  eats  well  and  looks 
well.  I  feed  beets.  Could  that  be  the  cause?" 

Answer:— The  condition  of  the  milk  and 
cream  complained  of  is  either  due  to  the  diet 
—feeding  spoiled,  innutritious  food— or  else  it 
is  caused  by  bacteria  or  fungi,  which  get  into 
the  milk  after  milking.  Change  the  food,  and 
after  cleaning,  disinfect  the  milking  utensils 
and  the  vessels  in  which  the  milk  is  kept. 
Scalding  the  latter  with  boiling  hot  water 
may  be  sufficient. 

Galls.— J.  W.,  Dublin,  Md.,  writes:  "I  have 
a  mare,  five  years  old,  that  Juas  a  thoroughpin 
on  the  pastern-joint  fore  leg.  How  can  I  cure 
it?  It  has  come  out  on  both  sides  of  the  joint. 
The  inside  is  about  as  large  as  a  walnut  and  is 
soft." 

Answer:— I  never  heard  of  a  thoroughpin  in 
or  near  a  pastern-joint.  What  you  mean  is 
probably  a  gall  in  the  sheath  of  the  flexor 
tendon  just  above  the  pastern.  Such  a  gall  is 
difficult  to  remove  and  should  under  no  cir- 
cumstances be  opened.  If  you  want  to  do 
something,  a  decrease  may  be  effected  by  per- 
sistent bandaging;  that  is,  by  constant,  gentle 
and  uniform  pressure. 

An  Intermittent  Lameness  in  a  Mare 
and  Bhachitis  in  a  Pig. — L.  L.  B.,  Cole- 
brook,  Ohio.  According  to  your  description 
the  intermittent  lameness  of  your  mare  must 
be  very  peculiar.  It  looks  somewhat  like  a 
rheumatic  affection,  but  it  is  only  the  appar- 
ently intermittent  character  that  suggests  it. 
No  definite  diagnosis  can  be  based  upon  your 

communication.  Your  five-months-old  pig, 

it  appears,  suffers  from  rhachitis  (softening 
and  degeneration  of  the  bones).  If  itis  not  too 
late,  that  is,  the  morbid  condition  too  far  ad- 
vanced, a  change  of  diet,  particularly  feeding 
considerable  quantities  of  bran  and  food  rich 
in  phosphates,  and  avoiding  food  that  is  sour 
and  rich  in  lactic  acid,  may  effect  a  partial 
cure. 

A  Bheumatic  Affection.— C.  E.  H.,  North 
New  Salem,  Mass.  1  do^iot  know  of  any  such 
a  disease  as  you  have  diagnosticated,  "a  rheu- 
matic affection  that  contracts  the  tendons 
and  ligaments  of  the  shoulders,"  and  conse- 
quently cannot  comply  with  your  request. 
There  is  but  one  ligament  in  the  shoulder- 
joint,  the  capsular  ligament,  which  is  not  apt 
to  contract,  and  the  only  tendon  at  the 
shoulder-joint  is  that  of  the  biceps  brachii.  I 
suspect,  though,  that  your  horse  is  foundered ; 
that,  in  other  words,  the  seat  of  the  lameness 
is  in  the  hoofs,  and  that  the  peculiar  position 
assumed  by  the  horse,  and  characteristic  of 
founder,  or  laminitis,  deceives  and  induces  you 
to  locate  the  seat  of  the  lameness  in  the 
shoulder.  Examine  the  feet  or  consult  a  vet- 
erinarian. 

Corns — J.  E.  B.  W.,  Buffalo,  Ky.  Corns  can 
be  permanently  removed  only  by  proper,  ju- 
dicious shoeing.  If  they  are  dry,  they  may 
first  be  cut  out,  but  by  doing  so  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  wound  the  foot.  If  they  are  sup- 
purating, enough  cutting  and  paring  must  be 
done  to  afford  the  pus,  etc.,  a  free  exit,  and  the 
suppuration  must  be  stopped  by  repeated  ap- 
plications of  antiseptics;  for  instance,  a  weak 
solution  (1:1,000)  of 'corrosive  sublimate.  As 
soon  as  this  is  effected  the  sore  requires  proper 
dressing.  Absorbent  cotton  saturated  with 
tincture  oi;  aloes  (one  part  of  aloes  to  four  parts 
of  alcohol  will  answer),  and  then,  if  the  horse 
is  required  to  work,  a  shoe  may  be  put  on. 
Corns  are  caused,  in  most  cases  ,  at  least,  not 
so  much  by  bad  shoeing  as  by  neglecting  to 
have  the  shoes  reset  in  time,  once  a  month. 

Probably  Blind.— M.  \V.,  Duncanon,  Pa. 
Your  colt,  it  seems,  is  blind.  It  may  be  that 
nothing  morbid  is  to  be  seen  in  the  eyes,  if 
examined  without  an  opthalmoscope,  and  that 
the  blindness  is  due  to  amaurosis;  that  is,  a 
morbid  affection  of  the  optic  nerve,  caused  in 
your  case,  maybe,  by  hemorrhage  due  to  se- 
vere concussion  or  bruising  where  the  animal 
was  kicked.  If  you  test  the  animal  for  blind- 
ness, you  will  probably  find  that  such  is  the 
case.  For  instance,  take  the  animal  into  a 
dark  room,  note  the  width  of  the  pupil  of  the 
eye,  then  advance  the  colt  Into  the  light  and 
see  whether  the  pupil  contracts.  If  it  does  not, 
the  diagnosis  is  secured.  If  it  does,  test  the 
colt  a  little  further  by  putting  a  small  obstacle 
just  big  enough  to  be  seen  by  a  horse  with  good 
eyesight— for  instance,  a  cane,  or  a  broomstick, 
or  fork-handle— across  its  way.  Lead  the  colt 
up  to  it,  and  see  whether  the  same  will  avoid 
it.  There  are  numerous  other  tests,  but  to 
detail  them  all  would  lead  too  far.  If  you 
stop  to  think  they  will  suggest  themselves. 
Amaurosis,  as  a  rule,  is  incurable;  at  least 
nothing  can  be  effected  by  medication. 


Actinomycosis. — A.  H.  H.,  Spangle,  Wash. 
What  you  describe  is  actinomycosis,  or  so- 
called  lump-jaw.  It  is  curable  only  if  the 
morbid  process  is  not  in  the  bone.  The  milk 
is  all  right,  and  the  cow  will  be  able  to  raise 
her  calf,  provided,  of  course,  the  morbid 
changes  are  not  so  extensive  as  to  prevent  her 
eating  and  masticating  her  food,  and  in  that 
way  causes  her  to  starve. 

So-called  Pink-eye.— O.  P.  R.,  Spring 
<5rove,  Minn.,  writes:  "What  causes  the  so- 
called  pink-eye?  How  can  it  be  cured?" 

Answer:— So-called  pink-eye  is  an  infec- 
tious disease,  and  is  caused  by  bacteria.  As  to 
treatment,  good  care  and  proper  diet— food 
easy  of  digestion— are  sufficient  in  mild  cases. 
In  severe  or  complicated  cases  a  veterinarian 
should  be  consulted.  A  treatment  that  will 
apply  to  all  cases  cannot  be  given. 

A  Hard-milking  Teat.— W.  J.  D.,  Buena 
Vista,  Col.  Unless  you  prefer  to  effect  a  wid- 
ening of  the  contracted  canal  of  the  teat  by 
persistent  and  vigorous  milking,  which  I  re- 
gard as  the  best  and  safest  remedy,  you  may 
after  each  milking  introduce  into  the.  teat  an 
end  of  sterilized  catgut  about  two  inches  long, 
but  on  the  end  which  projects  from  the  teat 
must  be  a  knot,  so  that  the  catgut  may  not 
slip  into  the  milk  cistern.  The  same  end  of 
catgut  may  repeatedly  be  used,  but  before  each 
application  it  must  be  cleaned  and  sterilized. 

A  Saliva  Stone.— A.  D.,  Batavia,  Cal. 
Since  one  saliva  stone  has  been  removed  out 
of  the  Stenonlan  duct,  I  suppose,  and  there  is 
yet,  according  to  your  statement,  another  ob- 
struction, It  very  likely  is  a  second  stone,  or 
else  the  salivary  (Stenonian)  duct  has  become 
obliterated.  If  there  is  no  saliva  fistule,  and 
the  animal  otherwise  doing  well,  it  will  be 
best  to  leave  the  salivary  gland  alone.  If  you 
do  not  wish  to  do  this,  you  will  have  to  em- 
ploy a  competent  veterinarian  to  perform  the 
operation  and  to  destroy  or  to  obliterate  the 
salivary  gland. 

Swelling  Legs. — A.  E.,  Manistique,  Mich. 
Unless  there  are  sores— so-called  scratches— on 
the  posterior  surface  on  the  pasterns  through 
which  the  infection  which  causes  the  swell- 
ing takes  place,  I  denot  understand  your 
description,  at  least  cannot  make  out  what 
may  be  the  matter  with  your  horse.  If  so- 
called  scratches  constitute  the  cause,  the  same 
may  be  brought  to  healing,  provided  the 
animal  is  kept  out  of  mud  and  dirt,  by  liberal 
local  applications,  three  times  a  day,  of  a 
mixture  of  liquid  subacetate  of  lead,  one  part, 
and  sweet-oil,  three  parts. 

Probably  a  Sarcoma. — H.  S.,  Sabine  City, 
Ind.  The  sore,  or  blood-boil,  as  you  call  it,  at 
the  side  of  the  eyeball  of  your  cow  is  prob- 
ably a  tumor,  known  as  sarcoma.  What  can 
or  ought  to  be  done  must  be  determined  by  an 
examination  made  by  a  competent  person. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  any  treatment  will  in- 
clude a  surgical  operation,  which  can  be  per- 
formed only  by  a  competent  veterinarian ;  but 
whether  any  treatment  will  effect  a  permanent 
cure  is  another  question,  and  will  depend 
upon  the  result  of  a  careful  examination,  as- 
certaining the  source,  extent,  exact  seat  and 
condition  of  the  tumor. 

Bloody  Milk  N.  E.  K.,  Burlingame,  Kan. 

The  admixture  of  blood  to  the  milk  seems  to 
be  due  in  your  case  to  a  rupture  of  some  cap- 
illaries. Since  the  udder  is  not  inflamed,  nor 
otherwise  diseased — at  any  rate  you  do  not  say 
that  such  is  the  case— the  only  advice  1  can 
give  you  is  to  milk  gently,  but  thoroughly, 
and  to  protect  the  cow  as  much  as  possible 
against  external  injuries.  If  the  cow  is  also 
otherwise  ailing,  the  case  may  be  different. 
So,  for  instance,  in  tuberculous  cows  the  milk 
may  be  bloody  if  the  tuberculous  process  has 
affected  the  mammary  glands.  If  the  food 
should  be  at  fault— but  you  do  not  say  any- 
thing about  it— a  change  of  diet  may  be  ben- 
eficial. 

*i  Lameness.— C.  B.,  Rosamond,  111.  The 
shrinking  of  the  muscles  on  thD  shoulders.etc, 
is  not  the  cause,  but  the  consequence  of  the 
lameness,  or  rather,  of  the  continued  inactiv- 
ity caused  by  the  lameness.  The  latter,  very 
likely,  has  Its  seat  in  the  foot,  or  at  any  rate, 
below  the  knee,  but  whether  it  is  due  to  na- 
vicular disease,  ringbone  or  a  chronic  inflam- 
mation (straining)  and  subsequent  contraction 
of  the  flexor  tendons  or  of  the  suspensory  lig- 
ament, does  not  proceed  from  your  communi- 
cation. Consequently  I  cannot  advise  you 
what  to  do,  except  to  have  your  mare 
examined  by  a  competent  veterinarian.  More- 
over, the  lameness,  being  of  long  standing, 
very  likely  will  prove  to  be  incurable. 

Somewhat  Like  Farcy.— N.  O.  P.,  Red- 
field,  S.  D.,  writes :  "My  mare,  four  years  old, 
will  have  a  colt  soon.  She  is  in  excellent 
order,  has  a  good  appetite,  and  her  coat  is 
smooth  and  is  shedding.  About  two  weeks 
ago  I  noticed  on  one  hind  leg  a  few  small 
bunches  which  were  hard.  In  a  few  days 
after  they  appeared  on  the  other  leg.  These 
bunches  are  not  all  over  the  legs,  but  on  the 
front  part  of  each  hind  leg,  and  are  not  on 
any  other  part  of  the  body.  About  one  week 
after  I  noticed  them  some  of  them  broke. 
They  discharge  a  thick,  yellowish  pus  and  the 
hair  comes  off.  Do  you  think  this  is  farcy? 
If  so,  can  it  be  cured?  Her  legs  are  swollen." 

Answer:— WHat  you  describe  looks  some- 
what like  farcy.  But  if  your  mare  has  never 
been  exposed,  and  if  cases  of  farcy  and 
glanders  are  not  existing  where  the  mare  has 
been,  it  probably  is  not.  Still,  as  farcy,  which 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  external 
glanders,  is  just  as  contagious,  and  therefore 
just  as  dangerous  to  other  horses  and  to  men 
as  glanders  itself,  certainty  must  be  had.  If 
no  mallein  is  available,  and  if,  therefore,  the 
mallein  test  cannot  be  applied,  the  best  thing 
will  be  to  inoculate  a  guinea-pig  or  a  kitten — 
the  former  is  preferable— with  the  discharges 
of  the  abscesses  or  ulcers,  and  to  await  the 
consequences.  If  the  abscesses  are  innocent 
eruptions,  nothing  serious  beyond  the  forma- 
tion of  an  abscess  will  happen  to  the  inoc- 
ulated animal,  but  if  it  is  farcy,  either  glanders 
or  farcy,  or  both,  will  develop  and  the  inoc- 
ulated animal  will  soon  die.  The  inoculation 
may  be  made  beneath  the  skin  in  the  subcu- 
taneous connective  tissue,  where  the  skin  is 
loose  enough  to  make  a  small  pocket,  into 
which  a  small  quantity  of  pus  can  be  intro- 
duced. This  will  be  sufficient.  Meanwhile 
all  necessary  precautions  to  prevent  an  infec- 
tion of  other  animals  must  be  taken.  Cattle 
do  not  take  the  disease,  hence  a  cow-stable  Is 
a  good  place  to  keep  suspected  animals.  If 
you  have  a  state  veterinarian  in  South  Dakota, 
inform  him,  and  let  him  shoulder  the  respon- 
sibility. It  may  also  be  that  the  veterinarian 
of  your  experiment  station  is  prepared  to 
apply  the  mallein  test,  which  gives  the  quick- 
est and  surest  decision. 
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RHEUMATISM  RUN  RIOT. 


Excruciating  Pains  Rack  the  Body 
Day  and  Night. 


The  Greatest  Relief  in  the  Shortest 
Time  Is  Secured  By  Using 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt 

AND  APPLIANCES. 

Ten  yearB  ago  my  wife  was  attacked  by  acute  artic- 
ular rheumatism,  the  result  of  exposure  after  child- 
birth. The  attack  abated,  but  the  disease  was 
established  and  recurred  from  time  to  time  for  several 
years.  She  received  the  best  treatment  all  the  schools1 
of  medicine  could  furnish,  without  material  benefit, 
and  in  September,  189U,  I  sent  her  to  Clifton  Springs 
Sanitarium,  where  she  remained  for  treatment  for  six 
months.  About  three  months  after  she  arrived  there 
she  had  a  violently  acute  attack  of  rheumatism,  which 
contracted  the  flexor  muscles  of  her  limbs,  drawing 
them  almost  to  her  body.  She  suffered  terribly,  being 
unable  for  months  to  sleep  or  rest  without  anodynes. 
In  this  condition  I  brought  her  home.  Neither  day1 
nor  night  could  she  remain  in  one  position  for  more 
than  ten  minutes,  and  I  was  forced  to  choose  between 
her  suffering  and  the  morphine  habit.  In  this  di- 
lemma I  procured  one  of  Dr.  A.  Owen's  Electric  Belts 
with  itB  various  appliances.  After  wearing  it  the 
first  afternoon  she  slept  half  the  night,  and  in  a  week 
slept  through  the  whole  night,  and  has  had  no  ano- 
dyne since  she  first  put  the  belt  on,  and  has  not  lost  a 
night's  sleep  on  account  of  rheumatism  for  three 
years.  But  she  ie  not  well,  however,  though  she 
slowly  improves  all  the  time.  Neither  she  nor  I  wi-11 
ever  forget  the  marvelous  relief  given  her  by  the  use 
of  Dr.  Owen's  Electric  Belt. 

F.  P.  SINCLAIR,  M.  D.,  Lysander,  N.  Y. 
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Our  readers  are  invited  to  notice  the  adver- 
tisement of  The  Davis  &  Rankin  Building  and 
Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  in  this  issue  of  Farm 
and  Fireside.  This  firm  is  the  oldest  and 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  country  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  creameries,  creamery  sup- 
plies, etc.  Their  facilities  are  unsurpassed  for 
the  rapid  execution  of  all  orders,  and  at  prices 
that  discount  all  competition. 


THE  OWEN 

Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Go. 

Main  Office  and  Only  Factory, 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  Building, 

201-211  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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of  the  Sheriff's  Auction  Room. 

More  Jewelers  have  fal  led  in  thelosfc 
9  months  than  in  10  years  previous- 
Panics  are  crushing  mills  for  Manu- 
facturers, but  the  golden  opportu- 
nity for  forehanded  dealers,  agenta 
and  consumers.  Rend  only  $5. SO 
for  this  Great  Combination  of  1® 
Articles,  as  follows;  One  American 
style  14k.  Gold  Plated  Hunting 
Cased  "Watch,  warranted  as  a  time- 
keeper for  5  years,  ladies'  or  gents' 
—  size,  real  vatue.  $7. SO  (appnrently 

worth  $20.00):  Two  Gents'  Rolled  Vest  Chains,  -worth  $2.50t 
One  Ladles'  Rolled  Gold  Chain,  worth  Sl-00;  One  Ladies* 
Silver  Plated  Chain,  75c;  One  Ladies'  Brooch,  SOc;  One 
Austrian  Diamond  Scartpin,  60c;  One  pair  Rolled  Gold 
Cuff  Buttons,  worth  7Gc;  One  Gents'  Rolled  Gold  Sea| 
Ring,  regular  price,  75c;  One  Rolled  Gold  Apparere  Ruby 
and  Diamond  Ring,  A  stones,  50c;  One  Gold  Plated  Ap» 
parere  Diamond  Ring  30  cents;  One  Rolled  Gold  Lacepin, 
60c.;Six  Silver  Plated  Tea  Spoons,  Triple  plate  on  nickle, 
nairdsomely  embossed,  worth  $1.40  in  any  family,  it  the 
usual  trade  price  the  above  Combination  amounts  to 
$16.75,  but  cut  this  ad.  out  and  return  with  your  order 
and  we  will  ship  all  goods  named  above  to  you  by  express 
0.0.  D.  Subject  to  examination.  If  you  find  all  as  repre- 
sented and  worth  the  money,  pay  tbe  express  agent; 
$5.50  and  express  charges  and  take  the  goods;  other- 
wise order  them  returned.  You  can  sell  one-half  the  lot 
for  more  money  than  you  pay  and  have  the  rest  free. 
Mention  size  watch  wanted  also  P.  O.  &  Express  Office. 

Buckeye  Watch  Co.,  35-39  College  pi.  New  York 
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DIO  I  ULC  rnCC  derfal  offer  to  bojs  and  girta 
^tinder  lt>  tor  ■  frw  hours  worlc.    Send  2o.  etamp  for 
J  special  offer.       P1RKLNU  JuFU.  CO.,  Chicago,  111, 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Mat  1,  law. 


England  has  won  eighty-two  per  cent  of 
the  wars  she  has  engaged  In;  but  in  over  a 
century  she  has  defeated  no  white  nation 
single-handed. 

Avoid  all  Risk  with  a  Stubborn  Cough  by 
using  at  once  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant,  a 
sure  remedy  for  ail  Coughs  and  Colds,  and  well 
calculated  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence  on 
the  Lungs  and  Throat. 

Tktje  manliness  is  doing  right  because  it  is 
right,  and  in  not  being  afraid  to  let  the  world 
know  your  position. 

The  farmer  who  never  reads  any  agricul- 
tural papers  may  make  money,  but  he  never 
adds  anything  to  the  intellectual  standing  of 
his  community. 

You  can  obtain  a  geographically  correct  map 
of  the  United  States,  showing  counties  and 
standards  of  time,  by  sending  15  cents  for 
postage,  to  D.  O.  Ives,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  Burling- 
ton Route,  604  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  valley  of  the  Amazon  is  larger  than 
that  of  the  Mississippi,  the  former  river  drain- 
ing 2,330,000  square  miles,  the  Mississippi  1,244- 
600  square  miles.  The  Amazon  drains  a  greater 
area  than  any  other  river  on  the  globe. 

Elija*:  A.  Morse,  in  his  eulogy  on  the  late 
Representative  O'Neill,  of  Philadelphia,  said: 
"Our  dear,  dead  brother  has  gone  to  that  city 
where  the  streets  are  paved  with  gold,  and 
which  is  really  much  more  beautiful  than  the 
White  City  which  lately  sat  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan. 

The  "Western  Trail"  is  published  quarter- 
ly by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Railway.  It  tells  now  to  get  a  farm  in  the 
West,  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you  gratis  for  one 
year.  Send  name  and  address  to  "Editor 
Western  Trail,  Chicago,"  and  receive  it  one 
year  free.  John  Sebastian,  G.  P.  A. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Willard  considers  unleached 
wood  ashes  the  best  fertilizer  for  the  plum 
orchard,  but  when  that  cannot  be  obtained  he 
uses  some  potash  salt,  usually  the  muriate  of 
potash,  with  a  guaranteed  analysis  of  sixty- 
seven  per  cent.  Bone-meal  is  applied  to  fur- 
nish phosphoric  acid.  The  abundant  use  of 
barn-yard  manure  produces  a  rank  growth, 
which  is  easily  winter-killed. 


A  BUSINESS  GIRL. 

"Father,  I  would  like  to  see  you  in  the 
library  on  a  matter  of  business." 

"Very  well,  Viola;  come  along.  Now,  then, 
what  is  it?" 

"Father,  you  are  aware  that  Henry  Nooden- 
hammer  has  been  paying  me  his  attentions 
for  the  last  year?" 

"Yes,  and  I've  felt  like  kicking  him.  The 
idea  of  a  Noodenhammer  daring  to  aspire  to 
the  hand  of  a  Grafton !" 

"He  has  asked  me  to  be  his  wife." 

"The  scoundrel !  Why,  I'll  maul  the  tar  out 
of  him." 

"And  I  have  almost  promised,"  she  placidly 
continued. 

"What— what !  My  daughter  marry  a  Nood- 
enhammer working  for  fifteen  dollars  a  week  1 
Never!  Go  to  your  room  while  I  seek  this 
base  adven— " 

"Father,  I  want  to  talk  straight  business 
with  you,"  she  interrupted.  "As  you  are 
aware,  this  is  the  state  of  Massachusetts." 

"Yes." 

"Have  you  seen  the  vital  statistics  of  the 
state  for  the  last  year?" 

"No,  of  course  not.  The  idea  of  that  Hen 
Noodenhummer  skulking  around  here  after 
my—" 

"Wait!  According  to  the  statistics,  this 
state  has  871,240  more  females  than  males. 
There  are  226,890  more  marriageable  girls  than 
can  find  husbands,  to  say  nothing  of  182,321 
widows  anxious  for  a  No.  2.  The  number  of 
young  men  in  the  state  earning  over  fifteen 
dollars  a  week  and  in  the  market  is  only  22,107. 
There  are  camped  on  the  trail  of  these  young 
men  exactly  220,000  young  women  and  150,000 
widows.  Three  out  of  every  five  children  born 
are  girls.  Death  removes  two  young  men  to 
every  married  man  or  old  bachelor." 

The  old  man  turned  pale  and  grasped  a  chair 
for  support,  and  after  a  pause  she  continued : 

"From  June  to  October,  over  80,000  marriage- 
able young  women  visit  our  watering-places, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  31,442  of  them  catch 
husbands,  thus  further  reducing  the  chances 
of  a  resident.  Father,  take  this  pencil  and 
figure  on  your  Viola's  chances  of  catching 
another  man  if  she  lets  Henry  Noodenham- 
mer canter  away." 

"Great  Scott!"  he  gasped,  figuring  for  a 
moment.  "Why,  your  chances  are  only  one 
in  21,875,947 !" 

"Just  as  I  figured  it  out  myself.  What  shall 
I  say  to  him  this  evening?" 

"Say?  Say?  Why,  tell  him  you'll  have  him 
and  be  mighty  glad  of  the  chance,  and  don't 
let  him  draw  a  long  breath  before  you  add 
that  the  ceremony  can  take  place  right  after 
breakfast  to-morrow  morning,  and  I'm  to  give 
you  a  wedding  present  of  five  thousand  dollars 
in  cash !" — Boston  Post. 


FREE  TO  INVALID  LADIES. 

A  lady  who  suffered  for  years  with  uterine  troubles, 
displacements,  leucorrhea  and  other  irregularities, 
finally  found  a  safe  and  simple  home  treatment  that 
completely  cured  her  without  the  aid  of  medical  at- 
tendance. She  will  send  it  free  with  full  instructions 
how  to  use  it  to  any  suffering  woman  who  will  send  her 
name  and  address  to  Mrs.  D.  L.  Oraie, South  Bend,  Ind. 


JAVELLE-WATER. 

This  is  a  preparation  used  for  removing 
stains  and  grease,  and  for  various  other 
cleansing  purposes.  It  is  frequently  kept  on 
sale  by  druggists,  but  you  can  easily  prepare 
it  at  one  fourth  the  price  a  druggist  would 
charge  you  for  it.  This  is  the  way  to  make  it : 
Stir  a  pound  of  ordinary  washing-soda  into 
a  gallon  of  water  and  boil  ten  minutes,  then 
add  a  pound  of  chloride  of  lime.  Let  settle, 
pour  off  the  clear  liquid,  put  it  in  a  jug  or 
bottle  and  cork  tightly.  It  probably  takes  its 
name  from  the  druggist  who  first  prepared  it. 


A  GIGANTIC  TASK. 

Physician— "Madam,  your  husband  is  suffer- 
ing from  a  severe  attack  of  nervous  prostra- 
tion. He  must  have  been  laboring  under  a 
terrible  mental  and  physical  strain  of  late." 

Mrs.  Woodby — "For  the  past  four  weeks  he 
has  been  engaged  in  at  last  consenting,  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  his  many  friends,  to 
permit  his  name  to  be  used  as  a  candidate  for 
the  legislature." 


IT  PAYS. 

It  pays  to  read  the  papers,  especially  your 
own  farm  paper,  for  often  in  this  way  good 
business  opportunities  are  brought  to  your  at- 
tention. It  may  be  you  wish  to  secure  a  bar- 
gain in  implements  or  a  situation  wherein 
you  can  use  your  spare  time  to  good  advan- 
tage ;  if  so,  it  will  pay  you  to  write  the  Portland 
Mfg.  Co.,  of  Portland,  Mich.,  who  are  offering 
great  inducements  for  agents  to  handle  their 
Washing  Machines  and  Wringers,  and  any  per- 
son who  may  b"e  interested  in  such  an  article 
cannot  do  better  than  handle  this  machine,  as 
it  is  sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  to  wash 
as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  wash-board  and 
with  a  great  deal  less  labor.  For  further  par- 
ticulars we  refer  you  to  their  advertisement 
on  page  11  of  this  issue. 


UNJUST  INSINUATION. 

"On  your  way  to  Join  Coxey's  army,  I  sup- 
pose?" said  the  woman  of  the  house,  with 
good-natured  sarcasm,  putting  a  plate  of  cold 
hash  before  him. 

"No,  ma'am,"  replied  the  tramp,  feelingly. 
"You  ortn't  to  hit  a  man  w'en  he's  down.  I'm 
one  o'the  unemployed,  ma'am,  but  I  ain't  no 
durn  eejit." 


-ARE  YOU  HARD  OF  HEARING  OR  DEAF? 

Call  or  6end  stamp  for  full  particulars  how  to  restore 
your  hearing  by  one  who  was  deaf  for  thirty  years. 
John  Garmore,  Boom  18,  Hammond  Bldg.,  Fourth 
and  Vine,  Cincinnati,  0. 


AFMTC  I  want  you.  "You  press  the  but- 
iUCIIIOi  ton,  we  do  the  rest."  Send  2c.  stamp 
[  to  ATLANTIC)  TEA  &  COFFEE  IMP.  CO., 
'Dept.  X.,  1710  Market  St.,  Phila,  Pa. 


CAT 


PH  FKH  withSTABMiGNETBAiT.Neverfails, 
Wn  I  ION  easy  to  UBe,  attracts  fish  for  yards 
around.  Package  post-paid  for  25cts.  Enough 
for  all  season.  Address  Z.  P.  Williams,  Oak  Park,  111 


EVERY  FATHER  or  MOTHER 

Should  get  for  their 

BOY  OR  A 

Set  of  World's  Fair  Souvenir 
Admission  Tickets.  Engraved 
on  steel  by  Am.BankNoteCo., 
showing  vignettes  of  North 
Am.  Indian, Columbus, Washln{rton,lVlncoln. 
The  most  appropriate  "keepsake"  of  the 
Great  Fair.  A  set  of  4  by  mail,  25  cents. 
TheCaxtonCompany,339DearbornSt.,  Chicago 

Mothers, 

when  nursing  babies,  need  a  nourish- 
ment that  will  give  them  strength  and 
make  their  milk  rich. 

Scott's 
Emulsion 


the  Cream  of  Cod-liver  Oil,  nourishes 
mothers  and  makes  babies  fat  and 
healthy.  Gives  strength  to  growing 
children.  Physicians,  the  world  over, 
endorse  it. 

Don't  be  deceived  by  Substitutes! 

Prepared  by  Scott  &  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  Druggists. 


WIFE1 


CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

,  Bays  oar  2  drawer  walnut  or  oak  Ira- 
^proved  High  Arm  Sin  per  sew  log  machina 
_  ,  finely  finished,  nickel  plated ,  adapted  to  light 
and  heavy  work;  guaranteed  for  10  Tears;  with 
Automatic  Bobbin  Winder,  Self-Threading  Cylin- 
der Shuttle,  Self-Setting  Needle  and  a  complete 
^set  of  Steel  Attachments;  shipped  any  where  on 
SO  Day's  Trial.  No  money  required  In  advance. 
75,000  now  (n  use.  World's  Fair  Medal  awarded  machine  and  attach- 
ments. Buy  from  factory  and  save  dealer's  and  agent's  profits, 
rnrr  Cat  This  Out  and  send  to-day  for  machine  or  large  free 
r  K  E.  t  catalogue,  testimonials  and  Glimpses  of  the  World's  Fair. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO.  342  Wabash  Ave.  CHICAGO, ILL. 


U.  3.  CENSUS 

1880.  REPORTS 

35.000 

DEATHS 

l^L  PA* 

The  IOLA  SANITARIUM 

is  an  institution  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  treat- 
ment of  Cancer,  Tumors  and  all  malignant  growth 
without  the  use  of  the  knife,  and  effects  a  permanent 
cure  where  the  circumstances  are  at  all  favorable 
for  treatment.    References  on  application. 

Address  DR.  GEO.  PALE,  Iola,  Wisconsin, 


Motion  of  Rakes 
ON  ROCK  ISLAND, 

I.7O0  Strokes  per  Mile. 


THE  QUESTION. 

Why  are  there  twice  as  many 
ROCK  ISLAND 
HAY  RAKES  &  LOADERS 

In  the  hands  of  the  best  fann- 
ers as  of  all  other  makes  added 
together  ? 

THE  ANSWER. 

They  do  the  best  work,  the  most 
of  it  and  draw  the  lightest. 

They  leave  the  ground  the  clean- 
est,  injure  the  hay  the  least  and 
put  it  on  wagon  in  best  shape. 
4a  3i     They  ^ork  everywhere,  under 
JKMum  any  conditions  and  very  seldom 

.m  -  ...  break  down. 

0«B  6,000  STBOKS     They  will  outwear  any  two  other 
pen  mile.         machines  on  the  market. 

  Send  for  "proof"  of  what  we  say. 

Bust  wear  Us  Machines   THE  ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO. 
and  break  tie  bay.    Mention  this  paper.  BOCK  ISLAND,!!!, 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 
or  COMMISSION,  to  handle  the  New  Patent 
Chemical  Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agents  niak- 
mg  S50  per  week.  Monroe  Eraser  Mf'g  Co.,  I  98,  LaCrossa,  Wis. 

THE  MARSH  OPERA  GLASSES 

A  new  novelty.  A  nice  pair  filled  with  choice  bon- 
bons mailed  free  to  any  address  for  42c.  (2c.  stamns 
taken).   AGENTS  WANTED.   Sells  at  sight. 
O.  F.  MARSH  &  CO. ,511  Main  St., Worcester,  Mass. 


GOLD!  DIAMOND!  PEARL! 

s^/    RINGS  FBEE  !  I 

Girls,  do  you  want  one!  If  so,  send 
us  your  address  and  take  your 
choice,  it  don't  cost  you  a  cent. 
Will  you  agree  to  do  a  few  hours 
work  showing  our  new  goods  to 
your  friendS  I  That  is  all  we  ask. 
State  which  ring  you  want.  Ail 
solid  gold.  No.  1,  set  with  genuine 
diamond ;  No.  2,with  genuine  pearl ; 
No.  S,  richly  engraved  band  ring.  Send  NOW,  we  want 
one  girl  in  each  neighborhood.  We  gave  away  over 
15,000  rings  in  past  two  years.  State  size.  Address 
I.  M.  ASSOCIATION,  269  Dearborn  St.  Chleago,  111. 


AFFLICTED 

THE  BLISS 
ELECTRO- 
MEDICAL 
APPLIANCES 

have  been  the 
means  of  pro- 
iducing  joy 
I     and  bliss 


I  hydra-head- 
led  forms 
once  held 
I  sway.  Our 
iELECTRO- 

Smedical 
'applian- 
ces effec- 
tively treat 
Neuralgia 
S  c  i  atica. 
Kheu  m  a- 
tism,  Sick 
Headache 
N  er  to  us 

Debility,  Paralysis.  Epilepsy,  Kid- 
ney Complaints,  Catarrh,  Deafness, 
Dropsy,  Female Weakness,Constipa- 
tion,  Piles  and  the  entire  range  of  Chronic,  Acute 
and  Sub-Acute  diseases.  The  versatility  of  the 
powerof  electricity  applied  to  the  human  body  is  the 
marvel  of  the  nineteenth  century;  it  is  the  motive 
power  through  which  life  exists,  and  when  applied 
by  our  ELECTRO-MEDICAL,  APPLIANCES 
the  organs  and  functions  of  the  body  quickly  respond 
to  its  life-giving  principles  and  the  normal  conditions 
of  health  aro  restored.  Sufferers  who  once  wear  our 
Appliances  know  what  happiness  is,  and  smile  pity- 
ingly at  their  former  distress. 

Write  for  our  special  treatise,  Bliss'  Electric 
Age  (a  100-page  book),  on  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases with  our  Appliances,  testimonials,  etc. 
(Price,  10  cts.)  You  may  learn  something  that 
exactly  fits  your  caset  Circulars  free.  Address 

B.  B.  BLISS  ELECTRIC  CO., 

Lock  Box  786.    Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside  when  you  write. 


Lovely  Complexion. 


M 


|  Pure,  Soft,  White  Skin. 

Have  you  freckles,  moth,  black-heads, 
blotches,  ugly  or  muddy  skin,  eczema, 
tetter,  or  any  other  cutaneous  blemish  ? 
Do  you  want  a  quick,  permanent  and  ab- 
solutely infallible  cure,  FREE  OF  COST  I 
to  introduce  it?   Something  new,  pure, 
mild  and  so  harmless  a  child  can  use  or 
drink  it  with  perfect  safety.  If  so,  send 
your  full  Post-office  address  to 

MISS  MAGGIE  E.  3IILETTE, 
134  Tine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 


¥f0 


LAND  EXCURSIONS. 


Baltimore  it  Ohio  Southwestern  Railway 

Will  sell  Land-Seekers'  Excursion  tickets  at 
one  fare  for  the  round  trip,  to  points  in  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,Tennessee,Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  February  8th,  March  8th 
and  April  9th,  and  to  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
andTexas,  February  13th,  March  13th,  April 
10th  and  May  8th,  1894,  good  returning  thirty 
days  from  date  of  sale.  Stop-over  privileges 
Will  be  granted  in  the  States  named.  For 
information  as  to  rates,  etc.,  apply  to  nearest 
ticket  agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  South- 
western Railway. 


OUR  GREAT  FREE  GIFT! 


To  introduce  at  once  our  celebrated  Perfumery, 
we  will  send  Free  a  eet  of  6  beautifully  embossed,  heavily 
plated  Tea  Spoons.  These  spoons  are  made  of  hard 
white  metal,  heavily  plated,  and  nicely  finished,  and  will 
take  the  place  of  a  solid  silver  set  worth  $7.00. 
We  will  cheerfully  send  these  spoons  to  you  if  you  will  send 
SJ4  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  for  two  sample  cases  of  Perfum- 
ery. AH  sent,  postpaid,  promptly.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  returned.  Beware  of  imitations 
of  this  advertisement.  Our  gift  spoons  are  just  as  repre- 
sented. W.  S.  Everett  <fc  Co.,  Lyun,  M ass. 


I 

I 


CUT  THIS  OUT,  SIGN  IT  AND  SEND  IT  TO  THE 

CONGRESSMAN  FROM  YOUR  DISTRICT.  % 

Also  write  a  similar  letter  to  each  of  the  two  Ujiited  States  Senators  from  your  district.  3. 

# 


'A 

% 

l 


P.  o. 


.1894. 


Hon  !  

Member  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:— I  am  informed  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  increase  the  postage 
on  second-class  mail  matter,  which  includes  newspapers,  magazines,  periodicals 
and  books  issued  in  serial  form  in  paper  covers  similar  to  magazine  literature. 
I  am  also  informed  that  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  on  April  10th,  adopted  an 
amendment  to  the  Postal  Appropriation  Bill,  increasing  the  postage  on  certain 
kinds  of  literature ;  therefore,  I  most  respectfully  urge  you  to  use  your  influ- 
ence and  vote  to  repeal  said  amendment,  and  continue  postage  on  all  kinds  of 
printed  matter  at  the  same  rate  as  has  been  in  force  for  a  number  of  years. 

I  ask  this  because  it  will  benefit  the  masses  of  the  people  who  live  in  the 
country  and  small  towns,  and  I  demand  it  as  an  offset  to  the  free-mail  delivery 
by  letter-carriers  in  large  towns  and  cities,  which  costs  nearly  Twelve  Million 
Dollars  (§12,000,000)  each  year,  and  is  no.  earthly  benefit  to  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  United  States. 


May  1,  1894. 
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HER  REASON. 

"  'Tis  strange  that  it  always  is  easy 
For  a  man,  when  he's  flirting,  you  know, 

To  swear  to  a  woman  he  loves  her, 
By  all  that's  above  and  below. 

"But  when  he  is  truly  in  earnest, 

Tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray, 
'Tis  awfully  hard  to  utter 

The  words  that  he  fain  would  say?" 

She  replied,  as  her  dimples  deepened, 
"The  reason  is  simple,  forsooth ; 

'His  because  it  is  awfully  hard,  sir, 
For  a  man  to  utter  the  truth." 

—Dixie  Wolcott,  in  Life. 

"IT  MUST  BE  SETTLED." 

A writer  in  the  Evangelist  tells  of  a 
convention  of  colored  preachers 
on  Captain  Tuthill's  plantation, 
at  Washington,  N.  C.  One  of 
them  who  described  himself  as 
"what  is  called  an  extorter,"  de- 
fended -the  necessity  for  the 
meeting  against  Captain  Tuthill's  objections. 

"  'When  are  your  preachers  coming?  When 
shall  I  have  to  lock  up  my  hen-roost?'  said 
Cantain  Tutbill. 

"'Notbefoh  Friday,  sah.  Der  will  be  none" 
o'  dem  preachahs  heah  beloh  Friday.  Needn't 
lock  it  befoh  Friday,  sab,'  was  the  instant 
and  natural  reply. 

"The  captain  then  began  to  scold.  ^'What 
on  earth  did  you  call  the  convention  for,  any- 
way? It  will  last  a  week,  and  I  won't  have  a 
nigger  in  the  field.  Why  don't  you  wait? 
Don't  you  know  I  want  my  plowing  done?' 

"'Well,  cap'n,'  said  Kit,  'dat  am  true.  It's  a 
mighty  bad  time.  I  feel  sorry  for  you,  but 
deram  great  questions  we  hab  to  settle,  and 
we  are  bound  to  do  it  now.  Dese  tings  can't 
wait.  Now,  cap'n,  you  say  you  am  not  a  man 
of  religion,  and  I  spects  you  ain't,  but  you  am 
a  man  of  eddication,  and  I  reckon  you'b  read 
de  Bible  through,  and  can  throw  a  heap  o' 
light  on  dis  subjick.  Now,  we  hab  staked  out 
all  de  lines  ob  de  argument,  for  we  bound  to 
hab  dis  matter  settled.' 

"I  thought  the  captain  was  then  about  to 
send  him  off,  but  tilting  back  in  his  chair, 
where  he  sat  puffing  away  at  his  cigar,  he 
said: 

"'Well,  Kit,  what  is  this  great  subject? 
Let's  hear  it.' 

"  'It's  just  dis,  cap'n.  Some  people,  dey  say 
Gabriel,  he  blow  his  horn  on  de  last  day,  and 
some  people,  dey  say  not,  and  we  bound  to 
hab  dat  question  settled.  What  do  you  say, 
cap'n?' 

"'It's  just  this,  Kit.  Is  Gabriel  white  or 
black?' 

"  'Oh,  he's  white,  cap'n !  He's  one  ob  de 
high  and  mighty  angels,  sah !' 

"  'Veil,  if  he  is  white,  don't  you  reckon  he's 
going  to  call  on  one  of  his  niggers  to  blow  the 
horn  for  him?' 

"  'B^ess  de  Lord,  cap'n,  you  hit  de  tail  ob  de 
argument  exactly ;  you  certainly  hab,  cap'n. 
I  reckon  you  been  studying  on  it  some  time.' 

"And  Kit  Williams,  the  preacher,  went  off, 
perfectly  satisfied  "with  the  captain's  con- 
clusions." 


THE  DARKEY  AND  HIS  CHECK. 

"One  of  the  incidents  of  the  boom  at  Chat- 
tanooga, which  happened  to  fall  under  my 
immediate  observation,  interested  me 
greatly,"  said  aTennesseean.  "A  negro  there 
had  come  into  the  ownership  of  a  small  piece 
of  real  'estate  worth,  when  he  got  it,  about 
8100.  During  the  boom  this  property  became 
very  desirable,  and  could  probably  have  been 
bought  for  a  very  few  hundred  dollars  had  the 
would-be  purchaser  not  scared  the  darkey  by 
offering  him  several  thousand,  but  a  deal  was 
finally  closed  for  510,000,  and  the  negro  went 
to  the  bank  with  a  check  to  get  the  money. 

"How  do  you  want  it?"  asked  the  cashier. 

"Gib  it  to  me  in  silber." 

The  cashier  began  to  pile  up  the  sacks  of 
silver  and  the  negro's  eyes  grew  bigger  and 
bigger.   Finally  he  could  stand  it  no  longer. 

"Stop,  boss,"  he  said,  "gib  me  a  dollah  and  a 
half  and  keep  de  res'  fer  me.'  "—St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat.  , 


SCOP/E  EXERCISE  FOR  GIRLS. 

Young  women  in  search  of  physical  culture 
are  respectfully  referred  to  the  following  rule, 
laid  down  by  Mrs.  Bridget  Maguire,  of  New 
York: 

"Take  the  scopse  in  the  hands,  which  should 
be  held  at  half  reach  reversed  grasp,  allowing 
the  bushy  portion  of  the  scopse  to  rest  upon 
the  floor,  and  holding  firmly  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  handle.  Bend  the  body  slightly  for- 
ward, give  the  arms  a  horizontal  movement, 
lift  the  scopse  slightly,  and  move  one  foot 
before  the  other.  Repeat  these  movements 
until  the  scopse  has  been  brought  in  contact 
With  every  portion  of  the  floor." 
P.  S.— Scopse  is  Latin  for  broom! 


AN  ASTHMA  CURE  AT  LAST. 

European  physicians  and  medical  journals 
report  a  positive  cure  for  Asthma,  in  the  Kola 
plant,  found  on  the  Congo  River,  West  Africa. 

The  Kola  Importing  Co.,  1164  Broadway,  New 
York,  are  sending  free  trial  cases  of  the  Kola 
Compound  by  mail  to  all  sufferers  from 
Asthma,  who  send  name  and  address  on  a 
postal  card.  A  trial  costs  you  nothing. 


SEIZING  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Brown— "Well,  Levi,  are  these  hard  times 
pinching  you  any?" 

Goldstein— "Hardt  dimes.  Vot  you  gall 
hardt  dimes?" 

Brown— "Why,  don't  you  know  there's  a 
panic  on,  and  business  men  are  failing  right 
and  left?" 

Goldstein— "Veil,  mine  cracious!  Vot  you 
vant?  I  fail't  for  six  t'ousan'  tollar  unt  make 
free  t'ousan'.  Some  of  ^dose  fellers  fail  fer  a 
helluf  a  million.  Dimes  vos  great."— Puck. 


IN  UTAH. 

Mormon  eider— "I  want  a  pair  of  boots  for 
my  wife." 

Bootmaker— "Yes,  sir.  What  number, 
please?" 

Mormon  elder— "Seventeen !" 

Bootmaker— "Seventeen!  Great  Brigham 
Young,  sir!  We  haven't  boots  of  that  size." 

Mormon  elder  (sternly)— "I'm  not  speaking 
of  the  number  of  the  boot,  sir,  but  of  the  num- 
ber of  my  wife."—  Vogue. 


SHE  KNEW  HIM  NOT. 

"Oh,  we  had  the  loveliest  arrangement  at 
our  church  society  last  week.  Every  woman 
contributed  to  the  missionary  cause  SI,  which 
she  earned  herself  by  hard  work." 

"How  did  you  get  yours?" 

"From  my  husband."  • 

"I  shouldn't  call  that  earning  it  yourself  by 
hard  work." 

"You  don't  know  my  husband."— Snap) 
Shots.  , 


A  $65  SEWING  MACHINE  FREE. 

Our"$65  Alvah  Sewing  Machine  now  sold  by 
us  at  $8.25  to  $22.50  will  be  placed  in  your 
home  to  use  without  co9t  of  one  cent  to  you. 
Cut  out  this  advertisement  and  jend  to  day 
to  ELY  M'F'G  CO.,  Dept.  25  Chicago,  111. 


LITTLE  BITS. 

"The  little  mermaids  and  merboys  never 
have  any  snow  under  the  ocean,  do  they, 
mama?"  said  Jacky. 

"No,  dear." 

"I  suppose  instead  of  snowball  fights  they 
have  fishball  fights,  eh?"  said  Jacky.— Har- 
per's Young  People. 

They  were  talking  about  the  beef,  which 
was  very  tough,  at  the  boarding-house  table. 
Some  one  suggested  that  it  was  from  an  old 
cow. 

"It  seems  strange,"  said  Mrs.  G,  "but  the 
tenderest  beef  I  ever  saw  was  from  a  cow  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years  bid." 

"That's  easily  explained,"  said  a  big  Irish- 
man at  the  foot  of  the  table,  "the  cow  was  so 
old  she  was  in  her  second  calfhood." 

"The  new  hymn-book,"  said  the  minister, 
"will  be  used  for  the  first  time  on  Sabbath 
next.  I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  delay 
which  often  takes  place  in  bringing  children 
to  be  baptized.  I  would  particularly  impress 
this  on  mothers  who  have  young  babies." 

"And  for  the  information  of  those  who  have 
none,"  said  the  clerk  in  a  gentle  and  kindly 
tone  (he  was  deaf  and  had  not  heard  what  the 
clergyman  has  said),  "I  may  state  that  if 
wished,  they  can  be  obtained  on  application 
in  the  vestry  immediately  after  service  to-day. 
Single  ones,  one  shilling  each;  with  stiff 
backs,  two  shillings." 


THE  TRUST  AFTER  NO-TO-BAC. 

Estimated  that  Ihalf  a  million  tobacco 
users  will  be  cured  in  '94  by  the  use  of 
no-to-bac,  causing  a  loss  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  to  to- 
bacco manufacturers. 
Chicago,  March  12.— [Special.]— It  was  re- 
ported to-day  that  a  large  sum  of  money  had 
been  offered  the  proprietors  of  the  cure  for 
the  tobacco  habit  called  "no-to-bac,"  which  is 
famous  all  over  the  country  for  its  wonderful 
effect.  This  offer,  it  was  said,  was  made  by 
parties  who  desire  to  take  it  off  the  market 
and  stop  its  sale,  because  of  its  injury  to  the 
tobacco  business.   Mr.  H.  L.  Kramer,  general 
manager  of  the  no-to-bac  business,  was  inter- 
viewed at  his  office,  45  Randolph  street,  and 
when  questioned,  promptly  said: 

"No,  sir;  no-to-bac  is  not  for  sale  to  the 
tobacco  trust.  We  just  refused  a  half  million 
from  other  parties  for  our  business.  Certainly 
no-to-bac  affects  the  tobacco  business.  It  will 
cure  over  a  half  million  people  in  1894,  at  an 
average  saving  of  850  which  each  would  other- 
wise expend  for  tobacco,  amounting  in  round 
figures  to  $25,000,000.  Of  course,  tobacco  man- 
ufacturers' and  dealers'  loss  is  the  gain  of  the 
party  taking  no-to-bac.  Does  no-to-bac  benefit 
physically?  Yes,  s;r.  The  majority  of  our 
patients  report  an  immediate  gain  in  flesh, 
and  their  nicotine  saturated  systems  are 
cleansed  and  made  vigorous.  How  is  no-to- 
bac  sold?  Principally  through  our  traveling 
agents.  We  employ  over  a  thousand.  It  is 
also  sold  by  druggists,  wholesale  and  retail, 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
How  are  patients  assured  that  no-to-bac  will 
affect  a  cure  in  their  case?  We  absolutely 
guarantee  three  boxes,  costing  $2.50,  to  cure  any 
case.  Failure  to  cure  means  the  money  back. 
Of  course  there  are  failures,  but  they  are  few, 
and  we  can  better  afford  to  have  the  good  will 
of  an  occasional  failure  than  his  money.  We 
publish  a  little  book  called,  'Don't  Tobacco 
Spit  or  Smoke  Your  Life  Away,'  that  tells  all 
about  no-to-bac,  which  will  be  mailed  free  to 
^any  one  desiring  it  by  addressing  the  Sterling 
Remedy  Co.,  45-49  Randolph  street,  Chicago." 


IOOOOOOOOOO# 

Worth  a  Guinea  a  Box. 

Stubborn  tendencies 
to  digestive  troubles 
in  children  will  always 
yield  to  a  mild  dose 

Oof  o 

Beecham's 
Pills 

(Tasteiess) 

8 as  cents  a  box 
ooooooooo® 


tS£^f*t  OPDAD  PICTUUES,  CARD9,  MOTTOES,  RIDDLB8Cf%tP 
QllU  OwKAr  GAME  UAPPV-aO-LUCKT,  2c.  1  Pro,,,.,  f  K  t  fc 


Foil  Outfit,  lt>  ota.  KING       CARD  CO.,  NORTH  BAYEN,  CONK. 


UBBfJR  STAMPS.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
9o  atsanla.  The  Q.  A.  Haspee  Mfg.  Oo.,  devSand,  O. 


rACU  Paid -or  Lists  of  Names.  Euclosa  stamp, 
brldft  Address  C.  F.  HUDSON.  Schroon  Lake,  N.  Y. 

I  ATCCT  cnMISCW0RI,Sllna  mtjsio,6TtioI», 

LAI  COl  OUnUOlO  Qamon,  05  Scrota,  I.„lm 
I  Guide,  17  Pictures  Pretty  Girls,  and  Magazine  8  months,  all  for 
,  14  one-cent  stamps.  H.  BELL  &  CO.,  Station  A,  Boston.  Mass. 


NSUMPTI 

SURELY  CURED. 

To  the  Editor — Please  inform  your  readers 
that  I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above 
named  disease.  By  its  timely  use  thousands 
of  hopeless  cases  have  been  permanently 
cured.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  two  b.ottles  of 
my  remedy  free  to  any  of  your  readers  who 
have  consumption  if  they  will  send  me  theii 
express  and  post  office  address.  Respectfully, 
T.  A.  Slocum,  M.C.,  183  Pearl  St..  New  York 

WE 


WANT  YOtrtodUtributo  eircnlara,  oaroplos.  «tc..  In  yonr  lo«  for  *nr  wjrr 
dic.t0oft,i8«i,UrtLMni.  «U.$ipcrlbOU..a,d.  UASUPAID.  No  cu.win|> 
E»cli..,ui.o.  DlSTttlBOTINO  BUREAU.  P.O.Bm  1926.  H.wI««CilT. 


Mr  A  PA  B._  Iftftft  CAsn  for  <listrlbutinc  olrcnlars.  melon 
JjsLJjU  fJP  |U stamp.  U.S.Mauioutia8  Bureau,  Chicai-0 


AGENTS 


wanted  in  eyery  town.  Something 
new.  »75  a  month.  Write  quick. 
Sherman  *  Batter,  2CW.  Lake  St.  Chicago 


WORK 


FOR  Alili.  175  a  month  salary  and  ex* 

ponies  paid.  If  you  want  employment  write 
at  once  to  P.  O.  VICKERY,  Augusta.Maine. 


T  A  TWor  GentlemenWriters  wantedmA  ~¥\{\ 
JLAU  JL  "Strictly  Home  Work."  1  \'  jJXJ 


.OHIO  SUPPLY  CO.,  HOR WALK.  0.. 


SALESMEN  WAHTEO^.^lKrslS.'rSu 

on  sight  to  every  business  man  or  firm;  liberal  salary,  money 
advanced  for  advertising  and  expenses,  Permanen  position. 
Address  with  stamp,  KING  MFG.  CO.,  A  64  Chicago,  111. 


LADY  WANTED 


at  home,  to  assist  MB  preparing  ad- 
dresses, also  other  writing  and  c&sy 
office  work.  925  to  $30  per  week  en  tiro 
^^»MS«M«ucoct»«^™sM«i™  year.    If  convenient  enclose  stamp. 
WOMAN'S  C0-0P£RATiVfi  TOILET  CO.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.  (Iaa.) 

0  C  A  A  dtd  I A  A  ACASH  t0  distribute  circulars.  Send 
V  3  I U U        1 U  V  V4c  stamps.  Pioneer  Mf  g.Co.ChicagG 


A  WOMAN'S  SUCCESSES 

at  Home,  Instructions  FREE  to  lady  readers.  SeDd  stamp. 
iNo  humbug),  ALBS.  J.  A.  MANNING,  BoxlS.  Anno,  Ohio. 


BICYCLES 


Agents  Wanted. 


VEHICLES,  etc.  at 

HALF  PRICE. 

f    Catalogue  free. 
BBEWSTEB  CO.,  Holly,  Mich. 


$15.00  TO  $40.00   A  WEEK 

Can  be  made  working  for  us.  Of  special  interest  and 
value  to  all  farmers.  Spare  hours  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage.   8.  I.  Bell  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^1  A  T  Tr^^fcUtT  A  "WT  Wanted  to  handle  our  cigars. 
►J^.1jJCj01.¥AX1..1,sI  No  experience  required.  Show 
the  goods  and  the  Bale  is  made.  We  give  a  gold  filled 
watch  with  every  100  cigars.  There  is  big  money  in 
it  for  you.  Write  for  particulars.  Address 
"Manufacturer,"  Lock  Box  S22,  Binghamton,  N.T. 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY, 

We  absolutely  give  away  China  Sets, Clocks, 
Watches,  Silverware,  etc.,  to  agenis  handling  our  Teas,  Spices, 
Baking  Powder,  Extracts,  Soapa,  Perfume 8, etc.  LADY  AGENTS 
wanted  everywhere.  Nomonev  required  until  goods  and  premium 
received.  Particulars  free.  The  HOWELL  TEA  CO., Cincinnati,  O. 


20  PER  CENT. 

Dividend  earned  and  paid  for  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary to  our  subscribers.  Our  record  is  unsurpassed. 
December  dividend  21  per  cent.  January  dividend 
20  percent.  February  20  per  cent .  Fourteenth  syndi- 
cate now  being  formed,  to  $20  per  month  can  be 
made  by  investing  S20  to  $100  in  our  syndicate  plan  of 
speculation.  Send  for  circular.  THOMPSON  <fc  CO., 
Bankers  and* Brokers,  60  Broadway,  New  York. 

$DO  YOU  WANT  WORK  ?S 

§We  can  put  you  in  the  way  of  making"  from  $2oj* 
to  $50  weekly,  in  any  locality,  if  you  apply  atx 
once;  no  peddling',  women  succeed  as  well  as2? 
men.  No  humbug:,  we  mean  just  what  weg 
rsav.  Address  at  once  for  full  particulars,  © 
"Jfan'frs,"  Box  5308.  Ronton.  Mass.A 


'O  A  I  CCU/niUICM  We  have  an  original. legitimate,) 
>  OH  LED  If  U  111  Cll  much-needed  article  which  C 
Ssella  best  during  hard  times,  because  it  saves  money  andf 
CsiitFeriiig.  Women  and  men  without  any  experience? 
l  whatever  are  now  making  from  $15  to  $00  per  week  with-> 
rout  neglecting  their  home  duties;  no  capital  required;) 
)tull  particulars,  free  samples,  and  references  in  yourx 
jown  State  and  ours  by  mail.  Address  Box  C 
N1692,  Boston,  Mass.  Only  those  seeking  respectable,  pro-^ 
^fitable,  and  permanent  home  employment  need  apply,  c 


AGENTS  $75  a  week 

using  or  selling  PRACTICAL 
PLATING  DYNAMO. Tiiemo.i- 

ern  method,  used  iu  all  factories 
to  plate  new  goods.  Plates  gold, 
silver,  nickel,  eic  ,  oti  waiches, 
jewelry,  table-ware,  bicycles  and 
all  metal  goods;  fine  outfits  for 
agents;  different  sizes;  always 
ready;  no  battery;  no  toy;  no 
experience;  no  limit  to  plating 
needed;  a  great  money  maker. 


PLAYS? 


Dialogues,  Speakers,  for  School, 
Club  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  free. 
~  S.DENlSON.Pub.Chicago.Ill. 


W.  P.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Clerk  No.  15,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


u 


UPI  PTfiU'Q  PARINGS  sold  for  $2.00.  I  send  it 
DULL  I  UM  OUADinandIirsMagazine,6monthB 
for  onlylPc  ,poBt-p'd.  E.F.NiSOS, 132  Church  St., S.I. 


WONDER  CABINET  FREE.  P«k  Trick 
Cords,  2  Magio  Kojb,  Devil's  Bottle,  Pocket 
Camera,  Latest  Wire  Puizle,  Book  of  Sleight  of 
Hand,  Total  Value  GQe.  Sent  free  irUh  immense 
catalogue  of  1000  Bargains  for  10c,  for  postage. 
INGERSOLL  b  BR0.,  C5  OortlandtStreet  N.  Y. 


that  is  pleasant 
and  profitable 
send  us  your  ad- 


IF  YOU  WANT  WORK 

dress  immediately.  "We  teach  men  and  women  how 
to  earn  from  $5.00  per  day  to  $3,000  per 
year  without  having  had  previous  experience,  and 
furnish  the  employment  at  which  they  can  make 
that  amount.  Capital  unnecessary;  atrial  will  cost 
you  nothing.  Write  to-day.  Mention  this  paper. 
B.C.  ALLEN  &:  CO.,  Box  101 3,  Angrusta,  Ale. 


PRINTING  OFFICE  I5C 


A  large  font  of  Tjpe  (over4A)  with  Figarea, 
Holder,  Indelible  Ink,  Pad,  Tweezers,  Corkicrew, 
etc.,  aa  ahowa  in  cut,  complete  in  neat  case.  Best 
Linen  Marker,  Card  Printer,  etc.  Regular  Price  60o 
Sample  postpaid  for  15c.  to  introduce,  with  Cat- 
alogue of  1000  new  articles.  CAT.  FREE.  • 
INGERSOLX&  Bro.65  Cortland  tSLN.Y. City 


RPAH  THI^  Good  artificial  whiskey  made  cheap. 
flLnU  In  Id  Send  me  25c. for  the  recipe  how  to  make 
it.   Address  J.  F.  Watts  Receipt  Co.,  Brame,  Miss. 

"Perfect 
Manhood 

AND 

How  to 
Attain  It." 


A  Wonderful 
New  Medical 
Book,  written 
for  Men  Only. 
One  copy  may 
be  had  free  on 
application. 


Erie 


Co., 

Niagara  Square, 
Buffalo  K.Y 


Ml  11^  reduced, 
rUl»l\»»  a  month;  any  one 


15  lbs. 


DRUNKENNESS! 


CAT 

Wr  AM  I  can  make  remedy  at  home. 
■  a^«l  ■  MissM.  Ainley,  Supply.Ark., 
says,  "I  lost  431bs.  and  feel  splendid. "No 
starving.No  sickness. Particulars(sealed) 
2c. HALL  &  CO.,  B.,Box404,St.Louis,Mo. 

lis  a  DISEASE* 
It  con  be  Cured 

'by  administer- 
ing Dr.  Haines'  tiolden  Specific.  It  can  be 
given  without  the  knowledge  of  the  patient,  if 
desired,  in  coffee,  tea  or  articles  of  food.  Cures 
guaranteed.  Send  for  circulars.  CiOMMEN 
SPECIFIC  CO.,  185  Bace  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
1363"  The  Only  Cttre.  Beware  of  Imitators, 

PAINLESS  childbirth; 

i  in  ii      I       Awnwuim     Scaled  information  free. 

J.  H.  DYE,  Ml.  P.,  Buffalo,  W.  Y. 

TURKISH  HAIR  ELIXIR 

Grows  a  Htavy  Beard,  a  UIobbj  Moustache,  Beautiful  £;ebrows,  tt 
Luxuriant  Hair  on  Bald  Heads  in  one  month  or  money  refunded. 
A  preparation  that  may  be  relied  on.  and  every  pkge  )B  Bold  with  a 
guarantee.  Price  25  ots.  ready  for  uao,  3  for  60  ««.  sealed  by  mail. 
TREMOMT  M AN 'U  CO.,  Sta.  A,  Boston,  Mass. 

or  morphine  Habit  Careen  afi 
Home.  Trial  Free.  No  Paine 
Comp'd  Oxygen  Aau'o,  Et.Way&e^I&d* 

A  positive  radical  Cure  at  home 
(Scaled.)  Book  giving  full  particulars 
Sent  Free.  Address  DR.  W.B.RICE, 
Box  F,  Smithville,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.  Y 

Al/rRV  HCrrilf  InTention  for  man  or  woman. 
VCrtf  UOCr  UU  sample  sent  (sealed)  25  cts.  2 
for  40cts.  Bubbee  Specialty  Co., Box  104,OBwego.N.Y 


RUPTURE 


NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED 

by  my  Invisible  Tubular  Cushion.    Whispers  beard. 
Successful  when  all  remedies  fail.  Sold  only  PBtfl? 
6y  F.  Hiscox,  853  B'way,  New  York.  Write  for  book  of  proofs  r  lYEC 

tj  Its  cure  by  scientific  local  treat- 
ment.   20  Years  Experience. 
■  Book  Free.    Drs.  McLeish  and 
1  Weber,  123  John  Street,  Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Morphine  i-  t  Cared  in  10 
to  20  days.  No  pay  till  c*tire<l. 

Dr.  J.  Stephen  3,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


ml  Ef™  u£?»  Electrobole  gives  instant 
■  JJBfek  relief,  final  cure  in  a  few 

lens  Wmm  ^air  days,  and  never  returns ; 
no  puree :  no  salve ;  no  suppository.  Mailed  free. 
Address  J.  H.  Reeves,  Box  095,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 


rf  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


AUADWCQT  FOR.  AGENTS.  We  are  now  offer- 
nHII  V  Lu  I  ing  agents  the  greatest  harvest  of  the 
season.  The  wages  are  big  and  th^  work  is  easy. 
Send  lor  full  particulars  immediately.  Address 
LADIES  HOME  COMPANION,  SPKINGFIELD,  0. 


FREE 

FOR  60 


Examination 


DAYS. 

"^^''^iVYiiaiiirtii 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER!        NO  MONEY  REQUIRED  IN  ADVANCE, 
BOX  OF  50  CIGARS  AND  WATCH  FOR  $2.75.        100,000  TESTIMONIALS  RECEIVED. 

CUT  THIS  OUT  ami  send  it  to  as  with  your  name  and  address,  (no  money  required  in  advance)  and  we  will  send 
to  you  by  express,  same  day  we  receive  yoqr  order,  one  boj  containing  50  of  Our  Celebrated  Be.  Cigars,  and 
in  the  same  package  a  genuine  Solid  Nickel  Plated  Wntch,  stem  winder  and  setter,  enamel  dial,  oil  tempered,  un- 
breakable mainspring,  finely  finished  train,  jeweled  balance,  dust  proof,  finely  polished  case,  a  splendid  timekeeper. 
A  written  guarantee  for  5  Years  Pent  with  every  watch.  You  examine  the  goods  at  the  erpresa  office  and  if  satis- 
factory-, pay  the  express  agent  $2.75  and  express  charges,  and  the  box  of  50  Cigars,  Watcb,  Chain  and  Charm 
are  yours.  As  this  offer  is  made  srtlely  to  introduce  our  famous  Br.  Cigars,  *o  protect  ourselves  against  dealers 
and  speculators  ordering  in  large  quantities,  we  will  not  sell  more  than  S  boxes  and  watches  to  any  one  person. 

Write  to-day.  THE  CHICAGO  WATCH  CO.,  281  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago*  III. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


May  1,  1894. 


A  BARGAIN  FOR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

A  BONANZA  FOR  AGENTS. 


for  American  flotnes 


What  to  Cook  and 
How  to  Cook  It.  im? 


320  Pages  of  Good  Living. 

1,200  Dainties  Fit  for  a  King. 

NEW  RECIPES,  SAVORY, 

NEW  IDEAS,  DELICIOUS, 

NEW  SUGGESTIONS.  PALATABLE. 

Premium  No.  25. 

THE  MODERN  COOK  BOOK 

Will  be  sent  FREE  by  mail,  post-paid,  with  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year*or  50  cents. 


A  CLUB  OF  TWO,  90  CENTS. 
A  CLUB  OF  THREE,  $1.20. 


A  CLUB  OF  TEN,  $3.50. 

A  CLUB  OF  TWENTY,  $6.00. 


Each  member  of  the  club  may  choose' a  copy  of  the  Modern  Cook  Book  FREE. 
This  Cook  Book  given  to  any  one  sending  one  yearly  subscriber  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 
The  Modern  Cook  Book  is  eight  inches  long  and  six  inches  wide.    It  is  bound  in  a  beautiful 
illuminated  cover  in  eight  colors.   See  special  subscription  blank  on  next  page. 

320  PAGES,  OVER  1,200  RECIPES  AND  HUNDREDS  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  recipes  are  the  choicest  selections  from  20,000  that  were  received  from  practical  house- 
wives living  in  all  parts  of  thtf  United  States,  to  which  were  added  hundreds  of  the  newest, 
best  and  most  practical  recipes  of  this  progressive  age,  all  of  it  set  in  new  and  large  type,  and 
the  whole  book  handsomely  illustrated. 

Among  its  many  points  of  excellence  the  following  are  a  few : 

Suggestions  and  Recipes  for  Soups,  Fish,  Poultry,  Game,  Meats,  Salads,  Sauces,  Catchups 
and  Relishes,  Breakfast  and  Tea  Dishes,  Vegetables,  Bread,  Biscuit,  Pies,  Puddings, 
Cakes,    Custards,    Desserts,    Cookies,   Fritters,    Etc.     Also  for  Preserves, 
Candies  and  Beverages,  Cookery  for  the  Sick,  Bills  of  Fare  for  Family 
Dinners,  Holiday  Dinners,  Etc.    A  Table  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
Chapters  on  the  Various  Departments  of  Household  Manage- 
ment and  Work,   and  various   other  points  of  daily 
interest  to  every  good  housekeeper. 

This  Cook  Book  Would  be  Cheap  at  $1, 

As  it  is  the  latest,  the  Best  and  Most  Practical  Cook  Book  Published. 
It  Meets  the  Wants  of  American  Homes  better  than  any  other. 


AGENTS 


Are  having  grand  success  taking  subscriptions  for 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  in  connection  with  the 
Modern  Cook  Book  as  the  premium. 

Write  To-day  for  Our  Terms  to  Agents,  or  Better  Still,  Save  Time  and  Money  by 
Ordering  an  Outfit  and  Begin  at  Once. 

DDIPI?  AD  ATinHPTT  Trt  BPrMTC  QA  PCWTQ  Outfit  "No.  25  consists  of  the  Modern  Cook 
rKltD  \)t  UUlfll  1U  nuTiillO,  OU  l/MUO.  Book,  our  agent's  instruction  book,  which 
gives  full  particulars  about  commission  and  how  to  conduct  the  business;  all  necessary 
blanks,  and  everything  complete  for  the  agent  to  begin  the  business.  Order  outfits  by  the 
number.   Postage  paid  by  us. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


SIIiVER-PIiflTED  BUTTER-KNIFE 
SILVER-PLATED  SUGflR-SHELili 


FREE 


We  will  send  FREE  by  mail,  post-paid,  this  Silver-plated  Sugar-shell  and  Butter-knife 
with  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year  for  60  cents. 


A  CLUB  OF  TWO  FOR  $1.10. 
A  CLUB  OF  THREE  FOR  $1.60. 


A  CLUB  OF  TEN  FOR  $4.50. 

A  CLUB  OF  TWENTY  FOR  $8.00. 


Prem.  325. 

(This  includes 
both  the  But- 
ter-knife and 
Sugar-shell.) 


Full  length  of  the  Sugar-shell  is  5%  inches. 


Full  length  of  Butter-knife  is  7  inches. 

These  two  articles  are  needed  011  every  table  three  times  every  day,  but  only  silver- 
ware is  suitable,  and  silverware  costs  lots  of  money  when  purchased  at  jewelry-stores.  Now, 
we  have  these  made  especially  for  us,  and  get  them  far  cheaper  than  any  jeweler  possibly  can. 
"We  have  given  thousands  upon  thousands  of  these  sugar-shells  and  butter-knives  away  with 
our  paper  and  have  received  stacks  of  postal-cards  and  letters  from  ladies  praising  them. 

We  guarantee  them  to  be  exactly  as  described  and  represented,  and  to  give  perfect  satis- 
faction or  money  refunded.  ......      ...         ■  , 

They  are  made  from  special  base-metal,  then  heavily  nickel-plated,  then  silver-plated, 
which  insures  them  to  give  excellent  service  and  to  wear  for  years  with  ordinary  usage. 
In  finish,  style  and  beauty  they  are  equal  to  solid  silver. 

Order  by  the  number  or  use  blank  on  next  page. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


g  VALUABLE  BOOKS  FREE 


We  will  send  FREE  by  mail,  post-paid,  any  FIVE  BOOKS 
selected  from  the  list  below  with  Farm  and 
Fireside  One  Year  for  50  cents. 


A  CLUB  OF  TWO,  90  CENTS. 
A  CLUB  OF  THREE,  $1.20. 


A  CLUB  OF  TEN,  $3.50. 

A  CLUB  OF  TWENTY,  $6.00.  1 


SEE  SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK  ON  NEXT  PAGE. 

The  quality  of  these  books  and  the  reputation  of  the  authors  speak  for  themselves. 

Each  book  is  six  inches  wide  by  eight  inches  long,  and  several  of  the  books  contain 
over  two  hundred  pages  each.  These  books  would  cost  from  fifty  cents  to  one 
dollar  each  in  book-stores.   We  will  sell  any  one  book  for  25  cents,  postage  paid. 


No.  71.  John  Ploughman's  Pictures.  By 

the  late  Rev.  Chas,  H.  Spurgeoh,  the  great 
London  preacher  and  evangelist.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  original  and  popular  books  of  the 
age.  It  fills  a  niche  in  literature  that  was 
empty  till  Mr.  Spurgeon 
stepped  from  the  ranks  of 
the  common  people  (where 
he  always  remained)  to  the 
greatest  pulpit  in  all  Chris- 
tendom. It  is  written  in 
the  simplest  language,  yet 
deals  out  a  moral  philos- 
ophy that  is  as  grand  as 
its  author's  life  was"  sub- 
lime. The  author  states  in 
the  preface  that  its  object 
is  to  smite  evil,  and  espec- 
ially the  monster  evil  of 
drink,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  plain  talks 
of  John  Ploughman,  couched  in  Spurgeon's 
quaint  sayings,  his  wit,  his  logic,  his  power 
for  good,  have  accomplished  more  than  any 
similar  publication.  This  book  can  be  read  by 
every  member  of  the  family  over  and  over 
with  increasing  pleasure  and  profit,  and  every 
mother  who  has  a  son  that  must  face  the 
temptations  of  theterriblecur.se  of  driuk,  will 
place  a  good  weapon  in  his  hands  when  she 
induces  him  to  read  this  work.  Don't  fail  to 
include  it  in  your  list. 

No.  12.  A  Bartered  Birthright.  By  Frank- 
lin Fitts.  This  story  tells  the  struggle  between 
justice  and  injustice,  in  the  author's  entertain- 
ing style.  A  man  occupying  a  prominent 
position  in  a  leading  banking-house  becomes 
addicted  to  the  gambling  habit  and  takes 
money  from  the  bank.  The  blame  is  attached 
to  a  young  man  recently  discharged  by  this 
man  for  paying  attention  to  his  daughter. 
The  story  ends  with  a  victory  for  justice  and 
the  offender  sighing  in  vain  for  squandered 
honor  and  a  forfeited  birthright. 

No.  72.   An  American  Girl  in  London.  By 

Sora  Jeannette  Duncan,  author  Of  "A  Social 
Departure,"  etc.  Illustrated.  This  book  is 
now  attracting  great  attention  among  the 
reading  public.  The  author,  in  a  very  enter- 
taining manner,  relates  the  experiences  of  a 
Chicago  young  lady  on  visiting  London. 

No.  75.   Bread  and  Cheese  and  Kisses.  By 

B.  L.  Farjeon,  author  of  "Blade  of  Grass,"  etc. 
A  very  popular  story,  abounding  in  novel  and 
Interesting  features. 

No.  67.  Cast  Up  by  the  Sea.  An  excellent 
illustrated  novel.  It  is  one  of  those  stories 
that  you  do  not  want  to  leave  till  you  have 
finished  it,  and  one  that  many  people  read 
over  and  over.  It  is  really  a  powerful  story, 
and  of  great  interest. 

No.  79.   Dick  Onslow  Among-  the  Indians. 

This  is  a  thrilling  narrative  of  the  dangers 
through  which  the  first  California  settlers  had 
to  pass  while  crossing  the  great  plains  and 
the  Rocky  mountains.  It  is  really  a  history 
woven  into  an  entertaining  story. 

No.  84.  Gulliver's  Travels.  Tells  of  the 
supposed  travels  and  surprising  adventures  of 
Lemuel  Gulliver  into  several  remote  regions 
of  the  world,  where  he  met  with  a  race  of  peo- 
ple no  larger  than  your  hand.  Also  his 
wonderful  exploits  among  giants.  Complete 
in  one  volume.   Finely  illustrated. 

No.  91.  A  Fatal  Marriage.  By  Miss  M.  E. 
Braddon,  author  of  "Lady  Audley's  Secret." 
"A  Fatal  Marriage"  is  sure  to  be  read  with 
a  thrill  and  a  delight  by  everyone  who  believes 
that  true  love  is  the  only  kind  of  love. 

No.  16.  The  Eclipse  Musical  Folio.  Con- 
tains 45  pieces  of  vocal  and  instrumental  sheet 
music,  with  words  and  music.  The  book  is 
10%  inches  long  and  18  inches  wide,  and  con- 
tains Ta-ra-Ray  Boom-ta-Ray  and  other  pop- 
ular songs. 

No.  87.   Spectacular  Romances.  By  W.  H. 

Ballou,  author  of  "The  Bachelor  Girl,"  "An 
Automatic  Wife,"  "Love  On  a  Log,"  etc. 
Some  of  the  titles  of  the  stories  In  this  volume 
are,  "One  Way  to  Marry,"  "The  Ideal  Girl," 
"The  Owl  Trapper's  Christmas,"  "Slept  in  Two 
Beds,"  "A  Modern  Episode,"  etc. 


No.  74.  Talmage  on  Palestine.  A  book  con- 
taining a  series  of  sermons,  by  the  Rev.  T.  De 
Witt  Talmage,  about  his  recent  and  noted 
travels  through  Palestine,  telling  what  he 
saw  and  learned  there.  They  make  such  de- 
lightful reading,  and  so  instructive  and  enter- 
taining, that  the  book  is  immensely  popular. 

No.  92.  Old  Mother  Hubbard,  and  Other 
Nursery  Rhymes  and  Jingles.  Illustrated. 
For  generations  these  rhymes  have  delighted 
the  children.  The  comical  pictures,  the  fairy 
stories  %nd  short  verses  are  a  never-ending 
source  of  delight.  This  is  the  complete  book, 
containing  eighty-seven  stories  and  seventy 
illustrations,  including  "This  is  the  House 
that  Jack  Built."  "Yankee  Doodle  Came  to 
Town,"  "Tom.  Tom,  the  Piper's  Son,"  etc. 

No.  90.  On  Her  "Wedding  Morn.  By  Bertha 
M.  Clay,  author  of  "A  Fatal  Marriage,"  "A 
Golden  Heart,"  and  other  stories.  A  love  story 
that  must  appeal  to  the  heart  of  every  reader. 

No.  88.  Love  on  a  Log,  and  Other  Stories. 

By  W.  H.  Ballou,  author  of  "An  Aerial  Court- 
ship." It  contains  several  splendid  stories 
from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  "Spectacular 
Romances,"  including  "The  Jewess,"  "The 
Age,"  "The  Miser's  Daughter,"  and  others. 

No.  93.  Mrs.  Caudle's  Lectures.  This  is  a 
collection  of  the  best  lectures  by  this  humor- 
ous writer.  If  you  want  something  that  will 
make  you  laugh  till  your  sides  ache,  get  this 
book.  It  is  full  of  the  most  ridiculous  fun 
from  cover  to  cover.  It  drives  away  the  blues. 

No.  73.  .ffisop's  Fables.  These  fables  are 
famous  for  the  simple  and  entertaining  man- 
ner in  which  they  come  home  to  every  reader. 
The  book  is  full  of  excellent  illustrations. 

No.  76.  Noble  and  Heroic  Deeds  of  Men 
and  Women.  Compiled  by  A.  D.  Hosterman, 
editor  of  "Glorious  Records  of  Glorious  Peo- 
ple." Contains  true  sketches  of  daring  deeds, 
exploits  by  great  men,  as  George  Washington, 
William  Penn  and  others. 

No.  70.  Good  Manners.  Edited  by  Mrs.  M. 
W.  Baines.  A  manual  of  true  politeness,  con- 
taining chapters  on  good  behavior,  receptions, 
dinners,  parties,  balls,  letter-writing,  etc. 

No.  69.  Short  Stories.  A  book  containing 
a  number  of  short  stories  of  adventures  espec- 
ially for  young  people. 

No.  95.  The  Battle  of  Life.  A  love  story, 
by  Dickens.  There  are  the  usual  incidents  of 
love,  intrigue  and  crime,  which  produce  the 
customary  trouble  between  loving  hearts,  but 
in  the  end  all  goes  merry,  riches  flow  in,  con- 
tentions are  reconciled  and  the  good  rewarded. 

No.  100.  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth.  By 

Charles  Dickens.  A  very  pretty  story  of  home 
life,  and  should  be  read  by  all. 

No.  65.  A  New  Poultry  Book.  A  complete 
guide  in  every  branch  of  poultry  raising,  by 
a  noted  authority,  giving  the  peculiarities  of 
all  known  domestic  fowls,  with  their  diseases 
and  the  remedies,  the  best  methods  of  hous- 
ing, hatching,  feeding,  etc.  90  illustrations. 

No.   83.  Handy  Horse  Book.   By  C.  E. 

Thornc  and  A.  T.  Wilson.  A  complete  illus- 
trated manual  for  horsemen,  a  treatise  on 
how  to  breed,  buy,  train,  use,  feed,  drive  and 
how  to  tell  age  by  the  teeth;  also  a  description 
of  the  various  diseases  that  horses  are  subject 
to,  their  causes,  symptoms,  treatment,  etc. 

No.  68.  Recipes  for  Making  Two  Hundred 
Kinds  of  Soap.  The  art  of  soap-making  is 
very  simple,  and  with  these  recipes  any  lady 
can  make  all  the  soap  needed  for  her  family. 

No.  66.   Outdoor  Sports.   A  book  of  ganyj 
and  healthful  recreation  for  outdoor  sports 
every  description,  including  swimming,  bosi 
ing,  fishing,  riding,  bicycling,  baseball,  etc. 

No.  89.  Her  Onlv  Sin.  By  Bertha  M.  Clay, 
author  of  "The  Shattered  Idol,"  "On  Her  Wed- 
ding Morn,"  and  other  noted  books.  For 
stories  of  love,  adventure  and  romance,  de- 
lightfully told,  replete  with  stirring  incidents 
that  will  hold  the  reader  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  there  are  few  better  than  those  of 
Bertha  M.  Clay.   "Her  Only  Sin"  is  fine. 


.mes 
ts  of 
.oat- 


PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS. 

We  will  send  Free  by  mail,  post-paid,  "Pilgrim's 
Progress"  and  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  for 
50  cents. 

A  Club  of  Two,  90  cents.  A  Club  of  Ten,  $3.50. 
A  Club  of  Three,  $1.20.     A  Club  of  Twenty,  $6. 

(See  special  low  offer  in  subscription  blank  on  next  page.) 

Next  to  the  Bible  this  is  the  greatest  religious 
work,  and  is  considered  indispensable'  in  every 
Christian's  library.  In  fact,  more  copies  of  "Pil- 
grim's Progress"  have  been  sold  than  any  other 
book  except  the  Bible.  The  great  popularity  of 
this  book  is  due  to  the  children.  They  follow 
easily  and  eagerly  this  simple  yet  powerful  story 
of  a  pilgrim's  life  from  earth  to  its  heavenly 
abode,  and  thus  become  imbued  with  the  great 
essential  principles  underlying  the  development 
1  of  a  Christian  character.  The  Christian  parent 
|  who  fails  to  put  this  book  into  his  children's 
hands,  fails  to  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot.  Who- 
ever reads  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  is  sure  to  have  its 
lessons  stamped  indelibly  upon  their  memory.  (K 
We  have  issued  a  very  fine  edition  of  this  work, 
and  are  the  first  publishers  to  offer  this  bopk  at  a 
low  price.  It  is  complete  in  every  particular, 
containing  296  pages  (5%  inches  wide  by  7% 
inches  long),  with  33  full-page  illustrations,  and 
beautifully  hound  in  an  illuminated  cover.  It  is 
printed  on  fine  calendered  paper  in  large,  clear 
type.   Any  one  not  more  than  satisfied  with  this  book  may  return  it  and  have  their  money 

refunded.  Address  FARM:  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


JOHN  BUNYAN, 

Author  of  "Pilgrim's  Progress." 


May  1,  1894. 
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grandest  Bargain  ever  Heard  of 

In  the  history  of  book-making.    Everyone  who  reads  this  will  at  once  realize  that  this  is  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  get  a  good  Atlas  of  the  World  for  almost  nothing. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  ATLAS  CONTAINS  OVER  200  LARGE  MAPS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


IT  GIYES  THE  POPULATION 


OF 


EACH  STATE  AND  TERRITORY 

OF  ALL  COUNTIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

OF  AMERICAN  CITIES  WITH  OVER  5,000  INHABITANTS 


BY  THE  LAST  U.  S.  CENSUS 


HANDSOME  MAPS. 

The  handsome  Maps  of  all  the  States  and  Territories  in 
the  Union  are  large,  full  page,  with  a  number  of  double- 
page  maps  to  represent  the  most  important  States  of  our 
country.  All  Countries  on  the  Pace  of  the. Earth  are 
Shown.  Rivers  and  Lakes  are  Accurately  Located.  All 
the  Large  Cities  of  the  World,  the  Important  Towns  and 
Most  of  the  Villages  of  the  United  States  are  given  on  the 
Maps.  It  gives  a  Classified  List  of  All  Nations,  with  forms 
,  of  Government,  Geographical  Location,  Size  and  Popula- 
tion. 

OVEB,  200  MAGNIFICENT  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  MAPS 

Embellish  nearly  every  page  of  the  Atlas,  and  faithfully 
depict  scenes  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  They 
are  intensely  interesting,  and  constitute  an  art  collection 
which  will  be  viewed  with  pleasure  and  admiration  for 
years  to  come.  Among  the  many  illustrations  we  will 
mention  a  few: 

The  Masonic  Temple  at  Chicago,  the  tallest  building 
in  the  world;  The  Auditorium  Building  at  Chicago; 
The  Woman's  Temple,  the  handsomest  building  in 
Chicago;  Bartholdi's  Statue  of  Liberty,  The  White 
House  at  Washington,  The  Great  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
Mirror  Lake  (Yosemite  Valley),  El  Capitan  (Yosemite 
Valley),  Waterfall  and  Cave  in  New  Zealand,  Jordan 
River,  Murchison  Waterfall  (Upper  Nile),  Pilot  Knob 
(Iron  Mountain,  Missouri),  United  States  Signal  Ser- 
vice (Pike's  Peak,  Colorado),  Giant's  Gap  (American 
River  Canon,  Colorado),  A  Scene  in  Tropical  Florida, 
Falls  of  the  Rhine,  The  Matterhorn  Mountain  (Swit- 
zerland), Scenes  in  and  Near  the  City  of  Peking  (China), 
Island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  State  Capitols,  State  Seals, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

BETTER  THAN  ANY  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  ATLAS  is  superior  to  any  school 
geography  published.  Every  school  boy  and  girl  and  every 
college  student  should  have  one.  Its  larger,  better  and 
more  numerous  maps,  together  with  its  trifling  cost, 
render  it  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  study  of  geography, 
Parents  should  not  fail  to  provide  their  children  with  it, 
and  thus  place  in  their  hands  a  potent  and  comprehensive 
educational  aid,  supplementing  and  assisting  the  work  of 
the  school. 


Premium  No.  11. 


Minature  out  of  Atlas.  Size,  Open,  14  by  22  In.:  Closed,  14  by  11  In . 


SPECIAI,  FEATURES 

Relating  to  each  state  are:  Population  for  the  Past  50 
Years.  A  Condensed  History.  Number  of  Miles  of  Rail- 
road. Peculiarities  of  Soil  and  Climate,  together  with  the 
Chief  Productions,  Principal  Industries  and  Wealth. 
Educational  and  Religious  Interests.  Interest  Laws  and 
Statutes  of  Limitations. 

THIS  ATLAS  contains  a  vast  amount  of  historical, 
physical,  educational,  political  and  statistical  matters  so 
comprehensively  arranged  that  any  part  of  it  may  be 
found  with  a  moment's  search.  This  department  com- 
prises a  General  Description  of  the  World. 

ITS  SPECIAL  FEATURES  RELATING  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  ARE : 

The  Popular  and  Electoral  Votes  for  President  in  1884, 
1888  and  1892,  by  States.  List  of  all  the  Presidents,  Agri- 
cultural Productions,  Mineral  Products,  Homestead  Laws 
and  Civil  Service  Rules,  Statistics  of  Immigration,  1820  to 
1891,  Public  Debt  for  the  past  100.  Years,  Commercial  Fail- 
ures for  1890  and  1891,. Gold  and  Silver  Statistics,  Number 
and  Value  of  Farm  Animals,  Cultivable  Area  as  Compared 
with  Increase  of  Population,  Postal  Information,  with 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Rates,  and  Other  Information  that 
should  be  in  every  Home,  Store,  Office  and  School-room. 

AN  UP-TO-DATE  ATLAS  FOR  UP-TO-DATE  PEOPLE. 

Every  person  who  reads  the  current  periodical  literature 
of  the  day  needs  a  concise,  accurate  and  comprehensive 
Atlas  of  the  World,  for  the  purpose  of  geographically 
locating  the  stirring  events  with  which  the  world  teems, 
and  of  which  we  learn,  almost  coexistent  with  their 
occurrence,  through  the  electric  currents  that  now  girdle 
the  globe.  We  live  in  an  age  of  intelligence— an  age  of 
multiplied  means  for  acquiring  knowledge— an  age  that 
condemns  ignorance  because  of  these  numerous  sources 
of  information  so  freely  and  widely  diffused.  If  you  wish 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  by  accurately  locating  in 
your  mind  every  violent  upheaval  of  the  earth,  the  march 
of  contending  armies  where  war  exists,  the  progress  of 
scientific  explorers  in  unknown  lands,  or  the  happenings 
and  accidents  constantly  agitating  every  part  of  the 
world,  you  should  have  at  hand  a  copy  of  the  "  People's 
Atlas  of  the  World."  Never  before  has  so  valuable  an 
Atlas  been  offered  at  so  low  a  price. 


THOUSANDS  IN  VALUE  FOR  ALMOST  NOTHING. 

The  People's  Atlas  of  the  World  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  with  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  for  60  cents. 
A  Club  of  Two  for  $1.    A  Club  of  Three  for  $1.35.    A  Club  of  Ten  for  $4.00.    A  Club  of  Twenty  for  $7.00. 

Each  member  of  the  club  can  choose  the  People's  Atlas.  In  clubs  the  premiums  are  sent  to  the  club  raiser  for  distribution,  and  the  paper  direct  to  the  subscriber. 
After  sending  twenty  subscribers  a  club  raiser  can  send  small  clubs  at  the  lowest  rate. 

The  People's  Atlas  given  as  a  premium  to  any  one  sending  "one  yearly  subscriber"  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  at  50  cents  without  a  premium.  PREMIUMS  are  offered  for  subscriptions 
taken  at  the  regular  price  of  "one  yearly  subscription,"  and  if  an  agent  or  club  raiser  gives  the  subscriber  the  benefit  of  the  clubbing  price,  no  premium  or  cash  commission  can  be  allowed. 


AGENTS 


Are  earning  big  wages  every  day  by  taking  subscriptions  for  the  Farm 


and  Fireside  in  connection  with  the  People's  Atlas  as  a 


Write  to-day  for  our  terms  to  agents,  or  better  still,  save  time  and  money  by  ordering  an  outfit  and  begin  at  once. 
Price  of  agent's  outfit  No.  11,  30  cents.   It  consists  of  the  People's  Atlas  of  the  World,  agent's  instruction  book,  with  particulars  how  to  con- 
duct the  business,  and  ail  necessary  blanks,  and  everything  complete  for  the  agent  to  begin  the  business.  Order  outfits  by  the  number. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


fl  Book  of  Building  Plans 


No  premium  or  commission 
will  be  allowed  agents  and 
club  raisers  when  subscri- 
bers take  this  Book  of  Build- 
ing Plans. 


Premium  No.  447. 

This  is  a  book  of  modern  building 
plans  containing  270  illustrations  and 
designs  for  houses,  barns,  stables,  car- 
riage-houses, cribs,  granaries,  ice- 
houses, smoke-houses,  swine-houses, 
with  feed-cooker,  poultry-houses,  well- 
curbs,  grape  arbors,  summer  kitchens, 
cisterns  with  niters,  etc. 

Going  to  build  anything?    If  so,  you 
need  our  book  of  building  designs,  pre- 
pared by  an  experienced  architect,  whose 
sole  business  is  to  plan  buildings  of  all 
kinds.   The  book  is  11  inches  long  and  8 
,  inches  wide,  and  contains  270  illustra- 
trations  of  drawings  and  pictures  of  houses 
and  buildings  in  course  of  construction, 
and  as  they  will  look  when  completed, 
with  descriptions,  dimensions,  cost,  etc., 
all  printed  on  a  fine  quality  of  paper  and 
nicely  bound.   The  beauty  of  such 
{  a  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  places 
I  before  you  many  styles  and  sizes 
I  of  buildings,  when  you  can  select 
I  the  best  to  suit  your  own  purpose. 

By  consulting  this  book  and  fol- 
m  lowing  the  plans,  which  can  be 
easily  modified  to  suit  the  owner, 
a  carpenter  can  erect  a  building 
that  will  be  complete  in  every  par- 
ticular. The  dwellings  range  in 
cost  from  $650  up,  and  all  are 
planned  to  give  pleasant,  conve- 
nient and  healthy  homes  at  mod- 
erate cost.  The  architect  who  got 
up  this  book  sold  thousands  of 
them  at  one  dollar  each. 

We  will  send  Free  by  mail,  post- 
paid, this  book  with  Farm  and  Fireside 
one  year  for  50  cents. 

Price,  when  purchased,  30  cents, 
post-paid. 


This  Picture  is  a  One  Half  Redaction  from  Design 
No.  10»— "Frame  two-Btory  Cottage.  Width,  26  feet  6  inches  ; 
length,  44  feet  6  inches.  Height  of  stories :  First,  9  feet;  second, 
8  feet;  stone  foundation;  cellar  under  rear  part  of  the  house, 
with  earth  shelves.  First  story  Bided,  second  story  shingled, 
roof  shingled." 

Accommodations. — "First  story  has  combination  Stairs, 
Vestibule  and  Pantry.  Parlor,  12  by  15  feet ;  Sitting-room,  12 
feet  6  inches  by  14  feet  6  inches  ;  Kitchen,  10  by  12  feet.  Second 
story  has  three  Chambers  and  three  Closets.  Estimate  of  cost 
is  from  $950  to  SI, 200."  For  further  particulars  about  plans,  see 
page  9  of  the  "Book  of  Building  Designs." 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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A  Single  Subscription  at  Glnb  Rates. 

Present  subscribers  accepting  this  offer  at  once  will  have  their  subscrip- 
tion advanced  one  year  from  expiration  of  present  subscription. 


Publishers  of  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 

Springfield,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen  : 

Unclose  30  cents  for  FARM AND  FIRESIDE 
one  year  and  the  ONE  Premium  marked  thus  X  t° 
be  sent  to  the  following  address : 

1 

Name..:.  '.  :...>.  ,  :  ... '.  

Please  state  whether  the  above  is  a  new  subscriber  or  a  renewal,  by  writing 
the  words  "new"  or  "renewal"  after  the  name. 

Post-Office. ....  I  


County  State.- 


n 


TTTTTTTTTTTT-TT  I  I  T  T  IT 

Make  a  cross  \ 

in  front  of  the  \ 

name  of  the  £ 

premium  you  £ 
select,  thus 

TTTTTTTT  TTTtTT 


Modern  Cook  Book. 
Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

Ponnlo'a  A  floe  (People's  Atlas  is  five  cents  extra ; 
XcUpitJ  o  XlLlctO.  that  is,  you  must  send  35  cents 
for  the  People's  Atlas  and  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year.) 

Silver-plated  Sugar-shell  g&g&tJ&'SS 

nvirl  "Rriffpr  lrnifo  ten  cents  extJ»!  that  ,s' 
ttllU.  UUl LBf  -ivflllt;.  yo„  must  send  40  cents  to 

get  both  the  Sugar-shell  and  the  Butter-knife  with  the 

Farm  and  Fjreside  one  year.) 

5  Books,  Numbered  as  follows : 


rVOTTPV  ^e  reserve  the  right  to  withdraw  the  above  book  offers  without  notice,  because 
A'v**"*1  a  bill  has  passed  the  lower  house  of  Congress  to  increase  the  postage  700  per 
cent.   We  advise  you  to  send  your  order  at  once. 


Don't  send  postage-stamps,  unless  vou  add  2  cents  in  stamps  extra, 
because  we  must  sell  stamps  at  a  loss.  Three  silver  dimes  will  come  safely  by 
mail.   Wrap  silver  in  a  piece  of  paper.   Show  this  offer  to  your  neighbors. 
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BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,r>elivered  FREE, 

For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  &  SAVE  Middlemen's 
profits.  In  use  51  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INGERSOLL,     240    Plymouth  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Agents 
Wanted 
£verjwh' 


£30  TO  #60  SAVED  03*  NEW 

BICYCLES 

8125  high  grade  Safety 
$50:  8100  | men.  NO;  *M 
cush.  ball  820  etc.  Larg- 
est and  oldest  dealers  in 
U.S.  Easy  payments.  We 
sell  everywhere.  Cata. 
free.  Rome,  Hazard  &  Co., 
BgL  Jlfra.,  32  B  St.,Peoria,lll. 


BUCCIES  &  HARNESS  AT  HALF  PRICE 

$50  Baggy  $25.  |  Boj  of  factory,  sa.e  Middlr- 
$10HarneBS$4.75  |  man's  Profit,  Catalogue  Free. 
U.S.CART4  BUCCY  CO.  CINCINNATI, 0, 


LooK^^rHAY  CARRIER 

with  the  latest  and  best  improvements. 
Hay  Forksand  attachments.  Itwillpay 
you  to  write  for  Catalogue  and  low  in- 
troducing prices.  Address 
OBORN  BROS.,HoxG  Marion, O. 


fistabd]    JACKSON  BROS.  [1852. 

N.  T.  STATE  DRAIN  THE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 
134  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY,  N.  Y, 


ROUND 
and  SOLE 


Also  agents  for  Afaon 
h  Salt  Glazed  Pipe.  Fiir 
I  Ihb  Brick  and  Cement. 


OUR 

1893 


IDEAL 

u  DRmping 


AND 


MILL 

£\         STEEL  TOWER 

^VSTOVERMFGCH 

W7Biverst.  FREEE11HLUL. 


CABLED  Fl 

ELD  AND  HOG  FENCING. 
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Also  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence  and  Steel  Wire 
Fence  Board.  Write  for  circulars. 
DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  38  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 
Mention  this  caper. 

Grant's  Household 
Repairing  Outfit 
$2.00. 

JUST  WHAT  YOU 
WANT. 

"Will  pay  for  it6elf 
many  times  over  dur- 
ing, the  year. 

-The  outfit  consists 
of  the  Toole  and  Ma- 
terial shown  in  cut. 
Anyone  can  do  his 
own  half-soling .  and 
mending  of 
Boots,  Shoes,  Rubbers, 
Harness,  Furniture. Lie. , 
We  also  furnish 
Half  Soles  (cut  to  ex- 
act size)  and  Patches. 

Price  of  Outfit,  $2. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  H.  GEANT, 

342  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

BUCKEYE 

SPRAYING 

PUMPS 


Also  BUCKEYE  Force 

and  Lift  Pumps, 
COLUMBIA  Steel  &  Iron:, 
Turbine  Wind  Engines,  \ 
STEEL  DERRICKS,  iron] 
Fence,  BUCKEYE  Law 
M o  wers,  &  c.  S  e  n  d  for  ci  rcu  lar' 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


########## 


Quick  Haying. 


Work  Crowds  tUe  Farmer 

when  haying,  corn  cultivation  and  harvest 
come  close  together.  Clover  and  grass 
must  be  cut  at  just  the  right  time  and 
quickly  handled  to  make  prime  hay.  Must 
not  lay  in  swath  to  sunburn;  must  not  be 
threshed  in  loading.  For  quick  and  good 
work,  light  draft  and  durability,  the 

Keystone  Hay  Loader 

is  positively  unequalled. 
Get  our  free  pamphlet,  "Quick  Haying.' 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO.,  Sterling,  111. 

Branch  houses  well  located.   Mention  this 
paper. 


XT'  A  U  TVT  UPRIGHT  8  HORIZONTAL. 

ENGINES 

with  STEEL  BOILERS 

Specially  adaptedand  largely 
used  for  driving  Grinding 
Mills,  Wood  Saws,  Corn  Shel- 

iers,  Saw  Mills.etcv,  affording 
lest  power  for  least  money. 
Send  for  pamphlet  and  state 
your  wants  to 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 

Springfield,  ohio,  or  no  Liberty  si,  n.y.chj> 


SPRAY, 

T0>?rf1Wp 


Stahl's 
Double  Acting 
Excelsior  Spray-  ^wgg 
ing  Outfits  prevent  ^ 
Leaf  Blight  <fe  Wormy 
Fruit.  Insures  a  heavy^ 
yield"  of  all  Fruit  andP 
Vegetable  crops.  Thous- 
ands in  use.  Send  6  cts.  for 
i  catalogue  and  full  treatise 
I  on  spraying.  Circulars free. 

\WM.STAHL,Quincy.lll.\ 


FENCE  YOUR  FARM 

WHILE  YOU  WAIT  2 

We  are  working  three  garigs'of  men,  in  four 
shifts  and  turning  out  a  forty  rod  roll  of  com- 
plete fence  every  six  minutes  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  Still  the  hundreds  of  miles  we 
had  on  hand  Mar.  1st  are  melting  away  like 
April  snow.  Farmers  will  have  it,  and 
with  us,  believe  in  elasticity. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

"GreatSuccess"Jr. 

POTATO  DIGGER 


Tell  your 
dealer  you 
must  see 
our  goods. 


Is  HAIiTjOCK'S  latest 

IMPROVED,  and  sells 

to  farmers  already  owning 

890  and  SI  25  Diggers. 

Why?  Because  of  its 
Greater  Efficiency 
and  Simplicity. 
Don't  fail  to  have  one 
of  our  NON-CLOG- 
ABLE  Weeders. 
It  saves  more  labor 
than  any  other  farm 
tool,  and  gives  great- 
er security  to  the  plant  than  _ 
any  other  Weeder.  Send  a  2-cent  stamp  for  oar  1894 
Catalogue,  with  full  particulars,  and  terms  for  introduc- 
tion, to  suit  the  times.  Give  P.  O.,  County  and  State. 

D.Y.HALLOCK  &  SON,  YORK,  PA. 


Best  Fences  and  Gates  for  all 
purposes.  Free  catalogue  giving 
particulars  and  prices.  Write 

THE  SEDGWICK  BROS.  CO.,  RICHMOND,  IND. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 


PATENT  VARIABLE  FRICTION  FEED 
Best  Set  Works  in  the  World. 

Saw  Mill  &  Engine 

Received  the  Medal  and  Highest" Award 

at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 

Warranted  the  best  made.  Shingle  Mills,  Machinery 
and  Standard  Agricultural  Implements  of  Best  Qual- 
ity at  lowest  prices.    Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Ltd., 
YORK,  PENNA. 


H  ENCH  &,  D  ROM  GOLD  S 

ALL-STEEL  FRAME 

SPRING-TOOTH 


HARROW 


Teeth  Quickly 

THE  BEST  ^justed 
Tooth  Holder  ever  invented,  by  only  loosening 
The  tooth  is  held  in  position  by  &  Ratchet  on€  nut- 
with  which  it  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  wear  from  15  to  18  in- 
ches  off  the  point  of  the  tooth.  The  largest  Spring  Tooth 
Harrow  manuf'rs  in  the  world.  Over  35,000  now  in  use. 
Our  New  Steel  Frame 

CORN  PLANTER 

with  Fertilizer  Attachment. 

For  simplicity,  neatness, 
strength  and  dura- 
bility cannot  be 
.equaled.  WealBo 
I  manufacture  Circu- 
lar Saw  Mills,  Culti- 
vators, Grain  Drills, 
"Threshers.  Engines, 
and  all  kinds  of  Agricultural  Implements.  Sold  by  all  re- 
liable dealers.  Don't  be  deceived.  Insist  upon  having 
our  goods  Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Cata- 
logue Free.  BENCH  &  DRIMiG  OLD,  York,  Pa. 


FREE! 


SAVE 


Send  lor  Our  New  28  pp.  Catalogue,  hand- 
somely illustrated  in 


colors,  and  containing  a  full  de- 
scription of  all  our  celebrated 
PIANOS  and  ORGANS. 

Heme?nber.—We  are  the  only 
firm  of  actual  manufacturers 
that  sell  exclusively  to  the 
public  direct  from  our  fac- 
tories,  at  Guaranteed 
WHOLESALE  COST. 

FOR  CASH,  OR  ON 
THE  EASY  PAY- 
MENT PLAN. 

No  Agents.    No  Dealers. 
Factory  to  Home  direct. 
Free  test  trial  in  your  own 
home.  No  money  in  advance. 
Special  terms  to  farmers  and 
others,  who  cannot  pay  all  cash  down. 


References — Our  Bank.  Your  Bank.   Any  Bank  in  the  U.  S. 

^ayVo0"  CORNISH  &  C0.w^^»n„d^J^y 


Established  nearly  30  years 


QISSTON 


,  „,:,^ 

Send  for  Pamphlet,  "The  Saw,"  mailed  free. 


It  -will  pay  you  to  buy  a  Saw 
•with  "DISSTON"on  it.  It  will 
hold  the  .set  longer,  and  do  more 
work  without  tiling  than  other 
saws,  thereby  saving  in  labor 
and  cost  of  files.  They  are  made 
of  the  best  quality  crucible  cast 
steel,  and  are 

Fully  Warranted. 
Fop  Sale  by  all  Sealers. 
HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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REVISED  TARIFF. 

We  can  furnish  an  All  Iron  and  Steel  Farm  Fence  for  less  money  than  a  wood  fence 
can  be  built.  We  will  put  on  board  cars,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  the  Frame  for  100  Rods  of 
Fence  for  $50.00,  consisting  of  two  End  Posts,  2)4  inches  in  diameter,  with  32-inch 
Grey  Iron  Anchor  Base;  Seven  Wire  Tighteners  to  each  End  Post  and  a  secure 
Brace;  24  Line  Posts,  1%  inches  in  diameter,  with  28-inch  Grey  Iron  Base;  100 
Iron  Stays.  Or  we  will  furnish  100  rods  of  Fence  complete,  including  Seven  Strands 
of  Wire,  on  board  cars,  for  |75.00.  Oars  is  the  only  Water-tight  Post  made.  We 
attach  the  Wires  to  the  Line  Posts  with  our  patented  Malleable  Iron  Bands,  hence  no 
holes  are  drilled  in  the  Post  to  admit  water.  Write  us  for  full  description  of  this 
Fence.  We  have  revised  the  Tariff  on  Fence.  Send  us  your  order  for  Fence,  Horse 
Powers,  One  to  Six  Horse,  Corn-splitting  Machines,  Lion  Fodder  Cutter  and  Crusher. 
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INFORMATION  FOR 


ADVERTISERS. 

The  average  circulation  per  issue  of  the 
Farm  and  Fireside  from  Decem- 
berlst  to  April  15th  has  been 

330,250  COPIES. 

The  statement  of  the  ten  issues  is  as 


f i>l  lows : 

December   1,        -  - 
.       "         15,  / 
January    I,  - 

15,  - 
February  1, 
"  15, 
march  1, 

"      15,  - 
April  1, 
"  15, 

A  total  of 
Average  per  issue, 


500,000 

-  250,400 
300,200 

-  300,400 
400,000 

•  300,300 
300,500 

-  400,000 
300,300 
250,400 

3,302,500 
330,250 


6  Estimating  at  the  usual  average  of  five  g 

readers  to  each  copy,  Farm  and  Q 

3  Fireside  has  $ 

i  One  and  a  Half  Million  Readers  1 

j?  Farm  and  Fireside  has  More  Actual  $ 

i     Subscribers  than  any  other  Agricul-  S 

5  tural  Journal  in  the  World.  fjt 


j[opics  of  tfye  j^iuie. 


NO  INCREASE  IN  POSTAL  RATES. 

Postmaster-General  Bissell  seems  deter- 
mined to  get  an  increase  in  the  rates  of 
postage  on  certain  kinds.of  second-class 
mail  matter. 

In  his  annual  report,  published  several 
months  ago,  he  intimated  his  opposition  to 
the  existing  rate  on  periodical  publications, 
ante  promised  to  do  something.  What  he 
has  attempted  to  do,  and  so  far  failed,  may 
be  learned  from  reading  the  Congressional 
Record  for  the  month  of  April.  At  his 
suggestion  and  on  his  recommendations 
the  House  committee  on  post-offices  and 
post-roads  loaded  the  post-office  appropri- 
ation bill  with  several  riders.  One  of  these 
amendments,  which  raised  the  postal  rate 
on  periodical  publications  from  one  to 
eight  cents  a  pound,  was  adopted  in  the 
committee  of  the  whole.  But  when  this 
amendment  was  considered  in  the  regular 
session  of  the  House,  it  was  vigorously  op- 
posed and  rejected  by  a  vote  of  183  to  26. 
Learning  nothing  from  this  overwhelming 
defeat,  however,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  post-offices  and  post-roads  has 
renewed  the  raid  on  cheap  literature.  Im- 
mediately after  the  defeat  of  the  amend- 
ment, he  introduced  a  bill  drafted  by  the 
•  postmaster-general  which  has  the  same 
\  object  in  view — an  increase  in  rates  of 
postage  on  certain  kinds  of  second-class 
mail  matter.  Let  this  bill  meet  the  fate  of 
the  amendment  referred  to;  overwhelm  it 
,  with  protests  against  any  increase  in  the 
rates  of  postage  on  any  kind  of  mail  matter. 

Two  extracts  from  speeches  in  the  House 
on  the  defeated  amendment  will  show 
the  stand  taken  by  the  opponents  of  in- 
creased postal  rates. 

"I  desire  to  say,"  said  Mr.  Hopkins, 
"that  the  publication  of  the  English 
classics  and  other  valuable  publications  in 
this  cheap  form,  and  their  transmission 
through  the  mails  to  subscribers  in  the 
various  sections  of  the  country,  has  grown 
up  since  the  law  was  put  into  operation 


in  1879,  and  inasmuch  as  this  method  of 
publication  and  distribution  did  not  exist 
until  after  the  law  was  placed  upon  the 
statute-book,  I  incline  to  the^conclusion 
that  the  splendid  results  which  we  see 
to-day  in  every  farm-house,  in  every  vil- 
lage, in  the  home  of  every  laborer  in  our 
great  cities,  would  not  exist  but  for  that 
legislation,  and  that  to  strike  down  that 
law  means  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  poor 
people  of  the  country,  not  only  upon  the 
farms  and  in  the  hamlets,  but  also  in  the 
great  towns  and  cities  of  the  country. 
English  and  American  history,  religious 
and  scientific  works,  romance  and  poetry 
are  all  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  poor 
through  the  publications  which  this 
amendment  seeks  to  shut  out  of  the  mails 
as  second-class  matter.  No  friend  of  the 
masses  can  support  this  measure." 

Said  Mr.  Oummings,  "When  you  try  to 
raise  the  price  of  literature  you  make  a 
mistake.  You  do  more;  you  perpetrate  a 
crime.  You  might  as  well  propose  to 
raise  the  price  of  bread  and  corn.  Indeed, 
I  would  prefer  that  you  make  me  pay 
more  for  my  mackerel  and  potatoes  than 
raise  the  price  of  books  I  want  to  read.  By 
this  proposed  amendment  you  rob  every 
poor  boy  in  the  country  who  is  athirst  for 
information.  Now,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  this  movement  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee on  post-offices  and  post-roads?  It 
is  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  a  man's  face. 
They  may  not  mean  it,  but  it  is  either,  in 
the  interest  of  the  publishers  who  issue 
de  luxe  editions  of  standard  authors,  or  in 
the  interest  of  the  express  companies,  who 
cannot  I  afford  to  carry  books  to  the  little 
country  towns  at  the  rates  at  which  they 
are  carried  by  the  mails.  Yet  we  have 
here  Democrats  in  a  Democratic  Congress 
who  favor  the  lowering  of  the  tariff  on  the 
luxuries  of  life,  and  yet  would  raise  the 
tariff  on  literature.   What  an  anomaly!" 


"WHAT  DO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  READ?" 

Is  the  title  of  an  interesting  article  in  the 
April  number  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Politics,  from  which  we  give  the  following 
abstract : 

There  are  printed  in  this  country  upward 
of  20,000  different  papers  and  magazines, 
and  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  only  28,000. 
The  United  States  has  more  than'two  fifths 
of  all  printed,  and  when  we  consider  the 
aggregate  circulation,  more  than  one  half. 
The  combined  periodical  issue  in  this 
country  last  year  amounted  to  over  four 
billion  copies — an  average  of  300  copies  of 
some  periodical  for  each  of  the  13,000,000 
families  which  make  up  our  population. 
The  annual  production  of  books  falls  far 
short  of  10,000,000  copies.  Even  allowing 
a  twenty-fold  circulation  of  the  average 
book  over  the  average  paper  or  magazine — 
certainly  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  fact 
— it  appears  that  books  do  not  constitute 
above  5  per  cent  of  the  general  reading  of  the 
country.  They  probably  actually  consti- 
tute not  over  3  per  cent.  The  formulative 
influences  of  literature  yipon  American 
life  are  found  in  our  daily  and  weekly 
|  newspapers.  These  constitute  94  per  cent 
j  of  the  total  production  of  periodicals,  leav- 
j  ing  only  6  per  cent  to  be  filled  up  by 
j  monthly  magazines,  quarterlies  and  the 
like.        .  < 

There  are  printed  in  the  United  States 
some  1,850  daily  papers,  aggregating  over 
7,500,000  copies  per  diem — a  daily  for  every 
other  family  in  the  country.  The  week- 
lies number  14,000,  of  which  20,000,000 
copies  are  issued  each  week,  an  average  of 
two  papers  to  each  family.  Viewing  the 
total  issues  for  the  year,  it  appears  that  the 


daily  absorbs  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the 
entire  periodical  production,  and  the 
weekly  about  35  per  cent.  The  daily  paper 
is,  therefore,  by  reason  of  its  frequency  of 
issue  and  wide  distribution,  by  far  the 
strongest  single  influence  of  popular  read- 
ing. The  dominant  type  of  this  dominant 
force  is  the  sensational  daily,  which  makes 
crimes,  scandals  and  highly-colored  pic- 
tures the  principal  features  of  its  "news." 
The  combined  issue  of  this  class  of  papers 
in  the  seven  largest  newspaper  centers  of 
the  country  is  considerably  more  than  half 
the  total  daily  issue  of  the  country,  reach- 
ing upward  of  3,500,000  copies.  There  are 
more  of  this  single  class  of  papers  printed 
every  day  than  all  the  books  published  in 
cloth  bindings  in  a  year. 

However  we  may  regard  the  newspaper 
in  general  or  the  sensational  papers  in  par- 
ticular, there  is  one  class  of  popular  liter- 
ature that  will  be  set  down  without  dissent 
as  not  only  baneful,  but  in  many  cases 
directly  a  crime  producer.  That  includes 
what  was  once  known  as  the  "dime  novel," 
the  blood-and-thunder  detective  story  and 
the  illustrated  journals  of  crime.  The 
writer  estimates  the  issue  of  this  literature 
of  a  criminal  and  debasing  tendency  at 
upward  of  60,000,000  ^copies  a  year,  or  an 
average  of  about  five  copies  for  every 
family. 

Probably  the  sums  annually  expended 
on  the  various  forms  of  reading  matter 
will  provide  a  more  accurate  index  of  pub- 
lic taste  than  anything  else.  This  country 
pays  annually  for  its  daily  newspapers 
upward  of  |50,000,000,  and  for  its  weeklies 
an  equal  sum,  or  a  total  of  §100,000,000. 
That  sum  exceeds  its  present  output  of 
gold  and  silver.  It  pays  out  some  $3,000,000 
for  the  standard  monthlies.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  show  that  it  pays  more  than 
$4,000,000  or  $5,000,000  for  all  its  books. 


BIMETALLISM. 

The  international  bimetallic  conference 
held  in  London  the  first  part  of  May  com- 
manded the  attention  of  financiers  the 
world  around. 

The  object  of  the  bimetallic  movement 
in  Europe  is  to  get  all  the  leading  com- 
mercial nations  of  the  world  to  open  their 
mints  to  the  free,  unlimited  coinage  of 
both  gold  and  silver  at  a  common  ratio  to 
be  fixed  by  international  agreement.  The 
immediate  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to 
promote  the  movement  for  the  restoration 
of  silver  in  England,  Great  Britain  being 
the  one  great  power  that  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented the  success  of  the  monetary  con- 
ferences for  international  bimetallism. 
But  the  movement  for  true  bimetallism 
has  Ween  making  great  progress  in  England 
during  the  past  few  years.  The  leader  of 
the  Conservative  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Balfour,  is  one  of  its 
strongest  advocates.  The  silver  question 
is  now  to  be  pushed  aggressively  into 
English  politics.  The  conference  adopted 
a  proposal  that  every  candidate  for  Parlia- 
ment at  the  next  general  election  be 
waited  upon,  and  his  stand  on  bimetallism 
ascertained  with  the  view  of  supporting  or 
opposing  him.  This  agitation  in  England 
will  be  watched  with  great  interest  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  When  the 
British  government  joins  with  the  other 
great  financial  powers,  the  silver  question 
can  be  easily  and  permanently  settled. 

A  number  of  the  United  States  senators 
who  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  silver 
bullion  purchase  act  sent  a  cablegram  to 
the  bimetallic  conference,  expressing  their 
cordial  sympathy  with  the  movement  to 
promote  the  restoration  of  silver  by  inter- 


national agreement,  and  declaring  their 
belief  that  the  free  coinage  of  both  gold 
and  silver  by  international  agreement  at  a 
fixed  ratio,  would  secure  to  mankind  the 
blessing  of  a  sufficient  volume  of  metal 
money  and  secure  to  the  world  of  trade 
immunity  from  violent  exchange  fluctu- 
ations. 

This  movement  is  for  true  bimetallism, 
and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  one 
carried  on  by  extremists  in  this  country 
under  the  same  name,  but  of  which  the 
object  is  silver  monometallism.  For  the 
United  States  to  attempt  alone  the  unlim- 
ited coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1, 
while  the  commercial  ratio  between  silver 
and  gold  is  31  to  1,  could  have  no  other 
result  than  to  drive  out  gold  and  place  the 
country  on  a  silver  basis. 


STRIKES. 

Of  all  times,  this  is  certainly  the  worst 
for  strikes,  yet  there  is  a  regular  epidemic 
of  them — strikes  in  the  mining  regions, 
strikes  among  railway  men,  artisans  and 
other  classes  of  workmen.  When  business 
is  prosperous  and  the  demand  for  labor  is 
good,  a  strike  for  higher  wages,  with  ap- 
parently just  demands,  wins  public  sym- 
pathy and  has  a  good  chance  of  success. 
But  when  business  is  struggling  against 
adverse  conditions  and  armies  of  unem- 
ployed can  find  nothing  else  to  do  than 
make  excursions  to  Washington,  a  strike 
is  the  most  foolish  thing  workmen  can  do. 
Strikes  at  this  time  simply  furnish  their 
employers  a  good  excuse  for  closing  the 
factory,  shutting  down  the  mine  and  stop- 
ping unprofitable  business.  No  business 
can  be  continued  long  unless  it  returns 
some  profit.  For  the  sake  of  holding  cus- 
tomers until  there  is  a  change  for  the 
better,  a  business  may  be  run  temporarily 
without  profit,  but  if  its  managers  are  con- 
fronted by  a  strike  during  that  period, 
they  are  forced  to  suspend. 

The  Financial  Review  takes  an  attitude  of 
hope  for  a  revival  in  business.  As  grounds 
for  this,  it  states  that  the  wearying  tariff 
discussion  is  apparently  nearing  an  end  ; 
that  probably  by  midsummer  the  bill  will 
become  a  law  in  a  form  much  more  satis- 
factory to  the  manufacturing  interests 
than  has  hitherto  been  anticipated,  and 
that  then  the  uncertainty  that  has  kept 
both  the  industries  and  the  trade  of  the 
country  idle  for  a  year  past  will  be  re- 
moved. 

"So  soon  as  the  new  tariff  duties  are 
legalized,"  it  says,  "what  is  there  to  pre- 
vent a  resumption  of  normal  activity  in 
every  branch  of  business,  the  consequent 
general  employment  of  labor  and  an  at- 
tendant increase  of  consumption  by  the 
masses?  The  only  cause  of  deferment  of 
this  recovery  that  can  be  reasonably  sug- 
gested is  the  possibility  that  workmen 
may  hesitate  to  yield  the  concessions  in 
wages  made  necessary  by  the  lower  duties 
and  therefore  lower  prices." 

In  other  words,  the  revival  in  business  is 
expected  to  come  quickly  if  "labor  more 
fully  understands  the  necessity  of  lower 
j  wages"  and  promptly  accepts  them.  This 
is  certainly  very  far  from  reassuring  to  the 
wage-earners  of  the  country,  the  majority 
of  whom  have  already  been  compelled  by 
force  of  circumstances  to  "yield  conces- 
sions in  wages."  "While  it  is  possible," 
the  Review  concludes,  "that  some  com- 
plaint may  be  heard  of  the  stubbornness  of 
the  wage-earning  classes,  yet  that  is  likely 
to  prove  only  a  transient  obstacle  to  a 
complete  recovery  of  business." 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  industry  and  trade 
cannot  recover  without  the  "necessary 
reductions"  in  wages,  what  possible  hope 
is  there  for  the  success  of  strikes  for 
higher  wages? 
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  .  Of  the  United  States  for 

The  Liqtior  .  „ 

one  year  is  one  tenth  of 

Biu  the  total  value  of  the 

farms  of  the  country.   Every  ten  years  the 

people  waste  in  drink  the  value  of  all  the 

farms,  including  buildings  and  fences. 

#  #  *      Mi  < : 

A  Chea  ®*  Pn0SP^0,''c  ac^  *s  <-'ar" 
olina  phosphate  rock.  Do 
Source  no^  however,  use  the 
crudely-ground  rock,  or  "floats,"  but  use 
the  acid  phosphate  made  by  treating  the 
rock  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  available 
phosphoric  acid  in  this  acid  phosphate 
costs  about  six  cents  a  pound. 

As  soon   as  the  bloom 
Bagging  the      ^  ^  prevent 

Grapes  rot-    The  {ruit  is  much 

more  beautiful  when  grown  in  bags.  One 
pound  manila  bags  are  used.  The  bag  is 
opened,  drawn  carefully  over  the  bunch 
and  pinned  above  the  cane  from  which  the 
bunch  is  growing.  This  method  of  pro- 
tecting grapes  is  advisable  where  one  has 
only  a  few  vines. 


Farms. 


The  eleventh  census  returns 
show  that  in  1880  there  were 
in  the  United  States  4,0OS,9O7  farms,  valued 
at  over  ten  thousand  million  dollars;  in 
1890  there  were  4,564,641  farms,  valued  at 
over  thirteen  thousand  million  dollars. 
The  increase  in  number  was  nearly  14  per 
cent,  and  in  value  over  30  per  cent.  The 
increase  in  number  and  value  has  been 
general  except  in  the  New  England  states, 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 


Building 
and  lyoan 
Associations. 


i  T   3*  V 

A  report  recently  issued 
by  the  commissioner  of 
labor  states  that  there  are 
in  the  United  States  5,838 
building  and  loan  associations  with  about 
2,000,000 shareholders.  Pennsylvania  heads 
the  list  with  1,079  associations,  and  Ohio 
stands  second  with  721.  Over  one  fourth  of 
the  number  of  shareholders  are  borrowing 
members.  The  average  size  of  the  loans  is 
si, 120.  These  associations  are  modern  in- 
stitutions in  this  country,  having  reached 
their  great  proportions  during  the  past 
ten  or  fifteen  years.  "This,"  concludes  the 
report,  "in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
they  have  net  assets  over  $450,000,000,  have 
made  total  profits  of  more  than  £80,000,000, 
have    helped  to  secure  probably  over 


400,000  homes,  and  are  semi-banking  insti- 
tutions conducted  by  ordinary  men  not 
trained  as  bankers,  but  yet  have  met  with 
remarkably  few  losses,  shows  conclusively 
the  strong  hold  which  building  and  loan 
associatious  have  taken  upon  the  public." 
The  average  net  asset  per  shareholder  is 
less  than  §260,  yet  a  most  vigorous  fight 
was  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  com- 
ing under  the  operations  of  the  proposed 
income  tax  laws. 


_  .,       In  the  market  reports  of 

Compare  the  ,  , 

creamery  butter  and  or- 

Pnces  dinary  country  butter. 

The  average  farm  dairy  does  not  give  the 
old  cow  half  a  ehaace.  With  improved 
apparatus  and  the  application  of  knowl- 
edge and  skill,  as  good  butter  can  be  made 
in  the  home  dairy  as  in  the  best  equipped 
creamery  in  the  land,  and  sold  for  the 
highest  market  price  instead  of  the  lowest. 
All  that  is  gained  by  the  change  is  profit. 
It  costs  less  to  produce  the  best  butter  than 
the  poorest. 

Because  they  are  main- 
tained  by  the  people. 
Exist  Tnig  ig  a  strong  state- 

ment, but  on  examination  it  will  be  found 
too  true.  A  great  concern,  combination, 
or  trust,  crushes  out  the  small  rivals  in  its 
business  by  underselling  them,  even  mak- 
ing the  price  temporarily  below  the  cost  of 
production.  It  plays  on  the  short-sighted 
greed  of  purchasers,  who,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  prefer  to  buy  at  a  very  low  price  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  pay  a  good  round  price 
the  balance  of  the  year  than  to  support  the 
small  rival  during  the  fight  and  pay  a  fair 
price  all  the  time.  There  can  be  no  under- 
selling without  underbuying.  A  combi- 
nation is  powerless  to  crush  out  a  small, 
independent  company,  unless  aided  by 
consumers.  When  the  latter  buy  at  less 
than  cost  of  production,  they  are  helping 
destroy  competition. 


The  Texas  experiment 
Corn-weevils.       *  ..  .  T 

station  reports.  In  the 

fall  of  1893  we  made  applications  of  carbon 

bisulphide  to  corn  in  shuck,  and  to  corn 

with  shuck  taken  off,  to  kill  the  large 

number  of  weevils  that  were  in  the  corn 

at  the  time. 

This  material  is  a  foul-smelling  liquid 
which  evaporates  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  is  highly  explosive  and  inflammable. 
We  placed  a  pint  of  this  fluid  every  three 
feet  in  the  several  bins  of  corn  on  Novem- 
ber Uth,  late  in  the  evening  to  reduce  the 
danger  from  fire. 

On  December  10th  we  opened  the  corn 
and  found  all  the  weevils  dead  that  were 
in  the  shucked  corn,  and  all  the  liquid 
evaporated  from  the  cans.  The  corn  in  the 
shuck  still  had  a  few  living  weevils  in  it, 
but  by  far  the  greater  part  were  then  dead. 
On  February  10th  following,  we  again  in- 
spected the  corn,  and  found  all  theMveevils 
dead  in  both  kinds  of  corn.  No  fresh  wee- 
vils had  entered,  and  thousands  of  dead 
ones  testified  to  efficient  method  of  treat- 
ment. 

#  »  * 

„  ,  A  Minnesota  subscriber 

Prices  and        .  ,  , 

vigorously    denies  the 

Wages.  claim  of  political  and  so- 
cialist agitators  that  as  farmers  get  less  and 
less  for  their  products  they  are  compelled 
to  pay  more  and  more  for  the  products  of 
others.   He  says: 

"If  wheat  cannot  be  raised  at  a  profit  at 
fifty  cents  now,  then  we  did  not  raise  it  at 
a  profit  when  it  was  above  $1.50  a  bushel, 
lean  buy  as  many  pounds  of  groceries 
with  a  bushel  of  wheat  as  I  could  in  the 
sixties.  I  can  buy  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of 
sugar  with  a  bushel  of  wheat;  we  used  to 
get  eight  or  ten  pounds  when  wheat  was 
above  §1.25.  I  can  buy  twenty  pounds  of 
fence  wire  with  a  bushel  of  wheat  now;  in 
1878  it  took  nearly  two  bushels  to  buy 
twenty  pounds.  In  those  good  times 
when  wheat  was  above  the  §1.25  mark  a 
bushel  would  buy  from  three  to  six  yards 
of  sheeting,  now  it  will  buy  from  three  to 
ten  yards.  In  1880  a  mower  and  binder 
would  have  cost  me  four  hundred  bushels 
of  wheat,  now  I  can  get  both  for  three 
hundred  bushels.  I  can  get  as  many 
pounds,  yards  or  bushels  of  anything  as  I 
did  when  all  things  were  from  three  to 
four  times  as  high.  The  assumption  that 
price  is  the  measure  of  profit  falls  to  the 
ground. 

WAGES  OF  FARM  LABOR. 

"We  have  been  dealing  with  falling  mar- 
kets with  one  exception,  and  that  excep- 
tion is  labor.     We  are  paying  greater 


wages  than  ever  l>efore.  In  1859  and  1860 
1113-  father  paid  §15  a  month  by  the  season 
to  a  hired  man,  or  twelve  bushels  of  wheat 
a  month.  From  1S63  to  1876  the  rate 
changed  slowly  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
bushels  a  month.  In  1876  farm  labor  cost 
me  sixteen  bushels  a  month ;  in  1877,  eigh- 
teen bushels ;  in  18S3  it  was  twenty  bushels ; 
in  1890,  twenty-six  bushels;  in  1893,  forty 
to  fifty  bushels.  Farm  labor  cost  my 
father  twenty-eight  pounds  of  wool  a 
month ;  it  would  cost  me  now  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  pounds.  It  used  to  take 
three  months'  wages  of  a  hired  man  to  get 
a  suit  of  clothes ;  he  can  get  the  suit  now 
for  half  a  month's  wages. 

"How  do  farmers  like  it?  It  is  fun  to  pay 
four  hundred  and  eighty  bushels  of  wheat 
a  year  for  a  farm-hand,  is  it  not?  or  eight 
hundred  bushels  of  oats  or  corn,  fifty  tons 
of  hay  or  nine  tons  of  wool?  This  is  a 
leak  that  helps  make  'hard  times'  for  the 
farmer." 


NOTES  ON  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

CHEAP  SPRAYERS. 

Yes,  spray  we  must.  No  doubt  about  it. 
It  is  such  an  easy  and  effective  way  of  deal- 
ing out  destruction  to  our  enemies,  that 
the  older  mtethods  and  hand  application 
of  poisons  are  not  any  more  called  for.  Of 
course,  I  am  well  aware  that  there  are 
many  people  who  have  but  a  few  plants  or 
vines,  or  trees,  or  who  otherwise  do  not 
think  they  can  afford  to  buy  the  sup- 
posedly expensive  spraying-machine.  I 
think  I  have  good  advice  even  for  them. 
There  is  now  in  the  market  a  cheap  knap- 
sack sprayer,  made  of  galvanized  tin,  with 
a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  and  a  bulb 
syringe  and  a  plain  spray  nozzle.  I  saw 
this  implement  in  a  Buffalo  seed  store.  It 
costs  about  three  dollars,  and  can  be  used 
for  the  many  small  operations  of  the  home 
grower,  as  spraying  house  plants,  potatoes, 
currant  and  gooseberry  bushes,  vines  and 
shrubs  of  all  sorts,  and  even  small  trees 
and  the  perches  and  interior  of  hen-roosts. 
It  is  called  the  "Lenox"  sprayer,  and  as 
such  is  quoted  in  several  of  our  seed  cat- 
alogues. There  should  be  a  sprayer  of  this 
kind  on  the  premises  of  everyone  who  has 
not  a  regular  knapsack  sprayer.  I  can  see 
no  excuse  for  its  absence,  for  its  small  cost 
will  soon  be  repaid  many  times  over  in 
the  crops  saved  from  insect  depredations, 
even  in  a  small  garden.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  cheap  implement  can  be  used 
for  spraying  with  fungicides  which  are  of 
a  somewhat  corrosive  nature,  like  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  or  other  solutions  of  copper 
sulphate.  It  is  good  enough  for  applying 
Paris-green  water,  kerosene  emulsion, 
tobacco-tea,  hellebore-water,  buhach- 
water,  tar-water,  solution  of  liver  of  sul- 
phur and  permanganate  of  potash,  also  of 
muriate  of  potash  for  aphis  and  maggots, 
etc.  Surely,  a  ten-dollar  or  twelve-dollar 
knapsack  sprayer,  with  a  regular  pump 
and  Vermorel  spray  nozzle,  is  more  ser- 
i  viceable  and  generally  preferable.  People 
'  who  have  more  things  to  spray,  say  an 
acre  or  two  of  potatoes,  quite  a  number  of 
grape-vines,  young  trees,  etc.,  have  no 
business  to  be  without  such  a  sprayer.  It 
is  as  necessary  now  as  a  plow  or  harrow, 
and  it  comes  good  and  handy  in  very 
many  cases,  and  at  almost  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  There  is  hardly  a  week  during 
spring  and-summer  that  I  have  not  more 
or  less  use  for  the  knapsack  sprayer.  Its 
use  pays  me  well. 

LARGER  SPRAYERS. 

I  have  before  this  stated  that  the  ordi- 
nary knapsack  sprayer  is  by  no  means  a 
perfect  implement.  As  the  pumping 
apparatus  is  at  present  arranged,  it  puts 
the  operator  at  a  disadvantage,  and 
makes  rather  hard  work  of  it.  To  spray  a 
number  of  acres  of  potatoes,  for  instaribe, 
I  rather  use  the  wheelbarrow  sprayer 
but  this  costs  §25,  and  not  every  grower 
feels  able  to  have  a  tool  costing  so  much. 
When  you  do  have  it,  however,  it  is 
not  much  of  a  job  to  spray  a  few  acres  of 
potatoes,  and  if  one  does  not  think  he  is 
able  to  have  this  barrow  sprayer  all  for 
himself,  he  may  get  one  to  lend  to  his 
neighbors  at  25  or  50  cents  per  acre,  or  to 
do  their  spraying,  furnishing  the  materi-' 
als.'at  75  cents  or  §1  per  acre  for  each  appli- 
cation. There  will  be  call  enough  for  such 
work  in  almost  any  neighborhood,  if  a 
young  man  lets  the  people  know  that  he 
is  fully  equipped  and  ready  to  do  spraying 
at  a  moderate  compensation.  This  may 
also  be  the  case  with  regular  orchard 
sprayers  in  any  vicinity  where  people 
have  small  orchards  and  do  not  feel  able  to 
invest  in'  a  suitable  sprayer.  If  one  of 


their  number  does  it,  he  will  get  all  of  the 
money  paid  for  a  good  sprayer  back,  with 
interest,  by  either  letting  the  sprayer,  or 
better,  doing  the  work  for  others  at  a  rea 
sonable  charge. 

SPRAYING  CROPS.' 

Of  course,  every  possessor  of  a  spraying 
outfit  should  keep  himself  fully  posted  as 
to  the  proper  methods  of  spraying  and 
proper  spraying  mixtures.  If  he  does  not, 
he  may  in  some  cases  be  liable  to  do  more 
harm  than  good.  Our  present  knowledge 
of  this  business,  and  the  latest  formulse 
for  making  the  mixtures,  render  spraying 
absolutely  safe  for  all  crops  for  which  it  is 
recommended.  But  the  operator  should 
closely  follow  the  instructions,  and  not  his 
own  notions  or  guesswork.  A  handbook 
on  spraying  should  be  in  everyone's  pos- 
session who  sets  out  to  do  such  work.  For- 
tunately, such  handbook  is  in  existence, 
and  can  be  had  for  the  trifling  sum  of 
twenty-five  cents.  It  is  entitled,  "Spray- 
ing Crops,"  and  comes  from  the  pen  of 
Prof.  Clarence  M.  Weed,  who  is  first-rate 
authority  on  this  subject.  He  tells  us  from 
the  start  that  the  little  manual  (second 
revised  edition,  130  pages,  illustrated; 
1894),  "has  been  prepared  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  owners  of  spraying-machines  to 
use  them  to  the  best  advantage.  The  prac- 
tical results  of  the  most  recent  investiga- 
tions have  been  embodied  in  it,  and 
technical  terms,  so  far  as  possible,  have 
been  excluded."  This  book  gives  a  sys- 
tematic account,  with  latest  recipes  of. 
mixtures,  of  spraying  both  for  insect  and 
fungus  enemies.  It  treats  of  (1)  spraying 
the  larger  fruits ;  (2)  spraying  small  fruits 
and  nursery  stock;  (3)  spraying  shade 
trees,  ornamental  plants  and  flowers;  (4) 
spraying  vegetables,  field  crops  and  domes- 
tic animals,  thus  covering  the  whole  range 
of  farm  and  garden  practice. 

ROSE-CHAFER. 

While  in  New  Jersey,  we  used  to  have 
considerable  trouble  with  the  rose-bug,  or 
rose-chafer,  and  we  seemed  to  be  entirely 
powerless  against  the  enemy.  I  felt  some 
curiosity  to  see  what  Mr.  Weed  has  to  say 
in  his  book  about  this  bad  customer,  al- 
though fortunately  it  does  not  come  here 
to  bother  us.  I  quote  the  following  from 
"Spraying  Crops:" 

"In  regions  where  the  beetles  are  not 
overwhelmingly  abundant,  thorough 
spraying  of  grape-vines  and  fruit-trees 
with  a  wash  made  by  adding  three  or  four 
pecks  of  freshly-slaked  lime  and  a  quart 
of  crude  carbolic  acid  to  fifty  gallons  of 
water,  has  been  reported  by  several  fruit 
growers  to  be  successful,  although  on  the 
other  hand,  some  who  have  tried  it  in  a 
smaller  way  say  it  did  little  or  no  good.  A 
better  method,  which  has  been  reported 
successful  in  Rhode  Island,  is-to  spray  the 
buds  before  the  blossoms  open — in  the 
state  named  the  spraying  was  done  the 
first  week  in  June — with  one  pound  of 
Paris  green  to  fifty  gallons  of  Bordeaux 
mixture.  In  parts  of  New  Jersey,  hand- 
picking  has  been  resorted  to  as  the  only 
sure  method  of  extermination,  the  insects 
being  collected  in  the  cooler  hours  of  the 
day.  They  may  be  destroyed  also  by  hot 
water,  provided  it  is  hot  enough  when  it 
touches  them.  Ou  the  whole,  the  arsenited 
Bordeaux  mixture  seems  the  most  prom- 
ising remedial  measure  for  most  localities 
where  the  beetles  are  not  overwhelmingly 
abundant."  T.  Greiner. 


FARM  MORTGAGES. 

Edward  Atkinson  finds  the  following 
facts  in  the  special  report  on  farm  mort- 
gages in  the  census  of  1890: 

Nearly  §16,000,000,000  is  invested  in 
farms,  stock  and  equipment  iu  the  United 
States. 

Not  half  of  the  4,500,000  farms  are  mort- 
gaged at  all. 

Such  as  are  mortgaged  are  in  the  aggre- 
gate mortgaged  for  less  than  half  their 
value. 

More  than  one  half  the  mortgages  are 
owned  in  the  same  state  in  which  the  lien 
lies. 

The  total  amount  of  farm  mortgages  is 
less  than  §1,300,000,000,  while  the  value  of 
the  farm's  themselves  is  more  than 
§13,000,000,000. 

The  mortgage  debt  on  real  estate  in  New 
York  county  and  eleven  of  the  populous 
adjacent  counties  in  this  state  and  New 
Jersey  is  more  than  one  half  as  much  as 
the  mortgage  debt  of  the  entire  West  (from 
Ohio  westward),  cities,  farms  and  all,  and 
is  21K  per  cent,  or  more  than  one  fifth,  of 
the  whole  mortgage  indebtedness  in  the 
United  States. 


'  May  15,  1891. 
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SORGHUM  AS  STOCK  FEED. 

I will  perhaps  be  accused  of  making 
a  hobby  of  forage  plants.  I  plead  to 
making  it  a  specialty,  but  not  a  hobby. 
The  interest  shown  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  letters  I  receive  asking  for 
more  information  shows  there  is  a 
widespread  need  for  just  such  a  feed. 

The  sorghums  have  been  used  in  the 
West  for  many  years;  in  fact,  they  are  a 
necessity  in  the  far  West.  But  only  within 
the  last  few  years  has  there  been  any  at- 
tention given  to  them  in  the  East,  there 
being  other  feeds,  and  they  were  supposed 
to  be  no  better,  or  not  adapted  to  their  soil 
or  climate. 

I  think  it  was*  in  1860  that  Orange 
Judd  introduced  sorghum  as  Chinese 
sugar-cane,  and  the  hundreds  of  varieties 
since  introduced  or  originated  by  hybridiz- 
ing are  yet  often  called  canes.  They  have 
been  largely,  and  were  at  first,  exclusively 
used  for  syrups  and  sugar,  but  now  mur.h 
more  raised  for  feed.  For  syrups  and  the 
seed  they  are  still  just  as  profitable.  We 
had  two  acres  last  year  from  which  the 
gross  receipts  were  $141 ;  but  the  cheapening 
of  other  sugar  has  had  a  tendency  to  lessen 
the  raising  of  sorghum  for  this  purpose, 
and  its  increase  for  feed.  Bo  to  Orange 
Judd  and  the  need  at  that  time  for  a  syrup- 
producing  plant  we  are  indebted  to-day 
for  one  of  our  best  fodder  plants.  I  re- 
ceived it  at  first, introduction,  and  have 
raised  it  continuously  ever  since,  and  the 
past  year  raised  several  of  the  choicest 
varieties,  and  had  the  finest  syrup  ever  pro- 
duced. 

.  Within  a  few  years  the  non-saccharin 
sorghums  have  been  introduced,  and  we 
have  them  under  the  names  of  Red  and 
White  Kafir,  Jerusalem,  Egyptian  or  Rice 
and  Brown  Durra  corn,  Yellow  and 
White  Milo  maize,  African  and  Pearl  mil- 
let and  various  other  designations  of  corn, 
maize  and  millets,  when  they  are  all  sor- 
ghums. 

Now,  all  of  them  are  valuable,  but  not  all 
valuable  alike  for  every  locality.  The- 
earliest  varieties  of  the  sweet  sorghum, 
Jerusalem  and  the  Kafir-corns  and,  White 
Milo  maize,  will  likely  mature  when- 
ever corn  will,  but  the  Yellow  Milo  maize 
takes  a  long  season. 

I  will  give  some  points  most  fre- 
quently inquired  about. 

As  to  their  merit  in  general,  it  is  as  a 
fodder  plant  it  chiefly  lies  in.  The  fodder 
is  much  better  than  that  of  corn.  There 
are  more  blades,and  they  are  much  thicker. 
The  stalk  of  some  kinds  is  very  sweet,  but 
if  grown  thinly  will  be  woody;  other  kinds 
are  not  sweet,  but  soft,  and  stock  eat  them 
well,  while  other  kinds,  if  allowed  to  ma- 
ture, are  hard  and  woody,  and  stock  will 
not  eat  them.  For  fodder  alone  we  should 
cut  all  kinds  just  as  the  seeds  are  forming. 
The  best  fodder  I  ever  had  was  a  ten-acre 
field  of  Yellow  Milo  maize  that  was  cut 
when  the  earliest  heads  were  just  well  out 
in  bloom,  and  the  later  stalks  had  not  yet 
pushed  out  their  heads.  It  was  in  full 
leaf,  and  the  prospect  was  that  the  severe 
drought  was  going  to  fire  the  leaves  so  that 
they  would  break  and  be  blown  away. 
Every  particle  of  stalk,  leaves  and  heads 
was  greedily  eaten  by  horses  and  cattle, 
and  they  did  well  on  it.  The  stalks  aver- 
aged seven  feet.  Last  year  the  season 
was  different;  there  was  a  growth  of  ten 
to  sixteen  feet,  the  seed  was  fully  ripened, 
and  yielded  in  different  soils  on  sod  from 
twenty-five  to  seventy-five  bushels  per 
acre,  but  the  stalk  was  very  coarse  and 
woody,  and  stock  did  not  eat  them,  and  the 
feed-yard  looked  as  though  strewn  with 
hoop-poles.  But  for  this  we  do  not  care,  as 
the  supply  of  fodder  in  this  new  country  is 
in  great  excess  of  demand,  and  we  needed 
the  seed  as  grain  feed. 

To  farmers  who  have  silos  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  an  immense  feed.  The  Kafir- 
corns  do  not  grow  so  tall,  only  from  four 
to  six  feet,  and  the  stalk  being  soft,  almost 
any  stock"Nvlll  eat  it  if  a  little  short  of 
feed  or  in  a  cold  climate. 

The  seeds  of  the  sweet  sorghums  are 
ery  hard,  and  so  are  not  relished  well  by 
stock ;  in  fact,  but  few  of  them  are  digested. 
Ground,  they  are  splendid  feed.   The  seeds 
of  the  other  sorghums  are  larger  and  notso 
hard,  and  are  readily  eaten  by  all  kinds  of 
stock.   I  am  feeding  them  in  the  head  to 
"  orses,  cows  and  hogs,  and  while  not  so 
good  as  other  grain  to  be  fed  in  this  way, 
my  stock  is  doing  well.  The  inconvenience 
nrl  expense  are  too  great  for  threshing 
nd  grinding  in  this  new  country  to  be 
~enerally  followed,  though  they  are  done 


to  a  limited  extent  both  for  stock  feed  and 
table  bread  v 

I  would  advise  testing  a  packet  each  of 
several  kinds.  I  could  not  in  this  advise  as 
to  what  kinds  for  different  sections,  for 
they  differ  much.  While  the  price  on 
farms  here  is  only  from  forty  cents  to  f  1 
per  bushel,  yet  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  pay 
your  seedsman  ten  cents  per  packet  or 
twenty-five  cents  per  pound,  though  it  is 
really  an  extortion. 

To  any  one  acquainted  with  the  culture 
of  corn  I  need  not  enlarge  in  the  culture  of 
sorghutn.  The  time  and  method  of  plant- 
ing is  much  the  same.  The  seed  being 
smaller,  should  not  be  planted  so  deep,  but 
in  light,  warm  soil  this  is  not  essential, 
as  the  seed  is  hard  and  not  liable  to  rot, 
and  if  deeply  rooted  will  stand  drought 
better.  As  growth  at  first  is  much  slower 
than  corn,  the  ground  should  be  as  clear  of 
grass  and  weeds  as  possible,  and  the  soil 
freshly  stirred.  No  arbitrary  rule  can  be 
given  as  to  distance  apart  in  planting.  In 
some  sections  only  two  grains  of  corn  are 
planted  to  the  hill,  in  others  four,  or  the 
same  relative  amount  in  drills.  Perhaps 
one  grain  every  eight  inches  for  the  low- 
growing  kinds,  and  every  fifteen  inches 
for  the  taller  kinds  is  the  ideal  here,  in 
rows  in  width  corresponding  to  corn,  but 
as  we  have  no  field  machinery  that  will 
plant  it  that  way,  we  have  to  plant  in  hills 
of  two  and  three  grains.  For  seed  it  needs 
to  be  thinner,  and  for  fodder  alone  it  can  be 
thicker;  but  much  depends  on  the  season, 
and  perhaps  we  can  never  be  certain  of 
having  it  right.  When  planted  thus  it  is 
cut  and  shocked  the  same  as  corn. 

For  fodder  alone,  the  sweet  sorghums  are 
sown  broadcast  or  seeded  with  the  ordinary 
wheat-drill  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  to 
seventy-five  pounds  per  acre,  owing  to 
richness  and  adaptability  of  soil. 

It  will  then  grow  from  three  to  ten  feet 
high,  owing  to  soil  and  season,  and  is  cut 
with  a  mowing-machine  or  binder.  Cut 
with  a  mowing-machine  it  is  allowed  to 
lie  in  the  swath  for  a  week  or  ten  days, 
then  raked  into  win  rows,  put  into  shocks, 
and  sometimes  allowed  to  remain  thus  in 
our  dry  climate,  or  stacked  the  same  as  hay. 
In  a  dry  season  a  seeding  of  a  bushel  per 
acre  will^produce  stalks  of  three  feet, 
while  if  moderately  wet  will  grow  ten  to 
twelve,  if  not  cut  twice.  My  crops  of  for- 
age last  year  were  so  much  in  excess  of  the 
previous  year  that  we  had  no  use  for  our 
seeded  sorghum,  and  it  was  allowed  to 
grow  far  beyond  mowing-machine  size. 

I  was  rather  amused  at  Waldo  F. 
Brown,  of  Ohio,  announcing  a  new  dis- 
covery last  year  in  sorghum  for  feed,  and 
Lam  glad  to  know  he  has  proved  it  to  be 
k  very  paying  crop.  Many  of  your  read- 
ers know  him  and  his  writings  well,  and 
as  he  is  in  a  better  position  on  an  old  farm 
with  all  conveniences  to  test  its  real  value 
than  I  am  on  a  farm  which  less  than  two 
years  ago  was  an  Indian  pasture  ground, 
you  will  likely  give  more  weight  to  his 
testimony.  > 

.  He  seeded  a  fourth  of  an  acre  of  Orange 
sorghum  with  a  wheat-drill  at  the  i-ate  of  a 
bushel  per  acre  on  June  17th.  It  had  no 
rain  after  it  was  six  inches  high,'  and  yet  it 
furnished  feed  for  three  cows  for  sixty-six 
days,  feeding  forty  pounds  per  day  to  each, 
which  he  coSsidered  equal  to  sixty  pounds 
of  corn  fodder.  There  was  also  some  fed 
to  horses,  hogs  and  calves.  Mr.  Brown 
says  he  has  been  farming  for  forty  years, 
and  that  he  riever  grew  so  much  feed  on  a 
fourth  of  an  acre  in  all  those  years,  though 
there  was  no  rain  for  fifty  days. 
Oklahoma.  J.  M.  Rice. 

LUCERNE  (ALFALFA). 

We  have  heard  it  said  by  several  parties 
recently  that  the  most  attractive  plat  of 
clover  in  east  Mississippi  is  to  be  found  on 
the  farm  of  the  Mississippi  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  near  Starkville. 
On  this  farm  lucerne  has  proven  its 
superior  value  as  a  forage  plant  in  this 
immediate  section  of  country.  Many 
farmers  and  stockmen  in  this  vicinity, 
astonished  at  the  great  success  attending 
the  growth  of  this  crop  on  the  college 
farm,  ordered  and  sowed  seed — one  of  my 
neighbors  having  sown  forty  acres.  This 
crop  is  becoming  more  and  more  popular 
in  the  South,  and  the  acreage,  while  by 
no  means  large  as  yet,  is  being  increased 
year  by  year,  and  it  is  being  introduced  into 
sections  where  it  was  never'  grown  before. 
The  land  ought  to  be*very  fertile  and  well 
drained ;  a  deep,  loose  soil,  with  some  sand 
in  it,  suits  best.  It  succeeds  well  in  our 
loose,  lime  lands.  It  is  conceded  that  the 
best  method  to  sow  is  in  drills,  so  as  to 
admitof  cultivation  the  first  year,  and  thus 
keep  the  grass  and  weeds  from  choking  it 


out  before  its  roots  have  obtained  a  firm 
hold  in  the  soil.  But  while  it  is  best,  usu- 
ally, to  sow  in  drills,  the  great  majority 
would  rather  sow  more  seed  and  trust  to 
broadcasting. 

The  best  lucerne  patch  I  ever  saw  was 
in  this  county,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
only  about  one  and  one  fourth  acres.  It  was 
sown  broadcast  with  turnips.  A  good  crop 
of  seed  was  gathered  from  a  portion  of  the 
turnips — $45  worth  in  all.  For  months  the 
manager  of  this  farm  fed  no  grain  to  his 
work  stock,  their  feed  consisting  mainly 
of  lucerne,  cut  green  and  allowed  to  wilt 
before  feeding.  He  said  that  his  mules 
would  quit  corn  any  time  to  eat  the  lucerne. 
An  inspection  of  the  work  stock  showed 
themto  be  in  excellent  order,  and  in  a  con- 
dition to  perform  good  work.  After  being 
in  lucerne  about  three  years  the  land 
was  plowed  and  planted  to  corn,  and  the 
yield  was  extraordinarily  heavy. 

The  majority  of  southern  farmers  could 
easily  have  their  lucerne  patches,  which 
would  enable  them  to  save  at  least  half  of 
the  corn  usually  fed  to  horse  and  mule 
stock.  Upon  rich  land,  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  this  plant,  one  acre  of  lucerne 
would  be  sufficient  to  feed  many  head  of 
stock  for  several  months  in  the  year.  This 
plant  can  be  cut  from  three  to  five  times  in 
one  season.  There  seems  to  be  a  variety  of 
opinions  as  to  the  value  of  the  hay,  many 
contending  that  it  is  not  of  good  quality ; 
but  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  crop  being 
allowed  to  mature  too  much  before  being 
mown,  as  well  as  due  to  improper  methods 
of  curing.  The  crop  should  be  cut  when 
the  plant  begins  to  show  a  few  blooms. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  its  chief  value 
consists  as  a  soiling  crop,  and  as  such  it 
has  few  equals. 

The  cultivation  of  lucerne  in  the  South 
is  in  its  infancy,  but  individual  tests 
here  and  there,  in  all  the  Gulf  and  south 
Atlantic  states,  are  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  lucerne  is  well  adapted  to 
our  climate  and  soils,  and  should  be  culti- 
vated as  extensively  as  with  our  country- 
men beyond  the  Rockies. 

Lucerne,  once  well  established  in  the  soil 
and  a  good  stand  secured,  should  yield  an 
annual  crop  of  forage  for  ten  to  twenty 
years.  Tho  seed  can  be  sown  in  either  fall 
or  spring.  The  ground  should  be  well 
broken  and  the  soil  thoroughly  fined  by 
the  harrow,  in  order  to  insure  a  good  stand. 
If  sown  in  drills,  they  should  be  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches  apart.  Close  graz- 
ing is  vary  injurious  to  it— stock  are  liable 
to  bite  below  the  crown  and  destroy  the 
plant. 

Eight  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  the  land  being 
rich  and  the  season  reasonably  favorable, 
would  not  be  too  large  an  estimate  for 
lucerne  in  this  climate.  Many  Kansas 
farmers  have  been  in  this  locality  the  past 
winter  prospecting;  many  of  them  have 
bought  farms.  Most  of  these  men  speak 
enthusiastically  of  lucerne  as  a  hog  feed  in 
Kansas.  Several  of  them  admitted  they 
had  seen  better  lucerne  here  on  the  college 
farm  than  they  saw  anywhere,  and  one  of 
the  party,  who  purchased  a  large  farm  near 
here,  intends  to  make  a  specialty  of  grow- 
ing lucerne  seed  for  market. 

Mississippi.        Edwin  Montgomery. 


TO  KEEP  THE  BOVS. 

Many  writers  and  orators  are  interested, 
apparently,  in  keeping  the  boys  on  tho 
farm,  and  have  made  various  suggestions 
as  to  solving  the  problem.  Doubtless  all 
are  good,  but  there  is  one  fact  that  ha^  not 
been  kept  in  the  foreground;  always, 
namely,  that  it  costs  very  little  to  induce  a 
boy  to  stay  on  the  farm. 

Here  is  an  actual  occurrence.  The  boy, 
seventeen  years  of  age,  wanted  to  stay  on 
the  farm,  but  he  wanted  a  little  more  than 
he  was  getting — something  more  than 
board  and  clothes.   He  pleaded  for  wages. 

"Give  me,"  he  said,  "my  board  and  so 
much  a  month,  and  I  will  clothe  myself, 
like  a  hired  man." 

But  his  father  would  not  consent  to  the 
arrangement,  saying  that  with  a  mortgage 
and  small  profits,  he  could  not  allow  him  a 
regular  salary  until  he  was  twenty-one. 
This  working  until  "you  are  twenty-one" 
has  sent  a  great  many  boys  to  a  worse  fate 
in  cities. 

The  boy  went  away,  and  the  farmer  was 
obliged  to  hire  a  man  to  take  his  place. 
Now,  he  could  have  hired  the  boy  for  less 
than  he  paid  the  hired  man— probably  for 
half  as  much. 

Here  is  another  actual  occurrence.  A 
boy  sixteen  years  of  age,  a  good  boy,  who 
loved  his  home  and  wanted  to  stay,  but  he 
was  not  content.  Some  of  his  friends  had 
gone  to  the  city ;  they  had  better  clothing 


than  he  had,  and  they  had  money  in  their 
pockets  and  jingled  it.  The  boy  and  his 
mother  tried  to  induce  the  farmer  to  give 
him  regular  wages,  but  he  said  he  could 
not  afford  to.  At  length,  however,  he  of- 
fered the  boy  ten  cents  a  day,  and  made 
this  arrangement:  The  boy  was  to  be  paid 
every  Saturday  night,  when  possible ;  if  the 
seventy  cents  was  not  paid  on  Saturday 
night,  one  cent  a  day  was  to  be  added 
until  the  whole  was  paid. 

This  appears  to  be  a  very  small  induce- 
ment, but  it  was  sufficient ;  the  boy  became 
a  different  boy  immediately.  Seventy 
cents  a  week  to  do  with  as  he  pleased.  His 
father  did  not  pay  every  week,  and  at  one 
time  was  six  weeks  behind,  but  this  gave 
the  boy  more  money  when  he  was  paid. 
He  opened  a  set  of  books,  keeping  an  ac- 
count with  each  week's  work  and 
"posting"  every  day  the  one  cent  for 
non-payment  on  time.  The  bookkeeping 
was  an  interesting  feature  in  itself — inter- 
esting for  any  one  to  keep  an  account  of 
gains.  That  boy  will  not  leave  the  farm, 
and  it  cost  only  ten  cents  a  day  to  keep 
him. 

I  was  riding  in  the  country  when  I  saw 
a  man  approaching  on  horseback— on  a 
high-spirited,  iron-gray  horse.  Any  one 
could  see  as  they  approached  that  the 
horse  and  rider  were  on  good  terms,  the 
rider  occasionally  leaning  forward  to  pat 
the  horse  on  the  neck.  As  they  came  up  I 
recognized  the  rider,  the  son  of  a  man  I 
knew,  but  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time. 
The  last  time  I  heard  of  the  family,  the 
boy— the  boy  now  before  me— was  going 
away  from  the  farm,  and  the  father  was  in 
despair. 

"Are  you  on  the  farm  yet?"  I  asked. 
"When  I  saw  your  father  last  he  said  that 
you  were  going  away,  and  that  he  would 
have  to  sell  the  farm  and  take  up  some 
other  business." 

"Yes,  he  did  talk  that  way,  but  not  now. 
The  fact  is,"  said  the  boy  eagerly,  "about 
the  time  I  thought  of  going  away,  this  colt 
appeared  on  the  farm,  and  the  old  mare 
died.  Father  said  I  could  have  the  colt  if 
I'd  raise  him.  I  tell  you,  I  couldn't  .leave 
the  colt.  I've  been  offered  $200  for  him. 
We  are  running  the  farm  together  now, 
and  last  year  we  cleared  about  $1,400,  and  I 
had  half  of  it.  The  farm  is  good  enough 
for  me.   Come  and  see  us." 

The  colt  saved  the  boy.  Every  man  can- 
not offer  his  boy  a  colt,  perhaps,  but  in 
most  cases  there  is  a  way  to  keep  some 
boys  on  the  farm,  and  if  the  farmer  must 
make  some  sacrifice  to  accomplish  it,  it 
will  pay  in  the  long  run. 

George  Appleton. 


Mr.  Thos.  Scrivens. 

Hyde  Park,  Mass. 


Dyspepsia  Vanished 

Salt  Rheum  and  Intolerable 
Itching  Also  Cured. 

"  Dear  Sirs :  Three  years  ago  I  was  a  great 
sufferer  from  dyspepsia,  which,  the  doctors 
told  me  was  of  the  very  worst  kind.  I  com- 
menced taking  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  and  can 
say  that  after  taking  two  bottles  my  complal  n  t 
quite  vanished  and  I  have  not  been  troubled 
since  with  dyspepsia.  I  have  not  had  any  dis- 
tress since  taking  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.   I  also 

Hood5  parilla 

Cures 

had  salt  rheum  on  one  limb,  with  intolerable 
itching.  Since  taking  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  my 
blood  has  been  purified  and  I  am  quite  well. 
I  praise  the  medicine  at  every  opportunity." 
Thomas  ScriVEBTS,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Hood's  Pills  cure  all  liver  ills,  biliousness, 
jaundice,  indigestion,  sick  headache.  25c. 
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IN  GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

Rape  for  Feed.— .Much  has  re- 
cently been  said  about  rape  as 
fall  feed.  I  was  much  pleased 
with  a  piece  of  rape  sown  in 
August  of  last  year.  My  large 
•'flock:  of  fowls  (mostly  capons) 
had  a  good  time  feeding  on  it  all  the 
fall  and  during  open  spells  in  winter. 
Now,  just  as  the  ground  thawed  out  this 
spring,  the  rape  took  a  new  start,  and 
my  fowls  went  back  to'  pasture  on  it. 
They  always  go  to  the  rape  patch  in 
preference  to  a  thrifty  rye  pasture  close 
by,  and  they  seem  to  enjoy  the  green 
leaves  greatly.  But  now  since  the  grass 
has  started  up  so  nicely,  and  fresh  and 
green  on  my  several  acres  of  lawn,  my 
fowls  do  not  seem  to  be  quite  as  anx- 
ious as  they  were  earlier  in  the  season  to 
get  to  the  rape  greens.  I  have  not  tried 
this  crop  for  cow  fodder,  but  imagine  it 
would  be  a  good  thing,  and  make  lots  of 
milk,  even  if  it  should  have  to  be  fed  right 
after  milking-time,  in  order  to  avoid  giving 
milk  and  butter  somewhat  of  a  cabbage 
flavor.  Just  as  soon  after  July  1st  as  I 
have  a  little  piece  of  ground  available  for 
the  purpose  (following  strawberries,  peas 
or  early  potatoes)  I  shall  sow  it  again  to 
rape.  A  pound  of  seed,  costing  ten  or  fif- 
teen cents  in  retail  at  most,  will  sow  one 
eighth  or  one  fourth  of  an  acre.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  not  much  expense  con- 
nected with  the  crop.  A  couple  of  months 
later  I  shall  have  good,  fresh  cow  feed  and 
the  very  best  of  pasture  for  my  poultry. 
It  has  been  reported  by  some  one  that  he 
found  rape  to  be  a  pernicious  weed,  and 
hard  to  get  rid  of.  Possibly  he  got  hold  of 
mustard,  which  is  an  annual  and  a  bad 
weed  indeed.  There  is  nothing  weedy 
about  rape,  and  you  will  have  no  trouble 
from  it. 

A  Promising  Potato.v-So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn  the  "inside  history"  of 
newer  .varieties  of  potatoes,  I  think  theie 
is  nothing  more  promising  at  present  than 
the  Carman  (Carman  No.  1).  Unfortu- 
nately, the  stock  is  very  limited.  Thorburn 
A  Co.,  the  introducers,  have  been  sold  out 
of  this  variety  long  ago.  Early  in  the 
winter  I  tried  to  get  a  bushel  at  ten  dol- 
lars, and  afterward  considered  myself  in 
fine  luck  to  be  able  to  get  a  peek  at  three 
dollars.  At  present,  I  believe  the  potato 
can  only  be  had  by  the  pound,  at  the  rate 
of  not  less  than  §1.50  per  pound.  I  am 
sure  I  would  not  sell  a  pound  of  mine  even 
at  that  or  a  higher  rate,  believing  that  I 
can  get  larger  returns  from  it  by  planting 
every  eye  I  have.  My  friends  know  me  to 
be  an  advocate  of  heavy  seeding.  I  shall 
live  up  to  my  doctrines  even  in  this  case, 
and  plant  at  least  one  of  the  tubers  whole 
(and  they  are  fine,  large  ones).  The  pro- 
ceeds of  this  one  hill  will  again  be  planted 
in  the  same  way,  a  whole  tuber  to  the  hill, 
and  this  is  goirrg  to  be  my  "stock  seed." 
About  one  half  of  the  peck  I  have  planted 
out  on  a  greenhouse  bench  in  good  soil; 
am  taking  off  the  sprouts  as  fast  as  they 
appear,  and  plant  them  in  old  strawberry- 
boxes,  to  be  set  in  open  ground  later  on. 
My  aim  is  to  get  as  many  hills  as  I  can 
make  from  the  seed ;  if  possible,  a  number 
of  them  from  each  eye.  I  have  never 
beforo  resorted  to  this  method,  or  to 
"splitting  the  eye,"  either;  but  when  seed 
is  so  scarce  and  valuable,  it  will  pay  to  do 
it.  Of  course,  the  piece  on  which  these 
potatoes  are  to  be  planted  is  to  be  put  in 
as  good  shape  as  I  would  make  it  for  set- 
ting out  onion-plants,  except  that  I  will 
not  have  it  quite  so  excessively  rich.  It  is 
an  old  asparagus  patch,  plowed  over  last 
fall.  It  had  beei>  well  manured  every 
year.  Has  been  replowed  again  this 
spring,  then  received  a  fair  top-dressing  of 
old  compost.  Next  it  will  be  harrowed 
until  perfectly  fine,  and  then  plowed  once 
more  and  fitted  up  for  planting  in  fine 
style.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  big  a 
crop  I  can  raise  from  the  one  peck  of  seed ; 
but  I  shall  do  all  I  know  how  in  order  to 
succeed  in  securing  a  big  yield.  I  expect 
these  potatoes  will  be  worth  five  dollars  a 
bushel  next  season. 

Harrow  as  Weeder. — I  was  one  of  the 
first  growers  who  with  great  persistence 
have  advocated  the  use  of  the  harrow  as  a 
weeder.  For  years  I  have  told  my  friends 
how  easy  weeds  can  be  kept  down  in 
potato  and  corn  fields  by  harrowing  with 
a  smoothing  (slanting  tooth)  harrow.  I 
now  plant  potatoes  rather  deep  (three  or 
four  inches),  and  they  are  entirely  below 
the  reach  of  the  harrow-teeth.   The  young 


plants,  even  when  three  or  four  inches 
(and  more)  high,  slip  easily  aside  and  out 
of  the  way  of  the  teeth.  Corn-plants  do 
the  same  thing.  While  the  harrow  is  get- 
ting more  and  more  appreciated  for  this 
purpose,  I  think  that  we  might  even  now 
use  it  in  more  cases  than  we  do.  There 
are  peas,  for  instance.  I  usually  plant 
mine  nearly  as  deep  as  I  do  potatoes.  The 
early  crop  is  planted  quite  early,  and  the 
covering  is  usually  done  with  a  Planet  Jr. 
horse-hoe.  This  leaves  somewhat  of  a 
ridge  over  the  rows.  Rains  are  liable  to 
pack  the  soil  afterward.  I  now  practice 
harrowing,  thus  smoothing  and  fining  the 
surface  again  within  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  after  planting  the  peas.  My  first 
sowing  ( Alaska)  is  just  coming  up.  R»iny 
weather  and  wet  soil  have  prevented  me 
from  using  the  harrow  before,  but  it  will 
be  done  just  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  dry 
enough  again,  even  if  the  peas  should  be 
an  inch  or  two  high.  It  is  only  a  small 
percentage  of  plants  that  are  broken  of!', 
and  I  believe  they  start  again  from  below 
the  break,  or  if  they  do  not  there  will  be 
enough  left  to  give  a  good  crop,  and 
those  left  do  all  the  better  under  the  stim- 
ulus of  nicely  pulverized  soil.  Beans  may 
also  be  harrowed.  A  tool  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  do  this  work  even  better  than  a 
smoothing-harrow  is  Breed's  seeder.  I 
have  seen  many  good  reports  about  this 
tool,  but  have  never  tried  it.  I  am  so  fully 
convinced  of  its  superiority  that  I  have 
just  bought  one,  and  will  use  it  on  my 
peas,  beans,  potatoes  and  perhaps  other 
crops.  It  is  arranged  somewhat  on  the 
principle  of  the  horse  hay-rake  now  in 


general  use;  but  the  wire  teeth,  or  fingers, 
are  more  numerous  and  close  together  in 
a  double  row. 

Pollen ation  of  Pear  Flowers.— A  cor- 
respondent asks  me  about  Anjou  pears. 
He  has  a  row  of  about  two  hundred  trees 
of  this  variety,  with  a  few  other  pears  at 
the  east  end  of  the  Anjou  row.  The  ques- 
tion is,  will  the  Anjou  bear  fruit,  or  will 
it  require  pollen  from  other  trees  to  make 
it  fruitful?  This  question,  to  the  inquirer 
and  many  others,  is  an  important  matter. 
It  involves  a  problem,  the  proper  solution 
of  which  determines  in  a  large  measure 
the  degree  of  success  in  pear  growing. 
The  Anjou,  like  almost  all  other  pears 
which  require  pollen  from  other  varieties, 
to  be  fruitful,  will  set  and  ripen  fruit  occa- 
sionally, or  occasional  specimens,  but  you 
cannot  depend  on  its  bearing  a  full  crop, 
unless  other  pear  varieties  are  near  it. 
Anjou,  like  Bartlett,  is  more  or  less  "self- 
sterije."  Plant  the  two  together,  and  both 
will  become  fruitful.  If  the  row  of  Anjou 
pears  were  mine,  I  would  graft  at  least  a 
branch  or  two  in  every  fourth  or  fifth  tree 
with  Bartlett  or  other  common  pear  vari- 
eties; if  possible,  several  of  them.  When 
setting  a  pear  orchard,  the  safest  way  in- 
variably is  to  mix  the  varieties ;  and  indeed 
this  same  principle  applies  to  almost  all 
other  fruits.  Mixed  orchards  usually  bear 
best.  Our  department  of  agriculture 
has  just  issued  a  bulletin  (Vegetable 
Pathology,  No.  5)  on  the  pollenation  of 
pear  flowers,  by  its  special  agent,  Mer- 
ton  B.  Waite.  This  bulletin  gives  in  its 
more  than  eighty  pages  of  printed  mat- 
ter, and  a  dozen  of  plates,  the  results 


of  careful  experiments,  made  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  B.  T.  Galloway, 
with  the  pollenation  of  pears.  It  can  be 
had  by  applying  to  the  department  for  it. 
The  plates,  showing  variation  in  shape  of 
fruit  and  seeds,  due  to  different  pollen  or 
lack  of  pollen,  are  especially  interesting 
and  instructive.  Joseph. 

CULTURE  OF  MANGEL-WURZELS. 

Ground  good  for  corn  is  good  for  mangel- 
wurzels,  and  the  time  to  plant  is  when 
corn  is  planted.  Get  the  ground  fertilized, 
plowed,  harrowed  and  in  perfect  Order; 
then  with  a  Planet  drill  put  in  the  seed  in 
rows  about  thirty  inches  apart.  It  is  best 
to  make  ridges  and  roll  down  before  seed- 
ing. The  seed  should  be  pretty  thick,  say 
ten  to  fifteen  seeds  to  the  foot,  to  insure  a 
full  stand.  Within  ten  days  of  the  time 
the  "seeds  appear  above  ground,  thin 
out  to  six  inches  apart,  and  this  is  the 
whole  secret  of  success,  for  if  left  until  the 
weeds  get  big  and  thick,  the  job  is  so 
much  greater  that  it  is  hardly  worth  doing. 
One  thinning  and  hoeing  is  about  all  that 
is  needed,  but  the  cultivator  must  be  fre- 
quently run  between  the  rows  and  close 
up  to  them  to  cover  all  young  weeds  that 
appear.  While  the  plants  are  small,  use 
spike  harrow-teeth  next  to  the  row.  We 
use  Allen's  hand  wheel-hoe  that  has  a  disk 
cutter  to  run  along  close  to  the  row  before 
the  thinning  is  done,  so  as  to  narrow  the 
space  to  be  cleaned  out  by  the  fingers  and 
trowel  or  hand  weed-cutter.  It  is  easy  to 
grow  six  hundred  to  one  thousand  bushels 
per  acre  on  rich  ground,  and  more. — Farm 
Journal. 


Aire  You  Sick? 

Do  you  feel  dull,  languid,  low-spirited,  full- 
ness or  bloating  after  eating,  tongue  coated, 
bitter  or  bad  taste  in  mouth,  irregular  appe- 
tite, frequent  headaches,  "floating  specks" 
before  eyes,  nervous  prostration  and  drowsi- 
ness after  meals  ? 

If  you  have  any  considerable  number  of 
these  symptoms  you  are  suffering  from 
Torpid  Liver,  associated  with  Dyspepsia,  or 
Indigestion.  The  more  complicated  your 
disease  the  greater  the  number  of  symptoms. 
No  matter  what  stage  it  has  reached  Dr. 
Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Discovery  will 
subdue  it. 

If  not  cured,  complications  multiply  and 
Consumption  of  the  Lungs,  Skin  Diseases, 
Heart  Disease,  Rheumatism,  Kidney  Disease, 
or  other  grave  maladies  are  quite  liable  to 
set  in  and,  sooner  or  later,  induce  a  fatal  ter- 
mination. 

Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Discov- 
ert acts  powerfully  upon  the  Liver,  and 
through  that  great  blood-purifying  organ, 


cleanses  the  system  of  all  blood-taints  and 
impurities,  from  whatever  cause  arising.  It 
is  equally  efficacious  in  acting  upon  the  Kid- 
neys, and  other  excretory  organs,  cleansing, 
strengthening,  and  healing  their  diseases.  As 
an  appetizing  restorative  tonic,  it  promotes 
digestion  and  nutrition,  thereby  building  up 
both  flesh  and  strength. 

"FOR  THE  BLOOD  IS  THE  LIFE." 

Thoroughly  cleanse  the  blood,  which  is  the 
foimtain  of  health,  by  using  Dr.  Pierce's 
Golden  Medical  Discovert,  and  good 
digestion,  a  fair  skin,  buoyant  spirits,  and 
bodily  health  and  vigor  will  be  established. 

Golden  Medical  Discovert  cures  all 
humors,  from  a  common  Blotch  or  Eruption, 
to  the  worst  Scrofula,  Salt-rheum,  "  Fever- 
sores,"  Scaly  or  Rough  Skin,'  in  short,  all 
diseases  caused  by  bad  blood  are  conquered 
by  this  powerful,  purifying  and  invigorating 
medicine.  Great  Eating  Ulcers  rapidly  heal 
under  its  benign  influence.  Virulent  blood- 
poisons  are,  by  its  use,  robbed  of  their  ter- 
rors.   Especially  has  it  manifested  its  po- 


tency in  curing  Tetter,  Eczema,  Erysipelas, 
Boils,  Carbuncles,  Sore  Eyes,  Scrofulous 
Sores  and  Swellings,  Hip-joint  Disease, 
"  White  Swellings,"  Goitre,  or  Thick  Neck, 
and  Enlarged  Glands. 

CONSUMPTION,  WEAK  LUNGS, 
SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. 

Golden  Medical  Discovert  cures  Con- 
sumption ( which  is  Scrofula  of  the  Lungs), 
by  its  wonderful  blood-purifying,  invigorat- 
ing and  nutritive  properties.  For  Weak 
Lungs,  Spitting  of  Blood,  Shortness  of 
Breath,  Bronchitis,  Chronic  Nasal  Catarrh, 
Severe  Coughs,  Asthma,  and  kindred  affec- 
tions, it  is  a  sovereign  remedy.  While  it 
promptly  cures  tho  severest  Coughs  it 
strengthens  the  system  and  purifies  the 
blood. 

The  nutritive  properties  of  extract  of  malt 
and  cod  hver  od  are  trifling  when  compared 
with  those  possessed  by  the  "  Discovery." 

It  rapidly  builds  up  the  solid  flesh  and 
weight  of  those  reduced  below  the  usual 
standard  of  health  by  "  wasting  diseases." 


DYSPEPSIA. 

Rev.  Charles  Prosser  of  Mount  Carmel, 
Northumberland  Co., 
Pa.,  writes:  "I  was  a 
great  sufferer  from 
dyspepsia,  and  I  had 
suffered  so  long-  that  I 
was  a  wreck  ;  life  was 
rendered  undesirable 
and  it  seemed  death 
was  near ;  but  I  came 
in  contact  with  Dr. 
Pierce's  Golden  Medi- 
cal Discovery  and '  Pel- 
lets.' I  took  twelve 
bottles  of  '  Discovery,' 
and  several  bottles  of 
the  'Pellets,'  and  fol- 
lowed the  hygienic  ad- 
vice of  Dr.  Pierce,  and 
I  am  happy  to  say  it 
was  indeed  a  cure,  for 
life  is  worth  living  now. 
A  thousand  thanks  for 
your  treatment,  I  en- 
close my  photo." 


Rev.  Prosser, 


INDIGESTION— TORPID  LIVER. 

E.  M.  Seavolt,  No.  427  Sandusky  St.,  Mount 
Vernon,  Knox  Co.,  Ohio, 
writes :  "  I  can  heart- 
ily recommend  your 
'Golden  Medical  Dis- 
jovery '  to  any  one 
who  is  troubled  with 
indigestion  and  torpid 
liver ;  I  was  that  bad  it 
was  about  chronic  with 
me.  All  the  other 
medicines  could  give 
me  no  relief;  but  at 
last,  what  come  to  my 
relief  was  that  wonder- 
ful medicine,  the  'Gold- 
en Medical  Discovery.' 
I  could  scarcely  eat 
anything— it  wou  Id  put 

me  in  terrible  distress  F  Af  q...n[.  F<5r, 
in  my  stomach;  I  had  M-  ^eavolt,  jlsq. 
a  dull  aching    and  grinding  pain  in  my 


stomach  with  pain  in  my  right  side  and  back, 
and  headache,  bad  taste  in  my  mouth;  at  night 
I  was  feverish  and  the  soles  of  my  feet  burned. 

I  tookfour  bottles  of  the  'Discoverj*'  and 
two  vials  of  the  'Pellets.'  I  am  well  and 
hearty  and  can  eat  as  well  as  any  body  can,— 
thanks  to  your '  Discovery.' " 


ECZEMA. 

Joseph  P.  Delano,  Esq,,  of  Warsaw,  Rich- 
mond, Co.,  Va.,  writes:  "About  five  years  ago 
I  was  taken  with  a  dis- 
coloration of  the  *ekin 
on  my  legs  and  arms, 
which  in  a  short  time 
terminated  in  the  most 
aggravated  eczema. 
My  sufferings  were  in- 
tense, and  no  relief  did 
I  experience,  until  I 
commenced  the  use  of 
your  preparations. 

I  have  taken  five  bot- 
tles of  the  '  Golden 
Medical  Discovery,'  and 
more  than  that  num- 
ber of  the  '  Pellets,'  and, 
believe  that  I  am  en- 
tirely cured.  I  never 
feel  the  least  itching, 
or  burning-,  which  was 
at  one  time  so  unbear- 
able. My  appetite  and  digestion  are  splendid, 
and,  although  I  will  be  seventy  years  old  my 
next  birthday.  1  am  as  hearty  aud  strong  as 
most  men  ot  fifty." 

Mr.  G.  Milton  Stdnor,  Druggist,  of  War- 
saw, Richmond  .Co.,  Va.,  writes:  "My  friend, 
Mr.  J.  P.  Delano,  has  requested  me  to  write 
you  in  confirmation  of  Jiis  statement,  which  I 
cheerfully  do.  I  know  Mr.  Delano  personally 
well,  and  can  testify  to  the  correctness  of  his 
statement. 

His  case  of  eczema  was  the  worst  that  I  had 
ever  seen.  I  saw  him  often  during  the  time 
he  was  afflicted,  as  he  came  to  my  store  often 
alter  medicine.  He  purchased  the  '  Discovery' 
and  '  Pellets '  from  me,  and  has  been  one  of  the 
strongest  champions  of  your  medicines,  and 


J.  P.  Delano,  Esq. 


thus  aided  me  very  much  in  their  sale.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  he  has  been  the  means  of  my 
selling  several  dozens  of  that  preparation." 

CATARRH   OF  TWENTY  YEARS' 
STANDING. 

John  Weaver,  of  West  CarroUton,  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Ohio,  write? :  "  My  catarrh  was  of 
about  twenty  yens' 
standing;  my  left  nus- 
tiiLclosed,  I  could  not 
breathe  through  it; 
had  a  constant  pain 
above  my  left  eye 
night  and  day.  I  com- 
menced using  Sage's 
Catarrh  Kemedy  at 
the  same  time  using 
the  'Golden  Medical 
Discovery  ' ;  I  used  one 
package  and  one  bot- 
tle of  '  Golden  Medical 
Discovery'  and  I 
found  great  relief;  af- 
ter using  the  second 
I  thought  all  Was 
right,  but  I  began  to 
feel  the  effects  of  it 
again,  so  I  got  the 
third  and  fourth  packages,  and  I  am  satisfied 
I  am  rid  of  it.  Since  I  commenced  using  your 
medicines,  I  have  taken  six  bottles  of  Dr. 
Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Discovery." 


J.  Weaver/Esq. 


A  Treatise  on  either  Dyspepsia  and 
Liver  Disease,  Blood  and  Skin  Diseases, 
or  one  on  Nasal  Catarrh  or  on  Consump- 
tion and  other  diseases  of  the  Respira- 
tory Organs,  mailed  on  receipt  of  six 
cents  (stamps)  for  postage. 
Address, 


World's  Dispensary  Medical  Association 

Mo.  663  Slain  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y/. 


May  15,  1804. 
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Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

CONDUCTED   BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 

Grafting  oil  the  Wild  Cherry.— W.  H. 

M.,  Whittlesey,  Ohio.  The  tame  cherry  will 
graft  on  the  wild  cherry  very  successfully,  but 
will  not  graft  on  the  wild  black  (rum)  cherry 
or  on  the  choke-cherry. 

Poultry  in  IMuiii  Orchard. — T.  L.,  New 

Springfield,  Ohio.  Poultry  are  a  help  to 
plum-trees  by  destroying  the  insects  that 
otherwise  might  trouble  them,  and  also  by 
fertilizing  them  by  their  droppings.  I  should 
think  the  plan  you  suggest  might  work  suc- 
cessfully. 

\  Old  Tin  and  Iron  Aronnd  Trees. — M.  A. 

P.,  Xenia,  111.  Plants  do  not  use  tin  in  their 
processes  of  growth  and  only  a  very  small 
amount  of  iron.  The  soils  of  this  country  con- 
tain an  abundance  of  iron  for  the  purposes  of 
the  plant.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance 
where  an  increase  in  crop  could  be  traced  to 
the  application  of  iron  in  any  form. 

Fruit-trees  Not  Blooming. — A.  F.  C, 
York,  Neb.  It  may  be  the  trouble  is  with  the 
varieties,  but  probably  they  are  growing  very 
rapidly  each  year,  and  throw  all  their  strength 
into  wood.  If  they  are  considerably  pruned 
in  June  on  the  new  growth,  probably  they 
will  be  sufficiently  checked  to  set  fruit-buds. 

Best  Varieties  of  Plumsv— W.  T.  B.,  New- 
port, Ohio.  I  would  not  recommend  any  of 
the  varieties  of  plums  you  mention,  except 
for  trial  in  a  small  way,  but  should  plant  such 
well-known  kinds  as  Lombard,  Pond's  Seed- 
ling, Yellow  Egg  and  Genii.  Would  also  try, 
as  especially  promising,  a  few  of  the  Japanese 
sorts,  such  as  Abundance,  Red  June  and  Bur- 
bank. 

Best  Fruits  for  Sandy  Land,  also  on 
Old  Barn-yard.— B.  S.,  Fremont,  Ind.  Prob- 
ably blackberries,  grapes  and  cherries  will 
do  best  on  the  good  sandy  or  gravelly  land  to 
which  you  refer,  and  will  pay  as  well  as  any, 
providing  you  are  not  too  far  from  a  market. 
If  it  is  high  land,  peaches  will  also  do  well  on 
it.  Probably  the  best  kind  of  fruit  crops  for 
the  rich  soil  of  the  barn-yard  are  strawberries 
and  pears. 

Grafting-wax.— M.  J.  B.,  Gaylord,  Mich. 
Grafting-wax  is  made  in  many  ways,  but  a 
very  good  and  reliable  recipe  is  made  by 
melting  together  four  parts,  by  weight,  of 
rosin,  two  parts  beeswax,  one  part  tallow; 
when  melted,  pour  into  a  pail  of  cold  water. 
Then  grease  the  hands  and  pull  it  until  it  is 
nearly  white;  roll  into  balls.  When  used,  dip 
into  hot  water. 

Camel-cricket  —  Katydid.  —  J.  .  W.  H., 
Coffey  county,  Kan.  The  eggs  which  are  laid 
in  bunches  and  resemble  a  caterpillar  stuck 
to  ttie  side  of  the  branch  are  those  of  the 
camel-cricket  (Phasmomantis  Carolina).  It 
feeds  on  other  insects  only,  and  is  always 

beneficial.  The  eggs,  which  are  nearly  flat 

and  nearly  one  quarter  of  an  inch|  long,  of  a 
drab  color  and  arranged  in  rows  on  the  twigs, 
belong  to  the  oblong-winged  katydid.  They 
are  not  injurious. 

Peach  Varieties.— R.  H.,  Rensselaer,  Ind. 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  the  Canada 
Seedling  peach.  If  you  want  to  try  new  vari- 
eties of  the  peach,  better  try  Crosby  and  Elber- 
ta,  which  are  very  promising.  I  would  not 
advise  you  to  purchase  the  kind  first  men- 
tioned. If  you  are  a  beginner  in  the  planting 
of  peach-trees,  you  should  begin  w4th  the 
kinds  that  are  known  to  be  good.  Commenc- 
ing with  novelties  is  expensive,  and  often 
very  discouraging. 

Best  Spray.— J.  W.  S.,"  Bandy,  Utah,  asks: 
"Which  is  the  best  spray  for  fruit  trees  and 
bushes?" 

Answer:— The  best  general  spray  for  fungus 
diseases  is  Bordeaux  mixture;  for  the  codling- 
moth  and  biting  insects,  such  as  saw-flies,  etc., 
is  Paris  green  in  water  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  of  water. 
But  please  write  what  you  want  to  spray  for 
and  I  will  try  to  answer  the  question  more 
clearly. 

Cherry— Apricot.— W.  T.  W.  C,  Boyd,  W. 
Va.  The  Dwarf  Rocky  Mountain  cherry  is  a 
form  of  the  sand  cherry,  which  is  a  native 
over  most  of  the  northern  United  States.  It 
Is  a  low  shrub,  and  fruits  profusely  in  the 
dried  sections  of  the  country.  The  fruit  is  quite 
astringent,  and  it  is  not  to  be  recommended 
for  planting  in  sections  where  our  improved 

cherries  grow  and  fruit  freely.  The  Shense 

apricot  is  an  inferior  but  very  productive 
fruit.  It  would  probably  be  well  for  you  to  try 
it  In  a  small  way. 

Plum-tree  Not  Bearing. — L.  H.  C, Ham- 
ilton, Ind.  *i*ou  should  have  given  the  name 
of  the  variety  you  have,  if  possible,  so  that  I 
might  better  understand  the  case.  Very  many 
of  the  cultivated  plums  that  have  their 
parentage  in  the  wild  P.  hortulana  are  weak 
in  the  blossom,  or  at  least  are  not  fertilized 
by  their  own  pollen.  It  is  so  with  the  Wild 
Goose  and  Miner  as  well  as  other  varieties.  In 
such  a  case  the  remedy  is  to  plant  some  other 
variety  near  the  tree  to  furnish  pollen.  But 
sometimes  a  fruit-tree  will  be  of  some  hardy 
kind,  with  perfect  flowers,  and  yet  per- 
sistently develop  blossoms,  but  no  fruit.  In 
such  a  case,  if  the  tree  is  girdled  the  last  of 
June  just  below  the  branches,  the  results  are 
often  quite  satisfactory.  It  is  always  best  to 
somewhat  mix  in  the  orchard  the  varieties  of 
cultivated  fruits,  and  this  is  especially  true  of 
the  plums. 

Preventive  for  Borers.— H.  W.,  Mich- 
lgantown,  Md.,  writes  to  the  Farm  and  Fire- 
side that  he  has  found  a  sure  preventive 
for  the  apple-tree  borer  in  the  following  treat- 
ment :  As  soon  as  warm  weather  comes,  say 
first  of  May,  rub  the  trees  well  with  soft  soap 
with  the  hand.  Rub  on  plenty,  and  repeat  in 
June.  If  there  is  much  wet  weather,  rub  them 
ofteuer.  An  application  of  the  same  will  also 
prevent  rabbits  from  gnawing, trees  if  applied 
late  in -the  fall.  Soft  soap  will  also  revive  a 
tree  that  is  on  the  decay  if  applied  the  same 
'  way,  as  the  rains  will  wash  the  soap  down  to 
the  roots  of  the  tree.  If  H.  W.  would  add  a 
little  plaster  of  Paris,  Paris  green  and  water  to 
the  soft  soap,  he  would  find  it  a  more  efficient 
preventive  than  the  soft  soap  alone.  But 
even  with  the  above  precaution  the  trees 
should  be  examined  for  borers  in  fall  and 
spring.  It  is  the  potash  in  the  soap  that 
makQS  the  Wees  healthy,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion about  using  it  as  a  fertilizer  is  that  we 
can  supply  the  potash  in  a  cheaper  form  in 
some  of  the  German  potash  salts  or  in  wood 
ashes. 

Kerosene  Emulsion  for  Aphides.— M. 

H.,  Genesee,  Cal.  Kerosene  emulsion  will 
destroy  the  lice,  even  if  they  are  very  thick, 
if  applied  several  times.  It  is  the  simplest 
and  most  effective  remedy  for  these  "pests, 
while  it  is  harmless  to  the  foliage  of  the  plant 
if  properly  made.  Of  course,  good  judgment 
must  be  used  in  applying  it.  If  it  is  found  to 
be  too  strong  for  some  plants  when  made  ac- 
cording to  the  formula,  it  should  be  diluted. 
These  insects  would  cause  much  less  trouble 
were  the  remedies  for  them  used  early  in  the 


season.  The  trouble  too  often  is  that  we  wait 
until  the  leaves  commence  to  curl  from  their 
injuries,  and  then  we  attack,  and  find  it  hard 
work  to  destroy  them,  while  if  we  had  begun 
when  the  leaves  first  appeared  we  would 
probably  have  found  but  few  lice,  and  they 
could  have  easily  been  destroyed  with  one 
application  of  the  emulsion.  Kerosene  emul- 
sion is  made  as  follows  :  Soft  soap,  one  quart, 
or  hard  soap  (preferably  whale-oil  soap),  one 
fourth  pound,  two  quarts  of  hot  water,  one 
pint  of  kerosene.  Stir  until  all  are  perma- 
nently mixed,  and  then  add  water  until  the 
kerosene  forms  one  fifteenth  of  the  whole 
compound.  A  good  way  to  mix  it  is  by 
pumping  it  back  and  forth  from  one  vessel  to 
another. 

Knots  on  Tree  Boots— Distance  Apart 
for  Plums— Time  to  Plant  Raspberries- 
Apple  and  Peach  Trees  Together.— J.  M., 

Harrison,  Ohio.  The  knots  from  the  size  of  a 
hickorynut  to  the  size  of  an  egg,  which  are 
found  on  the  roots  of  trees,  should  always  be 
regarded  with  suspicion;  the  stock  should  not 
be  planted,  nor  should  stock  apparently 
healthy  coming  from  the  same  land.  Yet  I 
have  known  of  such  stock  growing  and  doing 
well.  These  knots  are  due  to  the  growth  in 
the  roots  of  a  worm  which  is  nearly  allied  to 
the  vinegar-eels,  which  form  the  "mother"  of 
vinegar  made  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way. 

 The  Burbankand  Abundance  plums  might 

do  planted  fourteen  feet  apart  with  one  in  the 
center,  but  they  will  be  apt  to  crowd  one 
another  in  a  few  years.  It  would  be  better  to 
plant  twelve  feet  apart  in  north  and  south 
rows  twenty  feet  apart.— — Fall  is  a  good  time 
for  planting  the '.suckering  '  raspberries  or 
blackberries,  but  the  black  raspberries  and 
other  tip-rooting   kinds  should  always  be 

planted  in  the  spring.  1  think  you  would 

do  best  to  put  the  apple-trees  among  the 
peaches  in  every  other  interval  between  the 
rows,  setting  them  so  as  to  come  in  the  middle 
of  the  squares.  If  you  then  have  an  eye  to 
favoring  the  apples,  e.ven  by  cutting  the 
peaches  severely  where  they  crowd  them 
when  pruning,  I  think  it  will  be  the  best 
way. 

Fruits  Deficient  in  Ppllen.— E.  H.,  Port- 
land, Oregon.  I  do  not  now  think  of  a  culti- 
vated apple,  pear  or  plum  that  is  deficient  in 
pollen  in  the  sense  that  it  has  not  enough 
to  pollenize  itself  were  the  pollen  of  the 
right ,  kind.  There  is,  however,  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  amount  of  pollen  that  differ- 
ent kinds  produce ;  but  the  point  to  which  you 
refer  is,  I  presume,  the  barrenness  of  certain 
varieties  when  dependent  upon  their  own 
pollen,  and  their  fruitfulness  when  they  have 
pollen  from  other  kinds.  This  has  often  been 
observed  with  each  of  these  fruits,  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly best  to  mix  the  different  varieties 
of  each  fruit  in  orchards,  so  that  they  may 
have  the  benefit  of  cross-fertilization.  Where 
there  are  large  blocks  of  trees  of  some  kinds, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Bartlett  pear  or  Northern 
Spy  apple,  which  are  nearly  self-sterile,  with 
no  other  kinds  near  by,  the  fruit  is  liable  to 
fail,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  cross-fertiliza- 
tion, while  there  may  be  an  abundance  of  pol- 
len. On  the  other  hand,  the  Baldwin,  Duchess 
and  some  other  apples  are  abundantly  able  to 
pollenize  their  own  flowers.  In  order  to  get 
good  results  from  the  self-sterile  kinds,  we 
should  look  to  getting  several  varieties  in  the 
orchard  that  flower  at  the  same  time.  It  has 
been  shown  quite  conclusively  that  while  the 
pollen  from  the  self-sterile  kinds  of  fruits 
would  not  fertilize  their  own  stigmas,  yet  the 
same  pollen  would  "fertilize  perfectly  other 
varieties  of  the  same  species. 

Rose-bugs  —  Grape  Cuttings  — Goose- 
berry Cuttings.— C.  L.  H.,  Holden,  Mass. 
Rose-bugs  are  one  of  the  most  difficult  insects 
to  kill,  and  hand-pricking  or  protection  in 
various  ways  is  resorted  to,  to  avoid  injury 
from  them.  The  bunches  of  most  varieties  of 
grapes  may  be  successfully  protected  from 
them  by  bagging  with  paper  sacks  before  the 
flowers  open.  Where  one  has  but  a  few  rose- 
bushes, they  maybe  protected  by  mosquito- 
netting.  The  most  common  way  to  raise 

grapes  is  from  long,  hard-wood  cuttings. 
These  should  be  made  in  the  fall  from  the 
hard,  well-ripened  new  wood  of  the  season.  It 
is  best  to  make  them  about  eight  inches  long, 
if  wood  is  abundant.  The  length  will  neces- 
sarily depend  somewhat  on  the  distance 
between  the  buds  on  the  canes.and  when  three- 
bud  cuttings  are  made  of  some  varieties  they 
may  be  ten  inches  long.  They  are  often  made 
six  inches  long,  but  so  short  as  this  they  are 
more  liable  to  fail  from  drying  out  than  if 
longer.  They  will  send  out  roots  best  if  cut 
just  below  a  bud,  but  this  is  not  necessary. 
These  cuttings  should  be  put  up  in  bundles  of 
about  one  hundred  each.  Bury  them  in  some 
well-drained  place  with  the  tops  down,  and 


NOVEL  BINDER  TRANSPORT. 

When  the  self-binder  was  first  made,  it 
weighed  something  over  a  ton  and  its  trans- 
portation from  place  to  place  was  to  the  far- 
mer what  the  elephant  is  to  a  traveling  circus. 
Its  full  width  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet 
monopolized  the  wide  roads  and  made  it  im- 
possible of  transport  over  the  narrow  ones. 
This  state  of  affairs  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
binder  truck,  by  means  of  which  the  machine 
was  transported  sideways.  This  invention 
was  considered  a  great  boon  to  farmers,  but 
the  task  of  lifting  the  heavy  machine  onto 
the  truck  was  always  severe  and  unpleasant, 
if  not  actually  dangerous.  But  recently  an 
invention  has  been  patented  which  does  away 
with  the  binder  truck  altogether. 

This  device  solves  the  problem  of  binder 
transportation  by  jointing  the  platform  near 
the  inner  end  so  that  in  a  few  minutes'  time 
the  platform  can  be  telescoped  in  such  a  way 
that  the  grain  wheel  is  brought  close  to  the 
foot  of  the  elevators,  and  the  machine  runs 
on  its  own  wheels.  In  this  way  the  machine 
is  narrowed,  so  that  it  can  go  wherever  a  hay 
wagon  could  be  driven— over  narrow  roads, 
narrow  bridges  and  through  gates.  This,  by- 
reduction  in  width,  also  accomplishes  a  con- 
siderable saving  of  storage  room. 

This  improvement,  as  far  as  we  know,  has 
been  put  out  only  by  William  Deering  &  Co., 
of  Chicago.  We  understand  they  are  protected 
by  strong  patents.  If  they  were  not,  the  ev- 
ident utility  of  this  device  would  certainly 
lead  to  its  imitation  by  all  makers  of  har- 
vesters. We  are  credibly  informed  that 
critical  examination  of  a  large  number  of 
these  platforms  which  have  been  in  use  for 
three  years  or  more,  has  shown  that  the  joint 
is  the  strongest  part  of  the  platform,  and  that 
the  tendency  to  sag,  which  was  predicted  by 
the  incredulous,  has  steadily  refused  to  show 
itself. 
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cover  with  about  six  Inches  of  soil  and  a  foot 
or  two  of  mulch.  Be  sure  the  soil  is  packed 
firmly  around  and  between  the  bundles,  so 
that  they  cannot  dry  out  in  winter.  In  the 
spring,  when  the  ground  is  dry,  take  all  but 
about  three  inches  of  the  soil  from  over  the 
cuttings  and  replace  it  with  about  one  foot  of 
hot  stable  manure,  to  induce  the  cuttings  to 
callous.  This  is  very  necessary,  to  insure 
their  rooting,  and  they  should  not  be  planted 
out  until  well  calloused.  The  same  object  may 
be  secured  by  covering  the  cuttings  with  a 
box  and'  sash,  which  will  confine  the  sun's 
rays  and  so  warm  the  roots  that  they  will 
start  a  callous.  When  the  soil  is  settled  and 
warm,  they  should  be  planted  out  in  rich, 
warm  soil,  six  inches  apart,  in  rows  two  or 
three  feet  apart,  putting  the  cuttings  down  to 
the  top  bud.   They  should  be  at  least  seven 

inches  deep  in  most  locations.  Gooseberries 

may  be  raised  from  cuttings,  but  much  the 
best  and  most  common  way  is  to  root  them 
by  layering  first.  This  is  done  by  bending  the 
branches  to  the  ground,  and  covering  them 
partly  with  soil  in  July.  In  the  fall  most  of 
the  small  branches  will  be  rooted,  when  they 
may  be  cut  off  and  be  planted  out  the  next 
spring  the  same  as  cuttings.  Grapes  also  may 
be  layered,  and  in  a  small  way  it  is  much  the 
best  method  to  follow. 

Fruit  Varieties— Flowering  Shrubs- 
Transplanting  Grapes— Coal  Ashes.— K. 
M.  N.,  Crapo,  Maryland,  writes:  "I  have  a 
small  village  lot  which  I  wish  to  plant  to 
fruit-trees.  Please  name  the  two  best  varieties 
of  pears,  and  summer,  fall  and  winter  apples. 
 Please  give  me  a  list  of  half  a  dozen  flower- 
ing shrubs,  or  trees,  rapid  growers,  and  those 

which   bloom   throughout  the  summer.  

I  grubbed  up  an  old  vineyard  four  years  ago; 
many  of  the  vines  yetlive  and  send  up  sprouts 
each  year.  Would  it  be  wise  for  me  to  trans- 
plant them  to  my  garden?  What  effect  will 

coal  ashes  have  on  my  garden,  which  is  a 
sandy  loam?" 

Answer:— Two  good  varieties  of  pears  are 
Bartlett  for  summer  and  Beurre  d'  Anjou  for 
late  fall.  Duchesse  d'  Angouleme  grown  as  a 
dwarf  is  also  an  admirable  variety.  Of  apples 
for  summer,  plant  Red  Astrachan  and  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg;  for  autumn,  Maiden's  Blush  ;  for 

winter,   Roxbury  Russet  and  Baldwin.  

For  a  half  dozen  of  the  best  shrubs  plant 
Tartarian  honeysuckle,  common  lilac,  Spirea 
Thunbergii,  Spirea  Van  Houttii,  hardy,  large- 
flowered  hydrangea,  Hypericum  aurea,  purple 

fringe  and   white    fringe.  No,   they  are 

not  of  any  value.  New  grape-vines  can  be 
bought  so  very  cheap  that  you  cannot  afford 

to  bother  with  old  roots.  1   should  not 

want  it  on  a  sandy  loam  in  good  condition.  It 
would  add  nothing  to  the  fertilizing  elements 
in  the  soil,  and  would  probably  not  improve 
it  at  all.  Were  the  land  stiff  clay  or  drifting 
sand,  it  would  improve  it.  In  one  case  it  would 
make  it  more  porous,  and  in  the  other  more 
compact. 

Evergreen  Seedlings  -  Buckthorn 
Seedlings. — E.  C.  K.,  Ibsen,  Minn.  As  a  rule 
it  is  better  for  the  inexperienced  to  buy  ever- 
green seedlings  rather  than  attempt  to  grow 
them  from  seed.  If  you  are  going  to  try  pine, 
spruce,  arbor-vitse  or  others  of  our  coniferous 
evergreens,  y,ou  would  probably  be  most  suc- 
cessful in  a  small  way  by  planting  them  in 
boxes.  However,  I  grow  all  I  raise,  which  is 
several  thousand  yearly,  by  sowing  the'seed  in 
the  open  ground,  and  I  scarcely  ever  fail  to 
make  them  grow.  I  sow  the  seed  in  the  spring  as 
early  as  I  can  work  the  ground,  in  rather  light 
soil  where  there  is  a  good  circulation  of  air, 
planting  about  one  half  inch  deep,  and  then 
put  on  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  with  clean 
sand  additional.  Over  the  whole  bed  I  then 
erect  a  screen  of  branches  at  least  six  feet  from 
the  ground.  This  screen  may  consist  of  willow 
or  other  branches  thick  enough  to  keep  out  one 
half  the  sunlight,  so  that  there  will  be  a  little 
play  of  light  and  shadow  over  the  bed.  This 
treatment  allows  of  a  good  circulation  of  air, 
and  yet  protects  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  both  of  which  conditions  are  necessary 
for  success;  they  are,  in  fact,  the  conditions 
prevailing  where  these  seedlings  are  abun- 
dant in  nature.  English  buckthorn  (Rham- 

nus  catharticus)  seed  should  be  washed  from 
the  dried  berries  and  then  sown  in  good,  rich 
soil  about  one  inch  deep.  They  should  grow 
from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  height  the  first 
year,  and  may  be  transplanted  to  a  permanent 
position  at  the  end  of  the  first  season. 

"   ' 


EXTRACTS 
FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 
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From  North  Dakota.— Ramsey  county  is 
one  of  the  best  in  North  Dakota.  It  is  prefer- 
able in  many  ways  to  the  level  Red  river 
valley  counties.  Its  rolling  prairies  have  a 
rich,  deep,  black,  sandy  loam  soil,  easy  to  till 
and  sure  to  produce  well.  It  is  a  splendid 
grass  country,  pasture  being  good  at  all  times, 
except  when  covered  with  snow.  A  large  im- 
migration to  this  part  of  the  state  is  expected 
this  spring.  There  is  some  government  land 
to  be  had  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  the 
railroad.  It  is  the  best  part  of  the  United 
States  for  a  poor  man  to  start  in.  I  came  here 
three  years  ago  without  a  dollar,  and  now 
own  a  good  farm  with  a  four-room  house, 
barn  and  outbuildings,  team,  saddle-pony, 
seven  head  of  cattle,  seeder,  plow,  mower 
and  all  machinery  needed  to  run  a  farm.  We 
raise  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  corn,  peas, 
beans  and  potatoes.  Carrots,  beets  and  all 
other  root  crops  do  extra  well.  In  my  garden 
I  grow  tomatoes,  cabbage,  celery,  onions, 
melons,  squashes,  cucumbers  and  all  veg- 
etables grown  in  northern  states.  All  small 
fruits  do  well.  A  great  many  apple  and  plum 
trees  were  set  out  last  year.  Devil's  lake,  the 
only  large  body  of  salt-water  in  the  North- 
west, lies  partly  in  Ramsey  county.  It  is 
sixty  miles  long  and  ten  miles  wide.  Its 
shores  are  heavily  timbered  with  oak,  ash 
and  elm.  Sweetwater  lake,  ten  miles  long 
and  three  miles  wicfe,  lies  near  the  center  of 
the  county.  Game  is  abundant;  geese,  ducks, 
cranes,  snipe  and  grouse  are  here  in  countless 
thousands,  while  antelope  and  deer  are  found 
to  the  north  and  west.  Our  markets  are  good. 
The  climate  is  rtrv,  bracing  and  healthful. 

Devil's  Lake,  JV.  D.  W.  T. 
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From  Oregon.— Newberg  is  a  town  of  about 
one  thousand  inhabitants,  on  the  Willamette 
river  and  Willamette  railroad,  twenty-five 
miles  from  Portland.  It  has  seven  churches, 
the  Pacific  College,  good,  graded  public  schools, 


DRAIN  TILE  | 


ard  Burned  and  Vitrified. 

Sex  t  agonal.  AddressTallmadge 
"rain  Tile  Co.,  Tallmadge,  O. 


Davis  International  Hand  Cream  Sepa- 
rator, 250lbs  to  300lbs  capacity.  Every 
Separator  guaranteed  first  class,  send  for 
circular.    Agents  wanted.  Address, 
Davis  &  Rankin  Bldg.  &  Mfg.  Co., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

FERTILIZERS  ARE 
UNPROFITABLE 

Unless  they  contain  sufficient  Potash. 
Complete  fertilizers  should  contain  at 
least  6  per  cent  of  Potash.  Fertilizers  for 
Potatoes,  Tobacco,  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
should  contain  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of 
Potash.  Farmers  should  use  fertilizers 
containing  enough  Potash,  or  apply  Potash 
salts,  such  as  Muriate  of  Potash,  Sulphate 
of  Potash  and  Kainit.  For  information 
and  pamphlets,  address  German  Kali 
Works,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


FREE! 

Deaf  a  Quarter  of  a  Century. 

Maize,  Kan.,  Jan.  24,  '94. 
For  many  years  I  suffered 
from  Catarrh  of  the  head  and 
throat,  which  destroyed  my 
hearing,  and  for  twenty-five 
years  I  was  so  deaf  that  I 

could  not  understand  conversation  at  all. 
Could  not  hear  a  clock  strike  by  holding  my 
ear  against  it.  I  had  tried  every  known  rem- 
edy, and  nothing  had  given  me  the  slightest 
relief.  I  obtained  Dr.  Moore's  treatment,  and 
had  not  used  it  three  weeks  until  my  hearing 
began  to  improve,  and  now  I  can  hear  com- 
mon conversation  across  a  room  without  dif- 
ficulty;  can  hear  a  clock  strike  in  an  adjoining 
room,  30  feet  away,  with  the  door  closed,  and 
I  think  I  am  entirely  cured  and  my  hearing 
permanently  restored.  I  urge  all  who  are 
afflicted  as  I  was,  to  obtain  Dr.  Moore's  treat- 
ment. EDWARD  COLEMAN. 

MEDICINES    FOR  THREE  MONTHS' 
TREATMENT  FREE. 

To  introduce  this  treatment  and  prove  be- 
yond doubt  that  it  is  a  positive  cure  for  Deaf- 
ness, Catarrh,  Throat  and  Lung  Diseases,  I 
will,  for  a  short  time,  send  Medicines  for 
three  months'  treatment  free.  Address, 

J.  H.  Moore,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


pressed-brick  works,  two  tile  factories,  one 
sawmill  and  grist-mill,  several  stores,  steam 
laundry  and  no  saloons.  The  Friends  have  a 
large  meeting-house  here.  The  climate  is 
mild,  with  a  great  deal  of  rain  in  the  fall  and 
winter.  Not  much  snow  falls  in  the  valleys. 
The  lowest  point  reached  by  the  mercury  the 
past  winter  was  about  16°  above  zero.  All  kinds 
of  grain,  except  corn,  do  well.  In  many  local- 
ities fruit  growing  is  receiving  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  Nearly  all  kinds  do  well.  Cherries 
grow  so  large  that  they  cannot  be  passed 
through  an  inch  auger-hole.  Oregon  took 
several  prizes  on  her  grains  and  fruits  at  the 
world's  fair.  Any  one  wishing  to  settle  where 
there  are  no  blizzards  or  cyclones,  and  where 
crops  never  fail,  would  "do  well  to  see  this 
country  before  locating.  A.  L.  C. 

Newberg,  Oreg. 

From  Texas.— Our  soil  is  deep  sand,  espec- 
ially adapted  to  the  production  of  water- 
melons, of  which  hundreds  of  acres  are 
planted  to  supply  our  Texas  markets  and  the 
cities  of  northern  and  western  states.  This 
land  also  produces  corn  and  cotton  fairly  well 
when  fertilized  a  little,  and  is  perfection  for 
vegetables,  small  fruits  and  pears.  Our  black 
lands  are  stronger,  producing  corn,  cotton, 
oats,  sorghum,  millet,  etc.,  abundantly,  with 
no  fertilizing  whatever.  Waller  county  has 
just  erected  a  830,000  court-house,  and  our 
county-seat  (Hempstead)  and  surrounding 
country  are  rapidly  building  up  and  furnish- 
ing desirable  homes  to  many  good  people 
from  the  older  states.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
for  many  more  good  people.  We  offer  them 
land  from  $5  to  $25  per  acre,  with  plenty  of 
good  water  and  wood,  with  fields  that  need 
only  to  be  fenced  with  a  few  wires  to  be  ready 
for  the  plow.  L.  L.  R. 

Hempstead,  Texas. 

From  Tennessee.— The  "wildwoods"  of  east- 
ern Tennessee  are  a  most  charming  retreat  in 
the  summer  months.  Our  country  is  one  of 
tropical  bloom  and  beauty,  with  smiling, 
green  valleys  and  densely-wooded  hills.  We 
raise  cereals  and  fruits  of  nearly  all  kinds. 
One  thing  we  lack — population.  We  need  an 
influx  of  enterprising  people  to  give  an  impe- 
tus to  our  ante-bellum  ways;  we  cling  too 
much  to  cur  grandfather's  days.  We  have 
clear  streams,  well  stocked  with  fish,  mean- 
dering through  our  hills  and  valleys,  and 
springs  innumerable.   Land  is  cheap. 

Big  Springs,  Tenth  N.  B. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  JerBey. 


LICE  AND  THEIR  DESTRUCTION. 

This  is  the  season  for  lice,  and 
a  warning  now,  before  the 
warm  weather  begins,  may- 
save  much  valuable  time  and 
labor.  We  have  frequently- 
given  advice  on  the  subject, 
but  our  attention  is  again  called  to  the 
matter  by  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  J. 
R.  Little,  of  Missouri,  who  discusses  the 
problem  in  an  able  manner,  and  we  place 
his  article  here  for  purposes  of  com- 
ment, and  also  to  give  our  readers  the  ben- 
efit of  a  review  of  his  letter.  Mr.  Little 
.says : 

"Will  people  ever  learn  how  to  get  rid 
and  keep  rid  of  hen-lice?  I  am  a  chicken 
crank,  have  been  through  the  mill,  and 
know  what  I  am  talking  about  when  on 
the  louse  problem.  I  can  heartily  sympa- 
thize with  any  one  who  is  not  familiar  with 
the  subject.  In  your  issue  of  April  loth, 
'Mrs.  R.  B.  H.,  Isadora,  Mo.,'  says.:  'The 
little  mites  are  the  most  difficult  for  me  to 
get  rid  of.  I  have  tried  coal-oil,  sulphur, 
carbolic  acid,  etc.,  without  success.'  And 
notwithstanding  she  says  she  has  tried 
kerosene  (coal-oil),  you  prescribe  kerosene. 
How  encouraging  that  must  have  been  to 
her.  No  doubt  she  saw  at  once  that  all  she 
need  do  was  to  use  kerosene  (what  she  calls 
coal-oil),  and  all  would  be  well.  I  have  been 
trying  for  years  to  teach  chicken  raisers 
how  to  kill  lice.  I  even  went  so  far  one 
time  as  to  write  a  poem(  ?)  on  the  subject ; 
but  it  seems  to  be  a  waste  of  ink  and 
paper.  However,  I  feel  philanthropic 
enough  to  make  another  effort,  and  will 
say,  once  for  all,  that  the  way  to  kill  hen- 
lice  is  to  catch  and  burn  them.  Fire,  if 
properly  applied,  is  sure  death  to  lice. 

"Some,  perhaps,  may  think  I  am  jesting, 
but  I  am  not.  I-  am  in'  dead  earnest,  and 
every  word  I  am  saying  is  gospel  truth, 
common  sense  and  practical.  What  1  have 
been  saying,  while  strictly  true,  is  de- 
signed (in  a  way)  to  make  an  impression, 
for  so  many  have  their  say  on  this  subject 
that  most  people  either  pass  over  it  or  read 
and  forget  in  a  minute  what  is  said. 

"There  are  hundreds  of  species  of  bird- 
lice,  but  there  are  practically  two,  and  only 
two,  kinds.  One  kind,  the  big  gray  lice, 
practically  stay  on  the  fowls  all  the  time; 
the  other  kind,  the  'little  mites,'  stay  on 
the  fowls  only  a  part  of  the  time.  I 
don't  know  any  way  I  can  better  illus- 
trate this  than  by  reference  to  the  well- 
known  fact  that  head-lice  habitually  stay 
on  human  heads  all  the  time,  day  and 
night ;  but  bed-bugs  bite  at  night  and  breed 
and  hatch  in  crevices  in  the  bedstead. 
And  so  it  is  with  hen-lice.  The  large  ones 
breed,  hatch,  live  and  die  on  the  fowls; 
but  the  little  mites  only  forage  on  the 
fowls,  and  that  at  night  (excepting  on  set- 
ting hens;  these  they  work  on  at  all 
times),  and  breed,  hatch,  live  and  die  on 
the  roost-poles  and  in  the  walls  and  roof  of 
the  hen-house. 

"Having  learned  the  nature  and  habits 
of  these  pests,  we  can  go  to  work  intelli- 
gently to  destroy  them. 

"The  remedy  is  Persian  insect-powder 
applied  to  the  fowls  for  the  large  lice,  and 
fire  applied  to  the  roost-poles  for  the  little 
ones.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  arrange 
the  roost-poles  so  that  they  can  be  readily 
removed  and  replaced,  and  not  allow  the 
chickens  to  roost  elsewhere  than  on  the 
perches  so  arranged.  As  before  stated,  the 
habit  of  the  mites  is  to  feed  on  the  chick- 
ens after  they  go  to  roost,  and  return  to 
the  under  side  of  the  roost-poles  as  soon 
as  they  get  their  fill,  and  if  there  is  room 
enough  on  the  poles  they  will  all  remain 
there.  If  not,  some  of  them  will  go  to  the 
walls,  and  even  to  the  roof. 

"When  the  premises  have  become  over- 
run with  lice,  it  is  well  to  make  as  many 
holes  and  crevices  for  hiding-places  on  the 
under  sides  of  the  roost-polcs  as  possible, 
as  all  such  traps  will  be  filled  (if  there  are 
lice  enough)  before  any  will  go  to  the 
walls.  For  three  or  four  mornings  in  suc- 
cession turn  the  roost-poles  upside  down 
and  pour  a  stream  of  kerosene  on  them 
from  end  to  end.  Then  stand  them  up  and 
touch  a  match  to  the  lower  end,  allowing 
the  blaze  to  run  to  the  top.  After  this, 
blaze  them  off  once  in  three  or  four  days 
for  a  month,  and  if  the  weather  is  warm 
enough  to  hatch  out  all  the  eggs  that 
may  have  been  in  the  walls,  you  will  not 
have  a  mite  on  the  place,  unless  on  setting 
hens,  pigeons  or  other  fowls  not  roosting 


on  the  poles  thus  treated.  And  don't  you 
forget  it." 

We  have  before  recommended  fire,  but  it 
is  not  a  safe  remedy,  and  is  dangerous  to 
persons  and  property.  Lice  (the  small 
mites)  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the 
roosts  and  buildings  entirely,  but  may  be 
found  on  the  bodies  of  the  hens,  both  day 
and  night,  as  has  been  demonstrated  time 
and  again,  when  catching  a  hen  on  the 
range  and  finding  lice  on  the  hands,  cloth- 
ing, etc.  Fire  cannot  be  applied  to  cracks 
and  crevices,  nor  to  the  hens,  hence  we 
advised  kerorene  emulsion,  as  it  is  much 
cheaper  than  kerosene,  and  is  easily 
sprayed  in  the  shape  of  a  fine  spray,  into 
every  open  space.  If  kerosene  is  applied 
to  the  roost-poles,  etc.,  it  will  destroy  lice 
instantly.  On  the  bodies  of  the  hens  Per- 
sian insect-powder  may  be  applied,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  get  it  well  into  the  feathers. 
If  the.  house  is  made  clean  the  hens  will 
soon  clear  their  bodies  by  the  use  of  the 
dust  bath.  If  kerosene,  or  the  kerosene 
emulsion,  has  failed  to  clear  lice  out  of  the 
poultry-house,  it  is  because  the  application 
was  imperfect,  and  some  of  the  vermin 
escaped.  The  use  of  a  sprayer  throwing  a 
fine  spray,  and  drenching  the  house,  inside 
and  out,  three  or  four  times,  will  effectu- 
ally remove  theni. 


A  COMFORTABLE  POULTRY-HOUSE. 

The  house  illustrated  is  14  feet  long, 
9  feet  wide,  9  feet  high  in  front  and  6 
feet  at  the  rear.  The  slant  in  front  lets 
the  sunlight  come  in  far  back  on  the  floor 
all  day  long.  It  has  two  rooms,  which 
are  divided  by  a  lath  partition.  It  has 
a  double  floor,  with  one  door  at  the 
west  end,  entering  the  laying-room,  and 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Pure-bki;d  Poultry  on  the  Farm.— In 
passing  through  the  country  and  looking  over 
the  barn-yard  fowls,  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  a 
yard  of  nice  fowls,  yet  the  farmer  is  the  man 
'  who  could  raise  the  finest  poultry  if  he  would 
only  purchase  some  good  stock  and  stick  to 
it.  The  men  around  the  towns  are  mostly  the 
ones  who  purchase  fine  poultry,  and  have  a 
hard  time  to  keep  them  pure.  A  good  farmer 
pays  a  fair  price  for  a  pure  sheep  or  a  pure 
hog,  and  breeds  his  mares  to  the  best  all- 
purpose  horse,  yet  he  will  let  his  wife  worry 
with  a  common  inbred  lot  of  dunghills, 
will  stone  them  out  of  the  barn,  is  afraid 
they  might  pick  up  a  grain  of  corn  or 
wheat,  chases  them  to  roost  in  an  old  out- 
shed  or  in  some  dilapidated  tree  to  roost  in 
the  sleet  and  storm,  and  then  complains  that 
there  is  no  money  in  poultry.  I  find  more 
money  made  out  of  my  poultry,  according  to 
capital  invested,  than  in  any  branch  of  indus- 
try on  my  farm.  I  keep  several  different 
breeds,  and  of  course  this  requires  separate 
houses  and  lots,  and  some  extra  expense  in 
buying  new  cockerels  to  keep  up  the  vigor 
and  health  of  my  fowls,  like  all  other  stock. 
To  yield  profit  they  must  have  close  attention, 
and  nothing  will  pay  a  better  per  cent  for 
your  attention  than  the  poultry.  Most  of  our 
farmers  in  this  section  laugh  at  the  idea  of 
making  money  out  of  poultry.  Now,  I  do  not 
expect  every  farmer  to  build  three  or  four 
houses  and  put  ifp  high,  tight  fence*  and  keep 
eight  or  nine  different  breeds  of  poultry. 
I  would  say  right  here,  to  beginners,  after 
ten  years  of  experience  in  the  business,  don't 
buy  cheap,  run-down  stock,  but  try  to  breed 
up.  Sell  off  all  your  dunghills  and  buy  one 
breed  of  whatever  your  ctroice  is,  keep  it  im- 
proved, and  my  word  for  it,  your  wives, 
daughters  and  neighbors  will  take  agreatdeal 
of  interest  in  them,  and  now  where  you  com- 
plain, then  you  will  rejoice.  I  realize  more 
pleasure  from  my  fowls  than  from  all  the  bal- 
ance of  the  stock  on  my  farm.  I  think  a  yard 
of  fine  chickens  looks  like  living  on  a  farm, 
not  staying  on  it.  In  the  future  I  will  give  my 
mode  of  handling  and  the  construction  of 
my  houses  and  lots,  as  well  as  mode  of  feed- 
ing. J.  P.  H. 
Cynlhiana,  Ky. 

Packing  Eggs  for  Shipment.— During  the 
past  season  I  was  very  forcibly  impressed 
by  seeing  eggs  unpacked  that  were  so  poorly 


Com  forta  ble  Poultry -house. 


also  a  door  inside,  entering  the  roosting- 
room.  The  perches  are  two  feet  high  from 
the  floor.  The  cost  of  the  house,  including 
labor,  should  not  exceed  $35.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  there  are  plenty  of  windows, 
hence  the  house  is  well  lighted,  which  is  a 
very  desirable  thing  in  a  poultry-house,  as 
the  hens  desire  light,  or  they  will  go  out- 
side. The  roof  may  be  of  tarred  paper, 
and  the  house  can  be  built  with  but  few 
tools,  as  an  expert  is  not  required.  The 
design  was  sent  us  by  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Brooks,  Conn. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Gapes.— J. S.  A.,  Palmersville,  Tenn.,  writes: 
"What  is  the  best  cure  for  gapes  in  chicks?" 

Reply  :— Give  a  drop  of  spirits  of  turpentine 
on  a  bread  crumb,  as  drawing  the  worms  from 
the  windpipe  is  a  risk.  Scatter  air-slaked 
lime  freely  over  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
chicks. 

Parrots.— S.  P.  O.,  Punta  Gorda,  Florida, 
writes:  "Will  you  please  name  some  book 
treating  on  the  care  of  parrots,  how  to  feed 
and  how  to  train  them  to  talk?" 

Reply:— We  doubt  if  there  is  such  a  book 
published,  as  its  sale  would  be  very  limited. 

Probably  Roup.— W.  P.,  Napa,  Cal.,  writes : 
"The  combs  and  wattles  of  my  chickens  turn 
yellow,  and  they  remain  ill  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  then  die.  I  have  lost  some  turkeys, 
also." 

Reply:— The  disease  is  the  roup,  and  is  con- 
tagious, as  well  as  difficult  to  cure.  The  labor 
of  giving  a  remedy  by  handling  each  fowl 
daily  is  an  obstacle.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of 
liquid  carbolic  acid  to  every  gallon  of  the 
drinking-water,  and  disinfect  the  premises 
several  times.  It  is  best  to  destroy  the  birds, 
thoroughly  disinfect,  and  procure  other  stock. 

Donble.yolk  Esrss.— Mrs.  S.  T,  High  wood, 
Conn.,  writes:  "Our  hens  lay  double-yolk 
eggs,  and  some  of  the  eggs  have  three  yolks. 
The  last  one  was  bloody  inside.  What  is  the 
cause?" 

Reply:— It  is  due  to  the  hens  being  overfed 
with  grain,  and  excessive  fat,  which  obstructs 
the  generative  organs.  The  remedy  is  to  feed 
but  once  a  day,  giving  only  one  quarter  of  a 
meal,  and  providing  litter,  in  which  the  hens 
should  be  induced  to  scratch  and  work. 

Cutting  Green  Food. — E.  F.  C,  Rockford, 
111.,  writes:  "How  short  should  green  food, 
such  as  clover,  be  cut  for  fowls?" 

Reply:— The  pieces  should  not  be  over  half 
an  inch  in  length,  and  the  shorter  the  better. 


The  "Western  Trail" is  published  quarter- 
ly by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Railway.  It  tells  how  to  get  a  farm  in  the 

West,  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you  gratis  for  one 
year.  Send  name  and  address  to  "Editor 
Western  Trail,  Chicago,"  and  receive  it  one 
year  free.  John  Sebastian,  G.  P.  A. 


packed  as  to  almost  arouse  my  indignation  ; 
to  think  that  any  one  professing  to  ship 
choice  eggs  for  hatching  should  be  so  lacking 
in  judgment,  to  say  nothing  of  knowledge  or 
experience  in  the  matter.  The  package  con- 
sisted of  thirty-nine  eggs,  packed  in  a  small, 
limber  basket,  laid  loosely  in  a  lot  of  sawdust, 
many  of  them  touching  each  other.  Two  of 
them  were  broken,  and  the  greatest  wonder 
of  the  whole  matter  was  that  they  were  not 

all  broken.  They  were  certainly  thick-shelled 
and  carefully  handled.  The  eggs  were  of  all 
sizes,  from  the  largest  to  many  that  were 
scarcely  larger  than  guinea  eggs.  Here  is  an 
excellent  way  to  pack  them:  In  the  first 
place,  I  get  first-class  cedar  baskets,  which  are 
very  light,  and  at  the  same  time  stiff  and  firm. 
They  should  be  about  ten  inches  square  and 
ten  inches  deep,  so  as  to  hold  two  or  three 
sittings ;  but  for  one  sitting  about  seven  inches 
square  and  the  same  in  depth.  Having  pro- 
cured a  number  one  basket,  I  proceed  about 
as  follows:  I  take  a  piece  of  paper  about  six 
inches  square,  place  the  large  end  of  the  egg 
in  the  center  of  the  paper,  drawing  it  up  and 
twisting  it  around  the  small  end;  put  a  paper 
in  the  bottom,  cover  the  bottom  with  sawdust 
or  chaff  about  two  inches  deep,  then  place  in 
a  layer  of  eggs,  just  so  they  will  not  touch  by 
about  an  inch,  and  press  the  packing  down 
between  them  firmly,  covering  tbem  up  well 
with  a  good  layer  of  the  packing  material. 
You  are  then  ready  for  the  second  course  of 
eggs.  Having  your  basket  filled  and  a  good 
course  of  chaff  on  top,  you  are  ready  for  the 
cover,  which  should  be  a  good,  strong  piece  of 
new  muslin,  which  only  costs  five  cents  a 
yard.  Sew  in  with  good,  coarse  hemp  twine 
and  a  saddler's  needle,  sewing  through  the 
sides  of  the  basket,  just  under  the  rim.  For 
this  reason  you  will  find  the  cedar  very  nice, 
being  easy  to  sew  through.  After  having  put 
on  your  label,  "Eggs  for  hatching.  Handle 
with  care,"  it  is  about  ready  for  shipment.  It 
is  but  very  little  more  trouble  to  get  them  up 
in  good  shape.  My  father  taught  me  that 
"what  was  worth  doing  at  all  was  worth  doing 
well,"  and  I  see  how  important  it  is  every  day 
of  my  life.  J.  B.  S. 

'Cairo,  III. 

A  Roup  Cure.— I  saw  in  your  paper  of  Jan- 
uary 15,  1894,  under  the  title  of  "The  Poultry- 
yard,"  that  roup  in  chickens  is  incurable,  but 
as  we  in  western  Kansas  often  have  the  dis- 
ease in  our  flocks,  and  have  a  cure,  I  thought 
I  would  send  it  to  you,  as  It  Is  cheap  and  a 
sure  cure.  Take  .three  large  pine  knots  and 
set  them  on  fire,  and  then  throw  a  handful  of 
sulphur  over  the  knots,  so  as  to  smoke  the 
fowls  until  they  sneeze.  Repeat  for  three 
mornings,  then  stop  for  nine  days,  and  repeat 
again  if  any  signs  remain.  I  have  never 
found  it  necessary  to  repeat  often.    Mrs.  N. 

Hoxie,  Kan. 

A  Cheap  Mess  for  Fowls.— Take  a  piece  of 
liver,  rough  beef,  or  even  blood  (about  a 
pound)  and  boil  it  to  pieces  in  half  a  gallon  of 
water,  adding  more  when  too  much  has  evap- 
orated.   While  boiling,  add  half  a  pint  of 


soaked  beans,  the  same  of  rice  and  the  same 
of  linseed-meal.  When  the  whole  is  cooked, 
add  salt  to  taste  and  thicken  with  two  parts 
ground  oats,  one  part  bran,  one  part  middlings 
and  one  of  corn-meal.  Add  the  mixed  ground 
;  grain  until  the  mess  has  thickened  to  a  stiff 
dougb.  If  it  burns  a  little  no  barm  will  be 
done.  If  milk  should  be  convenient  it  may 
also  be  added,  either  as  curds,  buttermilk,  or 
in  any  other  shape.  When  boiling,  add  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  bread  soda  to  the  water.  This 
food  may  be  cooked  in  the  shape  of  cakes  and 
crumbled  for  the  fowls,  or  fed  in  the  soft 
state.  A  teaspoonful  is  sufficient  for  each 
hen.  Just  before  adding  the  ground  grain, 
chopped  clover  may  be  placed  in  the  boiler 
also.  l  A.  G. 

Peoria,  UU 
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WHY? 

Why  ie  the  wrong  so  strong, 

And  the  right  so  weak  and  poor  ? 
Why  goes  black  bread  to  the  patient  man, 

And  gold  to  the  evil-doer  ? 

Why  dies  the  noble  cause 

We  periled  life  to  save. 
While  the  baleful  growth  of  an  upstart  sin 

O'ershadows  a  nation's  grave  ? 

Why  died  that  widow's  son  ? 

He  was  all  she  had  to  bless. 
The  children  crowd  'round  the  selfish  heart. 

And  gain  but  a  cold  caress. 

Who  reads  the  riddle  right  ? 

And  who  can  answer  why 
The  clouds  sweep  over  our  mortal  life  ? 

Not  you,  brave  priest,  nor  I. 

Why  came  a  throbbing  pain 

To  that  heart  so  firm  and  fair. 
While  the  crown  of  wealth  an  I  blithesome  health 

Some  lesser  angel  wear. 

Why  went  that  younfe  lifo  out 

On  honor's  perilous  road  ? 
The  carping  tongue  and  the  jealous  mind 

Stay  here  to  wound  and  goad. 

A  picture  once  I  saw — 

Three  crosses  against  the  sky  ; 
And  the  heaviest  cross "waB  the  highest 
one — 

Perhaps  that  answers  why. 


and  was  making  monosyllabic  replies  to  a 
lady  at  her  right. 

"My  father  had  cause  to  know  him  very 
well,"  the  man  continued,  watching  Mine. 
Lebrun  narrowly  while  he  spoke.  "He,  Leto- 
rey,  went  security  for  a  friend  of  his,  and 
when  the  debt  was  not  paid,  all  he  owned  be- 
longed by  law  to  my  father— house,  land,  nig- 
gers, everything.  You  see,  my  governor  used 
to  be  an  overseer,  and  he  knows  how  to  man- 
age 'em."  • 

"But  he  didn't  take  all  the  poor  man  had, 
did  be?"  asked  Florette,  full  of  sympathy. 

Watson  smiled  sardonically,  and  added  : 

"Well,  no,  not  quite,  but  'twasn't  our  fault 
that  we  didn't.  By  the  way,  there's  a  queer 
story  connected  with  that  affair  which  might 
interest  you  all  if  you  care  to  hear  it." 

"And  we  do,  we  do,"  cried  Florette,  clap- 
ping her  hands,  while  her  eyes  sparkled  with 
pleasurable  excitement.  "Ah,  comme  mon- 
sieur, il  est  bon.  I  do  love  to  listen  to  a 
stbry." 

"Clarisse,  open  the  window,"  said  Mme. 
Lebrun  in  French,  speaking  under  her  breath, 
and  as  Watson  began  he  observed  that  her 
hands  were  trembling  violently. 

"Let  me  see,"  he  said,  leisurely  peeling  an 
apricot.  "It  was  all  of  fourteen  years  ago 
when  the  crash  came,  an'  the  day  after  it 
happened,  my  father  an'  me  went  up  to 


nigger  blood  in  their  veins,  an'  plenty  of  'em 
are  as  white  as— as  you  are.  They  don't  want 
to  mix  up  with  the  darkies,  as  a  rule,  an'  the 
white  folks  won't  have  nothin'to  do  with  'em, 
so  I  reckin  they  must  have  a  devilish  tough 
time  of  it.  But  as  I  was  say'in',  the  mornin' 
of  the  sale  father  an'  me  went  to  Letorey's, 
an'  took  an  inventory  of  things,  an'  'twas 
about  ten  o'clock  before  we  missed  Marie. 
Letorey,  he  swore  he  thought  she  must  be 
there— never  did  know  whether  he  was  lyin' 
or  not,  but  at  any  rate  she  wasn't,  so  we  felt 
sure  she  had  run  off,  an'  we  started  out  to 
track  her  down." 

"You  will  please  excuse  me,"  said  madame, 
with  a  scarcely  perceptible  catch  in  her 
words. 

She  arose  from  her  seat  abruptly,  and 
steadied  herself  by  the  back  of  her  chair. 

"I  feel  faint,  and  must  go  to  my  room." 

"Mr;  Watson  says  there  isn't  much  more, 
ma  chere,"  Florette  called  after  her,  "and  I 
will  be  with  you  in  a  moment.  Go  to  her, 
Clarisse.  Oh,  tell  me  you  did  not  catch  the 
poor  creature,"  she  went  on,  addressing  the 
narrator. 

"Blamed  if  we  did,"  he  answered  after  a 
pause,  "but  it  wasn't  for  the  lack  of  tryin'. 
We  put  the  hounds  on  her  trail,  an'  traced  her 
to  Royal  street,  where  she  doubled  on  us,  but 
we  found  the  track  again  near  Canal,  an'  step 


To  wave  the  banner  and  the  wreath 
Was  the  privilege  of  the  Jew  ; 

But  the  boon  to  carry  that  heavy  cross 
Was  reserved,  dear  Lord,  for  you. 


The  Octoroon's  Daughter 


BY  PAUL  S.  KIRKLAND. 

Chapter  IV. 
s — -jm-  adame  Marie  Le- 
w  /I  "brun's  select  pen- 
sion, at  No.  20G 
Rue  Basse,  was, 
and  had  bSen  for 
some  dozen  years, 
a  favorite  rendez- 
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vous  for  Americans  visiting  the 
French  capital. 

Tiie  old  white,  four-storied  house, 
the  high  wall,  and  the  two  big  iron 
gates  shutting  in  the  court  of  grass 
"and  bright  flowers  formed  a  pleas- 
ant picture,  a  glad  surprise  in  this 
busy  street.  A  restful,  home-like 
air  seemed  to  linger  about  the 
place,  and  as  madame  and  her 
beautiful  daughter,  Mademoiselle 
Florette,  spoke  English  as  fluently 
as  French,  the  American  habitues, 
not  so  blest,  asked  and  received 
from  these  two  much  useful  infor- 
mation relative  to  Paris. 

Florette,  her  motherls  only  child, 
a  girl  of  eighteen,  was  fresh  from 
school  at  a  neighboring  convent, 
with  life  and  its  possibilities,  its 
disillusions  before  her.  Tall  and 
slender,  marvelously  beautiful,  as 
a  face  of  Murillo,  she  seemed  the 
embodiment  of  pulsating,  joyous 
youth. 

To-day  a  Mr.  Hancock,  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  John  Watson,  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  had  been 
enrolled  among  the  guests  of  Mme. 
Lebrun,  and  for  the  first  time,  at 
the  six  o'clock  dinner,  they  had 
met  Florette. 

"Ah,  mademoiselle,"  vouchsafed 
Mr.  Hancock  as  the  meal  pro- 
gressed,  "you    should  persuade 
your  mother  to  take  you  to  Amer- 
ica for  a  vfMt.   It  is  a  great  country 
— a  young  giant— and  we  are  not 
half  such  barbarians  as  you  peo- 
ple in  Europe  believe.  We  haven't 
any  crowned  heads,  to  be  sure,  but 
there  are  the  southern  nabobs, 
with  their  African  slaves  at  their  beck  and 
call.   Mr.  Watson  here  is  among  their  number, 
I  believe.  Aren't  you,  Watson?"  turning  to 
him. 

"Well,  we  own  cart-loads  of  niggers,"  Wat- 
son replied,  laughing,  "if  that  goes  to  make  up 
this  class  of  big-bugs." 

Just  here  a  dainty  teacup  slipped  from 
Mme.  Lebrun's  hand,  and  was  shivered  upon 
the  polished  oak  floor. 

"How  awkward  of  me,"  she  said  in  her 
usual  low  tone,  her  olive  cheeks  much  flushed. 
"Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  lived 
in  New  Orleans,  "Mr.  Watson  ?" 

The  man  looked  up,  amazed. 

"No,  madam,  I  did  not  say  so,"  he  rejoined, 
"but oddly  enough,  I  did  live  very  near  there- 
once,  and  my  father  before  me.  Have  you  ac- 
quaintances over  there,  of  my  name?  I  didn't 
know  you  had*  ever  been  to  the  States." 

"Oh,  yes  she  has,"  interrupted  Florette,  "she 
used  to  live  there  once— a  long,  long  time  ago, 
when  I  was  a  baby,  I  believe.  And  she  often 
tells  me  about  the  place,  and  some  French 
people  who  were  very  kind  to  her.  Who  were 
they,  mama,  the  Letoreys?" 

"The  Letoreys,"  repeated  Watson,  gen- 
uinely astonished.  "I  wonder  if  they  could 
be  the  same  family.  Was  the- man's  name 
Victor?" 

"Yes,  yes,  that's  i-fc.  Do  you  know  them, 
too?"  Florette  inquired,  interested. 
Madame  had  grown  suddenly  ghastly  pale, 


love.  You  do  not.  understand,  ma  petite, 
what  a  hard  struggle  it  has  been  for  us  to  eke 
out  a  living,  and  this  man,  whatever  else  he 
is,  is  rich,  and  money  is  a  power.  Henri  is  a 
young,  unknown  lawyer,  barely  able  to  sup- 
port himself.  I  have  not  been  strong  of  late, 
and— and— if  anything  should  happen,  I  would 
die  happier  to  know  that  you  were  provided 
for." 

"Hush,  mama,  hush!"  cried  Florette, hiding 
her  face  in  her  mother's  lap,  "God  is  good— he 
will  not  take  you  from  me,  and  while  we  are 
together,  what  matters  anything  else.  lean 
wait  for  my  Henri." 

For  some  moments  there  was  silence  be- 
tween them,  while  the  fire-light  threw  gro- 
tesque shadows  of  them  against  the  wall. 

"Mama,"  Florette  queried,  speaking  first, 
"tell  me  something  of  my  father.  Did  you 
love  him?" 

"Yes,  dear,  I  thought  so  then,"  came  the 
answer,  very  faint,  "but  I  was  hardly  more 
than  a  child." 

"How  old  were  you  when  you  were  mar- 
ried?" the  girl  continued. 

"Much  younger  than  I  should  like  you  to 
be,"  the  mother  replied  vaguely. 

"Well,  why  doyou  never  tell  me  about  him? 
Was  he  as  poor  as  Henri  ?  Did  he  love  me  be- 
cause I  looked  like  him,  and  what  became  of 
your  slaves?    Everybody    has   them  over 
there." 

"I  am  tired,  Madam  Lebrun  said, 
gently  putting  her  daughter  from 
her.  "It  makes  my  headache  to 
talk  so  much,  so  come  kiss  mama 
good-night,  and  run  off  to  bed.  it 
is  later  than  I  thought." 

"But  you  will  tell  me  about  it  all 
some  other  time,  won't  you, 
mama,  dear,"  pleaded  the  girl, 
pausing  on  the  threshold,  and 
looking  back  over  her  shoulder. 

"Some  other  time,  some  other 
time,  my  child,"  the  woman  re- 
peated evasively,  smiling  wearily 
as  Florette  disappeared  in  the  hall. 
Then  with  the  abandon  of  despair, 
she  sank  upon  her  knees,  and 
sobbed  passionately :  "Oh,  my  God, 
he  merciful!  Show  me  the  way. 
My  burden  is  so  heavy,  and  the 
road  so  dark.  But  heavenly  fath- 
er, don't  visit  my  sin  on  my  child. 
Let  me  suffer,  but  spare  her— spare 
her!" 

The- dawn  was  flushing  the  East 
before  Mme.  Lebrun  closed  her 
eyes  iu  sleep.  Since  the  day  of 
Watson's  coming,  a  demon  of  un- 
rest had  dogged  her  footsteps. 
Over  and  over  again  she  asked 
herself,  was  it  accident  or  design 
that  brought  him  to  her  house — 
that  prompted  him  to  tell  at  her 
table  the  story  of  the  octoroon's 
escape. 

He  repelled  her  as  a  serpent 
would  have  done,  yet  she  knew  he 
loved  Florette,  and  she  felt  if  the 
girl  could  be  brought  to  consent  to 
a  marriage  with  him,  no  selfish 
prejudice  of  hers  must  intrude  to 
keep  them  apart.  He  was  not  the 
husband  she  would  have  Cjosen, 
but  with  Florette  as  his  wife— 
under  her  gentle  tutelage,  some 
latent  spark  of  nobility  might  be 
developed. 


'HOW  DARE  Y 


adjust  matters.  I  was  just  twenty-two  at  that 
time,  and  as  I'm  crowdin'  thirty-six  pretty 
close  now.  I'm  sure  about  the  date.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  next  mornin'  at  half-past  nine 
everythi  ng  was  to  be  sold  at  auction,  an'  we,  of 
course,  were  to  bid  in  whatever  we  wanted. 
Well,  to  start  at  the  first  of  it,  though,  my 
father  tried  the  year  before  the  sale  three 
times  to  buy  Marie— Mrs.  Letorey's  octoroon 
maid.  She  had  a  chap,  too,  about  three  years 
old,  an'  although  we  didn't  want  her,  we 
offered  a  big  price  for  the  youngster  just  to 
get  the  mother.  He  was  willin'  to  do  the 
fair  an'  square  thing,  understan'.  But  do  you 
think  they  would  sell?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  She 
an'  Mrs.  Letorey  had  been  raised  together,  or 
somethin'  like  that,  an'  she  was  a  sort  of  pet 
in  the  family.  An'  that  nigger  had  all  the 
airs  an'  graces  of  a  real  lady— deuced  pretty 
she  was,  too,  with  her  big  black  eyes.  Beg- 
gin'  your  pardon,  Mme.  Lebrun,  she  wasn't 
very  different  from  what  you  might  have  been 
at  her  age,  an'  since  I  come  to  think  of  it, 
Mademoiselle  Florette  here  must  be  about  as 
old  as  her  brat  would  have  been.  Strange, 
ain't  it?" 

Again  Mme.  Lebrun  had  spoken  to  her 
maid,  and  she  brought  her  a  cut-glass  scent- 
bottle.   Florette  was  all  wrapt  attention. 

"How  very  singular,"  she  exclaimed.  "Are 
the  octoroons  real  negroes?" 

"Oh,"  the  man  replied,  "we  call  'em  so  over 
home.  "But  they  have  just  got  adrop  or  so  of 


SHE  CRIED. 


by  step  we  traced  her  to  the  steamer  Mary 
Ann.  But  before  we  got  there,  the  devilish 
old  cockle-shell  had  weighed  anchor,  an' was 
on  her  way  to  France.  We  yelled,  an'  waved, 
tryin'  to  make  somebody  on  board  see  or  hear 
us,  but  they  either  didn't  or  wouldn't,  an* 
then  we  manned  a  boat  an'  started  off  after 
them,  but  we  never  caught  'em,  an'  I  am  to- 
day just  three  thousand  dollars  or  more  out  of 
pocket  in  consequence.  She  was  a  spunky 
hussy,  an'  would  have  done  some  tall  fightin' 
before  we  tamed  her,  I  reckin." 


Chapter  V. 
"My  child,"  said  Mme.  Lebrun  one  evening, 
as  mother  and  daughter  sat  together  in,  the 
former's  room,  "Mr.  Watson  is  growing 
marked  in  his  attentions  to  you,  and  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  ask  if  you  could  ever  care  for 
him." 

"No,  mama,  darling,  a  thousand  times  no," 
the  girl  cried  emphatically,  trying  to  look  into 
madame's  averted  face.  "He  fills  me  with  a 
loathing  that  I  hardly  comprehend,  and  since 
I  heard  him  tell  about  that  poor  woman  he 
tried  to  track  down  with  hounds,  I  feel 
almost  afraid  of  him.  Were  I  free  as  air  I 
would  not  marry  him,  but  my  heart  belongs 
to  Henri." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  rejoined  the  mother,  ten- 
derly stroking  her  daughter's  hair,  "but  there 
are  other  things  to  be  considered  in  marriage, 
my  dear— some  of  them  more  important  than 


Chapter  VI. 
So  the  days  slipped  by.  and  John 
Watson,  well  pleased  with  his  new 
abode,  still  lingered.  He  showered 
upon  Florette  with  a  lavish  hand, 
flowers,  bonbons,  books,  music, 
and  once  there  came  the  present 
of  a  diamond  locket,  which  was 
promptly  returned.  With  dogged 
determination,  undaunted  alike 
by  slight  or  rebuff,  he  persisted  in 
his  attentions.  Twice  he  had  seen 
Florette  in  company  with  Henri, 
and  there  had  on  these  two  occasions  come 
over  his  face  a  something  as  transient  as  the 
flare  of  flame— a  look  of  low,  animal  cunning, 
of  treachery,  of  relentless  hate,  that  sent  a 
chill  to  the  young  girl's  heart. 

But  he  was  unremitting  in  his  kindness,  and 
at  times  Florette  felt  almost  guilty  that  she 
could  not  give  him  at  least  friendship  in  re- 
turn for  his  love.  He  made  no  attempt  to 
hide  his  infatuation  for  her— all  who  ran 
might  read— but  she  studiously  avoided  him 
at  all  times,  and  he  had  never  succeeded  in 
seeing  her  alone. 

She  was  to-day  out  in  the  court  reading. 
The  wicker  chair  In  which  she  sat  was  turned 
away  from  the  entrance,  and  it's  high  back, 
with  the  odd  little  scoop  above  it,  not  only 
protected  her  from  the  sunshine,  but  almost 
concealed  her  from  view.  Hearing  steps  upon 
the  gravel  walk  near  her,  she  raised  her  head, 
to  find  John  Watson  standing  beside  her.  Her 
first  impulse  was  to  drop  her  book  and  run 
into  the  house,  but  being  innately  polite,  and 
afraid  of  seriously  offending  him,  she  retained 
her  seat. 

"You  didn't  know  I  was  eomin',  or  you 
would  have  cut  for  some  otherplace,  wouldn't 


you  ; 


he  asked,  laughing,  as  he  sat  on  the 


grass  at  her  feet. 

"Maybe  so,"  she  answered,  smiling  down  at 
him. 

"You  look  like  a  picture,  sittin'  in  there,"  he 
continued,  taking  out  his  knife  and  begin- 
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uing  to  whittle.  "I  wish  I  was  an  artist;  I 
would  paint  you  as  you  look  now." 

"Perhaps  I  might  not  sit  for  you,"  the  girl 
announced  naively,  with  a  pretty  little  moue. 

"An'  by  George,  I  believe  you  wouldn't,  you 
contrary  vixen,  if  you  thought  I  wanted  you 
to  do  it,"  the  man  retorted.  "What  makes 
you  treat  me  like  that,  anyway?  You  can 
stroll  about  all  day  with  that  darned  wax- 
mustached,  bewbiskered  French  chap,  but 
when  1  come  about,  you  are  as  skittish  as  a 
filly. 

A  warm  flush  suffused  Florette's cheeks,  and 
she  sat  with  her  eyes  upon  her  book,  while 
the  toe  of  one  dainty  slipper,  peeping  from 
beneath  her  skirts,  tapped  the  ground  impa- 
tiently. 

"Florette,"  Watson  said  presently  (he  had 
never  called  her  so  before),  "I  am  not,  I 
know,  what  might  be  called  a  society  fellow, 
an' maybe  I  ain't  as  good-lookin'  as  a  lot  of 
other  men,  but  you  know  the  old  sayin', 
'beauty  is  but  skin  deep,  and  ugly  to  the 
bone',  an'  I'm  as  rich  as  'most  any  of  'em.  I 
know  you  an'  your  ma  are  poor,  an'  I  reckin 
you  find  it  tight  squeezin'  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  but  that  don't  cut  no  figger  with  me. 
When  a  man  is  in  love.nothin'  else  much  ain't 
goin'  to  stand  in  his  way,  an'  I  love  you  better 
than  I  ever  loved  anybody  in  my  life.'' 

He  had  never  seemed  so  hideous  to  her  be- 
fore, yet  he  fascinated  her  as  a  cat  might  have 
done  a  bird,  and  she  was  powerless  to  move  or 
speak.  His  small,  deep-set  blue  eyes  from 
under  their  shaggy  brows  rested  upon  her 
hungrily,  gloatingly,  and  he  held  with  his 
own,  one  of  her  hands  with  a  vise-like  grip. 

"Say  the  word,  little  girl,"  he  continued, 
"an'  you,,  an'  the  old  lady,  too,  shall  never 
know  another  wish  ungratified,  if  money  can 
do  It." 

Over  in  the  distance  a  church-bell  was  ring- 
ing, and  the  scent  of  the  flowers  lingered  on 
the  breeze.  Taking  her  silence  for  consant, 
Watson  passed  one  arm'  around  the  girl's 
waist,  and  with  a  quick,  sudden  gesture,  he 
drew  her  down  to  him  and  pressed  his  lips 
upon  hers. 

The  next  instant  Florette  sprang  to  her 
feet,  overturning  the  chair,  and  panting  with 
rage,  confronted  him. 

"How  dared  you!"  she  cried,  her  breast 
heaving,  her  eyes  flashing  fire.  "You  knew  I 
did  not  love  you  before  you  spoke  a  word,  and 
if  you  were  the  last  man  on  earth,  I  never 
would  marry  you.  You  are  a  mean  coward  to 
take  advantage  of  a  defenseless  girl,  and  I  hate 
you!  I  despise  you!  I  loathe  you!"  in  trem- 
ulous crescendo.  "There,  do  you  hear?"  and 
flinging  her  book  to  the  ground,  she  fled 
through  the  front  door,  and  up  to  her  own 
room. 

Only  the  old  concierge  heard  (and  she  did 
not  understand)  the  curse  that  Watson 
burled  after  the  retreating  girl. 

"Damn  you:"  he  muttered  between  his 
teeth,  "I  can  wait— I  can  bide  my  time.  Ven- 
geance is  sweet." 

[  To  be  contin  ued.] 


years.  This  band  of  learned  and  active  men 
could  not  fail  to  be  incited  to  the  study  of  the 
very  frequent  earthquakes  of  Tokio  and 
vicinity  (when  we  take  all  Japan  into  account 
there  are  on  an  average  two  shocks  daily), 
l  and  it  is  chiefly  to  the  members  of  theSeismo- 
I  logical  Society  of  Japan  that  we  owe  the 
science  of  earthquake  measurement. 


WHAT  IS  AN  EARTHQUAKE? 

Strange  enough,  the  true  conception  of  the 
nature  of  an  earthquake  shock  is  of  very 
recent  origin.  It  is  only  within  the  past  ten 
years  that  the  science  of  the  measurement  of 
earthquakes  has  been  placed  on  a  sure  basis, 
and  it  is  hardly  more  than  a  generation  since 
the  first  steps  were  taken  in  this  direction. 

From  the  time  of  the  ancients  until  the 
middle  of  our  own  century  the  phenomena  of 
earthquakes  had  been  observed  and  described 
on  countless  occasions.  But  if  any  one  will 
look  over  the  pages  of  Humboldt's  "Cosmos" 
(published  in  1844)  which  summarize  the  then 
existing  knowledge  on  this  subject,  he  will 
find  almost  no  sign  that  earthquakes  are  to  be 
studied  like  other  mechanical  motions.  The 
effects  of  the  great  Neapolitan  earthquake  of 
1857  were  so  studied  by  Mr.  Robert  Mallet,  a 
distinguished  engineer,  and  his  most  inter- 
esting work,  in  two  profusely-illustrated  vol- 
umes, is  perhaps  the  first  in  which  an  attempt 
is  made  to  attack  the  problem  from  its 
mechanical  side.  His  study  of  the  destruc- 
tion due  to  the  earthquake  was  intentled  to 
lead  to  the  knowledge  of  the  intensity  of  the 
individual  blows  or  impulses.  But  in  fact,  an 
earthquake  is  not  made  up  of  blows  at  all.  It 
is  a  continuous  series  of  intricate  twistings 
and  oscillations  in  all  possible  directions,  up 
and  down,  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  of 
the  greatest  irregularity  both  in  intensity  and 
direction.  Frequently  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  find  among  these  any  single  impulse  at  all 
adequate  to  do  the  damage  which  is  actually 
observed.  This  damage  is  not  done  by  a  blow ; 
it  is  done  by  the  combination  of  many  small 
motions  and  twistings  taking  place  in  many 
directions.  On  account  of  this  fundamental 
misconception  of  the  nature  of  an  earth- 
quake, most  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
Mr.  Mallet  are  not  valid,  and  his  methods 
generally  do  not  lead  to  correct  results.  But 
nevertheless,  the  spirit  in  which  the  question 
was  approached  was  the  true  one,  and  he  is 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  modern  science  of 
earthquake  measurement. 

This  science  had  its  birth  in  the  'city  of 
Tokio  only  a  few  years  ago.  Within  the  last 
dozen  years  the  university  of  Tokio  has 
brought  together  a  great  number  of  foreigners 
of  ambition  and  learning  to  constitute  its 
faculty.  We  shrewdly  suspect  that  in  many 
cases  they  had  few  prescribed  duties, and  that 
the  instruments  and  laboratories  for  research 
were  often  lacking,  at  least  in  the  earlier 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  HOSPITALITY. 

To  know  how  to  entertain  is  one  of  the  fine 
arts  of  life,  and  one  which,  by  the  way,  is  not 
as  common  as  it  might  be.  The  stranger 
within  our  gates  has  a  very  comprehensive 
claim  upon  us.  Those  whom  we  invite  are 
as  a  rule  people  for  whom  we  have  consid- 
erable regard,  and  this  should  be  exhibited  in 
the  ever-thoughtful  effort  to  make  them  as 
comfortable  as  possible  and  to  studiously  avoid 
whatever  will  make  ripples  and  ruffles  on  the 
surface  of  daily  events. 

One  of  the  most  artistic  of  hostesses  declares 
that  her  guests  are,  for  the  time,  the  sov- 
ereigns of  the  situation,  that  everything  is 
subordinate  to  their  pleasure  and  entertain- 
ment. Occasionally  she  finds  guests  who  fully 
respond  to  her  spirit,  and  then  the  season  is  a 
perpetual  delight.  Sometimes  the  guests  are 
thoughtless,  careless,  indifferent,  and  not  at 
all  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  that  rules  the 
house.  Then  a  compromise  with  circum- 
stances is  necessary,  and  the  visit  is  gotten 
along  with  in  the  easiest  possible  fashion. 
The  invitation  is  not  always  repeated;  for,  as 
she  argues,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  devote 
one's  time  to  people  who  cannot  appreciate 
the  courtesies  they  receive. 

The  proper  way  to  entertain  and  be  enter- 
tained should  be  a  part  of  the  education  of 
every  child.  There  are  few  things  more  an- 
noying than  a  guest  for  whose  comfort  every 
effort  is  made,  but  who  neither  understands 
nor  appreciates  what  is  being  done,  and  is 
ever  ready  to  protest  against  some  arrange- 
ment or  to  propose  something  different. 

Children  should  be  instructed  in  their  treat- 
ment of  guests,  for.the  laws  of  hospitality  are 
or  should  be  binding  upon  all  persons.  If  you 
invite  a  guest,  entertain  him  royally.  If  he  is 
not  appreciative,  make  him  happy  while  he 
stays,  but  do  not  invite  him  the  second  time. 

There  are  many  people  who  wonder  why 
they  never  receive  a  second  invitation  to  cer- 
tain houses.  Neither  their  hostess  nor  their 
fellow-guests  have  any  doubts  as  to  the  rea- 
son why.  They  have  not  made  themselves 
sufficiently  agreeable  to  be  welcomed  on 
future  occasions. 

Visiting,  especially  in  a  country  house,  is 
something  that  must  be  managed  as  a  fine  art 
in  o'rder  to  be  at  its  best.  There  is  little  mid- 
dle ground  in  matters  of  this  sort.  One  is 
either  very  happy  and  comfortable  or  very 
much  the  other  way. 

There  are  a  few  more  delightful  things  than 
a  season  at  such  a  place  when  everything  is 
right,  but  woe  betide  those  who  chance  to 
strike  an  injudiciously  selected  company,  or 
one  that  contains  a  fidgety  persjon  or  the  inex- 
perienced guest. 


A  VAST  ARMY  OF  WORKERS. 

A  statistical  writer  has  figured  it  out  that 
more  than  200,000  women  in  New  York  City 
earn  their  living.  Of  these,  seven  percent  are 
widows,  or  wives  divorced  from  their  hus- 
bands, and  27.000,  or  more  than  ten  per  cent, 
are  married  women. 

The  wages  vary  from  81.50  to  813  per  week; 
the  poorest  pay  is  given  to  women  who  seam 
linen,  etc.  In  the  bookbinding  shops,  in  the 
glove  factories,  in  the  carpet  weaving  facto- 
ries, etc.,  the  wages  range  between  84  and  87. 
Bookkeepers  receive  about  87  a  week;  women 
engaged  in  cigar  manufactories,  89;  ^mil liners, 
silk  weavers  and  typewriters,  810  a  week: 
shorthand  clerks,  812,  and  women  sewing 
furs,  813. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  it  should  be 
understood  that  a  weekly  pay  of  81.50  must 
be  considered  rather  as  a  remuneration  for  a 
child  than  for  a  woman ;  namely,  to  the  so- 
called  cash-fgirls,  who  in  the  large  shops  bring 
the  sold  goods  and  the  cash  from  the  counter 
to  the  cashier,  and  then  take  the  goods  back 
to  the  person  who  sold  them.  These  girls  are 
generally  thirteen  to  fifteen  years  old,  al- 
though they  are  not  legally  allowed  to  begin 
work  until  fourteen  years  old. 

The  price  paid  for  making  cheap  petticoats 
and  underltnen  is  becoming  lower  every  year, 
and  in  order  to  earn  S3  a  week,  one  has  to 
work  excessively  hard.  This  kind  of  work  is 
almost  monopolized  by  emigrant  women, 
married  and  single,  who  spoil  the  prices  for 
each  other. 

With  reference  to  typewriters  and  short- 
hand clerks,  they  often  receive  more  than  the 
pay  mentioned  above,  810  and  812  a  week. 
Ladies  who  combine  the  two  vocations  may 
in  good  houses  obtain  as  much  as  81S  a  week ; 
but  then  of  course  they  have  to  be  exceed- 
ingly clever.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
thousands  of  girls  who  only  earn  their  86  to 
S7  weekly  as  typewriters,  and  perhapsy  tens  of 
thousands  who  would  gladly  accept  such  a 
situation,  but  they  have'  not  the  requisite 
ability.  The  other  wages  enumerated  above 
must  also  be  considered  as  an  average  the 
workers  can  earn  within  each  branch,  and 
they  are  perhaps  put  rather  too  high  than 
otherwise. 

With  regard  to  the  cost  of  livelihood  for 
women  workers,  it  is  stated  to  vary  from  S3  a 
month  to  S7  a  week.  In  many  cases  the  wom- 
en live  together  in  a  sort  of  barracks,  have 


joint  cooking,  etc.,  and  are  stated  in  many 
cases  hardly  to  taste  meat  once  a  week.  It  is 
especially  the  women  coming  from  Poland, 
Hungary  and  Italy  who  lower  the  wages  by 
offering  cheaper  work,  and  they  have  in  many 
cases  quite  deprived  the  American  women  of 
their  work. 

Female  hands  are  treated  very  roughly  and 
harshly  in  many  factories.  They  are  not 
allowed  the  smallest  accommodation,  and  are 
fined  for  the  most  trifling  disorder. 


TO  MEASURE  A  ROOM  FOR  WALL-PAPER. 

To  determine  the  number  of  rolls  of  paper 
to  cover  the  walls  of  a  room,  measure  the 
circumference,  from  which  deduct  the  width 
of  doors  and  windows  and  divide  the  remain- 
der by  three. 

Example.— l,et  us  suppose  a  room  12x16  feet, 
which  has  two  doors  and  two  windows,  which 
average  four  feet  wide. 

12  plus  12  and  16  plus  16=56  circumference. 
4x4=16,  doors  and  windows. 

1  56 
16 

3)40 

\Zii,  or  say  14  rolls. 

This  rule  is  intended  for  a  room  of  not  less 
than  10  or  more  than  11  feet  in  height.  For  a 
room  under  10  feet  high,  having  a  frieze  say  of 
six  inches,  we  will  proceed  as  before  with  the 
measurement  of  the  room,  deducting  the 
width  of  doors  and  windows.  But  in  this  case 
multiply  the  remainder  by  2  and  divide  by  15; 
for  this  reason,  that  we  can  cut  five  lengths 
out  of  a  double  roll,  which,  placed  side  by 
side  on  the  wall  cover  a  space  7  feet  6  inches 
from  the  ceiling,  and  instead  of  multiplying 
by  7  feet  6  inches  we  multiply  both  by  2. 

Example.— Take  a  room  14x14,  with  two  doors 
and  windows: 

Circumference  of  room  56 

Less  for  doors  and  windows  12 

44 
2 

15)88  . 

Say  six  double  rolls  or  twelve  pieces.  Of 
course,  if  a  dado  is  required  its  width  will 
determine  how  much  paper  will  have  to  be 
deducted. — The  Carpet  "and  Upholstery  Trade 
Review. 

  *  ^  *  

THE  BLESSINGS  OF  A  COUCH. 

A  room  without  a  couch  of  some  sort  is  only 
half  furnished.  Life  is  full  of  ups  and  downs, 
and  all  that  saves  the  sanity  of  the  mentally- 
jaded  and  physically-exhausted  fortune 
lighter  is  the  periodical  good  cry  and  momen- 
tary loss  of  consciousness  on  the  up-stairs 
lounge  or  the  old  sofa  in  the  sitting-room. 

There  are  times  when  so  many  of  the  things 
that  distract  us  could  be  straightened  out  and 
the  way  made  clear,  if  one  only  had  a  long, 
comfortable  couch  on  whose  soft  bosom  he 
could  throw  himself,  boots  and  brains, 
stretch  his  weary  frame,  unmindful  of  tidies 
and  tapestry,  close  his  tired  eyes,  relax  the 
tension  of  his  muscles  and  give  his  harassed 
mind  a  chance. 

Ten  minutes  of  this  soothing  narcotic, 
when  the  head  throbs,  the  soul  Yearns  for 
endless,  dreamless,  eternal  rest,  would  make 
the  vision  clear,  the  nerves  steady,  the  heart 
light  and  the  star  of  hope  shine  again. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  longing  to  die  is 
mistaken  for  the  need  of  a  nap.  Instead  of 
the.  immortality  of  the  soul,  business  men 
and  working  women  want  regular  and  sys- 
tematic doses  of  dozing— and,  after  a  mossy 
bank  in  the  shade  of  an  old  oak  that  succeed- 
ing seasons  have  converted  into  a  tenement 
of  song-birds,  there  is  nothing  that  can 
approach  a  big  sofa  or  a  low,  long  couch 
placed  in  the  corner,  where  tired  nature  can 
turn  her  face  to  the  wall  and  sleep  and  doze 
away  the  gloom. — The  Family  Doctor. 


FARMS  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

The  remarkable  development  of  the 
States  of  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  Iowa, 
Nebraska  and  Wyoming-,  within  the  last 
few  years  has  attracted  attention  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  not  necessary, 
however,  to  search  far  for  the  causes  of  this 
wonderful  growth,  for  this  entire  region, 
which  is  penetrated  by  The  North-Western 
Line,  teems  with  golden  opportunities,  for 
enterprising  farmers,  mechanics  and  la- 
borers who  desire  to  better  their  condition. 
Here  are  lands  which  combine  all  varieties 
of  soil,  climate  and  physical  feature  that 
render  them  most  desirable  for  agriculture 
or  commerce.  Rich*  rolling  prairies,  cap- 
able of  raising  the  finest  quality  of  farm 
products  in  luxurious  abundance,  can  still 
be  secured  at  low  prices  and  upon  most 
liberal  terms,  and  in  many  cases  good  pro- 
ductive farms  can  be  purchased  for  scarcely 
more  than  the  yearly  rental  many  eastern 
farmers  are  compelled  to  pay.  Reaching 
the  principal  cities  and  towns  and  the 
richest  and  most  productive  farming  dis- 
tricts of  this  favored  region,  The  North- 
Western  Line  (Chicago  &  North -Western 
R'y)  offers  its  patrons  the  advantages  of 
ready  markets,  unexcelled  train  service, 
perfect  equipment  and  all  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  known  to  strictly  first- 
class  railway  travel.  Maps,  time  tables 
and  general  information  can  be  obtained  of 
ticket  agents  of  connecting  lines,  or  by  ad- 
dressing W.  A.  Thrall,  General  Passenger 
and  Ticket  AgentChicago  &  North-Western 
R'y,  Chicago,  111." 


You 
general- 
ly know 
what 
watch 
move- 
ment 
you  want 
and  you 
tell  your 
jeweller. 
Why  not 
a  watch 
case  the 


monarch  same 
way.  A  Fahys  Monarch  14 
Karat  Gold  Filled  Watch  Case  is 
guaranteed  to  wear  twenty-one 
years.  As  much  skill  and  care 
bestowed  on  it  as  on  solid  gold 
cases.  Handsome,  durable  and 
not  costly.  Provided  with  a 
kant-kum-off  bow  insuring  it 
against  pickpockets.  Send  for 
free  pamphlet,  "  From  A  to  Z  of 
a  Watch  Case. 

Joseph  Faliysb'  Co.  1 
41  Maiden  Lane, 
New  York. 


Fahys 


Beeman's  Pepsin  Gum. 


CACTIOA'.- See  that  the  name 
Beemau  is  on  each  wrapper. 

The  Perfection  of  Chewing 
G 11 111  and  ii-llellrioiiH  Remedy 
Tor  Indigestion.    Each  tablet  con- 
tains one  grain  Beeman's  pure  repsin. 
Send  5  cents  for  sample  package. 

HE  BEEMAN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

39  Lake  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 

Originators  of  Pepsin  Chewing  Gum. 
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EWIS'  98  %  LYE 

P0WDEBED  AMD  PEBFTOED 

(PATENTED) 
The  strongest  and  purest  Lye 

made.  Unlike  other  Lye,  It  being 
a  fine  powder  and  packed  In  a  can 
with  removable  lid,  the  contents, 
are  always  ready  for  u«e.  Win 
matte  the  best  perfumed  Hard  Soap 
In  20  minutes  without  boilinc. 
It  is  the  best  for  cleansing  waste 
pipes,  disinfecting  sinks,  closets, 
washing  bottles,  paints,  trees,  etc 

PENffA.  SALT  M'FG  CO 

Gen.  Agts.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


Holes 

in  your  lungs  are  the  Homes 
of  Consumption  Germs.  The 
diseased,  spots  are  wiped  out 
with  new  tissue  made  by 

Scott's 
Emulsion 


the  Cream  of  Cod-liver  Oil, 
and  hypophosphites.  This 
acts  immediately  upon  the 
Lungs  and  makes  new  tissue 
there.  Physieians,  the  world 
over,  endorse  it. 

Don't  be  deceived  by  Substitutes! 

.  prepared  by  Scott  A  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  Druggists, 


A  $15  Gold  Watch. 
 FREE  

Stem  winder  and  setter,  a  perfect  time- 
keener,  it  K  richly  engraved  gold  filled. 
Warranted,  Send  10c.  and  we  will  mail  a 
valuable  sample,  of  a  litUe  invention  that 
sells  at  sight  at  every  house,  and  with  it 
we  will  send  particulars  how  to  gat  the 
natch  FREE,  besides  good  wages. 

BUCKEYE  CUTLERY"  CO., 
Box  D  922,  Dayton,  O. 
Mention  this  paper  when  yon  write. 

CJ  0  T  (J  BaX»  our  $9  Natural  FiDish  Baby  Curiae* 

ipZi  I  v  complete  with  plated  steel  wheels,  axle, 
springs,  and  one  piece  steam  bent  handle.  Made  of  beat  mate- 
rial,finely  finishcd.reliablc, and  riiaranteed  fot  3  years.  Shipped 
oalUdays'trial.  FRElUliT  PAID;  do  mogej  require  din 
adTance.  75,u<*t  in  use.  We  are  the  oldest  and  best  known 
concern  ofour  kind,  reliable  and  responsible.  Reference) 
.furnished  at  any  time.  Make  and  nil  nothing  but  what  we) 
(guarantee  to  he  as  represented,  sold  at  the  lowest  factory 
'prices.  WRITE  TO-DAY  for  our  large  FREE  illustrated 
catalogue  of  latest  designs  and  styles  published. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO.,  340  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  WASHINGTON.  0.  G 

r»t>  attorney's  fee  until  patent  ob- 
tained.  Write  for  Inventor's  Guide, 


PATENTS 


PATENTS 


L8HHA1H,  PATTISOS  &  JESUIT, 

Washington,  D.  C.  Examina- 
tions Free.   Send  for  circulars 


A  TELEGRAPH  OPERATOR'S 

WORK  IS  PI.EASANT, 
d  pays  pood  wages  the  year 
ound,  in  good  times  and  bad. 
We  teach  it  quickly,  and  start  our 
V  eradnates  in  railroad  service.  Write 
W.  for  free  Blue.  Catalogue.  Address 
Valentine's  School  ol  Telegraphy. 
JuuesWlle,  Wis. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


May  15,  1894. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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AN  OPENING  FOR  A  WOMAN  OF  CAPACITY. 

"Clever  women,"  said  somebody  to  me  the 
hi  I  use  day,  "have  become  so  terribly  plentiful 
I  bey  are  quite  a  drug  in  the  market."  I  was 
delighted  to  hear  it,  for  I  confess  this  super- 
abundance of  ability  had  not  made  itself 
aggressively  noticeable  to  me.  However,  so 
be^it,  I  accept  the  statement  with  alacrity. 
Ancl  accepting  it,  I  assure  myself  that  the 
recognized  trades  and  professions  will  gladly 
surrender  one  of  these  superfluous  clever 
women,  in  order  that  she  may  have  a  chance 
of  distinguishing  herself  in  a  calling  followed 
exclusively  by  men,  upon  whom— to  judge  by 
their  eqanimity— the  intellectual  load  weighs 
more  lightly.  The  profession  I  refer  to  is  that 
of  sanitary  surveyor,  which  as  yet  liasjiot  been 
entered  by  women,  though  some  few  women 
now  are  near  to  it  as  sanitary  inspectors  under 
the  public  health  acts. 

It  has  lately  come  to  my  knowledge  that  a 
sanitary  surveyor  occupying  an  eminent  posi- 
tion in  the  profession  is  willing  to  try  the 
experiment  of  training  a  young  woman  to 
the'  business.  He  would  receive  the  young 
woman  on  the  same  terms  as  a  young  man; 
that  is  to  say,  as  an  articled  pupil.  The  period 
of  pupilage  would  extend  over  three  years, 
but  during  the  last  two  years  the  pupil,  if  she 
showed  the  requisite  ability,  would  begin  to 
receive  a  salary.  The  pupil  would  be  taught 
how  to  inspect  the  existing  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  a  house  and  how  to  draw  up  plans 
and  specifications  for  the  construction  of 
new  or  of  improved  systems  of  drainage. 
After  a  time  the  surveyor  believes  that  the 
lady  pupil  would  have  acquired  sufficient 
knowledge  and  experience  to  be  capable  of 
making  inspections  alone,  and  he  believes 
that  many  ladies  would  then  be  glad  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  employing 
one  of  their  own  sex. 

There  is,  I  cannot  but  think,  an  excellent 
opening  for  a  woman  of  ability  ancKpersever- 
ance  here.  Moreover,  compared  with  other 
trades  and  prefessions,  the  preliminary  ex- 
pense is  not  great.  The  only  outlay  of  capital 
required  would  be  to  pay  a  premium;  after 
that  there  would  be  no  further  charge  to 
meet.  The  lady  surveyor  need  not  at  the  end 
of  her  term  of  training  be  solely  dependent 
on  her  own  exertions  to  obtain  clients.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  work  would  be 
found  for  her  by  the  surveyor  to  whom  I 
allude,  as  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
an  advantage  to  his  practice  if  on  occasion  he 
could  command  a  competent  lady  assistant; 
and  furthermore,  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  work  might  be  transmitted  to  her  also 
through  other  channels.— Tlie  Queen. 


A  SERVANT. 

Ashamed  of  being  a  servant?  No,  indeed! 
Let  no  honest  woman  be  ashamed  of  that.  If 
she  is  able  to  earn  her  living  aud  be  fairly  and 
squarely  independent  as  cook  or  chamber- 
maid or  nurse-girl,  let  her  take  that  path  in 
life  and  hold  up  her  head  with  any  one;  that 
is,  if  she  is  a  good  servant,  honest,  faithful 
and  respecting  herself  too  much  to  be  disre- 
spectful to  her  employers. 

Many  and  many  a  painted  beauty,  who 
would  have  scorned  domestic  service  in  her 
girlhood,  wishes  to-day  that  she  had  the  hon- 
est hands  and  comfortable  conscience  of  a 
respectable  domestic. 

Many  an  idle  though  reputable  young  wom- 
an, who  folds  her  hands  while  a  bent  old 
father  earns  her  living,  would  show  a  proper 
spirit  if  she  went  cheerfully  into  some  one's 
kitchen  and  brought  home  all  she  could  spare 
of  the  high  wages  domestics  now  command. 

Of  course,  education,  talent  and  peculiar 
opportunities  render  it  better  that  many 
working-women  should  take  other  walks  of 
life. 

But  there  is  always  a  good  opportunity  for 
any  one  with  common  strength  and  common 
sense  to  become  independent  as  a  household 
servant.  Stores,  work-rooms,  factories  over- 
flow. Good  work-women  are  often  destitute. 
Did  any  one  ever  hear  of  a  good  servant  com- 
ing to  the  almshouse? 

No  woman  who  has  been  brought  up  to  do 
house  work  dislikes  it.  It  is  only  the  name  of 
servant  from  which  she  shrinks;  and  what 
unutterable  folly  it  is,  sincere  are  all  ser- 
vants. No  man  who  is  unselfish,  no  woman 
who  does  her  duty,  but  is  at  service  all  his  or 
her  life  for  some  one  or  something.  A  clergy- 
man, a  lawyer,  a  physician,  a  soldier,  a  sailor 
—each  acknowledges  the  name.  Surely,  a  wife 
must  serve  her  husband  and  children,  and  a 
child  its  parents;  and  a  hired  servant,  who 
gives  good  value  for  value  received,  can  hold 
up  her  head  with  any  lady  in  the  land.— New 
York  Ledger. 


PLENTY  OF  PAINT. 

Alma-Tadema,  the  eminent  artist,  is  a  great 
advocate  of  work.  "Nothing  can  be  done 
well  without  taking  trouble,"  he  says;  "you 
must  work  hard  if  you  mean  to  succeed."  The 
writer  of  an  article  upon  this  artist  in  the 
Century  says  that  he  has  no  patience  with 
would-be  dilettanti,  who  pester  all  busy  pro- 
fessional people  with  fatuous 'inquiries  about 
their  ways  of  work,  such  as,  "Now,  what  color 
would  you  use  if  you  were  going  to  paint  a 
bluebell?" 

He  has  a  broad  and  geniaL  sense  of  humor, 
and  possesses  a  fund  of  amusing  anecdotes 
astonishingly  large;  and  his  friends  are  fre- 
quent ly  amazed  at  his  aptness  in  bringing 
out  of  his  treasury  an  appropriate  anecdote 
or  bon  mot  for  every  occasion. 


I  have  heard  Mr.  Alma-Tadema  tell  a  story 
of  the  fate  of  two  unsuccessful  pictures  of  his 
student  days.  One  of  them  was  returned  unsold 
by  the  committee  of  the  Brussels  exhibition  in 
1859— the  subject,  I  believe,  was.  a  house  on 
fire,  with.people  rescuing  the  victims. 

His  fellow-students  were  asked  into  the 
studio  of  the  rejected  painter,  and  were  in- 
vited to  jump  through  the  canvas,  the  owner 
of  it  leading  the  way  by  leaping,  head  first, 
through  the  oily  flames. 

The  other  story  was  of  a  large-sized,  square 
picture  which  came  back  hopelessly,  again  and 
agai  n,  to  the  easel  of  its  creator,  until  at  last  it 
was  cut  out  of  its  frame  and  given  to  an  old 
woman  to  use  as  a  table-cover.  The  picture 
was  praised  by  at  least  one  person  who  appre- 
ciated its  excellence,  for  this  old  lady 
remarked  that  it  "was  much  better  than  those 
common  oil-cloth  things  that  always  let  the 
water  through,  for  this  one  of  Mr.  Tadema's 
making  was  a  good,  thick  one,  with  plenty  of 
paint  on  it."   . 

FRUIT  FOR  BREAKFAST. 

Fruit  of  some  kind— and  under  the  head  of 
fruit  all  varieties  of  melons  and  berries  be- 
long—should be  on  every  well-ordered  break- 
fast-table. It  is  generally  abundant  in  most 
sections  of  the  country,  and  its  cost  is  trifling 
when  its  healthf  ulness  is  taken  into  consid- 
eration. 

There  is  a  disposition,  however,  among 
housekeepers  to  use  fruit— both  cooked  and 
uncooked— on  the  tea  or  supper  table,  and 
exclude  it  from  the  breakfast-table,  which 
seems  to  me  contrary  to  the  best  hygienic 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  The  experience  of 
our  ancestors  gave  them  sord^e  tolerably  cor- 
rect opinions  in  regard  to  diet  as  well  as  other 
things,  and  the  old  proverb  in  regard  to  fruit 
being  "gold  in  the  morning,  silver  at  noon 
and  lead  at  night,"  was  formulated  from  prac- 
tical observation.  Many  who  indulge  in  fruit 
in  some  shape— either  raw,  cooked,  canned  or 
preserved— in  the  evening,  have  headache  or 
are  "out  of  sorts"  in  the  morning;  but  never 
think  of  attributingtheiraching  heads  or  dis- 
ordered stomachs  to  the  fruit  eaten  at  tea  or 
supper,  or  perhaps  at  bedtime  the  evening 
previous.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  investigate 
such  cases,  and  see  if  there  is  not  some1  con- 
nection between  the  indulgence  qf  fruit  at 
night  and  the  discomforts  and  pains-f3f  the 
morning? 

Fruit  may  be  eaten  by  some  people  with 
advantage  at  every  meal,  perhaps,  but  the 
concensus  of  medical  opinion  is  that  it  is  not 
beneficial  for  a  large  majority  of  people  to 
eat  it  in  the  evening.  Perhaps  some  one  of 
larger  experience  and  wider  observation  can 
throw  additional  light  on  the  subject.  The 
question  is  still  an  open  one. 


HEALTH-GIVING  VEGETABLES. 

It  has  been  said  that  carrot*  promote  diges- 
tion, and  that' the  tomato,  so  long  appreciated, 
is  an  excellent  aid  to  the  liver  and  is  inval- 
uable in  the  work  of  purifying  the  blood.  Nor 
are  these  the  only  green  things  that  improve 
the  general  health.  The  onion  is  a  great  stim- 
ulant to  the  circulatory  system,  and  the  sea- 
kale  and  water-cress  correct  scrofulous 
tendency,  while  the  turnip  is  nearly  as  nutri- 
tious as  corn-meal.  Lettuce  and  celery  supply 
a  craving  of  the  nerves,  and  early  spinach 
rouses  the  inert  kidney.  Everyone  who  can 
should  have  a  garden,  no  matter  how  small, 
for  really  fresh  vegetables  will  save  many  a 
doctor's  bill. 


HOW  TO  EXTINGUISH  FIRE. 

Take  twenty  pounds  of  common  salt  and 
ten  pounds  of  sal  ammoniac  (muriate  of  am- 
monia, to  be  had  of  any  druggist)  and  dissolve 
in  seven  gallons  of  water.  When  dissolved  it 
can  be  bottled  and  kept  in  each  room  in  the 
house,  to  be  used  in  an  emergency.  In  case  of 
a  fire  occurring,  one  or  two  bottles  should  be 
immediately  thrown  with  force  into  the 
burning  place  so  as  to  break  them;  the  fire 
will  certainly  kbe  extinguished.  This  is  an 
exceedingly  simple  process  and  certainly 
worth  a  trial.— Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 


THE  FIN  DE  SIECLE. 

Helen— "I  am  so  mortified,  my  dear!  I  shall 
never  get  over  it." 

"What  is  it?  It  must  he  something  dread- 
ful." 

Helen— "It  is.  I  have  been  eating  my  aspar- 
agus with  a  fork  instead  of  with  my  fingers." 
—Judge. 

TO  CLEAN  KETTLES. 

A  thick-lipped  oyster-shell  is  a  kitchen  con- 
venience of  a  high  order.  It  is  a  better  pot 
and  kettle  scraper  than  the  iron  dish-cloth. 
An  oyster-shell  cam  be  kept  perfectly  e'ean. 


There  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of  the 
country  than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and 
until  the  last  few  j-ears  was  supposed  to  he  incur- 
able. For  a  ffreat  many  years  doctors  pronounced 
it  a  local  disease,  and  prescribed  local  remedies,  and 
by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with  local  treatment, 
pronounced  it  incurable.  Science  has  proven  catarrh 
to  be  a  constitutional  disease  and  therefore  re- 
qtrires  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co  ,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  ib  the.bfrly  constitutional  cure  on  the  market. 
It  is  taken  infernally  in  doses- from  10  drops  to  a 
teaspoonful.  It  acts  directly  on  the  blood  iinn  mu- 
C0U8  Surfaces  of  the,  system.  They  otter  <me-hundred 
dollars  for  any  case  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  circu- 
lars aud  testimonials.  Address. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
CSTSold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


LOVE  THY  NEIGHBOR. 

When  you  see  a  grand  bargain  offered  in 
your  paper,  call  your  neighbors'  attention  to  it. 
We  will  give  you  a  present  worth  one  dollar  if 
you  will  do  so.  See  pages  18  and  19  for  full 
particulars. 


bON'T  ACCEPT  IMITATIONS. 


THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO.,  CIN'TI. 


1  V/ou  will  admit  that  it  is  quite  as  indispensable  to  comfort 

|  *  that  a  stocking  should  fit  and  be  without  bunches  and  percep- 
|  tible  seams  as  it  is  that  a  shoe  should  fit  and  be  without  protruding-  pegs 
|  and  rough  counters. 

I  THEN  WHY  NOT  WEAR  THE 


STOCKINGS  P  they  FIT 


I  and  there  are  no  bunches  or  perceptible  seams  in  them.  They  are  the  only 
1  stockings  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  shape  of  the  human  foot. 


I     Sold  by  the  trade  generally.      ::  :: 
|     Descriptive  Price-List  to  any  applicant. 


SHAW  STOCKING  CO., 


LOWELL, 
MASS. 


■  IIIIIHIlimilliimilllHIMIIIHIIIIHUIIIMIIIIIHIIlliailtlimiKIHIllllHIIIII 


■iimmiiiNiiini 


Many  Old 
Worn-Oat 


FARMS 


Won't  Produce  a  Profit. 


require  so  much  fertilizing 
that   farms    and  gardens 

The  rich,  16amy  soil  of  Michigan  Farms  produces  a  fine  crop 
without  this  expense.  The  near  markets,  general  healthfulness 
of  climate  and  freedom  from  cyclones,  blizzards,  together  with  good  society,  churches,  etc.,  make  Michi- 
gan Farms  the  l»est  in  the  world.  Write  to  me  and  I  will  tell  you  how  to  get  the  best  farms  on  long 
time;  low  rate  oj  interest.  O.  M .  15  A  ll\  J" S,  Land  Commisaioner,  Lan.inic,  Mich. 


Improvf.mfnts  Patented  1890  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Europe. 
FIRE-PROOF.        Easily  applied  ty  anyone.         Send  for  Samples  and  Descriptive  Price  List. 

H.  W.  JOHNS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

liquid  Paints.  Building  Felt,  Steam  Packings,  Boiler  Coverings,  Etc.  Asbestos  Non-Co nducttog 
and  Electrical  Insulating  Material. 

$7  MAI  DEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

JERSEY  CITY..  CHICAGO.  PHILADELPHIA.  BOSTON.1  UQNODrT. 


rH\HK 
THINKS 

IN  CHOOSINQ  DRINKS  AND 

HIRES' 

Rootbeer 

WILL  LINK  YOUR  THINKS. 

Deliciously  Exhilarating,  Spark- 
ling, Effervescent.  Wholesome 
as  well.  Purifies  the  blood ,  tick- 
les the  palate.  Ask  your  store- 
keeper for  it.  Get  the1  Genuine. 

Send  2  cent  stamp  for  beautiful  picture  cards 
and  book. 

THE  CHAS.  E.  HIRES  CO., 
Philadelphia. 


No  local  dealercan  compete  with  us 


Una  L 


in  variety  or  price.  Our 
new  designs  and  colorings 
are  handsomer  thiB  year 
than  ever  before. 


PAPER 


Our  "Guide  How  to  I 
Paper    and     Economy  | 
in  Home  Decoration," 
mailed  free  with  sampleBl 

Beautiful  Cold  Paper,  5c.  per  Roll. 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  in  the  country,  and 
can  save  you  50  per  cent,  on  every  roll  of  paper  you 
buy.  No  matter  where  you  live,  if  you  have  any  use 
for  wall  paper,  send  10c.  to  nearest  address  to  pay 
postage  on  a  large  package  of  samples.  One 
good  agent  or  paper  hanger  wanted  in  each  town 
to  sell  from  sample  books,  price  $1.00. 


ALFRED 

80-83  W.  1  8th  St., 
NEW  YORK. 


PEATS, 

186-188  W.  Madison  St., 
CHICAGO. 


ARITHMETIC  FOR  FARMERS 

Every  farmer  should  know  how  to  figure  for  himself. 
"Arithmetic  for  Farm  aud  Workshop"  tells 
how  to  find  the  capacity  of  bins,  cribs  and  cisterns, 
amount  of  stone  or  brick  required  for  a  wall,  wall 
paper  or  carpet  for  a  room,  amount  of  hay  in  a  mow, 
and  thousands  of  other  practical  things  that  every 
farmer  should  know.  No  farmer  or  mechanic  can 
afford  to  be  without  this  useful  book.  Price  only  35c. 
worth  many  dollars  to  you.  Send  for  a  copy  and  show 
your  friends.  GEO.  D.  SHERWOOD  &  CO, CHICAGO 


Cheap  Printing 

$3  PRESS  prints  cards,  &c.  Circular 
press  Ss.  Small  newspaper  size  844.  Great 
money  maker  and  saver..  All  easy,  print- 
ed rules.  Write  fur  catalogue,  presses, 
type,  paper,  &c»  to  factory, 

Kelsey  *fc  Co.,  Meri»len,  Conn. 

PRINTING  OFFICE  I5C 

A  lan-ofont  of  Typo  (ovcr4A)  with  Ficrurca, 
Holder,  Indelible  Ink,  Pad.  Tweezero,  Corkscrew, 
etc. ,  as  shown  in  cut,  complete  in  neat  cose.  Beet 
Limn  Marker,  Card  Printer,  etc.  Regular  Price  60o 
Sample  postpaid  for  lfjc,  to  introduce,  with  Cat- 
alogue of  inno  new  articles.  CAT.  FREE. 
IN(;EIiSior.LA-Itrn.G5CortlandlSt..\.Y.C;ty 
Mention  this  paper. 

RIPVPI  PC  Before  Yon  Buy  A  Wheel  write 
DIUI  ULbw  for  our  bargain  list  of  high-grade 
second-hands.  Good  wheels  $10  to  S7S5-  Address 
EISENBRANDT  CYCLE  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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3 5 .OOO  DEATH S 


The  IOLA  SANITARIUM 

is  an  institution  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  treat- 
ment of  Cancer,  Tumors"  and  all  malignant  growth 
without  the  use  of  the  knife,  and  effects  a  permanent 
cure  where  the  circumstances  are  at  all  favorable 
for  treatment.    References  on  application. 

Address  DB.  GEO.  DALE,  lola,  Wisconsin. 


"Sained  II  Pounds 
In  15  Days," 

Said  Hon.  W.  W.  Kinlock,  editorially  in 
his  paper,  Christian  County  Republican, 
Ozark,  Mo.:  "I  took  two  boxes  N0-T0- 
BAC  a  year  ago,  it  destroyed  desire  for 
tobacco,  and  I  gained  11  pounds  in  15 
days.  This  is  not  a  paid  notice,  but 
our  experience,  given  in  hopes  that 
many  other  poor  tobacco  slaves  may 
take  N0-T0-BAC  and  be  freed."  A  cure 
easily  within  your  reach  by  the  use  of 

NO-TO-BAC 

because  it  acts  directly  on  the  nerve 
centres,  destroys  the  nerve  craving 
effects,  builds  up  and  improves  the 
entire  nervous  system.  Makes  WEAK 
MEN  STRONG.  Many  report  a  gain  of 
ten  pounds  in  ten  days.  You  run  no 
physical  or  financial  risk.  N0-T0-BAC 
sold  under 

OUR  GUARANTEE 

1  1  IS  PLAIN  AND  TO  THE  POINT. 

*  nilDI  ICHCD'O  1  One  box,  $1.00;  three  boxes, 
t  rUDLIontn  0  t  30  days'  treatment,  $2.50.  Is 
I  uj-„  «.„  ..Kiiai.  ♦  GUARANTEED  to  cure  TO- 
We,  the  publish- 1  BACC0  HABIT  In  any  form. 


J  era  ofthlw  paper, 
*  know  the  S.  K.  Co. 
2  to  be  reliable  and  i 
+  do  as  they  agree,  i 
I  This  we  ! 

GUARANTEE,  \ 


or  money  refunded.  We 
don't  claim  to  cure  every- 
one, but  the  percentage  is 
bo  large,  we  can  better  af- 
ford to  have  good  will  of 
occasional  failure,  than 
his  money.  We  have  FAITH 
in  HO-TO-BAC.  If  you  try  No- 


To-liac,  you  will  And  that  it  is  to  you 

WORTH  ITS 
WEIGHT  IN  GOLD. 

Book  called  "Don't  Tobacco  Spit  and 
Smoke  Your  Life  Away,"  mailed  for  the 
asking.  Buy  No-To-Bac  from  druggist  or 
mailed  for  price.  Address  The  STERLING 
REMEDY  CO..  Chicago  Office, 45Randolph 
St.;  New  York  Office,  10  Spruce  St.;  Labo- 
ratory, Indiana  Mineral  Springs,  Ind.  (9) 


FOLKS  REDUCED 


From  15  to  25  lbs.  per 

month  by  a  harmless 
treatment  administered 
by  practicing  physician  of  IT  years'  experience.  Noa,"1 
bad  efierts;  no  detention  irom  business;  no  starv-[  \ 
ins;  no  wrinkles  or  flabblness  follow  this  treatment.    It  imi»r<iven 
the  general  health,  clears  the  skin,  and  beautifies  the  complexion. 
Endorsed  by  physicians  and  leading  society  ladies.  Thousand;  cured. 

PATIENTS  TREATED  BY  MAIL 

Confidentially.    For  particulars  call,  or  address  with  6c  ip  £iainp3, 

O.  W.  E.  SNYDER,  M.  X>„ 
260  M'VICKER'S  THEATER  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


Always  mention  this  paper  when  answering 
advertisements. 
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WRITING  FOR  THE  PRIZE. 

I  stepped  out  of  the  kitchen, 

And  closed  the  door  with  care, 
Took  off  my  checkered  apron, 

Smoothed  down  my  auburn  hair. 
Ah,  I  will  write  an  essay; 

I'll  win  the  tempting  prize, 
And  "Woman's  Work"  shall  be  my  theme— 

On  this  1  should  be  wise. 
For  who  has  done  more  house  work 

In  the  years  that  have  flown  by, 
And  who  can  tell  a  better  tale 

I'd  like  to  know,  than  I? 
I  seize  my  pen  with  eagerness, 

Determined  I  would  write, 
And  just  as  sure  I'd  win  the  prize 

As  day  would  follow  night. 

Indeed,  I  tried  my  very  best 

To  reach  a  sublime  height; 
My  fingers  were  a  little  stiff 

And  would  not  go  quite  right. 
I  think  I'd  milked  too  many  cows— 

The  finest  in  the  land — 
I'd  churned  too  many  golden  pounds 

To  write  a  clerkly  hand. 

The  contest  is  decided, 

No  doubt  decided  well, 
But  of  my  disappointment 

No  words  can  ever  tell. 
And  she  who  won  the  premium 

A  happy  soul  must  be, 
I  cannot  tell  you  who  she  is — 

I'm  sure  it  wasn't  me. 

I'll  back  into  the  kitchen, 

Take  off  my  apron  white, 
I'll  don  the  checkered  garment 

And  own  I  cannot  write; 
I'll  scour  the  pots  and  kettles 

With  a  vengeance  n^ver  seen ; 
If  I  cannot  be  an  authoress, 

I'll  be  a  kitchen  queen. 

— Mrs.  C.  L.  McKeever,  in  Household  Realm. 


THE  VITAL  YARDSTICK. 

Do  not  imagine  that  this  is  a  stick 
that  will  put  forth  blossoms 
like  Aaron's  rod ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  mathematical 
affair,  constructed  of  figures, 
and  is  familiarly  known  to 
medical  men  and  sanitarians  as  the  "death- 
rate;"  that  is,  the  number  of  persons  in 
any  given  community  who  die  out  of  a 
thousand  in  a  year.  It  may  seem  a  grue- 
some-subject, but  no  person  of  intelligence 
should  lack  the  knowledge  of  exactly  what 
that  little  word  means. 

At  the  present  day,  when  figures  are  ap- 
plied to  everything  from  the  probable  age 
to  which  a  given  set  of  men  can  expect  to 
live,  down  to  the  relative  consumption  of 
rival  brands  of  baking-powder,  and  when 
it  is  the  fashion  to  make  "graphic"  repre- 
sentations of  everything  from  the  quick- 
ened pulses  of  the  fever  patient  to  those 
solid  lines  applied  to  the  use  of  baking- 
powder,  which  throw  a  whole  magazine 


Farr  for  this,  and  he  soon  had  his  record- 
keepers  at  work  in  every  city,  town  and 
hamlet,  and  so  thoroughly  did  he  organ- 
ize and  execute  the  work,  that  he  is  justly 
regarded  as  the  father  of  modern  vital 
statistics. 

There  had  been  records  of  births  and 
deaths  kept  in  England  in  the  parish 
registers  previously,  but  no  one  had  made 
them  the  basis  of  any  deductions  or  con- 
clusions, and  outside  of  England,  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  was  the  only  place  that  could 
show  such  a  record.   She  had  kept  an  un- 


The  new  waterworks  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  coupled  with  well-planned  drain- 
age works  and  the  general  cleaning  up 
into  which  the  city  was  frightened  through 
fear  of  yellow-fever,  brought  down  the 
death-rate  from  37.55  to  15.71. 

But  the  most  striking  measurement 
comes  from  the  English  army  in  India. 
In  the  old  days,  when  it  was  the  fashion  to 
suppose  that  all  sickness  and  death  comes 
from  the  "visitation  of  God,"  and  it  had 
not  been  learned  how  much  man  can  do 
up  to  certain  limits  to  ward  off  both  the 
death-rate  of  the  Indian  army  made  up  of 
picked  men  in  middle  life,  who  had  passed 
the  necessary  physical  examination  was 
69  in  the  thousand.  The  sickness-rate  was 
formerly  100  in  the  thousand,  it  is  now  40 
— less  than  one  half  what  it  was.  Sanita- 
tion is  enforced  there.  Even  in  that  hot 
climate,  each  man  is  compelled  to  wear  a 
woolen  cholera-belt,  or  covering  for  the 
abdomen,  and  he  is  personally  inspected 
twice  a  day  to  make  sure  that  this  great 
defence  against  enterio  disease  is  worn. 
The  rate  has  been  brought  down  from  69 
to  12.1,  less  than  it  is  in  all  but  the  very 
best  part's  of  rural  England. 

Seeing  that  human  life  is  steadily  length- 
ening, and  the  wonders  accomplished  by 
thorough  sanitation,  some  highly  imag- 
inative persons  have  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  men  might  live  on  indef- 
initely. It  is  calculated  that  if  we  could  be 
delivered  from/  all  causes  of  death,  save 
that  "thus  far  and  no  farther,"  called  "old 
age" — the  natural  decay  of  the  powers — 
about  11  in  the  thousand  would  annually 
die. 

There  is  a  law  of  decline  as  well  as  a  law 
of  growth,  and  an  appointed  moment 
when  the  "best  preserved"  man  must 
pass  forward  into  the  now  state  of 
existence;  but  many  of  the  ablest 
physiologists  are  beginning  to  think 
a  full  century  is  the  normal  lifetime, 
and  when  we  see  what  has  been  ac- 
complished in  tho  conquest  of  small- 
pox, which  formerly  killed  one  out  of 
every  seven  born,  there  is  reason  to 
hope  that  all  epidemic  diseases  may  be 
extirpated,  and  if  so,  the  rounded 
century  is  not  too  wild  a  dream. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Plunkett. 


House  Dress. 

page  into  deep  mourning,  it  is  bard  to 
imagine  the  coudition  of  things  pre- 
viously. 

It  is  barely  half  a  century  since  English 
law-makers  began  to  make  efforts  to  dis- 
cover what  were  the  principal  diseases  that 
killed  people,  and  how  many  each  de- 
stroyed. The  English  have  a  wonderful 
gift  for  rinding  the  best  man  to  do  any 
given  task,  and  they  selected  William 


Tkaveling-cloak. 

broken  account  of  these  events  since  1550. 
But  it  was  Doctor  Farr  who  marshaled 
these  facts,  and  made  them  yield  conclu- 
sions, that  now  are  the  very  corner-stones 
of  sanitary  science  and  that  cheer  us  with 
the  certain  knowledge  that  life  is  made 
safer  and  happier  by  intelligent  effort,  and 
that  its  period  is  steadily --lengthening. 
Doctor  Farr  established  the  modern 
method  of  calculating  the  death-rate,  as 
the  number  of  persons  who  die  each  year  out 
of  a  thousand.  When  you  read  of  a  death- 
rate  of  31  or  19  dr  11  in  a  year  in  any 
city,  it  means  that  so  many  persons  who 
were  living  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
out  of  each  thousand  of  inhabitants,  are 
dead  at  the  end  of  it.  There  are  many 
circumstances  that  impair  the  strict  accu- 
racy of  this,  but  it  is  the  best  measure  we 
have  for  determining  the  relative  health- 
fulness  of  towns  and  cities  in  ordinary 
times,  and  the  relative  effects  of  different 
diseases,  both  in  ordinary  times  and  when 
those  destructive  waves  known  as  ep- 
idemics sweep  over  a  region.  People  need 
to  learn  the  exact  meaning  of  the  decimal 
fraction  that  often  helps  to  express  the 
death-rate ;  for  example,  25.6. 

It  is  the  dividend  that  comes  from  divid- 
ing the  population  by  the  whole  number 
of  deaths,  and  in  many  cases  there  will  be 
the  fraction  over.  When  one  gets  the  idea 
clearly  into  his  or  her  mind  of  just  the 
meaning  of  death-rate,  there  is  a  mental 
yardstick  that  will  serve  as  an  instant 
measure,  when  one  takes  up  a  journal  and 
reads  the  reports  of  boards  of  health. 

It  is  by  comparing  and  measuring  with 
the  death-rate  yardstick,  that  we  come  t6 
learn  how  much  better  off  we  are  than  our 
ancestors,  and  also  what  a  saving  of  life  is 
going  on  in  all  those  parts  of  the  world 
that  are  living  in  the  light  of  modern  san- 
itation; especially  in  those  communities 
which  have  secured  a  dry  soil  by  efficient 
underdraining,  and  have  obtained  pure 
water. 

In  twelve  English  towns  the  construc- 
tion of  waterworks  brought  down  the 
death-rate  from  25.6  to  21.7  in  the  thousand. 
The  housing  of  a  large  number  of  London 
laborers  in  newly-constructed  model 
dwellings  brought  it  down  from  30  to  18.5. 


CHOCOLATE  BLANC  MANGE. 

Butter  a  basin  and  pour  in  one  quart 
of  milk ;  place  on  the  stove,  and  when 
the  milk  hpils,  add  six  teaspoonf  uls  of 
sugar  and  one  half  teaspoonf  ul  of  salt ; 
and  then  one  half  teacupful  of  corn-starch, 
and  chocolate  (or  cocoa)  mixed  smooth  with 
cold  milk  and  stirred  into  the  boiling  milk 
very  rapidly.  Season  with  vanilla  and 
serve  cold  with  sugar  and  cream.  You 
can  vary  the  amount  of  chocolate,  as  yon. 
prefer  a  strong  or  delicate  flavor.  I  gen- 
erally use  one  third  grated  chocolate  and 
two  thirds  corn-starch.  Gypsy. 


NOVELTIES. 

Each  season  brings  its  trials  to  every 
mother  of  a  family  in  the  preparation  of  a 
new  wardrobe. 

The  illustration  we  give  of  an  outing  suit 
for  %  young  girl  makes  a  very  serviceable 
dress  for  all-time  wear.  It  can  be  made  of 
light-weight  wool  material,  with  velvet 
vest,  or  of  duck,  with  a  white  vest.  Such 
a  suit  is  always  ready. 

For  house  wear  a  trailing  dress  is  always 
graceful.  Our  illustration  will  work  up 
nicely  in  challis  or  India  silk. 

There  are  so  many  times  when  a  long 
cloak  is  a  great  convenience.  In 
traveling,  the  protection  to  one's  cloth- 
ing is  untold,  and  for  night  wear,  over 
a  light  dress,  they  are  always  desirable. 
They  should  be  loose-fitting  and  of 
light-weight  cloth,  faced  in  with  silk. 
The  warmth  could  be  given  by  the 
collar,  which  could  be  rather  deep  and 
edged  with  narrow  fur  trimming. 

For  light  spring  wear  a  cape  is  pre- 
ferred by  many.  These  can  be  nicely 
made  at  home  by  patterns  procured 
from  reliable  firms.  A  long  cloth 
cloak,  gone  out  of  date,  can  be  redyed 
and  made  into  a  very  serviceable  cape. 

There  is  nothing  a  baby  is  so  hard 
upon  as  its  caps.  The  ones  bought  in 
the  stores  are  not  of  very  much  use 
after  being  laundered,  so  some  of  the 
ladies  make  them  of  fine  material,  with 
dainty  drawn-work  in  the  crown  and  head- 
piece. These  can  be  readily  laundered  and 
made  to  last  an  entire  season.  Being  en- 
tirely hand-made,  they  are  a  little  expen- 
sive in  their  first  cost  ($2.75),  but  would 
last  through  two  or  three  babies'  wear. 
The  material  is  fine,  French  lawn,  and  has 
no  other  trimming  except  a  face  frill  of 
good  lace. 


Embroidery  is  carried  into  everything. 
Our  illustration  is  a  long  toilet-box  of 
pasteboard,  fitted  into  a  linen  cover  worked 
in  chrysanthemums.  It  is  laced  at  the 
corners,  so  as  to  fit  the  box.  The  edge  is 
finished  in  white  silk ;  points  in  buttonhole 
stitch.  L.  L.  C. 

HOME  TOPICS. 

The  Cellar.— Have  all  the  old  vegetables 
been  taken  out  of  the  cellar,  and  is  every- 
thing in  it  sweet  and  clean?  This  is  too 
important  a  matter  to  be  neglected. 
Sprouting  vegetables  are  decaying  veg- 
etables, and  a  poisonous  gas  arises  from 
them  which  will  permeate  the  whole  house. 
After  everything  of  this  kind  has  been  re- 
moved and  the  cellar  thoroughly  swept, 
the  walls,  posts,  stationary  bins,  etc.,  should 
be  given  a  good  coat  of  whitewash.  It 
will  destroy  mold  and  other  impurities, 
and  make  the  air  pure  and  fresh.-  It  also 
makes  the  cellar  lighter.  A  dime's  worth 
of  lime  will  make  whitewash  enough  to 
cover  the  walls  of  a  large  cellar.  To  each 
pailful  of  whitewash  add  a  teacupful  of  salt. 

Back-yard  Screens. — Of  course,  back 
yards  should  be  kept  as  neat  and  clean  as 
possible,  but  even  then  there  are  objects 
which  ought  to  be  screened  from  public 
view,  as  outhouses,  ash-boxes,  etc.,  and 
there  is  no  better  way  to  do  this  than  with 
an  evergreen  screen.  If  the  trees  are 
planted  quite  near  together,  in  four  or  five 
years  the  hedge  will  make  a  very  complete 
screen,  and  be  an  ornament  itself.  Wise 
nature  is  forever  covering  unsightly  ob- 
jects with  trailing  vines,  clinging  moss, 
or  some  other  form  of  living  green.  Let 
us  follow  her  example. 

The  Well. — It  is  an  almost  general  rule 
to  have  the  well  from  which  all  the  water 
for  household  purposes  must  be  brought 
put  several  feet  or  even  rods  from  the 
house.  Why  this  is  done  no  one  can  tell. 
The  well  ought  to  be  near  "enough  to  the 
house  and  on  the  same  level,  so  a  roof  ex- 
tending from  the  house  would  cover  it; 
then  any  one  drawing  water  would  not  be 
forced  to  carry  it  up  steps,  or  be  exposed 
to  sun  or  storm.  It  is  impossible  to  calcu- 
late the  needless  steps  that  would  be  saved. 
Of  course,  we  cannot  always  control  these 
things,  but  when  building  a  new  house  it 
will  pay  to  make  this  a  part  of  the  plan. 
I  have  in  mind  a  house  where  a  piazza,  six 
feet  wide,  extends  across  the  back.  The 
well  is  just  outside  this,  but  the  platform 
is  on  a  level  with  the  piazza  floor,  and  a 
gable  roof  extends  from  the  piazza  roof 
over  the  well.  A  stone  wall,  laid  in  cement, 
incloses  the  well  below  the  floor. 

Another  arrangement  about  this  well  is 
a  small  dumb-waiter,  with  wire  netting 
sides,  which  runs  down  thirty  feet  into  the 
well.  In  this  butter,  meat  and  other 
articles  of  food  keep  as  well  as  in  a  refrig- 
erator.  It  is  often  difficult  to  get  ice  in  th 


Light  Spring  Cape. 

country,  especially  in  the  South,  and 
this  device  hasrbeen  found  to  work  admir- 
ably. The  well  is  four  feet  in  diameter,  so 
there  is  ample  space  for  the  dumb-waiter 
to  run  down  and  not  interfere  with  water 
drawing.  Maida  McL. 

You  can  obtain  a  geographically  correct  map 
of  the  United  States,  showing  counties  and 
standards  of  time,  by  sending  15  cents  for 
postage,  to  D.  O.  Ives,  G.  P.  &  T:  A.,  Burling- 
ton Route,  C04  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


May  15,  1894. 
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A  HINT  FOR  NEXT  CHRISTMAS. 

Did  that  person  ever  live,  think  you, 
who  was  able  to  make  as  many  Christmas 
presents  as  he  or  she  would  like  to? 

While  talk  of  Christmas  gifts  may  seem 
out  of  place  at  this  time,  the  following 
,hint  may  help  some  one  to  swell  the  list 
of  next  year's  giving  without  money  and 
without  price.  It  is  to  save  a  complete 
file  of  some  favorite  paper  for  the  year 
1894,  and  next  Christmas  give  to  same 
friend  who  loves  to  read,  yet  is  not  able  to 
afford  many  periodicals.  What  would  be 
more  acceptable  to  some  farmer  friend 
than  a  complete  file  of  Farm  and 
Fireside?  For  while  the  dates  may  be 
.those  of  the  past,  the  reading  matter  will 
be  as  fresh  and  seasonable  as  though  newly 
published. 

Then,  a  file  of  poultry  papers  will  be  just 
what  some  one  else  will  appreciate,  and 
from  which  they  will  derive  much  benefit. 

The  Ladies  Home  Companion  will  be  a 
blessed  boon  to  many  a  weary  home- 
mother,  while  we  all  can  think  of  some 
child  whose  days  would  be  brightened, 
and  it  much  benefited,  by  a  file  of  one  of 
the  juvenile  papers  which  regularly  find 
their  way  to  our  homes. 

Of  course,  a  year's  subscription/  if  we 
can  afford  it,  would  seem  better;  but  if  we 
cannot,  it  is  better  to  give  those  we  have 
already  enjoyed  ourselves  than  not  to  give 
at  all. 

Some  may  object  to  this  way  of  gift- 
making,  saying  they  want  to  preserve  the 
papers  for  their  own  use.  But  do  we  ever 
refer  to  them?  Are  they  not  only  kept 
for  "some  time"  when  we  will  have  more 
leisure,  which  never  comes?  Is  it  fair  to 
those  about  us  who  would  enjoy  them  so 
much,  to  pile  them  away  on  shelves  or 
store  them  away  in  boxes,  only  to  serve  as 
dust-traps  and  nests  for  the  stray  mouse? 

After  we  have  decided  for  whom  each 
periodical  that  we  take,  which  is  "ever 
new,"  shall  be  saved  for,  there  will  prob- 
ably be  others  we  would  like  to  remember 
in  this  way,  if  we  only  had  enough  to  go 
around.  For  these  we  may  make  scrap- 
books  suited  to  their  individual  needs.  If 
we  begin  now  to  collect  and  save  for  these, 
we  can  in  the  daily  or  weekly  newspaper, 
th&  county  paper  and  such  others  as  will 
not  be  suitable  to  save  entire,  find  articles 
during  the  entire  year  to  make  a  number 
of  most  excellent  scrap-books. 

For  the  housekeeper  make  one  of  recipes, 
cleaning  and  housekeeping  hints,  partic- 
ularly those  for  making  work  lighter  or 
easier.  Also  one  of  sweet  home  stories 
and  home  talks. 

For  the  one  who  raises  poultry,  a 
very  valuable  scrap-book  may  be  compiled 
from  poultry  articles,  particularly  tho.se 
giving  symptoms  of  different  diseases,  fol- 
lowed by  the  manner  of  treatment. 

For  the  farmer,  prepare  a  book  of  farm 
notes,  including  veterinary  hints  and  all 
such  things.  Also,  one  composed  of  the 
likenesses  and  biographies  of  the  many 
well-known  people,  which  we  find  in 
almost  every  paper. 
•  For  the  member  of  the  family  with  a 
scientific  turn  of  thought,  most  interesting 
and  helpful  scrap-books  may  be  made  by 
clipping  the  thousand  and  one  short 
articles  along  that  line  that  find  their  way 
into  almost  all  classes  of  papers. 

For  the  flower  lover  may  be  compiled  a 
book  that  will  prove  far  more  valuable 
than  one  purchased,  or  than  two  or  three 
subscriptions  to  floral  magazines  would 
be,  for  in  a  book  of  this  kind  one  can  cull 
and  choose,  and  reserve  only  such  as  they 
know  to  be  good,  while  in  many  a  mag- 
azine we  read  much  to  get  a  little  that 
applies  to  us  particularly  or  to  our  own 
individual  requirements. 

For  the  Sunday  afternoon,  most  delight- 
ful books  may  be  made.  Indeed,  one 
ought  to  be  able  to  make  half  a  dozen  of 
these,  containing  Bible  sketches  and  treat- 
ises, religious  articles,  stories  suited  for 
the  quiet  hour,  poems,  etc.  Then  there 
could  be  books  of  travel,  of  biography 
and  of  current  history,  that  would  not 
only  be  interesting  now,  but  very  valuable 
hereafter.  Many  of  the  best  of  poems  are 
found  in  quiet,  out-of-the-way  papers,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  more  than  one 
book  of  interesting  poems  might  be  made. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  are  the 
books  for  the  children.  I  would,  how- 
ever, give  a  word  of  warning  as  to  the 
making  of  these.  They  should  'contain 
many  things  besides  stories,  and  should 
be  selected  with  more  care  than  any  other 
book.  The  stories  should  be  only  those 
that  are  first-class  and  contain  in  some  way 
a  fair  moral.  Not  a  flashy,  exciting  or 
sensational  one  should  be  allowed.  It 


should  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
growing  boy  or  girl  is  developing  mor- 
ally, mentally  and  spiritually  more  rapidly 
than  they  are  physically,  and  that  some- 
times, with  some  children  what  they  read 
has  more  to  do  with  their  development 
than  those  with  whom  they  come  in  con- 
tact. And  in  making  for  them  a  scrap- 
book,  we  may  also  be  doing  much  to  make 
or  mar  their  future  usefulness  as  men  or 
women.  At  any  rate,  we  can,  by  judicious 
selection,  help  to  give  their  young  minds 
a  healthful  trend,  and  by  a  little  thought- 
ful carefulness  do  mu  h  toward  leading 
them  to  a  higher  plane,  and  bringing  them 
in  touch  with  the  divine  harmonies  of  life, 
without  which  no  life  is  worth  the  living. 

Just  here  there  occurs  to  me  one  other 
scrap-book.  Those  of  us  who  have  occu- 
pied a  pedagogue's  chair  remember  how 
we  used  to  rack  our  brain  and  search 
the  papers  through  and  through  in 
an  effort  to  find  something  suitable  for 
each  of  perhaps  twenty  pupils  to  "speak" 
on  Friday  afternoons.  Judging  from  per- 
sonal experience,  I  feel  sure  no  more 
acceptable  present  could  be  given  to  a 
school-teacher  friend  than   a  good,  fat 


Outing  Suit. 

scrap-book  filled  with  selections  of  both 
prose  and  poetry  suitable  for  use  in  the 
school-room. 

Some  one  may  say,  "When  could  one 
person  Anytime  to  do  all  this?"  The  clip- 
ping will  take  so  little  time  that  it  will 
never  be  noticed,  if  begun  now  and  kept 
up  through  the  year.  As  to  the  making 
of  the  books,  that,  too,  may  be  begun 
early,  and  during  the  summer  prove  a 
pleasant  pastime  to  paste  into  place  all' 
those  clippings  already  saved.  But  if  one 
cannot  make*  trje  books,  the  clippings, 
together  with  the  book  in  which  they  are 
to  be  put,  may  be  given,  and  the  recipient 
derive  much  pleasure  from  arranging  and 
pasting  them  to  suit  their  own  taste. 

Clara  Sensibaugh  Everts. 


AND 


A  WONDERFUL  DISCOVERY-CATARRH 
CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

There  is  good  news  for  our  readers  who  are 
victims  of  Lung  Diseases,  Catarrh,  Bronchitis 
and  Consumption,  in  the  wonderful  cures 
made  by  the  new  treatment  known  in  Europe 
as  the  Andral-Broea  Discovery.  Write  to  the 
New  Medical  Advance,  67  East  6th  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  and  they  will  send  you  this  new 
treatment  free  for.  trial.  State  age  and  all 
particulars  of  your  disease. 


IDIOMATIC  EXPRESSIONS. 

It  is  said  that  in  Germany  one  does  not 
need  to  travel  twenty  miles  from  home 
before  he  comes  in  contact  with  a  people 
whose  dialect  is  so  very  different  from  his 
own  as  to  make  it  incomprehensible  to 
him. 

With  our  advantages  of  travel  we  are 
not  at  such  a  loss  to  understand  our  own 
people,  yet  we  readily  distinguish  the 
New-En  glander  from  the  southerner,  while 
the  westerner  is  typical  of  his  place  in  the 
big  United  States. 

Every  observer  knows  the  custom  of  the 
Yankee,  that  the  letter  r  is  avoided  when 
it  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  but  who- 
ever 'heard  such  a  flat  r  as  he  can  place  on 
the  end  of  a  word  which  ends  in  a  vowel? 

How  well  do  I  remember  a  dear  girl  to 
whom  Cato  was  not  Cato,  but  Cater,  broad 
and  flat;  to  her  Huldah  was  not  Huldah, 
but  Hulder.  Then  there  is  the  true  south- 
erner—what a  melody  there  is  in  his  voice! 
But  how  quickly  one  detects  the  person 
who  apes  after  the  sounds  of  his  eastern  or 
southern  cousin.  The  charm  is  gone  and 
the  result  distasteful.  In  neighboring 
states  a  difference  is  discernable. 

"I  can  tell  you  are  from '  Ohio,"  said  a 
New-Yorker  to  an  Ohio  friend. 
"Why?" 

"Because  you  always  put  an  'oh'  before 
one's  name  when  you  call  some  one.  You 
don't  say    'Addie,'     but  you    say  'Oh, 
Addie!'  'Oh,  Louise!'" 
"'Do  we?  What  if  we  do ?" 
Again  it  was  a  New  York  man  who  said : 
"I  can  tell  a  man  from  the  middle  or 
western  states  by  asking  him  a  question ; 
before  answering  he  will  Invariably  say 
"Why,"  then  answer. 

Certain  expressions  are  prevalent  in  dif- 
ferent neighborhoods,  or  even  in  different 
families  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

I  recall  a  dear  old  man  who,  whenever  I 
drive  up  to  his  door,  greets  me  cordially, 
and  asks  me  if  I  won't  "light  out."  I  know 
very  well  that  instead  of  wanting  me  to 
turn  in  flight,  he  wants  hie  to  alight. 

In  some  households  the  clothes  are  set 
"over  to  boil,"  while  in  others  they  are  set 
"on  to  boil." 

A  certain  overworked  housewife  declared 
on  her  sick-bed  that  if  she  recovered  she 
would  not  do  a  "hate"  of  Avork.   I  have 
'nee  heard  the  same  word  used  in  a  sim- 
i  inr  manner,  but  I  am  puzzled  to  know  its 
origin. 

Strict   individuality  among 
4/f  people  is  rare.   It  is  so  easy  to 

imitate  others;  this  accounts 
for  the  fact,  that  in  a  certain  vil- 
lage all  of  the  people  who  rise 
in  "experience  meeting  to  give 
testimony"  begin,  "If  I  have 
one  desire  above  another — " 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
adoption  of  certain  words  into 
mtoHM  language.   Words  which  a 
j£f    few  years  ago  were  regarded  as 
slang  words,  now  find  a  lawful 
right  among  older  Words.  ( 

How  common  is  the  word 
"outsider,"  yet  prior   to  Mr. 
Polk's  nomination  for  the  pres- 
idency the  word  had  no  claim 
in  our  language.   The  word  was 
used  in  a  happy  way,  the  repor- 
|  ters  caught  it,  the  newspapers  stereotyped 
j  it,  and  it  is  now  established  as  a  constituent 
I  part  of  pur  language. 

|  New  words  come  in  andold  ones  die  out. 
The  English  of  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries  is  in-  some  respects  as  a 
new  language  to  us.  Is  it  Spencer  who, 
in  speaking  of  the  primrose,  says,  "The 
rather  primrose,"  which  to  us  now  means 
the  early  primrose?  Yet  we  have  not 
made  such  a  wide  digression  from  the 
same  use  of  the  word,  for  we  say,  "I  would 
rather  go,"  meaning  I  would  sooner  go. 
Soon  expresses  a  preference,  something 
which  goes  before— hence  early.  Not  such 
a  departure  after  all,  yet  it  does  remind 
me  of  the  conundrum,  "Why  is  wind  like 
love?"  Mary  D.  Sibley. 


THAT  PARTITION  FENCE  AGAIN. 

The  partition  fence  is  a  necessary  evil,  but  if 
you  will  call  on  your  neighbor  and  petition 
him  to  give  you  his  subscription  forour  paper, 
which  is  considered  almost  a  necessity  in  over 
250,000  homes,  he  will  be  more  able  to  build 
that  partition  fence  so  it  will  turn  his  stock. 
We  will  give  you  a  $1.00  present  if  you  will  call 
and  see  him  on  the  subject.  See  pages  18  and 
19  for  full  particulars. 


ARITHMETIC. 

In  years  gone  by,  the  average  farmer 
boy  or  girl  rarely  advanced  in  mathematics 
beyong  Ray's  third  part  arithmetic,  while 
now  algebra  is'very  common,  and  you  will 
sometimes  even  find  geometry  taught  in 
district  schools. 

Surely,  the  present  generation  ought  to 
be  very  thankful  for  the  great  improve- 
ment in  the  school  system  since  their 
grandfathers'  days.  But  I  often  wonder 
if  the  children  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  an  education  half  as  much  as  those  old 
pioneers  who  worked  so  hard  for  their 
book  knowledge.. 


Arithmetic  may  be  called  the  key-note  to 
an  education,  and  from  the  time  a  child 
begins  to  learn  the  characters  used  in  repre- 
senting numbers,  until  he  passes  to  the 
higher  branches  of  mathematics,  that  book 
is  a  source  of  great  enjoyment  or  contin- 
ual bugbear.  The  greatest  of  care  should 
be  taken  with  young  pupils  to  make  this 
study  an  attractive  one;  explain  every 
principle  clearly,  and  in  as  pleasing  a  way 
as  possible,  for  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
arithmetic  can  gain  no  careless,  indifferent 
friend;  he  will  either  be  its  earnest  sup- 
porter, not  contented  until  all  principles 
are  thoroughly  understood ;  or  he  will  be 
its  bitter  enemy,  hating  it  the  more,  per- 
haps because  it  is  so  very  essential  to  even 
the  most  limited  common  school  ed- 
ucation. 

Early  impressions  are  so  difficult  to 
erase  from  the  mind;  and  hence  it  seems 
so  important  that  the  first  lessons  in  num- 
bers should  be  just  as  amusing  and  attrac- 
tive as  they  could  possibly  be  made,  that 
the  study  in  .fter  years  may  be  a  never- 
ending  source  of  enjoyment  as  well  as 
profit  to  the  student,  for  don't  you  know 
it  is  much  easier  to  do  well  those  things 
we  like  the  best. 

This  science  of  numbers  was  probably 
in  existence  long  before  the  dark  ages,  and 
the  progress  must  have  been  slow  at  first, 
judging  from  the  records  of  the  feasts  and 
entertainments  given  in  honor  of  the 
discoverer  of  some  new  law  or  principle 
and  its  demonstration. 

When  Pythagoras  discovered  and  made 
known  the  principle  that  "in  any  right- 
angled  triangle  the  square  of  the  hypothe- 
muse  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
the  other  two  sides,"  the  joy  of  the  people 
was  so  great  that  300  oxen  were  sacrificed 
in  his  honor. 

The  planet  Neptune  was  discovered  by 
mathematical  computations. 

It  became  known  to  the  astronomers, 
that  some  unknown  influence  caused  the 
planet  Uranus  to  deviate  from  the  orbit 
marked  in  the  tables.  Here  was  work  for 
the  mathematicians,  and  one  M.  Leverner 
by  skilled  computations  discovered  that  it 
must  be  another  planet  revolving  in  an 
orbit  exterior  to  that  of  Uranus.  He  wrote 
to  a  friend  at  Berlin  asking  him  to  direct 
his  telescope  to  that  part  of  the  heavens 
in  which  his  calculations  had  placed  the 
new  planet,  and  (to  quote  the  words  of 
Burrill)  "There  it  lay  within  less  than  one 
degree  of  the  place  pointed  out  by  L." 

It  is  to  this  wonderful  science  of  num- 
bers that  we  owe  many  of  the  improve- 
ments which  mark  this  as  the  enlightened 
age;  and  with  all  the  bright,  active  minds 
turning  to  this  line  of  work,  we  may 
expect  yet  more  and  greater  achievements 
in  this  wonderful  field  of  labor. 

Gypsy. 
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OPEN  THE  DOOR. 

Open  the  door,  let  in  the  air, 
The  winds  are  sweet  and  the  flowers  are  lair; 
Joy  is  abroad  in  the  world  to-day, 
If  our  door  is  wide  he  may  come  this  way. 
Open  the  door. 

Open  the  door,  let  in  the  sun, 

He  hath  a  smile  for  everyone; 

He  has  made  of  the  raindrops  gold  and  gems, 

He  may  change  our  tears  to  diadems. 

Open  the  door. 

Open  the  door  of  the  soul,  let  in 
Strong,  pure  thoughts,  which  shall  banish 
sin; 

They  will  grow  and  bloom  with  a  grace 
divine, 

And  their  fruit  will  be  sweeter  than  that  of 
the  vine. 

Open  the  door. 

Open  the  door  of  the  heart,  let  in 
Sympathy  sweet  for  stranger  and  kin  ; 
It  will  make  the  halls  of  the  heart  so  fair 
That  angels  may  enter  unaware. 

Open  the  door. 

—  Chicago  Inter- Ocean. 


CROSS-STITCH-"BOUQUET   OF  FLOWERS." 

A Crocheted  Tidy.— Either  knit- 
ting or  crochet  cotton,  from 
No.  16  to  24,  can  be  used  for 
this.  To  crochet  a  tidy,  leaves 
it  the  size,  from  nearly  18  by 
24  inches.  As  it  will  be  seen  in 
the  illustration,  "a  bouquet  of  flowers," 
with  the  Grecian  key  border  all  around, 
and  the  edge  can  be  crocheted  on  suitable 
material  to  taste.  To  crochet  the  pattern, 
as  it  is  formed  of  the  open  squares,  and 
cross-stitch  or  solid  squares,  the  foundation 
ch  is  crocheted  first.  As  there  are  lifty- 
ni ne  squares,  or  holes,  multiply  the  num- 
ber of  squares  by  three  and  then  add  six 
extra  stitches  to  the  number,  which  is  183 
stitches. 

First  row— Crochet  1  tr  in  the  ninth  st  of 
eh  ;  *  ch  2,  miss  2,  1  tr  in  next  .st.  Repeat 
from  *  till  you  have  the  number  of  holes 
and  squares  wanted  (.">S  times). 

At  the  end  of  each  row  chain  5  st,  turn  ; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  each  row  miss  2 
ch  st  between  the  last  2  tr  of  previous  row. 
For  one  open  square  ch  2,  miss  2,  1  tr  in 
next  st  every  time.  For  the  filling  of  one 
solid  square,  4  tr,  and  *  more  squares  to- 
gether the  same  as  five  solid  squares. 
Crochet  the  number  of  tr,  the  same  as  five 
times  three  are  fifteen,  and  then  add 
on  one  extra  tr  (16  tr  for  filling  of  five 
squares).  Kepeat  from  *,  no  matter  what 
number  of  squares  the  filling  is  wanted  to 
be.  Multiply  by  three  and  add  on  an  extra 
tr  every  time.  After  the  tidy  is  completed, 
the  edge  may  be  finished  off  with  a  fancy 
edge,  suitable  for  any  tidy,  and  a  knotted 
fringe  tied  in  at  the  top  and  bottom,  if  one 
is  desired. 

"FANCY   EDGE?' — SUITABLE   FOB   ANY  TIDY. 

First  round — Ch  5, 1  tr  in  second  square,  or 
hole,  from  end,  ch  1,  1  tr,  in  same  square, 
ch  j,  1  d  c  in  fourth  hole,  or  square;  *  ch  5, 
miss  1  square,  1  tr  in  next;  ch  i,  1  trin  same ; 
-ch  5,  miss  1  ho,  1  d  c  in  next.  Repeat  from 
■  all  around. 

Second  round — *  ch  5, 1  tr  in  fifth  st  of  ch 
in  previous  row;  ch  1, 1  tr  in  same  st,  miss 
1  st,  1  tr  under  eh  1  (between  tr  of  first 
round),  ch  1,1  tr  in  same  st,  miss  1, 1  tr  in 


Baby-cap. 

next;  ch  1,  1  tr  in  same,  ch  5,  1  s  c  in  d  c  of 
first  round.    Repeat  from  5:  all  around  tidy. 

Third  round  (across  side) — ch  .5,  1  trin 
fifth  st  of  ch,  **  1  tr  under  ch  1  (between  tr 
of  second  round),  ch  5, 1  d  cin  first  st  of  5  ch 
(this  will  be  called  a  picot  hereafter);  1  tr 
in  same  st,  miss  2  st.  Repeat  from  **  3 
times ;  ch  2,  1  d  c  in  third  st  of  5 ch  and  1  d  c 
opposite  in  third  st  of  5  ch ;  ch  2,  and  repeat 


from  **  to  the  end  of  side.  The  last  scallop 
finish,  commencement  of  first  scallop. 
Across  the  end,  ch  5, 1  tr  in  fifth  st  of  ch,  ch 
1, 1  tr  in  same  st;  *  miss  1  st,  1  tr  under  ch 
1,  ch  1, 1  tr  in  same  st.  Repeat  from  *  twice 
more.  Miss  1,  1  tr  in  next;  **  ch  1.  Skip 
across  to  next  scallop.  1  tr  in  fifth  st  of  ch, 
*  miss  1  st,  1  tr  under  ch  1,  ch  1, 1  trin  same 
st.  Repeat  from  *  twice  more.  Miss  1,  1 
tr  in  next,  and  repeat  from  **  to  the  end. 
Repeat  the  side,  same  as  opposite  side,  and 
also  the  end,  and  finish  off  the  ends  with  a 
fringe;^  Ella  McCowen. 


MONEY-MAKING  FOR  FARMERS'  WIVES. 

FIRST  PAPER. 

For  some  years  the  cry,  "How  can  I 
make  money  at  home?"  has  been  increas- 
ing, and  the  recent  financial  crisis  has  only 
more  and  more  augmented  the  call. 

Within  the  last  few  months  more  than 
one  letter  has  come  to  me  asking  for  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  to  do,  and  as  the  most 
of  these  have  been  from  farmers'  wives 
and  daughters,  or  women  living  in  villages 
or  small  towns.it  occurs  tome  that  a  series 
of  open  letters  through  the  medium  of  a 
popular  farm  paper  cannot  fail  to  be 
helpful. 

For  those  women  who  cannot  go  away 
from  home  to  earn  money,  but  who  must 
sandwich  in  something  extra  along  with 
their  regular  home  work  and  cares,  it 
seems  to  me  that  women  living  on  farms, 
or  in  small  towns  where  they  can  have  a 


will  slowly  warm  until  the  whey  begins  to 
separate  from  the  curd,  but  it  should  not 
scald,  as  that  will  render  the  cheese  hard 
and  crumbly.  Whe'n  warm,  the  milk 
should  be  poured  into  a  thin  bag  and  hung 
up  to  drain.  When  it  ceases  dripping,  the 
curd  should  be  removed  to  a  dish,  salted 
and  peppered  to  taste,  and  enough  good, 
sweet  cream  added  to  moisten  well,  stirred 


usual  winter's  bill  of  fare— but  before 
fresh  vegetables  are  plentiful  and  cheap 
enough  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Again  in  the  late  fall  there  should  be  a 
market  for  it  for  a  few  weeks,  but  prob- 
ably not  such  a  demand  as  in  the  early 
springtime. 

Another  way  of  earning  a  little  that  is 
■seldom  thought  of  is  selling  greens. 


Toi  LET-BOX. 


thoroughly  and  another  dash  of  pepper 
added,  and  it  is  ready  for  sale. 

In  delicacy  stores  in  the  city  I  have 
known  it  to  sell  for  twenty-five  cents  a 
pound,  but  in  smaller  towns  about  ten  or 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  is  the  usual  price. 

To  sell  it,  put  it  in  large  dishes  or  open- 
mouthed  jars,  cover  first  with  a  clean,"  white 
cloth,  and  then  tie  a  clean  paper  securely 
over  all  to  exclude  the  dust,  and  carry  to  a 
grocer.  Probably  he  will  not  care  to  take 
the  risk  of  buying  it  outright,  but  will 
agree  to  sell  it  for  a  small  commission. 
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Crocheted  Tidy. 


plat  of  ground  at  their  disposal,  have  a 
better  chance  of  earning  something  than 
almost  any  other  class  of  women,  and 
when  farmers'  wives  write  me,  saying, 
"Won't  you  tell  me  how  to  write  for  the 
press,'  and  get  paid  for  it,  for  I  do  so 
need  to  earn  something  at  home?"  I  just 
feel  like  scolding  them  for  being  so  blind 
as  not  to  see  the  possibilities  of  money- 
making  all  around  them. 

The  first  twenty-six  years  of  my  life 
were  spent  on  the  farm,  so  that  I  know 
much  of  country  life  and  its  possibilities, 
as  well  as  a  great  deal  about  town  life,  and 
something  about  city  life  and  the  chances 
there  for  money-making  within  our  own 
homes,  and  I  repeat  that  I  believe  country 
women  have  better  chances  as  a  rule  than 
others. 

In  the  early  springtime  most  farmers 
have  an  abundance  of  milk,  yet  how  many 
women  have  ever  thought  to  make  it  into 
that  wholesome  and  delicious  dainty 
which  our  grandmothers  made  so  of  ten — 
clabber  cheese — and  sell  it  to  their  less  for- 
tunate sisters  in  town,  who  must  depend 
on  some  one  else  for  all  their  good  things, 
instead  of  raising  or  making  them  for 
themselves. 

The  rule  for  making 

CLABBER     CHEESE— COTTAGE     CHEESE,  OE 
SMEAR-CASE — 

Is  to  remove  the  cream  from  a  crock  or 
can  full  of  thick,  sour  milk,  and  set  the 
milk  on  the  back  of  the  stove  where  it 


Two  cents  a  pound  is  what  is  usually 
charged,  and  as  he  must  go  to  the  trouble 
of  weighing  it  out,  and  furnish  the  recep- 
tacle for  the  customer  to  carry  it  home  in, 
as  well  as.  wrapping-paper  and  twine,  his 
profit  is  very  small. 

As  clabber  cheese  does  not  keep  well,  but 
must  be  used  same  day  of  making,  I  would 
not  advise  one  to  mako  a  great  deal  at  first. 
From  half  a  gallon  to  a  gallon  and  a  half, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  town,  and  the 
.grocer's  trade  where  it  is  left  for  sale,  will 
probably  be  enough  for  the  first  day,  but 
as  it  becomes  known  there  will  be  an  in- 
creased sale  for  it.  If  6ne*cannot  make 
and  carry  it  to  the  grocer  every  day,  one 
should  have  certain  days  for  taking  it,  so 
that  people  may  know  that  they  can  de- 
pend on  getting  it  on  those  days  and  uct 
be  disappointed. 

A  better  way  to  sell  is  to  take  it  to 
hotels,  boarding-houses  and  private  fam- 
ilies, and  thus  sa\je  the  commission  paid  to 
the  grocer.  Much  more  may  be  disposed 
of,  too,  as  a  rule,  than  by  selling  to  the 
grocer,  although  it  will  take  more  time. 
In  order  to  introduce  it  to  private  custo- 
mers it  might  be  well  to  carry  a  numberof 
"samples,"  and  let  housekeepers  taste  of 
it  if  they  desire  when  one  made  their 
first  or  introductory  round. 

The  market  for  the  home-made  cheese 
should  last  for  at  least  six  weeks  in  the 
early  spring  when  the  appetite  craves  a 
change— something    different  from  the 


Because  people  live  in  town  is  no  reason 
they  should  not  appreciate  good  things, 
and  more  than  one  housekeeper  would 
gladly  avail  herself  of  an  invitation  to 
purchase  fresh  greens,  if  they  are  offered 
for  sale  before  vegetables  are  plentiful.  Of 
the  many  edible  plants  of  the  early  spring- 
time tfie  dandelion  and  mustard  are  best 
known,  although  another,  though  trifle 
later  plant,  known  in  common  parlance  as 
"lamb's-quarter,"  is  more  delicate.  How- 
ever, the  best  greens  are  made  from  a 
mixture  of  plants,not  forgetting  some  sour- 
dock  and  a  few  horse-radish  leaves  by  way 
of  flavor.  Cowslip  leaves,  too,  are  relished 
by  many,  but  are  almost  too  strong  to  be 
used  entirely  alone. 

To  prepare  greens  for  market,  gather 
carefully,  choosing  only  such  plants  or 
leaves  as  are  tender;  rejecting  all  sticks, 
roots  and  dead  or  dried  leaves,  and  care- 
fully tie  in  large  bundles,  or  place  loosely 
in  baskets.  As  they  shrink  greatly  in  cook- 
ing, the  bundles  must  be  quite  large,  and 
should  sell  for  from  five  to  fifteen  cents 
each,  according  to  size,  an  ordinary  flat- 
bottomed  market-basket  lull  being  worth 
fifteen  cents. 

They  may,  if  taken  quite  early  in  the 
morning,  be  left  at  the  grocer's  or  at  the 
meat  market,  for  sale,  but  a  better  plan  is 
to  take  them  to  hotels,  boarding-houses 
and  private  families.  Although  it  .may 
seem  a  little  hard  to  find  just  the  right  fam- 
ilies at  first,  depend  upon  it,  in  any  town 
of  one  thousand  inhabitants  or  more  will 
be  found  as  many  families  as  one  can  sup- 
ply, if  one  takes  the  trouble  to  hunt  them 
out. 

When  a  customer  is  once  found,  it  is  wise 
to  go  to  them  each  time  one  has  anything 
to  sell,  and  thus  secure  as  many  regular 
customers  as  possible,  for  it  makes  the 
work  of  delivering  easier  if  one  knows 
just  where  to  go,  and  who  will  probably 
buy.  Clara  Sensibaugh  Everts. 


RECIPES. 

Strawberry  Saracen.— This  is  a  nice 
method  to  use  slices  of  stale  bread,  besides 
the  eternal  bread  pudding,  according  to 
Chaperon.  Make  toast  of  the  bread,  cut 
quite  thin  aud  trimmed  neatly  to  tit  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  a  baking-dish.  Butter 
generously,  and  fill  the  dish  with  stemmed 
strawberries,  packed  closely.  Sift  plenty 
of  sugar  over  and  among  the  berries  and 
set  in  a  moderate  oven  i'or  half  an  hour. 
The  berries  melt  away  so  that  the  filling 
should  be  packed  very  closely  and  heaped. 
Serve  cold  with  thick  cream.  Raspberries 
may  be  used  exactly  the  same. 

How  to  Cook  Asparagus.— If  you  have 
an  asparagus  bed  (and  I  hope  you  have),  get 
all  the  good  out  of  it  possible,  and  that  is 
a  great  deal.  Have  it  boiled,  with  plain 
drawn  butter,  or  with  a  white  sauce.  Cut 
some  of  it  in  dice,  boil  in  salted  water, 
drain,  mix  it  with  drawn  butter  or  white 
sam  e,  pour  on  a  buttered  baking-dish  and 
drop  eggs  carefully  over  the  surface ;  sea- 
son, put  bits  of  butter  on  top  and  set  in  the 
oven  until  the  whites  are  set.  Have  an 
asparagus  omelet,  by  all  means,  aud  when 
you  have  had  one  you  will  want  twenty. 
Make  an  omelet  with  four  eggs,  and  just 
before  folding,  spread  over  it  the  {ops  of 
some  eohl  asparagus  that  has  been  heated, 
with  -a  bit  of  butter.  Another  way  is  to 
mix  a  pint  of  cooked  dice  of  asparagus 
with  a  cupful  of  drawn  butter  or  white 
sauce,  put  it  on  a  buttered  baking-dish  and 
pour  over  it  three  eggs  (well  beaten  ),  as  for 
an  omelet,  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
milk.  Pour  this  over  evenly,  and  bake. 
Sometimes  the  crumb  is  scooped  out  of 
rolls,  the  shells  set  in  the  oven  to  dry  and 
color,  and  the  insides  then  filled  with  this 
asparagus  mixture.  This  is  a  delicious 
dish. — Good  Housekeeping. 


Fit  EE  TO  INVALID  LADIES. 

A  lady  who  suffered  for  years  with  uterine  troubled, 
displacements,  lencorrhea  awl  other  irregularities, 
finally  fount!  a  safe  and  simole  home  treatment  that 
completely  cured  her  without  the  aid  of  merh'eal  at- 
tendance. She  will  pond  it  fret-  witli  full  instructions 
how  to  use  it  toanystJlTo-iny  woman  who  will  send  her 
name  aud  address  to  Mrs.  D.  L.  Urine, South  Beiid.Ind. 


May  15,  1894. 
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CUT  PflPEK  PATTERNS 
Reduced  From  40  Cents  to  10  Cents. 

The  trial  subscriber  can  have  Free  any 
ONE!  of  the  premiums  offered  in  subscrip- 
tion blank  on  page  19. 

We  have  arranged  to  mail  to  the  readers 
of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  their  choice  of 
the  celebrated  Bazaar  Glove-fitting,  Cut 
Paper  Patterns  for  the  remarkably  low 
price  of  10  Cents  Each. 

The  patterns  are  unequaled  for  style, 
accuracy  of  fit,  simplicity  and  economy. 
They  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and  stores 
for  from  25  to  40  cents  each.  Full  descrip- 
tions of  the  patterns  and  directions  how  to 
cut  and  put  the  garments  together  are  sent 
with  each  pattern.  We  fill  all  orders  for 
patterns  the  same  day  theorder  is  received. 

Do  not  fail  to  give  BUST  measure  if  for 
ladies,  and  AGE  if  for  children,  and  WAIST 
measure  if  for  skirt  pattern. 

Any  ONE  pattern  ottered  in  this  >or  pre- 
vious issues  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
will  be  given  Free  to  any  one  sending  one 
TRIAL  subscriber  to  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  at 
30  cents. 


FASHION  NOTES. 

Outdoorup-to-date  skirts  are  made  to  clear 
the  ground  all  around.  The  style  of  skirt 
which  lends  itself  to  a  number  of  pleasing 
combinations,  and  bids  fair  to  be  very 
popular,  is  in  form  of  a  double  skirt ;  the 
first  fitting  the  figure  closely,  while  the/ 
second  is  very  full  and  slightly  draped. 

Those  of  us  who  have  dresses  with  bell 
skirts  may  put  a  band  of  watered  silk  or 
velvet  on  so  as  to  form  an  underskirt.  Of 
course,  in  this  case,  the  band  should  be  of 
some  contrasting  color. 

Lace,  watered  silk  and  jet  are  among  the 
most  favored  trimmings  this  season.  Col- 
lars made  of  deep  pointed  black  and  butter- 
color  lace  are  all  the  go,  and  are  seen  on 
many  of  the  imported  gowns. 

Sleeves  are  still  large,  but  do  not  stand 
out  from  the  shoulders,  which  was  so  un- 
becoming. 

The  toque  continues  to  hold  its  own 
among  the  many  new  novelties,  and  is 
trimmed  either  at  one  side  of  the  front  or 
back.  Both  hats  and  bonnets  are  much 
larger  this  season  than  last. 

No.  6113,  Ladies'  Cutaway  Coat.  This 
fashionable  garment  in  latest  mode,  is 
of  light  tan  cloth  simply  finished  with 
machine-stitched  edges  in  tailor  style. 
The  natty  air  of  the  coat  is  much  admired 
by  ladies  who  favor  a  touch  of  the  mascu- 
line in  their  street  gowns.  This  is  further 
accentuated  by  the  vest  of  cream-colored 
duck  cut  moderately  low,  and  closed  with 
small,  round  pearl  buttons.  The  stiff  linen 
collar  and  chemisette  worn  with  a  pretty 
silk  bow  necktie.  Worn  over  a  blouse 
waist  of  silk,  or  shirt-waist  of  cotton  chev- 
iot, the  effect  is  more  feminine  and  will 
be  found  very  generally  becoming. 


No.  6113.— Ladies'  Cutaway  Coat. 

Home  dressmakers  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  giving  the  tailor  finish  to  this  garment, 
if  they  will  give  special  attention  to  the 
pressing  of  all  seams  and  stitched  edges. 
All  seams  should  be  laid, open  and  pressed 
on  the  wrong  side,  a  damp  cloth  being  laid 
between  the  iron  and  the  material.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  have  the  iron  too  hot 
nor  to  rub  it  on  the  surface  as  when  iron- 
ing out  creases.  Just  lay  the  iron  on  and 
press  hard  until  the  cloth  is  dry. 

Several  different  styles  of  vests  can  be 
made  to  wear  with  this  coat,  thus  giving 


constant  variety  to  the  toilet.  Tweed, 
hopsacking,  cheviot,  serge  or  any  of  the 
new  mixed  woolens  make  stylish  coats  to 
match  the  skirts.  Silk  and  cotton  duck  is 
also  used  for  summer  costumes  by  the 
mode.  This  pattern  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  for  ten  cents.   See  coupon  below. 

No.  6105.  This  natty  design  takes  first 
place  as  a  summer  outing  and  seaside 
toilet.  Light  tan-colored  cloth  is  here 
trimmed  with  bias  bands  of  brown  cloth, 
and  worn  over  a  full  blouse-waist,  with 
crush  collar  and  belt  of  taffeta,  showing 
brown,  green  and  pink  in  its  changeable 
shading.    The  broad  ripple  collar  and  full 


No. 


6105.— Ladies'  Eton  Jacket.  No.  4036.- 
Ladies'  Skirt. 


sleeves  are  the  new  features  of  this  stylish 
Eton  jacket,  which  bids  fair  to  outrival  its 
former  popularity. 

The  economical  simplicity  of  the  stylish 
gored  skirt,  its  faultless  grace  and  perfect 
fit,  has  made  it  the  most  popular  of  this 
season's  styles.  Any  style  of  vest,  chem- 
isette or  neck-wear  may  be  worn  with  the 
jacket.  Serge, hopsacking,  cheviot,  tweed, 
duck,  canvas,  are  popular  suitings  for  the 
mode.  This  pattern  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  for  ten  cents.  See  coupon  below. 

No.  6106.  Dotted  cashmere  in  lavender 
and  black,  with  rippled  bertha  and  cuffs  of 
lavender  surah,  is  here  stylishly  trimmed 
with  black  insertion.  The  full  fronts  start 
from  a  cluster  of  plaits  at  yoke  depth, 
which  are  dispersed  over  fitted  linings. 
The  bertha  meets  over  the  fullness,  and 


v  No.  6106.— Ladies'  Tea-gown. 

separates  in  deep  points  on  the  shoulders, 
and  ripples  in  graceful  folds  around  the 
back  at  round  yoke  depth.  The  back  is  in 
princess  style,  having  extra  fullness  laid  in 
plaits  below  the  waist  line,  the  side  forms 
defining  the  graceful  hip  curves. 

The  full  sleeves  are  finished  at  the  wrists 
by  rippled  cuffs,  and  a  standing  collar  fin- 
ishes the  neck.  The  gown  can  be  made 
round  length  if  preferred,  the  pattern  pro- 
viding for  the  proper  shaping.  A  fall  of 
lace  is  worn  at  the  neck.  This  pattern  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  for  ten  cents. 

No.  6100.  A  handsome  cape  of  coach- 
man's tan  cloth  is  here  shown.  The 
trimming  is  cream  lace  and  insertion. 
Bright,  changeable  taffeta  in  pink  and  green 
lines  the  cape  throughout,  the  slashed 
bertha  being  lined  with  the  same  silk. 
Capes  are  made  in  this  style  to  match  the 
dress  material,  and  trimmed  with  jet,  braid, 
gimp  or  passementerie. 


Moire  antique,  faille,  satin  and  bengaline 
make  stylish  capes  by  the  mode,  an  inter- 
lining of  crinoline  being  used  to  give  the 
proper  stiffness.   A  large  bow  of  ribbon  at 


No.  6100.— Ladies'  Cape.  No.  4093.— Ladies' 
Circular  Skirt. 

the  throat  is  a  becoming  finish  to  capes  of 
this  kind.  This  pattern  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  for  ten  cents.   See  coupon  below. 

No.  6103.  Flowered  foulard  in  cream 
and  blue  is  here  stylishly  trimmed  with 
blue  velvet.  The  shirrings  of  the  yoke  are 
sewed  to  a  fitted  body  lining,  narrow  vel- 
vet ribbon  being  sewed  on  over  e.ach  line 
to  form  a  round  yoke.  Bands  of  velvet, 
with  puffing  of  the  material  at  each  side, 
finish  at  square  yoke  depth,  under  which 


No.  6103.— Ladies'  Shirked  Waist. 


the  waist  is  gathered  full  both  back  and 
front. 

Stylish  sleeve-caps  fall  over  the  fashion- 
ably full  leg-o'-mutton  sleeves,  and  a 
pointed  Swiss  belt  of  velvet  is  worn  around 
the  waist.  Indian  or  China  silk,  taffeta, 
surah,  lawn,  cashmere,  challis,  or  any  soft 
material  will  make  up  handsomely  by  the 
mode.  Lace,  insertion,  ribbon  or  buaid 
can  be  used  for  trimming  in  place  of  the 
velvet.  This  pattern  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  for  ten  cents.  See  coupon  below. 


BUGGIES 
HARNESS 


FOSTER 

BUY  Direct  from  FACTORY  and  Save  DEALERS  Profit. 

A  Road  Wagon  for.  .431.00  I  A  Family  Wagon  for  $48.20 

A  Buggy  for   45.25  ASingloHarnessfor  5.25 

A  Phaeton  for   73.00  |  A  Double  Harness  for  14.49 

No  agents  employed.  Send  for  our  large  Free  Illus.  Catalogue. 

The  Foster  Carriage  and  Harness  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


SPECIAL  CLOTHING  OFFER!! 

$mgm&       Another  targe  purchase  of  over  3,000 
jga**        yariUuf  cloth  at  50 Cents  on  the  dollar, 
M^BB^     enables  us  to  make  this  great  offer  to 
the  readers  of  If  a  km  and  Fireside. 
A      flB    We  place  on  sale  to-day  (May  15th), 
Wr     JB'    1,000  Men's  Fine  Suits  in  Cassimere 
^9KS^     and  Cheviot  fabrics,  that  have  never 
sold  for  lews  than  Sf.SQ.    We  offer 
the  entire  lot  at  $5.00  per  Suit. 
New,  round  sack  anil  square  suck  Coats;  colors, 
light  and  dark  brown,  dark  and  light  gray,  blue 
and  black.    Every  suit  is  thoroughly  well  made,  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.    In  or- 
dering send  chest  measure  over  vest,  waist  measure 
over  pants,  and  inside  seam  measure  from  crotch  to 
heel.   Sizes  come  34  to  42  chest  measure.   Send  money 
by  registered  letter,  postal  or  express  money  order  or 
bank  draft.  Order  at  once,  don't  delay.  Address 

HANO  &  CO.,  Manufacturing  Clothiers, 

P.O.Box  1549.     8th  &  Winfield  Sts.,  Philadelphia  Pa. 


14.  KARAT 


CUT  THIS  OCT  and  send  it  to  ua 
your  name  nnd  address  and  we 
ill  send  you  this  watch  by  express 
I  Mi'  examination.  A  Guarantee 
Fur  6  Years  and  chain  and 
churm  sent  with  it.  You  ex- 
amine It  and  if  you  think  it 
a  bargain  pay  our  sample 
price,  62.75,  and  it  is  yours. 
It  is  beautifully  engraved 
and  warranted  the  best  time- 
keeper in  the  World  for  the 
money  and  equal  in  appear- 
ance to  a  genuine  Solid 
Gold  Watch.  Write  to-day, 
this  offer  will  not  appear 
again. 

THE  NATIONAL  MFG. 
&  IMPORTING  CO., 

834  DEARBORN  STREET, 
Chicago,  III. 


1,000 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
and  STUDENTS 

Are  winning  a  year's  school- 
ing during  the  summer  months. 

JWTHE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  A  LIFETIME. 


Each  number  contains  the  Monthly  Round- 
up (a  resume  of  all  the  notable  happenings 
during  the  month),  a  Character  Sketch  (of 
some  great  and  good  man),  the  Cream  of  Other 
Reviews  and  Magazines,  the  Best  from  All  the 
Weeklies,  Every  Important  Event  of  the  Year. 
Able  Contributions  on  Movements  for  Good, 
Stories  in  a  Nutshell,  etc.,  etc. 

We  Give     (        circulation  is  world-wide. 

FREE 

With  '•'>  months' 
subscription 

For  only 

25  Cts. 

Or  for 


Four  Books. 

Spurgeon's  "John  Ploughman's 

Pictures." 
"An  American  Girl  in  London. " 
"Bread  and  Cheese  and  Kisses." 
Short  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls. 


30  Cts. 


Poat-paid,  one  copy  of  the 
Modern  Cook  Book,  worth  50c. 


Or  for 

35  Cts. 

Or  for 

50  Cts. 


Post-paid,  one  copy  complete 
People's  Atlas  of  the  World, 

12(1  pages,  llxH  inches,  worth  SI  .HO. 


A  set  of  6  Silver-plated  Tea- 
spoons, with  beautifully  engraved 
handles,  worth  SI. 25. 


"The  America"  Watch  and 
Chain.  The  Wonder  of  the  Age. 


Or  for 

$1.50 

Address  THE  ALTRUISTIC  REVIEW, 

Chicag-o,  Illinois. 

IK^Mention  if  you  want  circulars  how  to  help  stu- 
dents to  obtain  an  education. 


•mr   PATTERN  COUPON,  sr) 

Send  io  cents  for  each  pattern  wanted;  or  if  you  do  not  want  to  cut  your  paper 
or  want  more  than  three  patterns,  send  your  order  in  a  letter,  but  give  BUST  measure 
if  for  ladies,  and  AGS  if  for  children,  and  WAIST  measure  if  for  skirt  pattern. 


PATTERN  No. 

BUST  MEASURE. 

WAIST  MEASURE. 

AGE  OF  CHILDREN. 

No  

No  

No  „...•:... 

Name. 


Post-Office . 


County,  or  St.  and  No   State  

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Mat  15,  1894. 


REACHING  HEAVEN. 

Heaven  is  not  reached  by  a  single  bound; 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 

And  we  mount  to  its  summits  round  by  round. 

I  count  this  thing  to  be  grandly  true- 
That  a  noble  deed  is  a  step  toward  God, 
Lifting  the  soul  from  the  common  clod 

To  a  purer  air  and  a  broader  view. 

We  rise  by  the  things  that  are  under  feet, 
By  what  we  have  mastered  of  good  and  gain  ; 
By  the  pride  deposed  and  the  passion  slain, 

And  the  vanquished  ills  that  we  hourly  meet. 

"We  hope,  we  aspire,  we  resolve,  we  trust, 
When  the  morning  calls  us  to  life  and  light, 
But  our  hearts  grow  weary,  and  e'er  the  night 

Our  lives  are  trailing  the  sordid  dust. 

We  hope,  we  aspire,  we  resolve,  we  pray, 
And  we  think  that  we  mount  the  air  on 
wings 

Beyond  the  call  of  sensual  things, 
While  our  feet  still  cling  to  the  heavy  clay. 

Wings  for  angels,  but  feet  for  men! 
We  may  borrow  the  wings  to  find  the  way; 
We  may  hope  and  resolve  and  aspire  and 
pray, 

But  our  feet  must  rise,  or  we  fall  again. 

Only  in  dreams  is  a  ladder  thrown 
From  the  weary  earth  to  the  sapphire  walls, 
But  the  dreams  depart  and  the  vision  falls, 

And  the  sleeper  wakes  on  his  pillow  of  stone. 

Heaven  is  not  reached  by  a  single  bound; 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 

And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round. 


COURTESY  TO  THE  AGED. 

In    these   hurrying,  money-making 
times,  these  days  of  social  and  mental 
advancement,  our  young  people  are 
rather  apt  to  forget  the  courtesy  and 
respect  due  to  older  persons.  Pro- 
gressive education  is  prone  to  place 
the  children  of  to-day  a  step  or  two  ahead 
of  where  grandma  and  grandpa  left  off,  and 
they  put  on  airs  in  consequence. 

Now,  this  is  all  wrong.  "Book  learning" 
is  not  everything.  The  courtesy  that 
springs  from  a  kind  heart  is  far  more 
than  the  disagreeable  showing  off  of 
superior  knowledge  that  places  the  old 
people  at  a  disadvantage,  though  to  out- 
siders it  is  the  young  folks  who  appear  the 
meaner  of  the  two,  with  their  flippant 
contradictions  and  their  manner  quite 
averse  to  that  which  we  are  taught  was  the 
correct  one  to  employ  toward  our  elders. 

Old  people  are  entitled  to  respect,  if  for 
nothing  else  than  that  they  are  veterans 
in  the  war  of  life,  and  as  such  to  be  re- 
garded with  reverence  by  the  raw  recruits 
who  are  just  beginning  their  first  skirmish. 
The  deference  due  to  gray  hair  is  not 
sufficiently  considered,  and  when  one  does 
come  across  a  young  man  or  girl  who 
thinks  it  but  natural  to  offer  the  best  chair 
in  the  room  to  any  one  older  than  they  are, 
who  listens  respectfully  to  words  that 
may  seem  dull  and  prosy,  yet  merit  atten- 
tion because  issuing  from  the  lips  of 
people  of  mature  years,  then  onlookers 
say,  "Those  young  people  have  been 
brought  up  as  they  should." 

At  any  rate,  whether  good  breeding, 
good  sense  or  a  kind  heart  prompts  to 
these  little  attentions,  it  is  always  well  to 
remember  that  we  will  some  day  be  old 
ourselves,  in  which  case  we  would  appre- 
ciate the  little  spontaneous  attentions  that 
are  given  to-da'y  carelessly  or  grudgingly, 
or  are  forgotten  entirely  by  the  young 
people,  who  think  that  their  up-to-date 
accomplishments  cover  up  their  derelic- 
tions in  a  matter  so  old-fashioned  as 
showing  the  least  deference  to  fossils 
whose  opinions  and  manners  belong  to 
another  age. 

POWER  OF  GENTLENESS. 

The  sands  of  the  sea-beach  keep  back  the 
incursions  of  the  ocean  more  effectually 
than  the  rocky  promontory.  The  cliffs  are 
continually  shattered  by  the  sea;  but  the 
gently -sloping  beach  of  fine  sand  gains  on 
the  ocean  instead  of  being  destroyed  by  it. 
The  proud,  harsh,  hard  man  is  often  broken 
and  shattered  by  the  billows  of  adversity 
which  roll  harmlessly  against  the  patient 
and  gentle,  and  even  yield  them  treasure. 
The  smooth  sands  are  only  made  more 
velvety  by  the  pounding  of  the  breakers, 
and  in  like  manner  a  gentle  spirit  is  by  the 
storms  of  opposition,  disappointment  or 
sorrow  made  still  gentler,  and  thereby 
more  enduring.  But  gentleness  is  active 
as  well  as  passive  power.  It  is  as  able  to 
do  as  it  is  to  bear.  It  is  closely  allied  to 
energy.  The  greatest  foroes  in  nature  do 
their  work  noiselessly.  The  most  energetic 
dispositions  are  not  boisterous.  The  might- 


iest of  forces  is  heart  power.  There  is  no 
bluster  about  that.  It  is  as  quiet  as  the 
sunshine,  and  as  potent.  He  who  could 
say,  "All  power  is  given  to  me  in  heaven 
and  in  earth,"  was  the  gentlest  of  beings. 
He  did  not  break  the  bruised  reed,  or 
quench  the  smoking  flax. 

Gentleness  is  characteristic  of  real  cour- 
age. The  great  heroes  of  the  race,  David, 
Paul,  Luther, Gustavus  Adolphus,  William 
the  Silent,  Kossuth,  Garibaldi,  Lincoln, 
have  been  as  gentle,  tender  and  loving 
as  they  were  fearless.  The  courageous 
preacher,  whose  convictions  rouse  the  con- 
sciences and  stir  the  hearts  of  his  hearers, 
is  the  one  who  speaks  the  truth  in  love. 
Self-will  and  harshness  are  destructive  of 
personal  power.  The  lightning,  which  in 
an  instant  rends  the  heart  of  the  oak, 
comes  from  the  bosom  of  the  soft  summer 
cloud;  thus  thfi  effectual  shaft  of  spiritual 
indignation  speeds  not  from  a  cold,  stern 
nature,  but  from  the  depths  of  a  loving 
soul,  Christ-like  in  its  tenderness  as  well 
as  in  its  truth. 


HOW  THE  APOSTLES  DIED. 

From  history  and  tradition  we  learn 
that  all  the  apostles  except  St.  John  died 
unnatural  and  cruel  deaths,  as  follows. 

la  Peter  was  crucified  in  Rome,  with  his 
head  down,  on  a  cross  similar  to  that  used 
in  the  execution  of  Jesus. 

2.  Andrew  was  bound  to  a  cross  and  left 
to  die  of  exhaustion. 

3.  St.  John  the  Great  was  beheaded  by 
order  of  Herod  at  Jerusalem. 

4.  St.  James  the  Less  was  thrown  from  a 
high  pinnacle,  then  stoned,  and  finally 
killed  with  a  fuller's  club. 

5.  St.  Phillip  was  bound  and  hanged 
against  a  pillar. 

6.  St.  Bartholomew  was  flayed  to  death 
by  command  of  a  barbarous  king. 

7.  St.  Matthew  was  killed  with  a  halbard. 

8.  St.  Thomas  was  shot  by  a  shower  of 
arrows  while  at  prayer,  and  afterward 
pierced  through  the  body  with  a  lance. 

9.  St.  Simon  was  crucified  after  the  man- 
ner of  Jesus. 

10.  St.  Mark  was  dragged  through  the 
streets  of  Alexandria  until  he  expired. 

11.  St.  Luke  was  hanged  on  an  olive-tree 
in  Greece. 

12.  St.  John  died  a  natural  death.. 

13.  Paul  was  beheaded  by  command  of 
Nero. 

14.  Judas  hanged  himself,  and  "fell,  and 
his  bowels  gushed  out." 

15.  Barnabas  was  stoned  to  death  by  Jews. 


EXERCISE.  ' 

All  authorities  that  have  treated  on 
longevity  place  exercise,  moderate  and 
regularly  taken,,  as  one  of  the  main  factors 
of  a  long  life.  That  there  are  many  ex- 
ceptions does  not  alter  the  fact  that  phys- 
ical exercise  is  as  useful  in  keeping  one 
healthy  as  it  is  to  prolong  life.  Good 
walkers  are  seldom  sick,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  persons  who  daily  take  a  certain 
prescribed  amount  of  exercise.  Exercise 
is  both  a  preventive  and  a  remedial  meas- 
ure. In  my  own  practice  I  have  seen  a 
case  of  persistent  transpiration  that  fol- 
lowed the  least  bodily  effort,  and  which 
annoyed  and  debilitated  the  person  at 
night— this  being  a  condition  left  after  a 
severe  illness — disappear  as  if  by  magic 
after  a  day  or  two  of  exercise  on  a  bicycle. 
Pliny  relates  that  a  Greek  physician  who 
took  up  his  residence  in  Rome  was  wont 
publicly  to  declare  that  he  was  willing  to 
be  considered  a  charlatan  if  at  any  time  he 
should  ever  fall  ill,  or  if  he  failed  to  die  of 
any  other  disease  but  old  age.  Celsus,  in 
speaking  of  the  same  physician,  observes 
that  his  faith  in  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  exercise  was  so  great  that  he  had  in 
a  great  measure  abandoned  the  adminis- 
tration of  internal  remedies,  depending 
mostly  on  hygienic  measures  andexercises. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  his 
views,  Pliny  tells  us  that  this  physician 
lived  to  be  a  centenarian,  and  then  only 
died  from  an  accident.— National  Popular 
Review. 

SOUVENIR  HAND-BOOK. 

Every  sheep  farmer,  or  all  who  expect  to 
buy  breeding  sheep,  should  have  a  copy  of  this 
work,  containing  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
matter  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  a  flock, 
most  valuable  breeds  and  sires,  and  the  care 
and  management  of  the  flock.  It  will  be 
mailed  you  free  on  receipt  of  5  cts.  in  postage. 
Send  at  once  as  the  number  is  limited.  Ad- 
dress A.  H.  Foster,  Allegan,  Mich. 


LOVE  THY  NEIGHBOR. 

When  you  see  a  grand  bargain  offered  in 
your  paper,  call  your  nt  igbbors'  attention  to  it. 
We  will  give  you  a  present  worth  one  dollar  If 
you  will  do  so.  See  pages  18  and  19  for  full 
particulars. 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER  I       WO  MONEY  REQUIRED  IN  ADVANCEl 

FOR  60  DAYS  ONLY. 

FREE  EXAMINATION. 

Box  of  50  Cigars  and  Watch  for  $2.75. 

100,000  TESTIMONIALS  RECEIVED. 
COT  THIS  OUT  and  send  It  to  us  with  your  name  and  address,  (no 
money  required  In  advance)  and  we  will  send  to  you  by  express, 
same  day  as  we  receive  your  order,  one  box  containing  SO  of 
Our  Celebrated  5c  Cigars,  and  in  the  same  package  a  gen- 
uine Solid  Nickel  Plated  Watch,  stem  winder  and  setter, 
enamel  dial,  oil  tempered,  unbreakable  main  spring,  finely  fin- 
ished train,  jeweled  balance,  dust  proof,  finely  polished  case ;  a 
splendid  time  keeper  and  fully  warranted  for  five  years,  a  guar- 
antee with  every  watch.  We  will  also  send  ln%ame  package  a 
beautiful  Gold  Plated  Chain  and  Charm  to  go  with  the 
watch.  Tou  examine  the  goods  at  the  express  office  and  If  satis- 
factory, pay  the  express  agent  S2.75  and  express  charges,  and  the 
box  of  50  cigars,  and  watch,  chain  and  charm  are  yours.  As  this 
offer  Is  made  solely  to  introduce  our  famous  5c  cigar,  and  to 
protect  ourselves  against  dealers  and  speculators  ordering  In 
large  quantities,  we  will  not  sell  more  than  three  boxei 
and  three  watches  to  any  one  person.  Write  to-day.  Address 

CHICAGO  WATCH  CO.,  ^cZltlVtti?" 


Cf|  Fora  FIRST-CLASS 
,JU  PNEUMATIC 


$37 

SAFETY  BICYCLE. 

J.E.Poorman,5w.5th,Gin.O. 


SPEECHES  WRITTEN 

For  Busy .  Men  and  Women.  Special  Letters  and  Circulars,  Banquet 
and  Political  Speeches,  Graduating  Essays,  Presentation  Addresses, 
Lectures,  Sermons  and  Pamphlets  carefully,  reasonably  and  CON- 
FIDENTIALLY prepared  by  an  experienced  journaiUt.  Send  along  your 
ideas  and  have  them  dressed  up  in  well  fitting  clothes.  Time  and  patience 
saved.   Address,  in  confidence„"ESSEX,'*  liOX  512,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


THE  MARSH  OPERA  GLASSES 

A  new  novelty.   A  nice  pair  filled  "with  choice  bon- 
bons mailed  free  to  any  address  for  42c.  (2c.  stamps 
taken).   AGENTS  WANTED.   Sells  at  eight. 
C.  P.  MARSH  &  CO.,  511  Main  St., Worcester,  Mass. 

WALL  PAPERS. 

Send  lO  centa  for  postage.  We  will  mail  yoa  the 
largest  and  best  selected  line  of  samples  at  lowest 
prices  in  the  TJ.  S.,  with  instructions  how  to  paper. 
PAPER  U  A  U  (1  C  D  Q  should  have  our  Sample  Books. 
rArr.n  nAN0r.no  Price  SI.  00.  Now  ready. 
CHAS.  M.  N.KIL1EN,  614-616  S.20th  St.,PhUa. 


WIFE 

$I4j 


CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

.  Bays  our  2  drawer  walnnt  or  oak  Im> 
"proved  High  Arm  Singer  sew  in?  machin* 
1  finely  finished,  nickel  plated  ,  adapted  to  light 
and  heavy  wurk;  guaranteed  for  10  Years;  with 
I  Automatic  Bobbin  Hinder,  Self-Threading  Cylin- 
_J  der  Shuttle,  Self-Setting  Needle  and  a  complete  1 
,4^  f^Nfi  '^"i^set  of  Steel  Attachments;  shipped  any.  where  on 
©      •  30  Day's  Trial.    No  money  required  in  advance. 

75,000  now  (n  U8e.  World's  Fair  Medal  awarded  machine  and  attach- 
ments. Buy  from  factory  and  save  dealer's  and  agent's  profits, 
rnrr  Cat  ThUOnt  and  send  to-day  for  machine  or  large  frea 
r  Kut  catalogue,  testimonials  and  Glimpses  of  the  World's  Fair. 

OXFORD  MFG.  GO.  312  Wabash  Ave.  CHICAG0,ILL 

Mention  this  paper  when  yon  write. 

GOLD!  DIAMOND!  PEARL! 

nA//_  RINGS  FREE  !  I 

Girls, do  you  want  one!  If  so,  send 
us  your  address  and  take  your 
choice,  it  don't  cost  you  a  cent. 
Will  you  agree  to  do  a  few  hours 
work  showing  our  new  goods  to 
your  friends  I  That  is  all  we  ask. 
State  which  ring,  you  want.  All 
solid  gold.  No.  1,  set  with  genuine 
diamond ;  No.  2,with  genuine  pearl ; 
No.  S  richly  engraved  band  ring.  Send  NOW,  we  want 
one  girl  in  each  neighborhood.  We  gave  away  over 
15  000  rings  in  past  two  years.  State  size.  Address 
I.  M.  ASSOCIATION,  269  DearbornBt.Chle.go.Ill. 


FENCING 


E  ROPE  SELVAGE 


-  POULTRY  &  RABBIT  NETTING 
Railroad,  Farm,  Garden,  Cemetery,  Laws 
Fencing.  Pricesdown.  Freight  paid.  Calal'g.free. 
McMnllen  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Chicago- 

Always  mention  this  paper  when  answer- 
ing advertisements,  as  advertisers  often 
hare  different  articles  advertised  in  several 
papers.  ^ 


AFFLICTED 

THE  BLISS 
ELECTRO- 
MEDICAL 
APPLIANCES 

have  been  the 
means  of  pro- 
-,  ducing  joy 
I     and  bliss 
\     in  thou- 
\    s  a  d  d  s  of 
\  homeswhere 
\  disease  in  its 
\  hydra-head- 
I  e  d  forms 
'■once  held 
I  sway.  Our 
\ ELECTRO  - 
!KEDICAL 
APPLIAN- 
CES effec- 
tively treat 
Neuralgia 
S  c  i  atica, 
li  hen  m  a- 
tism,  Sick 
Headache 
N  e  r  v  o  ns 

Debility,  Paralysis.  Epilepsy,  Kid- 
ney  Complaints,  Catarrh,  Deafness, 
Dropsy,  Fern  ale  Weakness. Constipa- 
tion, Piles  and  tlie  entire  range  of  Chronic,  Acnte 
and  Sub-Acute  diseases.  The  versatility  of  the 
power  of  electricity  applied  to  the  human  body  iB  the 
marvel  of  the  nineteenth  century;  it  is  the  motive 
power  through  which  life  exists,  and  when  applied 
by  our  ELECTRO-MEDICAL  APPLIANCES 
the  organs  and  functions  of  the  body  quickly  respond 
to  its  life-giving  principles  and  the  normal  conditions 
of  health  are  restored.  Sufferers  who  once  wear  our 
Appliances  know  what  happiness  is,  and  smile  pity- 
ingly at  their  former  distress. 

Write  for  our  special  treatise,  Bliss'  Electric 
Age  (a  100-page  book),  on  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases with  our  Appliances,  testimonials,  etc. 
(Price,  10  cts.)  You  may  learn  something  that 
exactly  fits  your  case.   Circulars  free.  Address 

B.  B.  BLISS  ELECTRIC  CO., 

Lock  Box  786.    Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside  when  you  write. 


pnpr   Send  as  yonr  foil  name  and  ad- 
I  KLl    dress  and  we  will  send  vouaboi 
^i^i  of  our  bnest  10c  cigars,  retail 
^■BM   value    $5.00,   for  $2.98. 
In  order  to  introduce  this  brand  we  will  send 
you  FREE  this  elegant  watch,  stem  wind 
and   stem  set,  gold  finished,  beautifully 
engraved  and  equal  in  appearance  and 
good  a  timekeeper  as  the  average 
$25.00  gold  filled  watch.  We  send 
tlie  50  cigars  and  watch  together 
C.  O.  D.,  cost  only  $2.98.  You 
examine    them    at    the  express 
office  and  If  satisfactory  pay  the 
agent  the  amount  and  they  are 
yours.     Write  to-day.  Mention 
whether    you    want    ladies'  ot 
gents'  size  watch-  Address, 

THE  NATIONAL  MFG.  & 
IMPORTING  CO., 

334  Dsirtorn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


LADIES 


I  am  matin  e  money  rapidly  doln  g  writing 
etc,  at  my  Lome.  Will  gladly  Inform  any 
lady  reader  iutetwd  id  borne  work  how  I 
ohtunrd  thii  paying  position.  £dc1om 
ecunp.  Mrs.  Robt.  Main.Swect&ome,Ind* 


May  15,  1894. 
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fl®-KEAD  THIS  NOTiCE.-Sa 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Faum  and 
Fireside,  aud  relating  to  matters  of  general  iuterest, 
will  be  answered  In  tlieae  coluunis  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  Two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
IB  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  businoss,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


To  Destroy  Moles.— I.  D.,  Melrose,  Kan. 
Moles  can  be  destroyed  by  the  use  of  strych- 
.  nine  mixed  with  sugar,  inserted  in  tbe  runs 
I  through  a  smooth  tube  or  quill.   It  is  safer  to 
use  a  trap  than  poison.    You  can  get  a  good 
mole-trap  of  W.  N.  Wherry,  Plymouth,  Mich. 

To  Kill  Morning-glories.— B.  B.,  Quincy, 
111.,  in  answer  to  a  query  in  a  recent  number, 
writes^. hat  morning-glories  may  be  killed  ^y 
plowing  the  ground  the  first  week  in  August. 
The  ground  may  be  planted  in  the  spring  with 
early  potatoes,  early  cabbages  or  any  other 
crop  that  will  be  out  of  the  way  before  that 
time.  If  the  plowing  is  carefully  done,  ninety- 
nine  out  of  one  hundred  of  the  vines  will  be 
killed. 

Black  Squash-bug.-C.  P.  W.,  Albu- 
querque, N.  M.,  writes:  "What  will  kill  or 
keep  off  the  large  squash-bug?" 

Reply  by  Joseph:— Use  tobacco-dust  an 
inch  deep  all  around  the  stems  of  your  plants. 
If  the  bugs  come  in  spite  of  this,  you  will 
have  to  resort  to  hand-picking.  Pieces  of 
shingle  placed  around  the  hills  may  be  used 
as  traps.  While  the  plants  are  young,  hunt 
for  the  bugs  under  the  shingles,  etc.,  and 
mash  the  bugs  as  fast  as  you  find  them. 

Bean-weevils.— "W.  B.  H.,  Brashear,  Mo., 
writes:  "Is  there  any  remedy  to  prevent  the 
bean- weevil  from  infesting  the  bean?  All  the 
information  I  have  on  the  subject  is  how  to 
destroy  them  after  the  beans  are  harvested, 
but  I  would  prefer  a  preventive . to  a  cure." 

Reply  :— We  know  of  no  preventive  such  as 
you  ask  for.  Destruction  of  all  the  weevils 
in  infested  beans  is  the  best  means  of  pro- 
tecting future  crops.  The  Infested  beans 
should  be  inclosed  in  a  tight  vessel  with  a 
little  bisulphide  of  carbon.  The  fumes  of  this 
volatile  liquid  will  destroy  the  weevils. 

Blanching1  Early  Celery.— Mrs.  W.  R., 
Hillsboro,  Ind.,  writes:  "Pleasfrteli  a  farmer's 
wife  how  to  blanch  celery  for  early  use." 

Reply  by  Joseph:— My  usual  way  has  been 
to  blanch  the  summer  crop  (White  Plume)  by 
means  of  boards.  The  boards  need  not  be 
wide,  eight  or  ten  inches  being  sufficient. 
White  Plume,  in  good  growing  weather,  will 
blanch  moderately  well  in  ten  days.  For  two 
yeaTs  I  plant  my  early  celery  closely  to- 
gether, ten  by  five  inches,  on  soil  made  exces- 
sively rich  and  liberally  supplied  with  water. 
The  stalks  blanch  in  this  manner  without 
•  much  further  manipulation. 

Insects  on  Cucumber-plants.— Mrs.  F. 
G.,  Elliuwood,  Kan.,  writes:  "My  cucumber- 
vines  last  season  did  well  for  awhile;  then 
thay  began  to  be  covered  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves  with  something  like  lice  or  fleas, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  plants  were  eaten  up. 
Tobacco-dust  and  kerosene  emulsion  did  no 
good." 

Reply  by  Joseph:— I  have  no  idea  what  in- 
sect could  have  destroyed  your  vines.  Green- 
fly (aphis)  does  not  like  tobacco  nor  kerosene 
emulsion.  If  any  of  the  readers  of  this  paper 
can  tell  what  to  do  in  the  present  case,  the 
information  will  be  gladly  received. 

Lime  for  Cabbage. — J.  E.  S.,  Indiana  coun- 
ty, Pa.,  writes:  "Please  tell  me  what  kind  of 
fertilizer  lime  would  make  for  cabbage." 

Reply  by  Joseph:— Lime  is  not  a  fertilizer, 
but  may  sometimes  be  used  as  a  key  to  open 
up  the  soil  and  help  plants  find  and  use  plant- 
foods  found  in  insoluble  combinations.  But 
lime,  and  plenty  of  it,  often  comes  good  to 
cabbage,  as  it  is  a  preventive  of  the  club-root 
fungus  as  well  as  the  cabbage-maggot.  When 
you  have  lime,  or  can  get  it  without  extra 
cost,  there  is  no  objection  to  putting  it  quite 
freely  on  the  cabbage  patch,  unless  you  wish 
to  apply  superphosphate  or  Thomas  slag. 

Tobacco  for  Striped  Bugs. — L.  C,  Trum- 
bull county,  Ohio,  asks  what  will  keep  striped 
bugs  oft'  his  vines. 

Reply  by  Joseph:— I  have  frequently  men- 
tioned in  these  columns  that  tobacco-dust  or 
bone-meal,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  is  an  almost 
infallible  preventive  of  these  bugs,  if  applied 
generously  and  often.  I  have  just  bought  an- 
other barrel  of  tobacco-dust  from  a  seed  firm 
($3),  and  this  quantity  will  be  enough  to  last 
me  several  years  and  give  my  vines  almost 
complete  immunity  from  bug  attacks.  I 
would  not  do  without  tobacco-dust  in  the 
garden  if  I  had  to  pay  twice  as  much  for  it. 
In  some  places  gardeners  may  be  able  to  get 
sweepings  and  other  tobacco  refuse  at  cigar 
manufactories  for  the  hauling. 

Oreenhouse  Questions.— E.  B.,  West- 
moreland county,  Pa.,  writes:  "(1)  Which  is 
the  best  method  of  heating  a  greenhouse, 
steam  or  hot  water?  (2)  What  size  tile  is  used 
for  subirrigation  on  benches?  (3)  Will  a  lean- 
to  house  give  as  good  satisfaction  as  a  span 
roof?  I  want  it  only  for  growing  vegetables, 
and  appearance  Is  of  no  consideration;  cheap- 
ness is  desired.  The  location  is  on  a  southern 
slope.  (4)  Which  is  the  best  way  to  put  on 
glass,  butted  or  lapped?  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  with  glass  breaking  when  lapped. 
The  water  freezes  between  the  laps." 

Reply  by  Joseph:— (1)  For  small  houses, 
hot  water  is  decidedly  preferable,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  hot  water  is  the  better 
way  even  in  larger  houses,  and  that  it  will 
not  be  long  before  the  hot-water  method 
crowds  the  steam  method  pretty  much  out  of 
general  use.  (2)  For  bench  subirrigation,  use 
the  smallest  size  of  tile.  I  have  a  1%-inch 
gas-pipe  with  one-fourth-inch  holes  drilled 
four  inches  apart,  alternately  on  opposite 
sides.  The  pipe  is  bent  in  the  shape  of  a  horse- 
'shoe,  closed  at  one  end  and  an  elbow  and 
small  piece  turned  up  on  the  other.  It  works 
very  well.  (3)  For  a  vegetable  forcing-house 
on  a  southern  slope,  by  all  means  have  what 
is  called  a  side-hill- house,  as  mentioned  in 
my  article  in  last  issue.  (4)  I  use  butted  glass 
altogether,  and  would  not  return  to  the  lap 
style.  You  should  buy  the  new  book  by  Prof. 
Taft.  It  will  give  you  all  tbe  information  you 
may  desire  on  the  subject  of  greenhouse  build- 
ing and  heating. 


DO  YOU  HAVE  ASTHMA? 

If  you  do,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the 
Kola  plant,  found  on  the  Congo  river,  West 
Africa,  is  reported  a  positive  cure  for  the  dis- 
ease. The  Kola  Importing  Co..  1104  Broadway, 
New  York,  have  such  faith  in  this  new  dis- 
covery, that  they  are  senrli  ng  out  free  by  mail, 
lare-o.  trial  cases  of  Kola  Compound  to  all  suf- 
ferers from  Asthma,  who  send  their  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  card.  Write  to  them. 


VETERINARY. 

•^Conducted  byDti.  fl.  dr.  Detmepa.^* 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  in  Ohio  State 
University. 

To  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  anii  Fibesidk,  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
tbe  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  he  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  bo  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  tho  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dn.  Hb  J.  Df.tmf.ks,  13ir>Noil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column,  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publicaton,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


Old  Age.— W.  E.  G.,  Orlando,  Fla.  What 
you  complain  of,  unless  there  are  some  grave 
dietetical  errors,  it  seems,  is  due  to  old  age- 
Marasmus  senilis. 

Ringbone. — E.  E.  L.,  Lee,  Ohio.  Tho  sea- 
son is  too  far  advanced  for  a  successful  treat- 
ment of  ringbone.  The  fly  season  is  too  near. 
Wait  until  late  in  the  fall,  when  you  will  find 
the  desired  information  in  these  columns. 

Lampass.— S.  C,  Doyleston,  Ohio,  writes: 
"Please  inform  me  of  a  cure  for  lampass." 

Answer:— What  you  call  lampass  is  only 
an  imaginary  disease.  Gums  and  bars  are 
always  more  or  less  succulent  in  all  young 
horses,  especially  while  shedding  their  teeth, 
also  in  horses  that  are  pastured.  Suoh  a  suc- 
culence is  nothing  morbid. 

Cnts  by  a  Barbed  Wire.— W.  J.  F.,  South 
Barnstead,  N.  H.  Fresh  cuts  should  be  cleaned 
and  dressed  with  some  antiseptic— for  instance, 
a  three  to  five  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic 
acid— and  then  the  borders  of  the  wound 
should  be  brought  in  contact,  and  kept  there 
where  it  is  possible,  by  a  suture,  and  where 
not,  by  judicious  bandaging. 

Wheat  for  Horses.— L.  M.,  Taunton,  Mass. 
Wheat  is  not  a  suitable  food  for  horses.  If  at 
present, on  account  of  its  low  price,  it  is  fed  at 
all,  it  should  only  be  fed  in  small  quantities, 
flow  much  will  depend  upon  the  kind,  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  other  food  given,  upon 
the  size  and  digestive  powers  of  the  horse,  the 
work  to  be  performed,  etc. 

Polyuria.— M.  E.  S.,  Mt.  Blanchard,  Ohio, 
writes:  "I  have  a  cow,  three  years  old,  that 
urinates  every  fifteen  minutes.  She  is  thin  in 
flesh,  but  eats  well.  There  is  no  sign  of  other 
disease." 

Answer:— Your  cow  suffers  from  polyuria, 
or  diabetes,  a  disease  caused,  as  a  rule,  by 
spoiled,  moldy  or  musty  food.  Removing  the 
cause  constitutes  the  remedy. 

Stenosis  in  a  Cow's  Teat.— J.  P.,  Par- 
nassus, Pa.  If  one  teat  of  your  cow  is  closed 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  difficult  to 
press  any  milk  through,  and  if  at  the  same 
time  not  much  milk  accumulates  in  that 
quarter,  and  if  there  are  no  symptoms  of  any 
inflammatory  process,  it  will  be  best  to  allow 
that  quarter  to  become  dry.  The  cow  will  pro- 
duce nearly  as  much  milk  from  the  three 
remaining  quarters  as  from  all  four. 

Complaint  About  a  Cow.— J.  V.  M.  C, 
Portersville,  Pa.,  writes:  "I  wish  to  know 
what  is  the  matter  with  our  cow.  She  cannot 
retain  her  cud,  but  throws  up  pecks  of  what 
she  has  eaten.  We  find  it  in  the  trough  and 
stall.  She  looks  well,  but  is  failing  in  her 
milk." 

Answer: — Your  cow  either  has  defective 
molars,  and  suffers  from  toothache,  there  is 
some  defect  in  her  organs  of  deglutition,  or 
else  her  food  for  some  cause  or  other  is  dis- 
tasteful to  her  when  it  is  ruminated. 

Osteomalacia.— C.  S.,  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 
What  you  describe— chronic  indigestion,  viti- 
ated appetite,  a  staring  coat  of  hair— are  symp- 
toms of  the  first  stages  of  osteomalacia,  and 
are.caused  by  unsuitable  food,  or  food  deficient 
in  phosphates,  lime  salts  and  nitrogenous 
compounds.  When  the  disease  has  not  too 
far  progressed,  a  cure  will  be  effected  by  a 
thorough  change  of  diet.  Garden  offal,  pota- 
toes, turnips,  etc.,  and  all  sloppy  and  sour 
food  must  be  avoided,  and  good,  sound  hay 
(good  clover  hay  especially),  wheat  bran,  oat- 
meal or  ground  oats,  etc.,  must  be  substituted. 
As  spring  is  approaching,  a  really  good  pas- 
ture would  be  the  best  remedy. 

Young  Calves  Dying. — P.  A.  W.,  North 
Granby,  Conn.,  writes:  "What  is  the  cause  of 
our  calves  dying  when  one  or  two  days  old? 
They  were  apparently  all  right  when  dropped. 
They  got  up  and  sucked,  but  afterward  be- 
came sluggish  ;  then  the  nose  and  ears  became 
cold,  they  refused  to  suck,  and  died  in  a  day  or 
two." 

Answer  :— There  must  be  something  wrong 
concerning  the  diet  or  the  keeping  of  your 
cows.  The  calves  are  undoubtedly  diseased 
when  horn.  If  you  had  said  something  about 
the  diet  on  which  and  the  conditions  under 
which  your  cows  are  kept,  I  might  have  been 
able  to  give  you  a  more  satisfactory  answer. 

Bitter  and  Fermenting  Cream.— W.  J. 
E.,  Courtney,  Pa.,  writes:  "I  have  a  fine  Jer- 
sey cow.  I  feed  her  clean  timothy  hay  and 
fodder,  giving  good  bran  feed  twice  a  day.  The 
cream  becomes  bitter  and  foaming.  I  have 
removed  the  milk  from  the  cellar  and  it  is 
now  all  right.  Please  tell  what  to  use  as  a  dis- 
infectant for  the  cellar." 

Answer: — A  good  scrubbing  and  washing 
with  hot  water— as  near  the  boiling-point  as 
it  can  be  applied— and  then  a  thorough  venti- 
lation for  several  days  by  letting  in  as  much 
sunlight  and  fresh  air  as  possible,  will  prove 
to  be  sufficient.  Still,  if  it  should  happen 
that  vegetables  are  stored  in  the  cellar,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  first  remove  them. 

Froths  at  the  Month.— H.  S.,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  writes :  "I  have  a  driving-horse,  six  years 
old,  so  far  as  I  know,  sound  and  healthy.  After 
he  has  been  driven  a  few  minutes  he  froths  at 
the  mouth.  It  does  not  amount  to  a  drool,  but 
is  a  light,  almost  feathery  froth,  which  as  he 
tosses  his  head  or  as  the  wind  catches  it,  floats 
back  over  him,  and  very  annoyingly  flecks  the 
clothing  and  persons  of  those  riding  behind 
him.  Please  tell  me  the  cause  and  cure." 

Answer :— Maybe  you  use  a  bit  that  incom- 
modes the  horse.  Try  a  change  of  bits,  and 
substitute  one  by  which  the  pressure  upon 
jaw  and  tongue  is  proportionately  divided, 
and  does  not  induce  the  horse  to  make  mo- 
tions with  the  jaw,  which  excites  the  activity 
of  the  salivary  glands.  Perhaps  a  bit  covered 
with  rubber,  if  otherwise  also  suitable,  will 
remove  or  diminish  the  trouble. 

A  Malignant  Growth.— S.  L.  S.,  Strait 
Creek,  Va.,  writes:  "I  have  a  cow  that  had  a 
calf  last  spring,  and  a  few  days  after  I  noticed 
a  small  gash  just  below  the  root  of  the  tail  on 
the  left  side.  It  looked  as  though  she  had 
snagged  it.  It  would  get  better,  and  then 
swell,  and  get  better  again.  It  kept  on  so  till 
fall,  when  it  swelled  up  badly  and  seemed  to 
contain  pus.  I  cut  it  in  several  places,  but 
found  nothing;  it  bled  freely.  It  had  swollen 
then  on  both  sidesof  the  tall.  The  cuts  did  not 
heal ;  and  after  that  I  could  see  black  spots  as 
large  as  a  pea  under  the  skin,  and  they  would 
open  and  form  a  sore.  It  has  eaten  a  consid- 
erable place  on  each  side  of  the  tail  and  also 


under  the  tail.  It  discharges  u  watery  sub- 
stance that  keeps  the  tail  wet  all  the  time  and 
is  very  offensive." 

Answer:— What  you  describe  is  surely  a 
malignant  growth  that  can  be  successfully 
removed,  if  at  all,  only  by  a  surgical  opera- 
tion. Its  exact  nature,  however,  does  not 
appear  from  your  communication.  Any  irri- 
tation will  tend  to  increase  its  growth  and 
malignancy. 

Wants  a  1* reparation.— J.  J.  M.  writes: 
"Please  give  mo  the  recipe  for  a  preparation 
to  use  on  horses'  feet  that  are  too  dry.  Let  me 
know  if  there  is  anything  that  is  as  good  or 
better  than  Clay  and  water." 

Answer: — I  cannot  comply  with  your  re- 
quest. The  necessary  moisture  must  come 
from  within,  and  not  be  introduced  from 
without.  If  you  take  proper  care  of  your 
horses'  feet,  and  see  to  it  that  the  mechanism 
is  preserved,  either  by  letting  your  horse  go 
barefooted  or  by  proper  shoeing  and  frequent 
resetting— once  every  month— you  don't  need 
any  such  preparation.  All  application  of 
moisture  from  without  only  serves  to  cause 
degeneration  and  destruction  of  the  hoof  and 
makes  the  horn  brittle,  causes  it  to  crack  or  to 
decay,  etc. 

Wants  a  Remedy  for  Crease-heel.— C.  S. 

W.,  Alton,  N.  H.  I  do  not  know  what  rem- 
edies you  have  used,  but  if  none  of  them  have 
done  any  good,  you  probably  have  not  com- 
plied with  the  first  conditions;  that  is,  have 
not  kept  the  affected  foot  or  feet  dry  and  clean, 
but  have  used  water,  washed  them,  or  kept 
your  horse  in  a  stall  with  a  wet  or  dirty  floor, 
or  perhaps  used  the  same  on  wet  or  muddy 
roads  or  streets.  It  may  also  be  that  the  case 
is  an  inveterated  one.  If  this  is  the  case,  you 
will  do  best  to  have  the  animal  treated  by  a 
competent  veterinarian.  If  it  is  not  too  in- 
veterate and  the  destruction  already  too  great, 
the  remedy  so  often  recommended  in  these 
columns— namely,  liquid  subacetate  of  lead, 
one  part,  and  olive-oil,  three  parts,  applied 
twice  a  day,  and  then  the  feet  kept  dry  and 
out  of  mud  and  wet— has  invariably  effected  a 
cure. 

A  Barren  Mare— Atresia  of  a  Cow's 
Teat.— F.  A.  M..  Washington,  Va.— Barren- 
ness may  be  due  to  various  causes,  therefore 
the  operation  you  speak  of,  even  if  ever  so 
carefully  performed,  can  at  best  only  remove 
one  cause,  and  therefore  is  In  most  cases  use- 
less. Besides,  it  should  be  intrusted  under  no 
conditions  to  any  one  but  a  competent  veteri- 
narian. The  atresia  (closing)  of  one  teat  of 

your  cow,  especially  as  the  corresponding 
quarteris  already  dry,  is  best  left  alone.  Such 
an  atresia,  it  is  true,  can  be  removed  by  a  suc- 
cessful operation,  performed  by  a  competent 
veterinarian  under  aseptic  precautions,  but  a 
permanent  opening  cannot  be  effected  by 
pricking  the  teat  with  a  knitting-needle.  If 
it  is  done,  the  opening  will  either  beclosed  in 
twenty-four  hours  or  else  inflammation  and 
suppuration  will  result.  As  a  rule  a  cow  will 
give  approximately  just  as  much  milk  from 
three  teats  as  from  four. 

Rhachitis.— Wm.  M.  C,  Simons,  Ohio, 
writes:  "What  is  the  matter  with  our  pigs? 
Two  died  last  winter,  and  now  there  is  one 
affected  the  same  way.  First,  we  notice  they 
get  lame  in  their  hind  parts,  and  finally  go 
down.  They  will  go  that  way  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  they  go  down  all  around  and  can- 
not get  up  at  all.  Then  they  get  sore  all  over, 
and  squeal  whenever  touched.  After  awhile 
their  head  or  throat  becomes  affected,  and 
they  can  hardly  breathe." 

Answer:— What  you  complain  of  appears 
to  be  rhachitis,  a  disease  caused  principally 
by  unsuitable  food,  or  food  deficient  in  phos- 
phates and  lime  salts,  and  by.  food  that  con- 
tains too  much  acid-^lactie  acid  (sour  milk)  in 
particular.  If  any  young  pigs  are  affected, 
the  trouble  is  usually  caused  by  a  deficiency 
of  the  food  given  to  the  sow.  Where  it  is  not 
yet  too  late,  a  change  of  diet— feeding  bran, 


ground  oats,  clover,  etc.,  and  even  i,oiu,-iuwa.- 
coimtitutes  the  remedy. 

Mange  in  Dogs. — J.  A.,  Talbot,  Mich., 
writes:  "Please  inform  me  what  treatment  to 
apply  to  a  dog  to  cure  the  mange.  He  is  nearly 
covered  with  red  blotches,  and  the  hair  is  get- 
ting thinner  in  some  places." 

Answer  :— Let  your  druggist  make  you  a  lin- 
iment composed  of  creoline  (Pearson);  one 
part,  soft  soap,  one  part,  and  b'U-per-cent  alco- 
hol, Ave  parts,  and  rub  it  in  once  a  day,  but 
each  day  only  on  one  third  of  tbe  whole  sur- 
face of  the  skin,  so  that  once  every  three  days 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body  receives  its 
dose.  If  at  tbe  same  time  the  dog  is  kept  on  a 
good,  nutritious  diet,  not  exposed  to  catching 
cold,  and  his  sleeping-place  repeatedly  sub- 
jected to  a  thorough  cleaning,  a  cure  will  be 
effected  in  about  two  or  three  weeks. 

Atrophic  Muscles.— S.  T.,  Milan,  Ind., 
writes:  "Please  give  a  cure  for  sweeny  of  four 
months'  standing.  I  have  been  using  lin- 
iments, but  it  does  not  do  much  good.  Some- 
times my  mare  does  not  limp  any,  while  at 
other  times  she  can  hardly  walk.  Her  shoul- 
der has  shrunken  away  a  good  deal.  I  do  not 
know  what  caused  it." 

Answer:— If  your  mare  is  lame,  the  shrink- 
ing (atrophy)  of  the  muscles  is  due  to  the 
lameness  and  the  subsequent  inactivity,  and 
is  the  effect  of  the  lameness,  and  not  the  cause 
of  the  same.  First  ascertain  the  seat  of  the 
lameness,  which,  very  likely,  you  will  find  in 
the  foot  or  very  near  it,  and  then  if  the  lame- 
ness is  such  that  it  can  be  removed,  the  shrink- 
ing of  the  muscles  will  take  care  of  itself,  and 
does  not  require  any  treatment  after  the 
lameness  has  disappeared. 

§t rained  and  Inflamed  Tendons-- Weak 
in' tbe  Hind  Quarters.— C.  S.  G.,  Madison 
Sta.,  Ala., writes :  "My  horse  has  been  used  as  a 
livery  horse.  His  fore  legs  are  so  stiff  he  can 
hardly  walk.  The  leaders  from  the  knee  down 
are  swollen  and  knotty.   His  urine  is  scanty, 

and  is  thick  and  yellow.  1  also  have  a  mule 

with  the  urine  in  the  same  condition  as  the 
horse.  He  waddles  as  he  walks,  with  his  legs 
wide  apart.  He  is  tender  to  the  touch  along 
the  spine,  especially  where  the  saddle  rests." 
'  Answer:— Your  horse  suffers  from  strained 
and  inflamed  tendons.  If  neither  the  case 
nor  the  animal  are  too  old,  strict  rest  and 
exemption  from  all  work  will  effect  improve- 
ment, and  may  restore  the  animal  to  compar- 
ative usefulness.  If  your  mule  is  weak  in 

the  loins,  or  in  the  hindquarters,  and  has  been 
so  for  some  time,  it  will  be  difficult  to  effect 
even  an  improvement.  Perhaps  both  animals 
are  old  and  worn  out— have  already  done  all 
the  hard  work  that  can  be  expected  of  them. 
This  would  also  explain  the  condition  of  their 
urine. 
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Rowland  Hill  once  entered  the  house  of 
one  of  his  parishioners,  and  seeing  a  child  on 
a  rocking-horse,  said :  "Dear  me,  how  won- 
drously  like  some  Christians !  There  Is  motion, 
but  no  progress." 

The  ridiculous  Coxey,  with  his  little  band 
of  ridiculous  followers,  undertook  to  present 
their  ridiculous  petition  in  boots  to  Con- 
gress, and  by  a  ridiculous  failure  to  do 
anything  of  the  sort  brought  the  absurd  dem- 
onstration to  a  most  inglorious  and  ridiculous 
end.— Philadelphia  Times. 

By  Trifling  with  a  Cold,  many  a  one  al- 
lows himself  to  drift  into  a  condition  favorable 
to  the  development  of  some  latent  disease, 
which  thereafter  takes  full  possession  of  the 
system. — Better  cure  your  Cold  at  once  with 
Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant,  a  good  remedy  for 
Throat-alls  and  Lung  affections. 

"When  I  was  a  boy,"  said  a  middle-aged 
New-Yorker,  "people  In  public  assemblages 
used  to  say  to  those  who  stood  up  in  front 
and  so  obstructed  the  view,  'Down  in  front!' 
This,  naturally  enough,  was  soon  contracted 
to  'Down  front!'  At  the  polo  grounds  the 
other  day  I  discovered  that  it  had  been  still 
further  contracted  to  'Down !'  This  is  equally 
clear  and  more  expressive,  and  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  modern  ways." 

Women  are  being  rapidly  recognized  as  fac- 
tors in  public  libraries,  and  in  some  no  men 
are  employed  save  perhaps  the  superinten- 
dent and  pages.  But  to  fill  such  positions, 
accuracy,  courtesy  and  a  fair  knowledge  of 
books  are  requisite.  In  New  York  alone,  in 
twenty-four  prominent  libraries,  380  women 
are  employed.  One  woman  in  the  Boston 
public  library  takes  advantage  of  her  position 
to  influence  interest  In  a  higher  grade  of 
books  than  many  readers  have  been  wont  to 
call  for.  The  directors  of  the  library  are  so 
well  satisfied  with  her  success  that  they  ire- 
quently  consult  her  regarding  books  to  be 
purchased,  and  act  upon  her  suggestions  for 
dropping  others  when  the  shelves  are 
crowded.  The  lady  reports  many  instances 
where  she  persuaded  boys  to  read  history  in- 
stead of  trashy  so-called  boys'  books,  and  her 
advice  has  induced  many  young  girls  to  select 
a  line  of  classical  reading  in  place  of  purely 
sensational  works. 

In  olden  times  the  Buddhist  artists  when 
repainting  religious  pictures,  were  seekers 
after  effect,  and  especially  a  misty  or  vapory 
part  that  would  give  spirit  and  quality  to  the 
subjects.  This  was  done  by  using  a  thin  coat- 
ing of  filmy  white,  which  produced  the  desired 
result.  But  no  film  of  fancy  or  effect  is  needed 
to  exalt  the  quality  of  the  DeKalb  Fence  Co's 
Steel  Web  Picket  and  Cabled  Field  Fencing. 
The  fact  that^  nearly  p.  million  feet  of  this 
fencing  has  been  sold  within  the  past  nine 
months  Is  proof  conclusive  that  both  quality 
and  price  are  O.  K.  For  yard  and  lawn  pur- 
poses their  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence  is  very 
popular,  while  the  Cabled  Field  Fence  is  in 
growing  demand  as  a  strong,  visible  and  cheap 
fence  for  fencing  inclosures  for  hogs  and  all 
kinds  of  live  stock.  The  DeKalb  Fence  is 
made  in  such  a  way  that  almost  any  combina- 
tion, or  style,  can  be  made,  thus  adapting 
itself  to  the  varied  tastes  of  the  people. 

If  this  brief  description  is  not  clearly  under- 
stood, write  DeKalb  Fence  Co.,  DeKalb,  111., 
stating  the  amount  of  fencing  you  want  and 
the  purpose  for  which  you  want  to  use  it,  and 
they  will  take  pleasure  in  giving  you  all  in- 
formation possible,  with  estimates,  etc. 


THE  ORATORY  OF  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

Lord  Chatham  Is  accounted  the  most  con- 
summate of  English  orators.  In  my  youth  I 
greatly  admired  that  passage  in  his  speech  on 
the  address  to  the  king  in  the  year  1777,  in 
which,  referring  to  Lord  Suffolk,  who  had 
defended  the  employment  of  the  Indians  in 
the  war  against  the  colonies,  he  exclaimed, 
"From  the  tapestry  that  adorns  these  walls, 
the  immortal  ancestor  of  this  noble  lord 
frowns  with  Indignation  at  the  disgrace  of  his 
country." 

It  is  a  very  striking  passage,  but  I  once 
heard  Webster  say  grander  words.  It  was  on 
the  17th  of  June,  1843,  when  I  was  one  of  that 
vast  throng  gathered  at  Bunker  Hill,  which 
saw  Webster  raise  outstretched  arm  up  to 
the  newly-completed  monument  and  heard 
him  say,  "It  is  not  from  my  lips,  it  could  not 
be  from  any  human  lips,  that  that  stream  of 
eloquence  is  this  day  to  flow  most  competent 
to  move  and  excite  this  vast  multitude 
around  me.  The  powerful  speaker  stands 
motionless  before  us."  I  felt  the  thrill  which 
ran  through  that  vast  audience,  and  I  saw 
their  uplifted  eyes  and  blanched  cheeks,  and 
joined  in  that  responsive  shout  which  told, 
as  no  words  could  tell,  we  had  heard  one  of 
the  most  perfect  passages  in  all  oratory. 

Webster  could  also  be  dull  in  li is  later  years ; 
very  dull.  Those  who  heard  him  in  his  prime 
are  quite  angry  when  one  doubts  whether  he 
ever  could  have  been  as  popular  an  orator  as 
Everett  or  Choate  or  Phillips.  Few  now  live 
who  heard  him  in  those  early  days,  when  he 
was  at  his  best.  I,  who  heard  him  often  be- 
tween 1840  and  1850,  never  heard  him  at  his 
best  but  once,  and  then  only  for  a  few 
minutes.   The  circumstances  were  these : 

At  the  festival  of  the  Sons  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, gathered  in  the  hall  of  the  Fitchburg 
railroad  in  1849,  Mr.  Webster  presided  with 
admirable  grace,  and  spoke  of  his  native  state 
as  her  sons  would  like  to  hear  her  spoken  of. 


His  speech,  though  interesting,  was  not  par- 
ticularly striking  until,  passing  from  our 
affairs  to  those  of  Hungary,  then  in  her  strug- 
gle for  liberty,  he  said: 

"I  see  that  the  emperor  of  Russia  demands 
of  Turkey  that  the  noble  Kossuth  and  his 
companions  shall  be  given  up  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  his  pleasure;  and  I  see  that  this 
demand  is  made  in  derision  of  the  established 
laws  of  nations.  Gentlemen,  there  is  some- 
thing on  earth  greater  than  arbitrary  or  des- 
potic power.  The  lightning  has  its  power,  and 
the  whirlwind  has  its  power,  and  the  earth- 
quake has  its  power;  but  there  is  something 
among  men  more  capable  of  shaking  despotic 
power  than  the  lightning,  the  whirlwind  or 
the  earthquake,  and  that  is  the  excited  and 
aroused  indignation  of  the  whole  civilized 
world." 

Before  we  were  aware  of  what  was  coming, 
his  majestic  form  began  to  tower  and  his  eyes 
to  kindle,  and  his  voice  soon  caught  the  key- 
note of  the  vast  building,  until  in  an  allusion 
of  the  senses  the  lightning  flashed  and  the 
whirlwind  shook  the  place  where  we  were  sit- 
ting, and  the  firm  foundation  rocked  as  with 
an  earthquake.— Century. 


FINDING  HIS  VOCATION. 

Professor  Mendenhall,  the  head  of  the 
United  States  coast  survey  and  a  scientist  of 
world-wide  reputation,  discovered  his  special 
mental  bent  in  a  curious  way.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  farmer  in  a  western  village.  One  day, 
when  he  was  about  fourteen  years  old,  a  man 
from  another  township  bought  a  cow  of  his 
father,  who,  not  wishing  to  be  troubled  with 
delivering  the  animal  himself,  said  : 

"My  son,  I  will  give  you  a  dollar  to  drive 
that  cow  to  X  for  me." 

"How  far  is  it?"  asked  the  boy. 

"Twenty-five  miles  by  the  road  you  would 
have  to  take?" 

The  distance  was  long,  but  the  dollar  looked 
big.  A  bargain  was  struck  on  the  spot,  and 
the  next  morning  before  daylight  the  farmer's 
son  started  on  his  journey.  He  reached  his 
destination  by  night,  very  tired;  but' before 
going  to  bed  he  happened  to  notice,  in  a 
corner  of  the  sitting-room  of  the  house  in 
which  he  was  to  lodge,  a  well-worn  copy  of 
"Euclid."  A  glance  inside  of  the  book  fas- 
cinated the  youngster,  who  sat  up  most  of  the 
night,  in  spite  of  his  day's  tramp,  poring  over 
the  angles  and  arcs,  sines  and  tangents.  He 
resolved  he  must  have  that  book.  The  next 
morning  he  said  to  the  master  of  the  house: 

"What  will  you  take  for  your  'Euclid?' " 

"I  suppose  it's  worth  a  dollar,"  was  the 
answer. 

Down  went  young  Mendenhall's  hand  into 
his  pocket,  out  came  the  dollar  which  he  had 
so  bravely  earned,  and  the  next  minute  he 
was  the  owner  of  the  book,  which  he  carried 
tenderly  under  his  arm  as  he  trudged  home. 
That  was  the  opening  suggestion  of  a  career 
in  science  of  which  any  man  might  be  proud. 
—Kate  Field's  Washington. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  ATLAS. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  products  of  ma- 
chinery is  books.  The  People's  Atlas  is  an 
example  of  this.  Think  for  a  moment  how 
much  labor  and  material  there  is  in  a  book  of 
126  pages,  each  page  11  inches  wide  by  14  inches 
long,  and  containing  over  200  large  illustra- 
tions and  full-page  maps.  Yet  we  offer  this 
wonderful  Atlas  free  to  any  one  sending  one 
new  subscriber  for  this  paper  for  the  remain- 
der of  this  year  at  30  cents.  Both  the  new  sub- 
scriber and  the  one  sending  the  new  name 
get  a  free  premium.  Never  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  book  publishing  business  has  such 
a  grand  bargain  been  offered  our  subscribers. 
For  full  particulars  see  pages  18  and  19. 
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Writers  to  do 
work  at  home 
for  Pub.  Co.,  Gallon,  O. 
Enclose  ac.  stamp. 


STOYE  POLISHING  MITTEN. 

Produces  beautiful  polish  quickly  with- 
out soiling  the  hands.  25  cents  by  mail. 
Also  other  novelties.  Send  for  circular. 
Agents  wanted.  O.  B.  KJLJlJKJC, 
763  East  Washington  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


AGENTS 

This  is  none  of  your  cheap  "Fake 
Mats,"  but  is  guaranteed  to  be 
the  best  arid  lowest  priced  mat  on 
the  market  or  money  cheerfully 
refunded.  Write  for  priceB  on 
our  kitchen  specialties.  Sample 
prepaid,  12c. 

FLETCHER  FIRE  MAT  CO., 
6  W.  Pearl  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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fJARTFORD 

^.SAFETIES. 

Have  You  Seen  Them  ? 


These  Bicycles  are  made  for  MEN 
and  LADIES  at  $100.00,  for  BOYS 
and  MISSES  at  $75.00,  with  choice 
of  the  Columbia  Single  Tube  Tire  or 
Hartford  Inner  Tube  Tire.  Examine 
these  before  you  buy. 

Our  CATALOGUE  Is  sent  free  to 
anyone  sending  their  address  to 

THE  HASTFORD  CYCLE  00., 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


^ayioA  f  ^e  Easy: 


Motion  of  Rakes 
ON  ROCK  ISLAND, 

1.700  Strokes  per  Mile. 


ED  "*  * 


0VE8  5,000  STROKES 

PER  MILE. 


Must  war  Uk  MacWnes 
ana  break  toe  nay. 


YOU  GUIDE 
THE  TEAM 

The  Loader 
Does  The  Rest. 

Dispenses  with  hired  help  and 
hard  work,  takes  the  place  of  a  rake 
ami  dot's  the  work  of  four  men  and 
a  horse  besides. 

In  showery  weather  will  fre- 
quently pay  for  itself  with  one  day's 
use  ami  no  on?*  get*;  "tired  out." 
An  interesting  book  entitled 

"Songs  of  Praise  from 
The  Meadows," 

Written  by  a  thousand  farmers 
who  have  used  them  and  know 
whereof  thev  speak,  tells  all  about 
it.    Sent  free. 

THE  ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO., 
Mention  this  paper.        ROCK  ISLAND, III- 
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Tcuice-a-Week  Gazette 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 


TT  T  any  time  within  two  weeks  from  the  date  at 
14   the  head  of  this  paper  we  will  send  to  any  reader 
of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  the  Twice-a-Week 
Gazette  (alone)  for  one  year  at  a  special  rate  of 
6oc,  which  is  40  per  cent  less  than   the  regular 
yearly  subscription  price,  which  is  $1.00. 

Two  weeks  hence,  the  price  will  be  advanced  to 
70c,  aT]d  an  increase  of  |  Oc  each  succeeding  two 
weeks  thereafter,  until  the  regular  yearly  subscription 
price  of  $1.00  is  reached. 

This  specially  loiv  offer  is  made  by  the  Commer- 
cial Gazette  Company  for  the  Twice-a-Week  Gazette 
in  order  to  let  the  fact  be  known  that  the  old  Weekly 
Gazette,  which  maintained  its  leading  position' as  a 
great  newspaper  for  a  century,  can  now  be  furnished 
to  subscribers  "twice  a  Week  at  same  price 
as  formerly  charged  for  one  issue  a  week,  and  also 
that  more  news,  in  better  shape,  is  given  for 
about  the  cost  of  the  blank  paper  on  which  it  is 
printed. 

Every  person  reading  this  advertisement  should 
at  once  send  6OC  f°r  tne  Twice-a-Week  Gazette, 
for  one  year,  to  the  Commercial  Gazette  Company. 

HSilr^A^  subscription  after  two  weeks  from  the 
date  of  this  paper  will  be  received  under  our  special 
offer. 

All  subscriptions  must  be  in  the  Commercial  Ga- 
zette Office  before  the  two  weeks  expire.  Act  quickly. 
Address  all  orders  to 
THE   COMMERCIAL  GAZETTE  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

[The  Daily  and  Sunday  Cincinnati  Commercial 
Gazette,  30c  per  week;  Daily;  25c,  six  days.] 


Free  Scholarship 

sn^  Education  Free 

TO  ALL  AMBITIOUS  AND  ENERGETIC 

Young  ]\5en  and  Young  Woro, 


IN  THEIR  OWN 

CHOICE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES  IN  AMERICA 

The  publishers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  the  Ladies  Home  Companion  and 
The  Altruistic  Review  are  giving  free  scholarships  iu  schools  and  colleges  to  young 
men  and  women  for  taking  subscriptions  for  their  papers.  Free  tuition,  free 
board  and  free  books,  for  a  year  in  a  GREAT  university,  are  given  in  exchange  for 
150  subscriptions,  or  five  subscriptions  a  day  for  one  short  month.  Course  in 
shorthand,  bookkeeping,  journalism,  law,  etc.,  by  mail,  furnished  in  exchange 
for  a  few  days'  pleasant  work.  Many  young  men  and  women  are  getting  their 
education  this  way.   Why  not  you  ?   Send  for  the  full  particulars  to-day. 

This  is  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  get  your  education  free. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


May  15,  1894. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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LOST  FROM  LACK. 

Banks  are  lost  from  lack  of  cash ; 
Hotels  are  lost  from  lack  of  hash; 
Girls  are  lost  from  lack  of  sense; 
Farms  are  lost  from  lack  of  fence; 
Men  are  lost  from  lack  of  snap; 
Kids  are  lost  from  lack  of  pap; 
Votes  are  lost  from  lack  of  schools; 
Strikes  are ^lost  from  lack  of  fools ; 
Games  are  lost  from  lack  of  bluff; 
Specs  are  lost  from  lack  of  stuff; 
Papers  are  lost  from  lack  of  subs; 
"Water's  lost  from  lack  of  tubs; 
Milk  is  lost  from  lack  of  chalk, 
But  nothing's  lost  from  lack  of  talk. 


A  SLIGHT  MISTAKE. 

Mb.  Jimsmith,  the  lawyer,  whose 
name  is  a  household  word  In 
Chicago,  recently  moved  into  a 
beautiful  suburban  home.  He 
is  highly  pleased  with  it  in  a 
general  way,  but  so  many  agents 
call  upon  him  that  he  finds  it  rather  a  bore. 
The  other  day  he  opened  the  door  to  twelve 
agents  before  the  afternoon  was  half  over, 
and  when  he  was  summoned  to  the  door 
for  the  thirteenth  time,  he  was  mad  enough 
to  fight  a  herd  of  porcupines.  A  tall,  sad- 
eyed  man,  dressed  in  black,  confronted  him 
and 'started  to  say  something,  but  Mr.  Jim- 
smith  Interrupted  him  : 

"You  don't  need  to  tell  me  what  you  have 
to  sell,  because  I  don't  want  it.  I  don't  need  a 
burglar-proof  clock,  nor  a  bootjack  that  has 
a  music-box  in  it,  nor  a  stem-winding  can- 
opener.   I  don't—" 
"My  dear  sir,  you  are  mis—," 
"Oh,  you  needn't  'dear  sir'  me.  It  won't 
work.  I  tell  you,  I  don't  want  a  gate  that  may 
'  e  taken  from  its  hinges  and  used  as  a  fold- 
bed  ;  I  have  no  use  for  a  combined  curry- 
Is  and  mustache-cup;  I  have  a  full  .supply 
furniture  polish,  cough  medicine  and  hair- 
torer;  and  what's  more,  my  wife  doesn't 
ed  a  recipe  for  preserving  codfish  or  frying 
liard-balls." 
"Really,  sir,  this  is  a  most  extraordinary—" 
"Oh,  of  course  it's  extraordinary,  but  I  don't 
want  it.  I  suppose  it  can  be  used  to  grate 
horse-radish  a^nd  tune  the  piano,  but  I  tell 
you  that  I  don't  need  it.   Perhaps  it  will  take 
grease  spots  out  of  clothing,  pare  apples  and 
chase  dogs  out  of  the  yard,  but  you'll  have  to 
go  somewhere  else  to  sell  it.   I  am  surprised 
that  a  man  of  your  age  and  respectable  appear- 
ance should  go  around  trying  to  sell  pocket 
corn-shellers  when  the  whole  neighborhood 
is  full  of  wood  that  ought  to  be  sawed.  "What's 
the  use  of  trying  to  sell  a  man  a  fire-escape 
when  you  can  make  a  dollar  a  day  baling 
hay?" 
"I  am  not  an  agent." 
"Then  what  are  you?" 

"I'm  the  pastor  of  the  Orthodox  Brethren 
church,  and  I  came  over  to  get  acquainted,  not 
knowing  that  you  were  running  a  private 
madhouse.   Good-day."—  Chicago  Tribune. 


AS  IT  STRUCK  TOMMY. 

"Papa,  who  are  these  men  that  are  marchin' 
across  the  country  to  Washington  ?" 

"They  call  themselves  the  commonweal 
army,  or  the  industrial  army,  my  son." 

"What  do  they  want?" 

"They  say  they  want  legislation." 

"What  for?" 

"To  provide  them  with  work." 

"Will  they  get  the  legislation?" 

"They  will  not. 

"How  will  they  come  back? 

"They  say  they  are  not  coming  back." 

"Can't  they  get  work?" 

"It  has  been  offered  them." 

"Don't  they  take  it?" 

"They  do  not." 

(After  a  pause.)  "Papa,  the  fool-killer's 
dead,  ain't  he?"— Chicago  Tribune. 


MoBRIDE'S  MISTAKE. 

"What  on  earth  are  you  doing?"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  McBride,  when  she  saw  her  husband  jab- 
bing a  pin  into  an  ornamental  piece  of  em- 
broidery on  her  dressing-table. 

"Merely  putting  a  pin  into  this  cushion, 
dear,"  he  replied. 

"Mercy  me!  I  paid  fifteen  dollars  for  that 
pincushion  at  a  church  fair,  and  do  you  sup- 
pose I'm  going  to  allow  pins  to  be  stuck 
into  it?" 


LOGIC. 

Johnnie— "I  don't  believe  George  Washing- 
ton ever  had  much  fun." 
Teacher— "Why?" 

Johnnie—"  'Cause  he  never  went  fishing." 
Teacher— "How  do  you  know  that?" 
ohnnie— "  'Cause  he  never  told  er  lie." 


NEVER  GOES  TO  SUCH  PLACES. 

'Have  you  ever  seen  the  prisoner  at  the 
r?"  said  the  lawyer  to  the  witness. 
'Sir,"  replied  the  latter  with  deep  feeling, 
am  a  strict  temperance  man."— Judge. 


A  $65  SEWING  MACHINE  FREE. 

Our  $65  Alvah  Sewing  Machine  now  sold  by 
s  at  $8.25  to  $22.50  will  be  placed  in  your 
ome  to  use  without  cost  of  one  cent  to  you. 
ut  out  this  tt&veriiaejnent  and  jend  to  day 
o  ELY  M'JT'G  CO.,  Dept  25  Chicago,  111. 


THOUGHT  HE  WOULD  WAIT. 

Bingo— ""We  had  a  terrible  scare  around  at 
my  house  the  other  night." 

Kingley— "You  don't  say.   What  was  it?" 

Bingo— "Well,  my  wife  woke  me  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  said,  'John,  there's 
some  one  walking  around  down  cellar.'  I 
listened,  and  sure  enough,  there  was  a  sound 
just  like  a  quick  succession  of  footsteps.  I 
can  tell  you,  old  man,  it  made  my  flesh  creep." 

Kingley— "I  can  imagine  so.  But  of  course 
you  didn't  let  your  wife  know." 

Bingo— "Oh,  no.  I  tried  to  reassure  her.  I 
laughed  it  off— said  she  was  dreaming;  but 
pretty  soon,  thump,  thump,  thump,  came 
that  noise." 

Kingley— "Was  it  a  burglar?" 

Bingo— "Say,  you  might  guess  all  day  and 
you  wouldn't  hit  it,  so  I'll  tell  you.  It 
seems  that  we  had  tomatoes  for  dinner,  and 
the  can  was  left  down  cellar.  Well,  sir,  our 
cat  was  prowling  around  down  there,  and  of 
course  she  stuck  her  nose  in  that  can.  Then 
she  found  she  couldn't  get  it  out,  so  she  went 
bumping  around." 

Kingley— "Well,  that  was  singular.  And 
you  found  her  there  when  you  went  down, 
did  you?" 

Bingo— "Oh,  yes.  But  I  can  t^ll  you,  old 
fellow,  we  didn't  sleep  much  the  rest  of  that 
night." 

Kingley— "Why,  I  should  have  thought, 
after  you  had  found  out  what  it  was,  you 
wouldn't  have  had  any  trouble." 

Bingo— "True.  But  I  didn't  go  down  there 
until  next  morning."— Judge. 


SHE  WAS  THERE. 

Robert  Collyer  tells  the  story  of  a  little  girl 
with  a  vivid  imagination,  which  constantly 
led  her  into  amazing  extravagances  regarding 
things  which  she  claimed  to  have  seen.  One 
day,  after  an  extraordinary  exhibition  of  her 
inventive  powers,  her  mother  exclaimed  in 
despair: 

"Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,  my  dear !  Don't  you 
know  that  Ananias  and  Sapphira  fell  down 
dead  on  account  of  the  lies  they  told?  Don't 
you  remember  that  terrible  story?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  responded  the  child,  unabashed; 
"I  saw  them  carried  In  after  they  fell  down 
dead!"  

DITTO  EVERYWHERE. 

"I'd*  like  to  go  and  see  them  industrial  sol- 
diers march  through  town,"  said  the  Pennsyl- 
vania farmer,  regretfully,  "but  I  can't  get 
enough  men  to  do  my  spring  plowin'.  I'm 
try  in-'  to  do  the  work  of  three  men,  and  I 
hain't  got  time." 


LITTLE  BITS. 

Ol'd  lady— "My  friend,  are  you  a  Christian?" 

Beggar — "Well,  mum,  no  one  has  ever  ac- 
cused me  of  workin'  Sunday."— New  York 
Weekly. 

"Tommy,  what  are  you  doing  with  that  big 
dictionary?"  asked  his  mother. 

"I'm  looking  in  the  abbreviations  for 
P.  D.  Q." 

He— "I  wish  I  had  the  key  to  your  heart." 
She— "Indeed.  What  would  you  do  with  it?" 
He— "Insert  it  in  wedlock,  give  one  turn  and 
throw  it  away  forever." 

Dr.  Fourthly— "You  believe  there  can  be 
more  than  one  future  state,  do  you  not." 

Westenberg— "Oh,  yes.  There  are  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico;  but  I  have  my  doubts  about 
Utah." 

"No,"  sobbed  the  pretty  girl,  "Harold  and  I 
never  speak  now.  And  it  is  all  through  the 
machinations  of  that  decei.tful  Sallie  Slim- 
niins." 

"Why,  what  did  she  do?" 

"She  persuaded  us  to  join  the  same  church 
choir."—  Washington  Star. 

"Papa,"  asked  Tommy  Goodman,  "who  was 
Cain's  wife?" 

"Caroline,"  said  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goodman  after 
an  ominous  pause,  addressing  his  wife,  "will 
you  please  hand  me  my  heaviest  slipper  and 
leave  the  room?  There  is  going  to  be  atrial 
for  heresy  right'  here  and  now."—  Chicago 
Tribune. 

She— "Oh,  Henry,  I  had  such  a  dreadful 
dream  last  night.  I  dreamed  I  saw  your  first 
wife  sitting  on  your  lap  and  you  smiling  upon 
her." 

He— "That's  the  oddest  dream  I  ever  heard 
of." 

She— "How,  dear?" 

He— "Why,  she  weighed  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds!" 


"PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS." 

The  most  wonderful  religious  work  that  has 
been  written  since  the  Bible  is  "Pilgrim's 
Progess,"  by  John  Bunyan,  written  in  1678.  For 
over  200  years  this  book  has  been  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Christian  homes  what  the  Bible  is  to 
their  elders,  and  it  always  will  be.  Parents 
should  not  fail  to  have  this  book  in  their 
family.  On  page  19  we  offer  this  grand  book 
of  300  pages  free  to  any  one  who  will  send  one 
new  subscriber  to  this  paper  for  the  remainder 
of  this  year  at  30  cents.  The  new  subscriber 
and  the  person  sending  the  new  name  each 
get  a  free  premium.  (The  regular  yearly  sub- 
scription price  is  50  cents.)  We  make  this 
very  low  offer  in  order  to  get  new  trial  sub- 
scribers. See  full  particulars  on  pages  18 
and  19. 


•OOOOOOOOOOf 

Patient  Suffering  O 

is  no  virtue  if  there  Q 
be  a  remedy  Q 

Beecham's 
Pills 

(Tasteless) 

positively  cure  Indi- 
gestion, Biliousness, 
Sick  Headache.  Why 
endure  continued 
Martyrdom.  cents 

*  a  box. 

>ooooooooo  3 


FITS  CURED 

(From,  XT.  S.  Journal  of  Medicine.) 
Prof.W.  H.Pceke,whomakesaBpecialty  of  Epilepsy, 
flas  without  doubt  treated  and  cured  more  cases  than 
any  living  Physician;  his  success  is  astonishing.  We 
have  heard  of  casesof  20  years'  standing  cured  by  him. 
He  publishes  a  valuable  work  on  this  disease  which  he 
sends  with  a  large  bottle  of  his  absolute  cure,  free  to 
any  sufferer  who  may  send  their  P.O.  and  Express  ad- 
dress. We  advise  anyone  wishing  a  cure  to  address, 
Prof.  W.  H.  PEEKE,  ¥.  D.,.4  Cedar  St.,  New  Yoric 


Arrant"  U/anfnr!  One  earned  $4, 000,  many  over  SI, 000 
AgBllla  IldlllGU.  in  1893.   P.   O.  1,371,  New  Yoek. 


4^  f\  Af\  ^fcpermooth  to tHulributo  circulsro.  WE  WILL  SEND 
>P>5^\J     ^i^JWOKK  AT  0NCK.  Uncles 


Nat' I  Distributing  Aaoc 


lift*  WANTTOCtodlilribuloolrciilBM,  nuolea,  tU..  In  your  locality  for  oar  «yn» 
■Wr  dict.UofbiRBdroni^r.1.  1.1  to  f:',  Por  Ihou^I.  CASH  PAID.  No  csn»as5injt. 
If  kKncloiBituap.  DISTRIBUTING  BUBEAU,  P.O.Box  192fi.  N«w  YorhCitj, 


AGENTS 


wanted  in  erery  town.  Something 
new.  175  a  month.  Write  quick. 
Sherman  &  Butter,  26W.  Lake  St. Chlcaco 


WORK 


FOR  AXX.  $75  a  month  salary  and  ex- 
penses paid.  If  you  want  employment  write 
at  once  to  P.  O.  VICKERY,  Augasta.Maine. 


T  4  TVVorGentlemenWriters  \vantedm/\  TkiO. 
JuAli  X  "Strictly  Home  Work."  1\*  UvP 
OHIO  SUPPLY  CO.*  NOR  WALK,  " 


£MI  COIJCU  UflllTCntosellourgoodsbysamplestothe 
NALCOMCN  WAN  I  CU  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  sell 
^  on  sight  to  every  business  man  or  firm  ;  liberal  salary,  money 
advanced  for  advertising  and  expenses,  Permanen  position. 
Address  with  stamp,  KING  MFG.  CO.,  A  64  Chicago,  111. 


I    Illy  UflUTEA  athoroo,  tor,3d?tug  priip^r,r)?&<1- 

LhU  T     infAn  I  tU  dre3flesii  also  other  writing  ami  easy 
■Jj^JZ^^^iSI^iiiJ  oflico  work.  |25  to  |30  per  week  entire 
year.    If  convenient  enclosio  stamp. 
WOMAM'B  C0-0P£EATI7B  TOILET  CO.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.  (Ino.) 


$5,00per|000 


CASH  to  distribute  circulars.  Send 
4c  stamps.  Pioneer  Mf  g.Co.Chicago 


QUnft  r|VDeliSnt8  HORSE,  COW,  and 
unUU'rLI  owner.  No  Hies  or  sores;  Jimoremilk. 
wnwv  ■  t.  «  Testimonials.  Agts.  wanted.  $90  mo. 
Shob-FIy  Mfg.  Co.,  1005  Fairmount  Ave.,  Philii. 


AGENTS  MAKE  S5  a  DavTfe™!P 

Ke tails  25  cts.  2  to  6  sold  in  a  house.  Sample  post- 
age paidF»EE.  FORSHEE&CO.,Cmcinriati,(i 


MIICT  U  AVC  AGENTS  AT  ONCE.  Sam- 
Ill  U  O  I  II A  V  E  pie  Sashlock  free  by  mail  for  2c. 
stamp.  Immense  Unrivalled.  Only  good  one  ever 
invented.  Beats  weights.  Sales  unparalleled.  $12 
a  day.  Write  quick.  BKOHAltD,  Box  87  .  Phi  la. 


A  WOMAN'S  SUCCESSE  S 

at  Home.  Instructions  FREE  to  lady  readers.  Send  stamp. 
iNo  humbug),   MBS.  J.  A.  D1ANNINU,  BoxlS.  Anna,  Ohio. 


AUflRVF^T  FOR  AGENTS.  We  are  now  offer- 
nMn  V  CO  I  ing  agents  the  greatesthai'vest  of  tbo 
season.  The  wages  are  big  and  the  work  is  easy. 
Send  for  full  particulars  immediately.  Address 

LADIES  HOME  COMPANION,  SPKINGFIBLD,  O. 


BICYCLES,"!! 

Agents  Wanted.      BREWSTER  CO.,  Holly,  MJch. 


VEHICLES,  etc.  at 

PRSCE. 

Catalogue  free. 


$15.00  TO  $40.00   A  WEEK 

Can  be  made  working  for  us.  Of  special  interest  ami 
value  to  all  farmers.  Spare,  hours  can  tfe  used  to  good 
advantage.   8.  I.  Bell  &  Co.*  Philadelphia,  l*a. 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 
or  COMMISSION,  to  handle  the  New  Patent 
Chemical  Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agents  mak- 
ing $50  per  week.  Monroe  Eraser  Mf'g  Co.,  X  98,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


|  «3>80 '  A  MONTH  active  pereorTto  l^igoMl 


R$40  a  month  to  distribute  circulars,  salary  paid  monthly.  Sample 
lof  our  goods  and  contract  free.  Send  10  cts.  for  postage,  packing, 
Bete.  Wb  Mean  Business.  UNION  SUPPLY  CO  ,  Chicago.  Ill.i 


I 

1 


Id5 


„DO  YOU  WANT  WORK  ?J 

a   We  can  put  you  in  the  way  of  making  from  $20, 
Sto  $;o  weekly,  in  any  locality,  if  you  apply  at 
go^ce;  no  peddling',  women  succeed  as  well  as^ 
•men.   No  humbug1,  we  mean  just  what  wej 
?say^  Address  at  once  for  full  particulars. 


'IWaiTfrs,"  Box  5308,  Boston.,  Mass 


We  have  an  original,  legitimate,  much-needed  article 
which  sella  beat  during  hard  times, because  it  saves  money 
and  suffering;  men  and  women  without  any  experience 
whatever  are  now  making  from  $15  to  $60  per  week 

SnTSHOME  SALESMEN  t 

capital  required;  full  particulars,  free  samples,  and  refer- 
ences in  your  own  State  and  ours  by  mail.  Address, 
Box  B,  1092,  Boston.  Only  those  seeking  respectable, 
profitable,  and  permanent  home  employment  need  apply. 


that  is  pleasant 
and  profitable 
send  us  your  ad- 


IF  YOU  WANT  WORK 

dresa  immediately.  We  teach  men  and  women  low 
to  earn  from  85.00  per  day  to  S3, 000  per 
year  without  having  had  previous  experience,  and 
furnish  the  employment  at  which  they  can  make 
that  amount.  Capital  unnecessary:  atrial  will  cost 
you  nothing.  Write  to-day.  Mention  this  .paper. 
E.  C.  ALLEN  <fc  CO..  Box  101 3,  Augusta,  Me. 


STOP  A  MINUTE and  let  18  tel1 


iiui  v  oi ur  h  mini 

'  ■  ^  you  that  we  are 
U  I  II  Lv  giving  away  a  lot  of  fine  premiums  for 
a  club  of  subscribers  to  our  paper,  and  each  subscriber 
gets  a  free  premium,  too.  Some  of  the  premiums 
are  just  what  you  want.  Write  at  once  and  6ee. 
Address  Ladies  Home  Companion,  Springfield',  Ohio, 


Ji^^OARDS,  MOTTOES.  OAMBS, 1  PUZZLES,  Ac. 
*|ilJO  AUT'S  FULL  OUTFIT  AND  fHiS  SUNG  2  CTS 
~ V  W  TUTTLB  BttOS.  MFG.  CO.,  TOTOKET  CONN 


Full  Outfit,  lOots.  ItlNG^^CAitDCO.^OBTUHAVEN.CONK, 

RUBBER  STAMPS.  Beet  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
"to  agents.  The  G.  A.  Harper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O 

FOR  LADIES  O N LY  ,„VW 

Valuable  Secret  that  cost  roe  $5.00  and  a  Rubber  Shield  for  30ct9 
MEa  J.A.  KINSMAN  &CO.,26aiverSt„OmOAQO.aAK 

IA  M  I  ATCCT  CnHPC™™"'1  MUSIC,  6  Tricks. 
U  #1   LA  I  LO  I    OUilUO  10  Games,  90  Secrets,  Bream 
mj  Guido,  17  Ploturea  Pretty  Girls,  and  Magazine  3  months,  all  for 
bbm^mo  14  onc-cont  stamps.  H.  BELL  &  CO.,  Station  A,  Boston,  Mass. 

PH  FKH  w'thSTAB  Magnet  Bait.  Neverfails, 
Un  I  ION  easy  to  use,  attracts  fish  for  yards 
around.  Package  post-paid  for  2Sbts.  Enough 
for  all  season.  Address  Z.  P.  'Williams,  Oak  Park,  111 

ACTED  TUC  Rill  I  Tbia Fitmoug Song  and  OtfBHoNDiiErs 
HTJCn  I  lIC  DftLL  and  Futv-Six  Ornnn  Latest  SONr.9 
™^^^^^^^^^^^mmmm  OFTHnnAY. including "TA-F.A-B00M- 
DE-AY,"  "COMRADES,"  "  UTTLE  FI3HERMAIDENJ" ETC.  Wordsani 
MuBic,p03tpaij,  onlj  Ten  Cents.    GEM  NOV.  CO.  B  10.  Frank  for  t,  Ind. 


CAT 


Came  to 

ByWli.I.r 


CHICAGO. 

.  Stead,  the  most  sen- 
sational work  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury.    5,000  AGENTS  WANTED. 
Address  NATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


IF  CHRIST 


1894 


HICH 
GRADE 


BICYCLES  c1:^ 


Anywhere  to  anyone  I  $25  Bicycle  for$l-.nO 
p^VAJl  styles  and  prices.  $76  11  $37.GO 
(flJsavedealer's  profits  |$1)!5        "  $«2.60 

 'ARLIHfrtOicSSiiS^  Send  for  large  illustrated  Catalogue  Free 

CASH  BUYKU3'  VJHI0N.  162  W.Van  Bnrcn  St-.B  1 1.  Chicago, LU. 

TXTflTJ  T  TVQ    Four  cents  sent  to  John  Wana- 
¥¥  VfJLVUXf  W  maker.  Philadelphia.Pa., will  secure 
■p  A  T"D        PortfolioNo.l  of  the  Magic  City.con- 
taining  16  large  photographic  views 
VTTi,'^X7'C.     °f  theWorld'sFair.in  royal  blue, and 
¥  XXi  YV  O     the  100-page  Illustrated  Store  Book. 

20  PER  CENT. 

Dividend  earned  and  paid  for  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary to  our  subscribers.  Our  record  is  unsurpassed, 
December  dividend  21  per  cent.  January  dividend 
20  percent.  February  20  per  cent.  Fourteenth  syndi- 
cate now  being  formed.  $4  to  $20  per  month  can  be 
made  by  investing  $20  to  $100  in  our  syndicate  plan  of" 
speculation.  Send  for  circular.  THOM  PSON  it  CO., 
Bankers  and  Biiokehs,  60  Broadway,  New  York. 


ill  $500  Help  You  Out?« 


so,  you 
n  have 
W  e 

offer  you  the  Sole  Agency  for  an  article  that  is 
Wanted  in  Every  Home  and  Imlispensnble 
in  Every  Office,  something  that  SELI>S  AT 
SIGHT.  Other  articles  sell  rapidly  at  Double 
the  Price,  though  not  answering  the  purpose 
half  so  well.  You  can  make  from  $500  to  $700 
in  three  months,  introducing  it,  after  which  it  will 
bring  A  Steady,  Liberal  Income,  if  properly  at- 
tended to.  Ladies  do  as  well  as  men,  in  town  or  coun- 
try. Don't  Miss  this  Chance.  Write  at  once  to 
J.  W.  JONES,  Manager,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

My  ELECTRIC  BELT  sent  on  TRlALPp  t'T' 

Givesize. Dr.  Judd,Detroit,Slich.  Want  agts. ^  XVXjX. 


TURKISH  HAIR  ELIXIR 

Grows  ft  Htavj  Heard,  a  U lossy  iMouaUiurio,  UeftuCiful  fcyebrows.  of 
LuxuriftQt  I  lair  on  Bald  Heads  in  one  month  or  money  refunded. 
A  preparation  that  may  be  relied  on.  and  every  pkge  is  sold  with  * 
guarantee.  Price  25  cts.  ready  for  use,  3  for  50  eta,  Bealed  by  mail. 
TREMONT  MAN'U  CO.,  Sta.  A,  Boston,  Mass. 


"Perfect 
Manhood 

AND 

How  to 
Attain  It." 


A  Wonderful 
New  Medical 
Book,  written 
for  Men  Only. 
One  cops!  may 
be  had  free  on 
application. 


Erie 


Co., 

Niagara  Square, 
Buffalo  N.  Y 


wm  m  mm  enl  I/O  reduced,  15  lbs. 
L  II  I    rUtlXiJ  a  month;  any  one 

r  jlJft  I    can  make  remedy  at  home. 

■  ■    Miss  M.  Ainley,  Supply.Ark., 

says,  "I  lost  431bs.  and  feel  splendid. "No 
starving. No  sickness. Particulars! 6ealed) 
2c.HALL&  CO.,  B., Box 404, St. Louis, Mo. 


DRUNKENNESS! 


DROPSY 


lis  o  DISEASE. 
It  can  be  Cured 

■i.aaviivaucM.auaswv'by  admmist er- 
,ng  l>r.  Haines'  Uolflen  Specific.   It  can  be 

given  without  the  knowledge  of  the  patient,  if 
desired,  in  coffee,  tea  or  articles  of  food.  Cures 
guaranteed.  Send  for  circulars.  «OI.I>E]V 
SPECIFIC  CO.,  185  Bare  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
BS' The  Only  Cure.  Beivare  of  Mmitatora. 

TREATED  FREE. 

Positively  VUKEO  with  Yeg. 
etable  lWoimlie*,  Have  cured 
aaoy  thousand  oases  called 
hopeless.  From  first  dose 
symptoms  rapidly  disappear,  and  in  ten  days  at  h-ast  two-thirds 
of  all  symptoms  are  removed,  BOOK  of  testimonials  of  mi- 
raculous cures  sent  FR  EE.  1 0  DAYS  TREATMENT  FREE  ny 
mail.    Dr.  h.  H.  Gekkn  &  Sons,  Specialists,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


CANCER 


Its  care  by  scientific  local  treat- 
ment.   20  Ycara  Experience. 
Book.  Free.    Drs.  McLeish  and 
Weber,  123  John  Street,  Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OPIUM 


Morphine  Habit  Cured  in  lO 
to  20  <lays.  No  pay  till  cured. 

Dr.  J.  Stephens  .Lebanon,  Ohio. 


OPIUM 


or  Morphine  Habit  Cared  at 
Home.  Trial  Free.  No  Pain. 
Comp'd  Oxygen  Afa'n,  ft.  Wajrue.lnd. 


RUPTURE 


A  positive  radical  Cure  at  home 
(Sealed.)  Bookgiviog  fullparticulars 
Sent  Free.  AddresB  DR.  W.S.RICE 
Boi  P,  SmitbvUle,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.  Y 


AVFRV  llCrrill  Invention  for  man  or  woman. 
VLI.T  UOtrUL  Sampie  eent  (sealed)  25  cte.  2 
for  40cts.  RTJBBEH  Specialty  Co.,Box  104,Oswego,N.Y 


DEAF 


NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED 

by  my  Invisible  Tubular  Cushion.    WhiHpers  heard. 
Successful  when  all  remedies  fail.  Sold  only  f  BFT 
Dy  F.  Hiscox,  853  B'way,NewYorfc.  Write  for  book  of  proofs  0  Ha  EE 

ml      f  Electrobole  gtfves  Instant 

■a  relief > flnal  care  *n  a  few 

■H9  wmm  days,  and  never  returns ; 
no  purge :  no  salve :  no  suppository.  Mailed  free. 
Address  J.  H.  Reeves,  Box  G95,  New  York  City.  N.Y. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 
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A  LULLABY. 

Close  your  eyelids,  baby  darling, 

Like  soft  clouds  o'er  skies  of  blue. 
All  unseen  the  holy  angels 

Keep  their  watch,  dear,  over  you. 
To  his  couch  in  golden  splendor 

Sinks,  at  last,  the  summer  sun; 
While  the  twilight,  soft  and  tender, 

Tells  the  day  is  done! 
LuHaby !  Sleep  and  rest, 
Cradled  on  this  faithful  breast! 

Safe  from  life's  storms,  fierce  and  wild, 

Sleep  and  rest,  my  little  child! 
Slumber! 
Lullaby ! 

Like  a  bird  that,  tired  of  roaming, 

Seeks  at  eve  its  downy  nest, 
So  my  birdling,  in  the  gloaming, 

Sweetly  sleeps  upon  my  breast! 
Off  to  dreamland  baby's  going — 

Slumber's  silken  sails  unfurled— 
While  night  winds  are  softly  blowing 

O'er  the  silent  world! 
Lullaby!  Sleep  and  rest, 
Cradled  on  this  faithful  breast  ! 

Safe  from  life's  storms,  fierce  and  wild, 

Sleep  and  rest,  my  little  child! 
Slumber! 
Lullaby ! 

DRESS  FOR  A  STOUT  LADY. 

A  subscriber  in  old  Virginia  begs  that 
the  stout  women  may  receive  a  little  spec- 
ial attention  at  the  hands  of  the  fashion 
editor.  So  they  shall.  Perhaps  her  special 
case  may,  if  answered  in  detail,  be  of  equal 
assistance  to  others.   She  writes: 

"I  am  fifty  years  old,  five  feet  three 
inches  tall  and  weigh  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  pounds.  I  wish  to  make  a  black 
silk  dress  for  church  or  visiting  wear. 
Please  tell  me  how  to  make  the  waist, 
sleeves  and  skirt  and  how  to  trim.  What 
kind  of  black  silk  is  most  durable  for  a 
stout  person,  and  where  can  I  get  it,  and 
about  what  price?  My  sleeves  and  waists 
wear  out  under  the  arms  in  such  a  short 
time.  Wduld  any  other  material  be  as 
handsome  as  the  silk?  I  have  worn  black 
for  years,  because  I  imagine  it  makes  me 
look  smaller  than  colors.  I  am  always  in 
despair  about  wraps.  Can  you  suggest  a 
wrap  for  summer?" 

In  general  terms,  a  stout  woman  looks 
best  in  a  dress  the  outlines  of  which  and 
the  trimming  upon  which  carry»the  eyes 
up  and  down  and  not  crosswise  of  the 
figure.  Keep  to  long  lines.  If  the  back  is 
flat ;( the  curve  that  should  be  there  by  im- 
proper dressing  and  posture  having  been 
carried  to  the  abdomen,  which  in  conse- 
quence is  unduly  prominent),  then  have 
the  dress  full  enough  at  the  back  to  sit  out 
well  from  the  waist  line.  Have  the  front 
made  Xo  disguise  the  unsightly  protuber- 
ance. So  far  as  possible,  have  the  line 
from  under  the  arm  to  the  foot  of  the  dress 
unbrokqn  ;  that  is,  have  the  dress  closely 
fitted  to  the  figure  there,  and  do  not  have 
the  waist  line  emphasized  by  a  belt  or  by 
a  b  isque.  In  general,  stout  women  should 
avoid  basques,  balloon-like  capes,  unless  i 
reaching  nearly  or  quite  to  the  bottom  of 
the  dress,  and  they  should  also  avoid 
severely  plain  dresses  that  throw  every 
inch  of  flesh  into  prominence. 

J.  A.  F.'s  black  silk  dress,  which  she 
wishes  for  durable,  all-around,  dressy 
wear,  would  best  be  a  first-class  quality 
of  bengaline,  which  is  soft,  not  abso- 
lutely plain,  and  is  rich  looking.  One 
of  the  nice  gros-grains  is  also  a  very 
good  choice  for  a  middle-aged  woman. 
For  summer  wear,  she  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  to  trim  it  with  black  lace.  If 
she  wishes  to  introduce  a  little  color, 
which  she  may  do  with  perfect  taste,  let  it. 
be  by  putting  some  pale-tinted  crape  or 
surah — as  lemon,  blue  or  rose  or  lilac — up- 
on the  bodice,  and  tone  it  down  by  over- 
laying it  with  a  plaiting  of  finest  black 
tulle  or  net,  or  the  lace  itself.  The  latter 
may  be  cheap  or  expensive,  or  half  way 
between,  according  to  the  amount  the 
buyer  wishes  to  expend.  It  "pays"  to  get 
good  lace,  but  some  of  the  cheap  laces  look 
very  pretty  and  wear  very  well. 

A  stylish  and  yet  simple  model  has  a 
plain  gored  skirt  of  moire  antique,  without 
a  vestige  of  trimming  upon  it.  The  over- 
dress is  a  sort  of  redingote  or  polonaise. 
It  hangs  open  in  front,  showing  the  skirt 
to  the  waist  line,  and  is  close  fitting  under 
the  arms  and  at  the  back,  with  an  opening 
at  the  waist  line  falling  thence  open  to  dis- 
close a  full  fan-plaiting  of  the  moire,  the 
plaits  being  soft  folds  and  not  set  plaits. 
The  front  of  the  overdress  is  turned  back 
in  two  revers  from  the  collar  to  the  waist, 
where  the  fronts  are  seemingly  held  in 
place  by  two  long  sash  ends  of  the  moire, 
with  which  the  revers  are  faced.  The 
sash  is  tied  in  two  flat  loops  and  falls 
in.  long  ends.  The  loops  are  pinned  in 
place,  and  while  not  increasing  the  size, 


serve  to  disguise  the  abdomeu,  the  sash 
being  tied  a  little  above  the  bulging  point. 
The  sleeves  are  of  moire,  close  fitting, 
with  large  puffs  of  the  bengaline  made 
virtually  into  two  puffs  by  being  caught 
down  with  a  bow  to  the  under  sleeve  mid- 
way in  the  puff.  The  bottom  of  the  over- 
dress is  cut  so  that  it  falls  in  points  in 
front  and  breaks  the  monotony  of  a 
straight  line  around  the  bottom.  If  lace 
were  used,  the  whole  dress  might  be  made 
of  the  bengaline,  using  flounces  of  the 
lace  to  form  two  jabot  falls  from  the 
waist  down  in  front,  and  having  the 
flounces  apparently  continued  up  to 
form  bretelles  of  the  lace  over  the 
revers  and  shoulders,  dropping  behind 
to  form  a  point  at  the  waist  line.  The 
front  between  the  revers  can  either  be 
of  the  color,  covered  as  suggested  with  net, 
or  it  may  be  of  a  lattice  of  fine  jet,  or  of 
lace  all  in  black,  etc. 

It  is  easy  to  renovate  a  puffed  sleeve  that 
wears  out  under  the  arm.  The  under-arm 
form  of  the  dress  can,  when  it  is  rfeeded, 
be  repaired  by  adding  a  bolero  (close, 
sleeveless  jacket)  trimming  of  velvet  or 
some  suitable  trimming  material. 

Silk  is  handsomest  for  a  nice  dress  for  a 
woman  of  fifty,  unless  for  winter  she  can 
have  velvet. 

For  a  wrap  for  a  stout  woman,  one 
with  loose  fronts  and  a  fitted  back  and 
fitted  under-arm  forms  is  pref er-able ; 
or  the  back  may  be  but  semi-fitted. 
Black  silk  and  lace  look  rich  and 
well.  Black  drap  d'ete  with  a  trimming 
of  lace  and  jet  is  appropriate,  or  have  a 
cape  little  more  than  elbow-deep  at  the 
back,  with  long  fronts  that  are  unfitted. 

Some  very  stout  women  carry  them- 
selves so  much  better  than  others  that 
they  may  wear  with  impunity  what 
makes  others  absurd  figures  to  comtem- 
plate. 

Good  black  silk  may  be  bought  of  R.  H. 
White  &  Co.,  Boston,  from  one  dollar  per 
yard  upward.   Send  for  a  line  of  samples. 


NOVELTIES  IN  TRIMMINGS. 

We  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  frills 
and  capes  made  of  materials  that  are  cut  on 
the  round,  so  that  they  do  not  require  to  be 
gathered.  Now,  this  idea  has  been  adapted 
to  the  tulle  embroideries,  worked  with 
paillettes  and  sequins,  and  to  many  laces. 
What  a  saving  of  trouble  this  implies,  for 
such  trimmings  are  ready  to  put  on  ths 
skirt  or  bodice.  *  Jet  sequin  fringes  are  to 
be  universally  worn,  and  sequin  galons  of 
every  width,  the  sequin  sewn  fiat  to  the 
foundations.  A  long  range  of  new  trim- 
mings have  fringes  formed  of  bunches  of 
spear-heads  of  jet  clustered  together,  and 
some  of  the  drops  are  shaped  like  fans, 
larger  than  spear-heads.  Tassels  of  these 
play  an  all-important  part,  and  deep 
fringes  are  used. 

The,-  trimmings,  which  follow  the  idea 
of  the  circular  cuttings,  are  sometimes 
crocheted  with  cord  and  jet.  Moire  rib- 
bons and  galons  are  a  dominant  idea,  these 
being  often  worked  in  designs  with  sequins 
(coins)  or  smaller  paillettes  (spangles). 
Some  of  the  wider  makes  of  such  ribbons 
have  fringes  falling  from  the  edge.  An 
extremely  pretty  novelty  is  a  light  make 
of  lace  worked  all  over  with  jet,  plaited 
with  a  narrow  jet  galon  down  the  center, 
ready  for  trimming  capes  and  mantles. 
Occasionally  leaves  of  jet  are  laid  on  the 
plaits  of  lace ;  sometimes  there  is  only  one 
row  with  a  jet  heading,  but  often  the  lace 
is  joined  down  the  center,  and  covered 
with  jet,  the  ornamental  border  of  the  lace 
showing  at  each  edge.  Then,  again,  this 
class  of  trimming  is  diversified  with  deep 
fringes  and  deep  Vandykes  of  jet. 

The  round  cut  frills  of  net  vary  in  width, 
according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  needed,  and  are  worked  all  over  with 
jet  paillettes,  or  often  with  iridescent 
green — green  and  black  being  the  height  of 
the  fashion.  They  are  also  often  fringed 
at  the  edges. 

Fine  muslin  embroidered  bands  are  the 
groundwork  of  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
trimmings  of  the  year  for  gowns  and  man- 
tles. They  frequently  have  a  double  foun- 
dation, the  white  or  ecru  embroidery  being 
laid  on  a  gold  canvas,  and  then  worked 
with  black  and  turquoise,  gold  and  black, 
pink  or.  green  and  black.  Ecru  guipures  in 
deep  Vandykes  are  also  worked  all  over, 
either  with  jet  or  iridescent  beads,  and 
can  hardly  be  rivaled  as  a  trimming  for 
an  opera-cape.  Tinsel  threads  make  a 
great  effect  on  the  guipure  and  on  the 
white  or  ecru  embroidery,  with  its  backing 
of  gold  canvas,  and  the  insertions  with 
green,  old  and  red  combined  are  exquisite. 
Some  of  the  designs  are  medieval  in  their 


richness  of  color.    "White  lace  insertion  | 
forms  the  heading  to  .bunches  of  jet  pail- 
lettes and  sequins  of  various  shapes,  alter-  1 
nating  with  perpendicular  strips  of  iusei-  ' 
tion  falling  downward  and  mitered  at  the 
ends. 

Straw  is  another  variety,  forming  the 
ground  to  tinsel  and  white  embroidery  in 
all  colors  of  a  light  and  delicate  tone,  like 
the  last  scene  of  a  pantomime — green,  heli- 
otrope, pink  and  gold  all  blended.  Some  of 
the  deep  vandyked  guipure  laces  are 
worked  all  over  with  interlaced  patterns  in 
a  multi-colored  cord,  or  with  beads  tinted; 
while  in  other  examples  rows  of  ecru  em- 
broidery appear  to  be  kept  in  place  with 
jet,  the  white  and  black  being  a  capital 
contrast. 

Bordon  laces  are  the  most  fashionable  in 
Paris;  they  have  a  wired  cord,  and  the 
patterns  are  geometrical  rather  than  floral. 
They  are  used  for  flounces  in  three  widths 
and  for  mantles.  Chantilly,  with  wired 
grounds  and  much  jet  embroidery  upon 
it,  is  also  used,  and  check  nets,  such 
as  hitherto  we  have  only  associated  with 
veilings,  have  been  worked  with  jet  over 
moire  or  silk,  and  are  to  be  used  greatly 
for  yokes  to  dresses  and  mantles.  Flounc- 
ings  are  now  sold  gathered  to  their  head- 
ings in  wide  arid  narrow  widths,  so  that 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  amount  to 
use  in  the  fullness. 


THE  DINING-ROOM. 

On  some  occasions  William  Morris  has 
said  that  a  dining-room  should  not  be 
simply  a  place  "for  putting  meals,  but 
should  possess  some  grace  of  beauty  and 
cheerfulness.  The  householder  of  moder- 
ate means  may  make  the  dining-room  most 
attractive  simply  by  permitting  it  to  be 
occupied  at  other  times  of  tho  day  thau  at 
meal-times.  If  you  cannot  have  an  open 
fire  anywhere  else,  have  one  in  your  din- 
ing-room. Then  what  can  be  more  attrac- 
tive than  that  carved  oak  settee  with  its 
thickly-padded  cushion,  removable  at  will, 
and  its  heap  of  pillows,  or  that  window- 
seat,  broad  and  inviting,  as  a  comfortable 
spot  in  which  to  read  your  morning  papers  ? 
If  yor  maid  is  well  trained,  the  process  of 
clearing  away  the  table  should  be  no  more 
disagreeable  to  you  than  the  serving  of  the 
food.  There  should  be  a  table  with  a  lamp, 
and  in  the  absence  of  a  smoking-room,  the 
tobacco-jar,  pipes  and  cigars  can  be  placed 
on  this  table,  or  disposed  within  easy  reach 
on  mantel  shelf  or  window  ledge;  but 
there  should  be  a  place  on  this  table,  also, 
for  daily  papers,  and  a  corner  should  be 
found  for  a  blotting-book,  pen  and  ink,  to 
serve  some  of  the  thousand  'and  one  occa- 
sions where  a  word  in  time  might  save 
nine.  The  working  utensils  which  belong 
to  a  dining-room— the  glass,  china,  linen 
and  silverware— should  be  used  as  much  as 
may  be  for  the  decoration  of  the  room  they 
belong  in.  Have  glass  closets,  if  possible, 
in  which  to  display  your  pretty  china  and 
crystal;  it  is  just  as  easy  to  take  it  out  of  a 
pretty  cabinet  for  use  as  out  of  a  dark 
closet.  Set  out  your  silver  and  all  your 
store  of  quaint  pitchers,  plates  and  vases. 
Keep  your  linen  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
drawers  of  your  sideboards  (there  is  no 
law  against  having  more  than  one  if -they 
are  pretty ;  and  if  they  are  ugly,  don't  have 
even  one),  and  use  your  pretty  things  every 
day.  And  in  whatever  style  you  elect  to 
furnish,  whether  in  this  dark  carved- 
English  oak,  lighted  up  by  some  lustrous 
placqties  and  jars ;  in  the  lovely  inlaid  work, 
whether  English,  Dutch,  Venetian  or 
French;  or  with  this  exquisite  Vernis 
Martin  furniture,  which  lends  itself  to  a 
treatment  of  extraordinary  richness  and 
brilliancy,  remember  one  thing,  a  little 
thing,  which  is  nearly  always  forgotten— 
foot-stools.  You  can  get  them  to  accord 
with  any  style  of  furniture;  they  may  be 
inlaid,  cross-legged  benches,  or  soft  hass- 
ocks, but  for  the  comfort  of  your  guests 
and  the  safety  of  table  logs,  furnish  plenty 
of  foot-stools.— J".  //.  Ohadwick,  in  Art  Inter- 
change.   .  „  »  

DECORATIVE  NOTES.  * 

A  decoration  is  only  the  part  of  a  whole 
to  which  it  must  be  subordinate,  and  it  is 
weakness,  not  strength,  to  overstep  its 
limitations.  In  room  furnishing,  a  picture 
becomes  a  decoration  and  must  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  effect— especially  in 
color. 

Thereis  nothing  more  decoratively  beau- 
tiful than  the  following  trees  of  spring— 
the  apple,  cherry  and  dogwood.  Splendid 
lines  of  trunk  and  stem,  dark,  sometimes 
even  grotesque,  against  masses  of  bloom 
which  melt  into  the  tender  sky,  almost  the 
same  tone;  so  delicate,  the  shadow  is  not 
shade,  but  only  richer  depth  of  color. 


Large  horns  are  often  mounted  in  brass 
or  w  rought-iron  and  fitted  up  for  lamps, 
and  if  highly  polished  are  very  handsome. 

Prima  vera,  sometimes  called  white 
mahogany,  has  evidently  met  with  popular 
approval,  particularly  in  bedroom  furni- 
ture. It  is  a  beautiful  wood,  greatly  resem- 
bling satin  wood  incolor,  but  costing  much 
less,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  continue 
in  popular  favor.  In  order  to  fully  bring 
out  the  latent  beauties  of  the  markings, 
this  wood  should  always  be  finished  with  a 
high  polish.  This  method  of  finishing, 
though  not  the  most  lasting,  is  the  one  best 
calculated  to  bring  out  the  full  beauties  of 
the  grain,  which  Prima  vera  possesses  in  a 
remarkable  degree. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  change  of  late 
years  in  the  designs  of  bedroom  furniture. 
Many  of  the  head-boards  of  the  bedsteads 
of  the  past  are  eight  or  nine  feet  in  height 
and  ponderous  in  proportion.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  fashionable  bed  does  not 
measure  over  five  feet  high,  and  is  of  a 
decidedly  light  character,  recalling  the 
chaste  lines  of  the  talented  Sheraton  and 
the  Adams  Brothers.  When  one  compares 
the  heavy  outlines  of  the  former  with  the 
graceful  proportions  of  the  latter,  one 
must  admit  that  we  have  made  a  move  in 
the  right  direction. 

Some  of  the  old  mansions  about  Wash- 
ington Square,  New  Y'ork  City,  have  been 
refitted  with  fine  modern  work.  One  of 
the  best  examples  of  good  taste  in  carry- 
ing out  a  simple  scheme  of  color  has  walls 
of  dull  green  gold,  painted  with  bold 
arrangements  of  the  apple  and  almond — 
whole  trees  with  their  twisted  trunks  and 
masses  of  bloom.  The  furniture  is  tawny 
plush,  like  lionskin;  a  few  kakemonos 
hang  on  the  walls,  as  there  can  be  no  pic- 
tures, and* some  fine  rugs  cover  the  floors. 
It  is  a  study  in  green  gold. — Decorator  and 
Furnisher. 

GIRLS  WHO  SIGH  FOR  CITY  LIFE. 

We  all  know  the  girl  who  writes,  "I 
want  to  come  to  the  city  and  earn  my  liv- 
ing; what  chance  have  I?"  She  writes  us 
from  Timbuctoo  and  from  the  country 
town  where  we  used  to  live  ourselves.  She 
can  do  most  "anything,  you  know,"  to  earn 
money,  from  painting  a  plaque  to  writing 
editorials  on  the  eccentricities  of  the  tariff; 
and  the  town  she  was  born  and  brought  up 
in,  where  everybody  calls  her  by  her  first 
name  and  likes  her,  where  she  has  a  sunny 
little  room  all  to  herself  and  a  new  gown 
whenever  she  cries  for  it,  won't  hold  her 
any  longer.  Now,  here  is  an  answer  to  that 
girl  that  a  woman  wrote  who  knew  what 
she  was  talking  about.  There  should  be  a 
special  act  of  Congress  passed  providing 
that  this  letter  should  be  printed,  framed 
and  hung  in  every  country  school-house, 
every  village  seminary,  every  small  city 
high  school.  The  woman's  name  is  Martha 
Everts  Holden,  and  the  ambitious  girl  of 
whom  she  writes  had  written  to  her: 

"Tfelt  like  posting  an  immediate  answer 
and  saying,  .'Stay  where  you  are.'  I  didn't 
do  it,  though,  for  I  knew  it  would  be  use- 
less. The  girl  is  bound  to  come,  and  come 
she  will.  And  she  will  drift  into  a  third- 
rate  boarding-house,  than  which  if  there  is 
anything  meaner— let  us  pray.  And  if  she 
is  pretty  she  will  have  to  carry  herself  like 
snow  ou  high  hills  to  avoid  contamination. 
If  she  is  confiding  and  innocent,  the  fate 
of  that  highly  persecuted  heroine  of  old- 
fashioned  romance,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  is 
before  her.  If  she  is  homely,  the  doors  of 
opportunity  are  firmly  closed  against  her. 
If  she  is  smart,  she  will  perhaps  succeed  in 
earning  enough  money  to  pay  her  board 
bill  and  have  sufficient  left  over  to  indulge 
in  the  maddening  extravagance  of  an  oc- 
casional paper  of  pins  or  a  ball  of  tape. 
What  if,  after  hard  labor  and  repeated 
failure,  she  does  secure  something  like 
success?  No  sooner  will  she  do  so  than 
up  will  step  some  dapper  youth  who  will 
becken  her  over  the  border  into  the  land 
where  troubles  just  begin.  She  won't 
know  how  to  sew  or  bake  or  make  good 
coffee,  for  such  arts  are  liable  to  be  over- 
looked when  a  girl  makes  a  career  for  her- 
self; and  so  love  will  gallop  away  over  the 
hills  like  a  riderless  steed  and  happiness 
will  flare  like  a  light  in  a  windy  night. 

"Oh,  no,  my  little  country  maid,  stay 
where  you  are  if  you  have  a  home  and 
friends'  Be  content  with  fishing  for  trout 
in  the  brook  rather  than  cruising  a  stormy 
sea  for  whales.  A  great  city  is  a  cruel 
place  for  young  lives.  It  takes  them  as 
the  cider-press  "takes  juicy  apples,  sun- 
kissed  and  flavored  with  the  breath  of  the 
hills,  and  crushes  them  into  pulp.  There 
is  a  spoonful  of  juice  in  each  apple,  but 
cider  is  cheap.  The  girl  of  whose  success 
you  read  is,  in  ninecases  out  of  ten.thegirl 
with  a  friend  at  court  who  gives  her  the 
opportunity  to  show  what  she  can  do. 
Without  siich  a  friend  the  path  of  the  lone 
girl  in  a  great  city  is  a  briery,  up-hill 
track." — New  York  Sun. 
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FERTILIZING  MATERIAL. 

At  the  winter  farmers'  meeting,  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  board  of  agricul- 
ture of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  the  ques- 
tion was  asked,  "Does  it  pay  the  farmer  to 
purchase  and  apply  commercial  superphos- 
phates to  the  soil?"  And  from  the  assem- 
blage of  the  representative  farmers  from  all 
over  the  state  the  answers  "yes"  and  "no" 
were  pretty  nearly  divided.  This  is  no 
surprising  expression  of  opinion,  for  it  is 
a  fact,  that  ever  since  the  first  introduction 
of  commercial  fertilizers  (and  by  that  term 
is  meant  the  various  manufactured  com- 
pounds that  are  placed  upon  the  market) 
the  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  benefit  has  ever  been  contra- 
dictory. While  some  have  been  willing  to 
admit  tihat  some  advantages  have  resulted 
from  their  use,  others  have  strongly  in- 
sisted that  they  received  no  benefit  what- 
ever. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  differences  have 
arisen  from  a  difference  of  meaning  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed,  and  that 1  might 
have  been  the  case  at  the  meeting  referred 
to ;  while  one  would  answer  the  question 
of  advantage  in  its  relations  to  the  ques- 
tion of  net  gain,  another  would  do  so  from 
a  standpoint  of  effects  and  gain  in  crops  as 
related  to  cost  of  fertilizer,  so  that  while 
from  the  different  standpoints  the  answers 
might  conflict  when  received  in  the  same 
light,  there  would  be  no  essential  differ- 
ence. 

In  one  instance  a  farmer  used  a  quantity 
of  phosphate  in  planting  potatoes  side  by 
side  with  others  where  no  phosphate  was 
used,  and  declared  that  there  was  no  differ- 
ence whatever  in  the  yield,  and  considered 
that  he  received  no  benefit  whatever.  The 
results  as  stated  by  him  would  certainly 
lead  him  to  such  a  conclusion.  In  another 
instance  a  careful  farmer  made  use  of 
superphosphates  in  large  quantities,  and 
expressed  the  decided  opinion  that  he 
never  received  a  cent's  benefit ;  but  in  this 
case  it  was  a  question  of  ultimate  net  profit. 
He  admitted  that  he  secured  an  increase  ojf 
crop  to  the  extent  of  very  nearly  or  quite 
remunerating  him  for  the  expenditure  of 
fertilizer,  but  no  further.  In  eithercase,  or 
in  fact,  in  any  case  where  the  values  of 
crops  were  not  augmented  to  an  amount 
greater  than  that  expended  for  the  ferti- 
lizer, a  dual  construction  would  be  that  the 
fertilizer  did  not  pay  anything  for/  the 
reason  that  only  the  money  expended  has 
been  returned  in  increased  crop,  while 
there  is  a  possibility  that  an  increased  ex- 
haustion of  soil  may  have  resulted. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  case,  the  only 
question  to  be  considered  is  whether  the 
increase  of  crop  is  an  advantage  to  the 
farmer  even  at  a  cost  of  its  full  value. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  case :  Sup- 
pose more  food*  material  is  required  upon 
the  farm,  the  question  may  arise  whether 
it  is  not  better  to  secure  it  by  an  applica- 
tion to  the  soil,  and  thus  secure  its  tillage, 
than  to  depend  upon  the  market  for  it. 
Take  the  case  of  corn,  and  besides  the  grain 
obtained  there  is  a  good  quantity  of  coarse 
fodder;  the  consumption  of  both  grain 
and  fodder  adds  to  the  manure  pile,  and  so 
becomes  a  source  of  fertility.  While  it  is 
true  that  manure  is  also  obtained  from  the 
feeding  of  purchased  grain,  then  another 
question  arises  regarding  the  relative  value 
of  food  material  produced  by  cultivation 
from  a  definite  amount  expended  on  the 
purchase  of  fertilizer  or  an  expenditure  of 
the  same  amount  for  the  grain  itself.  These 
are  questions  that  can  only  be  determined 
by  trial,  but  would  depend  upon  the 
value  of  grain,  which  varies  in  price  some- 
what. 

It  is  becoming  an  important  question  to 
farmers  regarding  the  best  and  most  eco- 
nomical means  of  securing  some  of  the 
more  costly  fertilizing  elements. 

The  great  importance  of  nitrogen  as  an 
element  of  fertility  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated, and  yet  in  a  soluble  and  available 
form  it  is  the  most  expensive  of  any 
element  of  the  nutrition  of  plants ;  it  can 
be  obtained  in  cheap  forms,  but  it  is  cheap 
simply  because  in  the  condition  sold  it  is 
largely  unavailable,  and  will  therefore  go 
but  a  little  way  toward  producing  the  de- 
sired results.  In  the  shape  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda,  nitrogen  can 
be  obtained  in  the  most  available  form  in 
the  commercial  article,  but  in  this  form  it 
quite  expensive,  which  deters  the  aver- 
age farmer  from  investing  very  heavily. 

The  question  then  arises,  how  is  the  av- 
erage farmer  of  limited  means  to  apply 
nitrogen  to  his  soil?  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  clover,  soja  beans  and  some  other 
imilar  crops  can  be  grown  upon  average 
soils  by  a  moderate  application  of  sulphate 


of  lime  or  ashes;  it  also  accumulates  a 
quantity  of  nitrogen,  which  by  its  ow  n  pecu- 
liar alchemy  it  procures  from  the  atmos- 
phere. Is  it  not  a  fact,  then,  that  herein  lies 
a  secret  of  enriching  the  soil  on  that  subtle 
element,  nitrogen,  in  a  manner  that  re- 
quires but  little  expenditure  in  money,  but 
makes  a  demand  upon  the  inexhaustible 
supply  of  nature? 

This  brings  into  exercise  a  system  known 
as  green  manuring,  some  of  the  effects  of 
Which  are  produced  by  a  system  of  rota- 
tion of  crops,  where  clover  forms  a  part  of 
the  rotation.  By  the  application  of,  some 
ashes  or  plaster,  or  both,  and  a  suitable 
preparation  of  the  soil,  and  seeding  to 
clover,  a  good  crop  can  be  secured,  which, 
being  plowed  in  when  fairly  well  devel- 
oped, will  afford  a  good  supply  of  nitrogen, 
and  by  its  decomposition  will  produce  a 
very  beneficial  effect  upon  the  soil  in  a 
mechanical  way. 

When  farmers  will  exercise  sufficient 
courage  to  plow  under  a  good  crop  of  clo- 
ver as  a  fertilizer,  they  will  have  entered 
upon  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  as  regards 
maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

It  becomes  more  and  more  evident  every 
day  that  some  means  must  be  taken  to 
secure  fertilizing  material  in  the  most 
economical  manner.  The  general  depres- 
sion in  business  reaches  to  the  farmer, 
and  retrenchment  becomes  a  watchword 
with  him;  it  is  therefore  for  his  interest 
to  employ  those  means  that  will  secure  the 
desired  end  by  the  least  possible  expen- 
diture. Wm.  H.  Yeomans. 

Connecticut. 

WHY  COLT  RAISING  DOESN'T  PAY. 

One  great  reason  why  many  farmers  real- 
ize little  profit  or  even  suffer  a  loss  in  rais- 
ing colts  for  the  market,  is  that  they  are 
obliged  to  keep  them  so  long  before  they 
will  show  up  fairly  well-reined,  way-wised 
and  trained  for  the  ordinary  duties  of 
horse  life.  And  even  then  the  majority  of 
them  are  so  raw-acting  that  they  bring 
but  a  portion  of  what  they  would  be  worth 
if  proper  facilities  were  used  and  more  at- 
tention given  to  their  training. 

Many  instances  are  known  where  young 
horses  have  been  sold  for  less  than  their 
cost,  and  after  a  few  weeks'  handling  by 
men  who  understand  their  business,  they 
were  developed  into  handsome,  stylish 
roadsters  or  speedy  trotters,  and  sold  for 
prices  which,  had  they  been  obtained  by 
the  farmers  who  reared  them,  would  have 
caused  them  to  look  upon  colt  raising  as 
the  most  profitable  undertaking  of  the 
farm,  instead  of  being  considered  poor 
business  and  a  creator  of  mortgages.  And 
this  condition  is  brought  about  by  the  in- 
difference with  which  the  training  of  colts 
is  treated,  and  lack  of  attention  to  the  very 
thing  which  gives  a  value  to  the  animal ; 
for,  no  matter  how  well-bred  he  may  be, 
he  is  worthless  if  not  properly  educated 
for  general  purposes,  and  if  trotting-bred, 
for  a  good  driver. 

Farmers  provide  themselves  with  the 
latest  improved  agricultural  implements; 
dig  deep  into  the  mysteries  of  scientific 
farming;  study  and  discuss  the  results  of 
feeding  ensilage ;  spend  whole  days  culti- 
vating, hoeing  and  weeding  a  patch  of 
beans,  which,  after  being  threshed  with  a 
flail,  run  through  a  fanning-mill,  picked 
over  by  hand  and  hauled  Jo  market,  won't 
bring  as  much  as  a  half- wild,  bucking 
mustang  at  auotion ;  yet  they  attempt  to 
handle  a  well-bred  colt  with  an  old-fash- 
ioned bit,  which  gives  no  sort  of  control, 
plug  him  around  hitched  alongside  of  some 
lazy  old  horse,  and  let  him  break  himself 
with  the  old  horse  to  hold  him  steady. 

After  from  two  to  four  years  of  this 
treatment,  they  do  manage  to  sell  him  for 
half  his  value  to  some  man  who  sees  that 
proper  handling  will  make  a  decent  ap- 
pearing horse  of  him.  If  this  same  colt 
could  have  had  one  half  the  time  and  labor 
applied  to  him  that  was  spent  on  that 
patch  of  beans,  and  could  have  been  driven 
with  bits  which  give  control,  compel  him 
to  behave  nicely  and  hasten  his  education, 
the  farmer  himself  would  have  obtained 
the  full  value  and  a  quick  sale  for  him. 
Buyers  are  plenty  for  well-broken,  young 
horses,  and  the  big  prices  are  paid  for  per- 
fect training,  and  not  for  the  horse. 

Speculators  in  horses  are  quick  to  catch 
onto  all  the  improvements  in  appliances 
and  methods  which  will  assist  them  in 
training  and  making  the  animals  show  up 
in  good  style.  They  buy  and  test  allkinds 
of  bits,  which  are  calculated  to  make  quick 
mouths  and  give  good  control,  study  the 
methods  and  buy  the  books  of  different 
professional  trainers,  take  these  green-act- 
ing horses,  bought  from  farmers,  put 
them  through  a  course  of  training  for  a 


few  days  or  weeks  only,  wash,  comb  and 
trim  tail  and  mane,  clip  long  hairs  from 
about  the  belly,  jaws,  ears  and  face,  groom 
them  clean  each  day,  have  their  feet  put  in 
shape  and  well  shod,  hitch  them  up,  and 
presto!  they  wouldn't  be  recognized  by 
their  former  owners. 

Common  joint  or  bar  bits  do  not  give 
proper  control  over  colts  while  they  are 
being  handled.  They  slide  back  and  forth 
through  the  mouth,  give  the  colt  perfect 
freedom  of  the  head,  and  what  farmer's 
boy  doesn't  know  that  if  he  cannot  control 
a  horse's  head  he  cannot  steer  or  handle 
the  rest  of  the  body?  No  man  is  strong 
enough  to  hold  a  runaway  horse  or  a  fran- 
tic or  wilful  colt  with  a  common  joint  or 
straight  bit ;  and  no  man  ever  handled  three 
colts  with  common  bits,  without  having  one 
or  more  of  them  bolt  into  yards  or  uproads, 
in  spite  of  all  he  could  pull  on  the  reins; 
or,  when  teaching  them  to  back,  having 
some  of  them  plunge  about  and  either  walk 
off  across  the  yard  or  stable,  dragging  the 
trainer  after  them,  or  stand  braced  and 
sulk  for  a  long  time,  and  defy  the  man  to 
back  them  a  step. 

Men  who  depend  on  common  bits  for 
control  are  compelled  to  drive  around  and 
avoid  objects  and  places  near  which  the 
colts  ought  to  be  driven  and  educated,  and 
are  obliged  to  let  the  colts  have  their  own 
way  most  of  the  time,  because  they  well 
know  that  they  are  powerless  to  compel 
them  to  go  where  they  are  wanted  with 
common  bits  in  their  mouths.  This  is  a 
fact,  and  everyone  with  any  experience  in 
the  matter  knows  it;  and  it  can  be  readily 
seen  that  a  great  deal  of  time  is  wasted  in 
getting  the  colts  well  or  even  fairly 
broken,  which  could  be  saved  at  a  slight 
expense  for  a  bit  which  would  give  perfect 
control  from  the  start,  and  a  book  which 
gives  practical  instruction  in  training, 
written  by  one  who  has  had  years  of  ex- 
perience in  handling  rank  colts  and  unruly 
horses,  and  has  made  the  subject  a  special 
study. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  cavalrymen 
can  ride  their  horses  up  to  the  cannon's 
mouth,  and  through  the  din  and  confusion 
of  battle,  with  a  perfect  control  over  the 
animal,  while  even  the  best  of  horsemen 
cannot  drive  a  timid  horse  up  to  such 
simple  things  as  a  car,  bicycle,  baby  car- 
riage, umbrella,  bonfire,  etc.,  over  a  piece 
of  paper,  puddle  of  water,  etc.,  with. an 
ordinary  bit,  without  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  congratulate  themselves  if 
they  overcome  the  fear  in  the  course  of 
several  weeks  or  months. 

The  reason  is  that  the  "port"  of  the  cav- 
alry bit  presses  against  the  nerves  in  the 
center  of  the  roof  of  the  horse's  mouth  and 
controls  him ;  while  common  bits  depend 
on  the  tough  corners  of  the  mouth  for 
control,  and  cannot  be  made  to  touch 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  which  is  the  only 
place  that  will  give  control  when  touched 
by  a  bit.  These  facts  are  apparant  to  any 
man,- and  cannot  be  denied. 

Prof.  W.  H.' Sanborn,  a  horse  educator 
with  a  wide  reputation  for  success,  on  dis- 
covering the  principle  which  gave  such 
perfect  control  over  cavalry  horses,  deter- 
mined to  construct  a  bit  which  could  be 
used  for  ordinary  driving  purposes,  yet 
which  would  contain  the  same  principle 
as  the  cavalry  bit  and  give  the  same  per- 
fect control,  so  that  it  would  be  effectual  in 
training  colts  and  vicious  horses,  and  he 
obtained  a  patent  on  such  a  bit  in  1886. 

In  handling  colts  with  the  Sanborn  bit 
there  is  no  necessity  for  bitting,  and  so 
little  effort  is  required  to  get  the  colt  to 
rein  and  back,  and  yield  to  the  bit  in  all 
directions,  that  the  mouth  is  brought  un- 
der perfect  con  trol  of  the  bit  in  an  astonish- 
ingly short  time;  and  better  still,  the 
corners  of  the  mouth  are  not  sored,  but 
left  in  a  natural  condition,  which  should 
be  the  object  of  every  trainer  handling  a 
colt.  By  its  use  a  colt  can  be  better  educa- 
ted in  three  days  than  in  three  weeks  by 
any  other  bit,  his  mouth  brought  under 
perfect  control  and  left  in  a  natural  Con- 
dition. 

THE  PIT  GAME. 

The  uses  to  which  a  class  of  lawless  men 
have  put  the  Pit  Game  is  no  reason  for 
discarding  it  from  the  list  of  meritorious 
breeds.  No  breed  excels  it  for  the  table, 
and  though  the  hens  are  not  as  good  layers 
as  some  breeds,  yet  they  will  bravely  de- 
fend their  broods  against  enemies  of  all 
kinds.  As  a  mother,  she  will  raise  more 
chicks  than  any  other  hen,  for  the  cat,  dog 
and  hawk  will  have  to  do  battle  with  her 
before  they  can  have  her  young.  A  cross 
of  the  Pit  Game  and  the  Leghorn  results 
in  good  laying  hens  and  excellent  fowls 
for  the  table. 


THE  SOIL-SAVER. 

Whether  the  farmer  sow  wheat  or  wild 
oats,  whether  he  build  up  reputation  or 
barns,  he  does  all  by  accumulating  the  lit- 
tle things.  Everything  comes  by  littles, 
and  the  most  successful  farmer  is  the  man 
who  heeds,  studies  and  saves. 

The  object  of  the  farmer  ought  to  be  not 
only  to  enrich  soil,  but  also  to  keep  his 
soil— to  weight  it  down  so  that  it  will  not 
blow  away.  For  example,  here  is  a  corn- 
field stripped  bare  in  the  fall.  If  snows 
come  and  stay,  the  soil  must  remain ;  it 
cannot  get  away  ;  but  we  have  often  open 
winters  in  snow  regions  where  the  surface 
freezes  and  thaws,  and  the  wind  blows 
away  for  weeks  at  a  time. 

Does  the  farmer  realize  how  much  soil  he 
loses  in  a  winter  fromfieldsplowed  the  sea- 
son before  and  left  "desolate"  all  winter? 
If  the  fields  are  on  the  windward  of  grass 
I  land  or  other  fields,  pastures,  for  example, 
j  then  he  does  not  lose  this  fertility  that  is 
transferred  by  the  wind,  if  the  fields  ad- 
joining belong  to  him,  but  even  in  this 
case  the  fertility  is  carried  from  one  field 
to  another.  The  farmer,  however,  wishes 
to  distribute  his  own  material,  and  wants 
it  to  stay  where  he  puts  it.  , 

But  if  his  plowed  land  is  on  the  road- 
side, or  adjoins  the  fields  of  his  neighbor, 
then  the  neighbor's  land,  if  to  the  leeward, 
gets  the  benefit.  Some  farmer  may  say, 
"That's  too  small  to  bother  with."  It  is 
not  too  small  to  bother  with;  nothing  on 
the  farm  that  saves  is  too  small  to  bother 
with. 

Try  this  experiment:  Make  rich  a  piece 
of  land  to  the  windward,  west  of  a  less  fer- 
tile piece.  If  you  wait  long  enough  you 
will  see  the  fertility  of  one  transferred  to 
the  other.  Immediately  the  weeds  and 
the  clog-grass  will  begin  to  grow  ranker 
and  to  put  on  better  color.  In  some  places 
in  the  West,  where  the  winds  tug  at  the  set- 
tler four  days  in  the  week,  the  black  earth 
has  drifted  over  and  made  fertile  many 
barren  places,  and  the  reverse  has  hap- 
pened, too — fertile  places  made  barren  by 
the  same  means. 

There  is  an  economical  method  to  weight 
the  soil  down,  or  more  properly,  tie  it 
down.  When  the  corn  is  cultivated  the 
last  time,  sow  rye.  The  results  are,  first, 
rye  gathers  up  a  good  deal  of  manure  that 
otherwise  would  be  lost;  second,  it  pro- 
vides green  fodder  for  the  cows  when  they 
are  turned  into  the  field  to  clear  it  up; 
third,  it  prevents  the  soil  from  blowing 
away,  and  fourth,  when  it  is  plowed  in  the 
spring,  it  adds  fertility  to  the  soil.  There- 
fore, by  saving  the  soil  by  employing  rye 
to  hold  it  down  we  accomplish  three  other 
objects,  all  useful  and  economical. 

George  Appleton. 


GREEN  RYE. 

The  warm  winter  has  made  the  rye 
nearly  ready,  and  for  ducks  it  is  excellent. 
To  usea  rye-field  for  poultry,  turn  the  hens 
and  ducks  on  the  field  for  about  an  hour 
each  day.  Young,  growing  rye  is  watery, 
as  well  as  laxative,  and  will  sometimes  do 
harm  if  too  much  is  eaten.  The  difficulty 
with  those  who  use  rye  as  green  food  for 
poultry  is  that  they  turn  the  hens  on  the 
rye,  and  expect  the  hens  to  secure  all  the 
food  they  desire  from  the  rye.  This  can- 
not be  done,  as  the  rye  is  not  a  complete 
food  when  in  its  young  stage.  The  hens 
will  soon  become  weak  and  emaciated.  If 
green  rye  be  used  as  an  assistant  to  the 
regular  food,  however,  it  will  prove  very 
beneficial,  cwng  to  its  succulent  condi- 
tion. In  its  early  stages  it  possesses  very 
little  nutrition,  however,  being  mostly 
composed  of  water.  With  judicious  use  it 
will  prove  a  boon  to  the  hens,  and  every 
poultryman  should  sow  rye  in  the  fall. 


DAMP  POULTRY  HOUSES. 

When  a  poultry-house  is  lined  with 
tarred  paper  it  is  frequently  the  case  that 
the  house  is  damp.  This  is  due  to  several 
causes,  among  them  being  tnat  new  lum- 
ber gives  off  more  or  less  moisture,  and 
tarred  paper  condenses  the  moisture  of 
the  room.  When  the  house  is  thoroughly 
seasoned  this  may  not  h;ippen.  The  doors 
and  windows  should  be  kept  open  during 
the  day,  and  during  cold  weather  a  lump 
of  stone  lime  should  be  placed  in  the 
corner  of  the  room  to  absorb  the  moisture. 
It  is  not  due  to  the  exhalations  from  the 
birds,  but  rather  to  the  dampness  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  is  condensed  by  the 
cold  tarred  paper.  Ordinary  building- 
paper  does  not  condense  the  moisture. 
The  damp  boards  will  also  give  off  consid- 
erable moisture  in  the  room,  which  will  be 
condensed  and  precipitated  on  the  colder 
tarred  paper. 
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J    SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
■^ADDRESS  WILUAMS  BROSJTHACA.N.V". 

GIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  awarded  medal 
and  diploma  at  World's  Fair. 

HYDRAULIC 


Send  for  free  catalogue 
and  full  particulars. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS 
IY1FG.C0.    Mt.  Gilead,  Ohii 
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The  mesh,  around,  the  panel  ofFenxe 
Shows  Koor  the  fence  is  metric. 

THE  COMING  FENCE 

is  STBONG,  durable,  harmless  and  CHEAP- 
We  want  a  live  farmer  in  every  County  to  take 
the  agency.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
and  prices.  Address 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

30  N.  Locust  St.,  TKEMONT,  Tazewell  Co.,  111. 

Patent  LEVEL-TREAD 


HEEBNERS^ 

With  SPEED  REGULATOR. 

F or  I  ,_2  and  3_Horses. 


ORSE-POWER. 


LITTLE  GIANT  Threshing  Machine.  _ 

Threshes  Grain,  Bice,  Flax,  Millet  and  GraBS  Seed.  Fully 
"Warranted.  Feed  and  Ensilage  Outters.Feed  Grinders. 4o 
JI EKii S BS  &  SONS,Lansdale,Pa.,U.S.A, 


BEST  FARM  FENCE,  made  of  GALVAN- 
IZED STEEL  WIRE.  FENCES  and  GATES 
for  all  purposes.  Write  for  free  catalogue 
giving  particulars  and  prices.  Address 

THE  SEDGWICK  BROS.  CO.,  RICHMOND,  IND. 

Be  Bure  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 

IDEAL 
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MILL" 

STEEL  TOWER 

RMFGCO. 

oWRiverst.  FREEPORLILU 


Mention  this  paper  when  vou  write. 


Oh!  The  PAGE  FENCE  is  a  "BUMMER", 
For  you  see  when  it  is  Summer 
It  never  fails  to  "KEEP  TIGHT" 

all  the  while. 

Then  'bout  New  Years  it  will  swear  off, 
But  when  Jack  Frost  says  "break  square  off" 
It  uncoils  itself  and  "tapers" 

with  a  "smile." 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


OR  MORE  COWS? 


If  so  a  "  Baby  "  Cream  Separator  will  earn  its  cost  for 
you  every  year.  Why  continue  an  inferior  system 
another  year  at  so  great  a  loss  ?  Dairying  is  now  the 
only  profitable  feature  of  Agriculture.  Properly  con- 
ducted it  always  pays  well,  and  must  pay  you.  You 
need  a  Separator,  and  you  need  the  BEST,— the 
"Baby."  All  styles  and  capacities.  Prices,  glOO. 
upward.  Send  for  new  1894  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 

74  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

Mention  this  paper. 


Buy  your  Paints  Direct, 

Save  40% 
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ASPHALTUM  1 
Paihts  w  ALL  J 

\%  Colors ^'A 


we  are  manufacturers  and 
sell  direct  to  Corporations 
and  Property  Owners,  in 

bulk.thusavhig  cost  of  pack- 
age, also  jobbers'  and  agents' 
comuiisions.  We  give  refer- 
ences from  those  who  have 
usedourPahits  for  years,  in- 
cluding corporationsand  property  owners  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  Theyare  used  extensively  by  railroads, 
and  elevated  railroads  in  New  York,  Brooklyn  and 
Chicago.  Also  by  U.  S.  Government,  and  corporations 
in  general, f  or  the  painting  of  their  plants.  Thevare  the 
Recognized  Standard  for  Quality.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  They  are  specified  by  Abchitects  and 
Engineers.  Sold,  any  quantity,  from  1  gallon 
upward.  Write  for  samples  and  prices.  Address 
National  Faint  Works,   William  sport,  Pa. 


I  once  had  a  neighbor 
Whose  name  was  White, 
But  she  didn't  like  work, 
So  her  home  was  a  sight, 
Till  one  day  I  showed  her 
What  GOLD  DUST  would  do, 
Then  she  quick  cleaned  her  house," 
And  now  keeps  it  clean,  too. 


u 


GOLD  DUST 

Washing  Powder 

should  be  used  in  every  home  in  the 
land.  Try  it  in  yours.  .Sold  by  all  Gro- 
cers.  Price  25  cents  per  4  lb.  package. 
Made  only  by 

=The  N.  K.  Fairbank 
Company, 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia. 


FREE! 
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Our  large  21-page  catalogue  of  Or- 
gans, also  our  new  and  elegant  cat- 
alogue "of  Pianos,  containing  16  pp. 
We  have  the  largest  manufactory 
in  the  world,  from  which  we  sell 
direct  to  the  consumer  at  whole- 
sale prices,  thus  saving  the  profits 
of  the  dealer  and  the  commissions 
of  the  agents.    We  furnish  a  first- 
class  Organ,  war- 

ranted  20  years,  An«50 
with   stool   and  J5\  X   £  •• 
book,  for  0  11 1  y  %J  A*,  M. 

No  money  required  until  instru- 
ment has  been  thoroughly  tested  In 
your  own  house.  Sold  on  instal- 
ments. Easy  payment. 

we  positively  guarantee  every 
Organ  and   Piano  twenty  years. 

Send  for  catalogue  at  once  if  you  want  to  obtain  the  greatest  bargain  ever  1 
offered  on  earth.    Write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  and  we  will  send 
by  mail  same  day  letter  is  received. 

As  an  advertisement,  we    efL    m   pmm  f*0  OCS  Stool,  Book  and  Cover  ( 
will  sell  the  first  Piano  of    m  "1     /  *^    *i  Free. 
ourmakeinaplaceforonly   ^/  1    L    %J         Regular  price,  $330.00. 

Beethoven  Piano  and  Organ  Co., 

P.O.  Box  628  Washington,  N.  J. 


PORTER  IRON  ROOFING  AND  CORRUGATING  GO. 


Cor.  Front  and  Tine  Streets,  Cincinnati,  O. 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  

IRON  AND  STEEL  ROOFING  AND  SIDING 

The  Pioneers  of  tbe  Roofing  business  in  the 
United  States.  Wben  writing  for  onr  Prices  and 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  mention  Farm  and  Fireside 


DO  YOU 
TRAVEL? 
HAVE  YOU 
BUSINESS 

IN  . 

Cleveland,  Columbus,  Springfield, 
D  ayton ,  CINCINN  ATI,Indianapolis, 
Terre  Haute,  IVaFayette,  Crawfords- 
ville, 

CHICAGO,  ST.  1VOUIS, 

Peoria,  Bloomington,  Cairo? 

YOU  CAN  HAVE 

The  benefit  of  the  magnificent  trains 
of  the  BIG  FOUR  continually  by 
purchasing  a  mileage  book  and 

SAVE  MONEY,  TOO ! 

E.  o.  Mccormick,     d.  b.  martin, 

Passenger  Traffic         Gen'l  Passenger 
Manager,  and  Ticket  Agent, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Bail  Fence. 

Also  manufacturer*  of  Iron  Creatine,  Iron  Tnrblne  »ncj 
Buckeye  Wind  Kngtnee,   Buckeye  Force  Pumps, 
Buckeye,  Globe  and  Champion  Lawn  Mowers.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  to 
MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.  SPRINCFIELD,  O. 


Our  1894  PERKINS'  STEEL 
GALVANIZED  POWER  and 
— — ^  PUMP- 
PERKINS  ING 
■  MILL 

WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES  AND  STEEL 
TOWER.  Prices  satisfactory. 
Warrant  covers  all  points.  In- 
vestigate before  buying.  Cata- 
logue free. 

PERKINS  WIND  1111,1.  CO., 
1  a  Bridge  St,  Misuowaka,  Ind. 


Winchester  Cartridges 


single:  sh ot 


 ALL  SIZES  FROM  .22   TO  .SO  CAL. — : — 

The  Best  in  the  World. 

Be  sure  "your  dealer  gives  you  WINCHESTER  MAKE. 

TAKE  NO  OTHER. 


Repeating  O 
variety  of  *\  *  \ 


ifles. 


at 

Send  for  100  page  Illustrated  Catalogue.  FREE. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 


Munson  Street. 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


BUCKEYE 


1    — <§)  HAY  ®— 


NOT  EXCELLED 

BY  ANY  RAKE  IN  THE  MARKET. 

BRANCH  HOUSES  :— PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


ST.  PAUL,  MINK 


No  Ratchets  or  Cog 
Wheels  to  Get  Out  of  Order. 

PRACTICALLY 

ASelf-DumpRake 

HIGH  WHEELS  with  tires  bolted 
on.  Teeth  are  long;  and  adjustable. 
Made  of  Crucible  Steel  with  Oil 
Temper.    Has  a  Lock  Lever  and 
Swinging  Cleaner  Bar.    We  make 
both  COIL  and  DROP  TOOTH. 
,  JVc  also  manufacture  Buckeye  Grain 
Drills,  Buckeye  Cider  Mills,  Buckeye 
iding  and  Walking  Cultivators,  Buck- 
eye Seeders. 

Write  to  either  of  these  firms  or  to 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  482  to  500  River  St..  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 
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HORSE  POWER  A|Ar 
Engine  and  Boiler  J 1 03 

SAW   9IIIX   ENGINE  AND 
BOILER,  8450.00. 
Other  Sizes  in  Proportion. 
ENCINES   and  BOILERS 

FROM  2  TO  500  H.  P. 

For  Circulars  address 
ARMSTRONG  BROS.,  SPR1NGFIELD.0 


|-|E INCH'S  RWaULills 

CULTIVATOR 


with  doable  row  planter  and 
fertiliser  complete  in  one  ma- 
icffine.  Greatly  improved 
lfor'94.  Thousands  in  use  in 
every  State  in  Union,  giving 
entire  satisfaction.  Agents 
wanted.  Catl'g  free.  Addreea 

HENCH  &  DROMGOLD, 
YORK,  PA. 
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Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  as  second-class  mail  matter. 
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ADVERTISERS. 

The  average  circulation  per  issue  of  the 
Farm  and  Fireside  for  the  past 
six  months  has  been 

316,933  COPIES. 

We  guarantee  a  circulation  each  issue 
of  at  least 

250,000  COPIES. 


The  statement  of  the  six  months  is 
as  follows : 


December  I,        -  - 

"  15, 
January   1,  - 

"  15, 
February  1,         -        ^  > 

"  15, 
March  1, 

"  15, 
April  1.       -         -  - 

«     15,  - 
Blayl,  -  ... 

|   "     15,  -  - 

A  total  Of  - 

Average  per  issue, 


500,000 

-  250,400 
300,200 

-  800,400 
400,000 

-  300,300 
300,500 

-  400,000 
300,300 
250,400 
250,400 
250,300 

i^SOS.,200 
310,933 


8  Estimating  at  the  usual  average  of  five  ? 

8  readers  to  each  copy,  Farm  and  £ 

Q  Fireside  has  V 

|  One  and  a  Half  Million  Readers  I 

<Q  Farm  and  Fireside  has  More  Actual  $ 

S  Subscribers  than  any  other  Agricul-  f 

8  tural  Journal  in  the  World.  f 


j[opics  of  tlje  Tiin\e. 


PROFIT-SHARING. 

The  principle  of  profit-sharing  properly 
applied  in  industrial  enterprises  has  been 
highly  commended  as  the  best  solution  of 
the  labor  problem.  There  is  an  association 
for  the  promotion  of  profit-sharing.  Its 
president  is  Hon.  Carroll  D.Wright,  United 
States  commissioner  of  labor.  Its  secre- 
tary is  N.  P.  Oilman,  Boston,  Mass.,  to 
whom  applications  should  be  made  for 
information  regarding  the  history  and 
results  of  the  profit-sharing  system.  The 
association  recently  published  the  follow- 
ing open  letter  to  employers  and  em- 
ployees: 

"In  anticipation  of  a  revival  of  business 
and  the  consequent  reopening  of  many 
mills  .and  factories,  which  now  seems 
probable,  we  would  invite  your  attention 
to  the  importance  of  introducing  some 
,form  of  profit-sharing  as  a  feature  of  your 
industrial  relationships.  The  method  of 
paying  a  dividend  to  the  workman  out  of 
profits  as  they  are  realized  annually  has 
been  approved  by  most  of  the  economists 
of  Europe  and  America  as  thoroughly 
practicable,  and  advantageous  both  to  the 
employer  and  the  employed.  We  will 
mention  a  few  characteristics  which 
should  commend  it  to  your  careful  at- 
tention. 

"Profit-sharing  can  be  adopted  by  an 
employer  without  risk  of  loss,  inasmuch 
as  he  assumes  it  under  no  obligations 
except  such  as  are  to  be  discharged  from 
profits  actually  made.  His  prerogatives  as 
manager  and  his  rights  as.  proprietor  are 
not  curtailed.  Profit-sharing  would  estab> 
lish  a  more  friendly  relationship  of  com- 
mon interest  between  working  people  and 
the  employer.   This  would  be  the  surest 


pledge  of  industrial  peace,  and  the  firmest 
support  in  times  of  commercial  distress. 
The  employee,  responding  to  such  an 
advance  by  the  employer,  can  increase  the 
quantity  and  improve  the  quality  of  the 
product  under  a  deeper  feeling  of  personal 
interest.  By  his  diligence,  care  and  econ- 
omy he  can  actually  create  an  additional 
profit,  which  is  to  be  used  in  supplement- 
ing regular  wages.  Profit-sharing  includes 
the  payment  of  the  best  wages  current, 
and  promises  a  bonus  beyond  this;  which, 
experience  shows,  the  interested  work- 
man can  invariably  produce  in  good  times. 
Profit-sharing,  as  a  principle,  may  be 
applied  in  a  large  variety  of  ways;  and  it 
can  readily  be  adapted  to  the  great  major- 
ity of  productive  and  distributive  enter- 
prises. We  invite  applications  for  full 
information  concerning  the  history  and 
results  of  the  system,  as  it  is  now  in  oper- 
ation in  many  establishments,  small  and 
large,  in  Europe  and  the  United  States." 

The  general  adoption  of  some  form  of 
this  system  on  the  reopening  of  the  facto- 
ries and  mills  would  avoid  much  trouble 
over  the  question  of  wages.  The  readjust- 
ment of  wages  on  a  lower  scale  to  corre- 
spond with  lower  prices  of  products  has 
already  caused  so  much  dissatisfaction 
that,  even  with  a  vast  amount  of  labor  un- 
employed, strikes  are  of  daily  occurrence. 
Wage-earners  find  it  hard  to  realize  that  the 
profits  of  their  employers  are  much  less 
now  than  they  were  in  prosperous  times  and 
that  wages  are  necessarily  lower.  If  they 
receive  the  offer  of  a  share  of  the  profits  to 
be  actually  made,  they  will  accept  more 
willingly  the  current  wages.  The  system 
makes  for  industrial  peace  and  future 
prosperity. 


BIMETALLISM. 

The  international  bimetallic  conference 
held  a  few  weeks  ago  in  London,  the  cit- 
adel of  gold  monometallism,  attracted 
wide  attention  and  called  forth  much  com- 
ment. The  movement  for  the  establish- 
ment of  bimetallism  with  an  international 
ratio  is  gaining  force  every  day.  Even  the 
silver  extremists  of  this  country  have 
begun  to  make  concessions.  Read  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"We  therefore  demand  the  free  bimetallic 
coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  bimetallic  standard  as  it 
existed  under  our  laws  for  over  eighty 
years  prior  to  the  demonetization  of  the 
standard  silver  dollar  in  1873,  and  should 
it  become  necessary  in  order  to  maintain 
the  two  metals  in  circulation  to  readjust 
the  ratio,  it  should  be  determined  whether 
gold  has  risen  or  silver  has  fallen,  and 
whether  there  should  lie  a  change  of  the 
gold  dollar  or  the  silver  dollar,  or  of  both, 
to  the  €nd  that  whatever  ratio  is  adopted 
the  rights  of  both  creditors  and  debtors 
shall  be  preserved  alike,  having  in  view 
the  demands  of  the  people  for  an  adequate 
eirculating  medium.  We  declare  that  we 
are  not  in  favor  of  gold  or  silver  monomet- 
allism, but  that  both  should  be  coined  at 
such  ratio  as  will  maintain  the  two  metals 
in  circulation." 

This  the  Bland  plank  of  the  Missouri 
Democratic  platform  adopted  in  conven- 
tion two  weeks  ago.  For  years  Congress- 
man Richard  P.  Bland  has  been  the  fore- 
most champion  of  free  silver  coinage.  For 
years  the  silver  men  have  been  saying, 
"We  demand  the  free  and  unlimited  coin- 
age of  silver  and-  gold  at  the  ratio  of 
16  to  1."  From  that  position  forward  to  a 
declaration  in  favor  "that  both  should  be 
coined  at  such  ratio  as  will  maintain  the 
two  metals  in  circulation"  is  a  long  step. 


One  more  such  step  will  place  the  silver 
forces  on  the  broad  ground  of  international 
bimetallism  at  the  true  ratio  between  gold 
and  silver. 

If  the  silver  men  have  made  this  dec- 
laration in  good  faith,  they  have  made  a 
great  concession. 


THE  BUSINESS  SITUATION. 

The  state  of  general  business  and  the 
progress  of  tariff  revision  are  very  clearly 
described  in  the  following  from  the  Cin- 
cinnati Price  Current: 

"Progress  is  slow  in  the  efforts  being 
made  in  Congress  to  harmonize  the  con- 
flicting views  regarding  the  rates  of  duty 
which  should  be  imposed  by  the  new  tariff 
bill;  the  Senate  seems  disposed  to  make 
higher  rates  than  were  proposed  in  the  bill 
as  it  came  from  the  House,  while  prom- 
inent members  of  the  House  have  ex- 
pressed themselves,  in  interviews,  as 
opposed  to  the  increases  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  whole  thing  is  very  uncer- 
tain, and  will  be  until  the  bill  has  been 
passed  upon  by  the  conference  committee 
between  the  two  houses,  to  which  it  must 
be  referred  sooner  or  later,  and  no  one  can 
tell  when  it  will  be  ready  for  such  refer- 
ence ;  it  may  bo  in  a  month,  and  it.  may 
not  bo  until  much  later  in  the  season.  But 
whatever  may  be  done  with  the  tarifi,  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that 
there  will  be  no  early  revival  of  general 
business.  There  may  be  some  improve- 
ment in  certain  lines  of  trade  during  the 
summer,  but  the  country  is  in  no  condi- 
tion to  warrant  the  expectation  of  any 
large  or  general  increase  in  trade ;  labor  is 
not  fully  employed,  as  it  must  be  to  make 
a  good  demand  for  goods,  and  there 
is  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
consumers  to  purchase  and  assimilate 
commodities,  so  necessary  to  induce  man- 
ufacturers to  enlarge  their  operations  and 
thus  contribute  to  the  general  prosperity. 
On  the  contrary,  the  volume  of  business 
appears  to  be  steadily  shrinking,  and  is 
confined  more  and  more  to  those  articles 
of  prime  necessity  which  everyone  must 
have,  but  the  supply  is  so  abundant  that 
prices  as  a  rule  still  have  a  downward  ten- 
dency. Rates  to  consumers  have  not 
greatly  changed  recently,  but  wholesale 
rates  of  leading  articles  are  lower  than  a 
year  ago.  Clothing,  shoes,  hats  and  most 
articles  in  the  dry-goods  line  are  more 
urgently  offered  and  generally  at  low 
prices.  In  fact,  general  business  is  so  de- 
pressed that  there  is  an  unusual  urgency  to 
sell,  and  lower  rates  are  accepted  for  many 
kinds  of  goods  than  ever  before,  for  every 
buyer  insists  upon  reduced  prices  at  each 
succeeding  purchase,  and  few  sellers  have 
the  courage  or  confidence  in  future  values 
to  resist  realizing  at  prices  bid,  while  they 
have  the  opportunity." 


LABOR  AND  CAPITAL. 

No  matter  how  many  contests  may  be 
waged  between  employers  and  employees, 
there  can  be  no  strife  between  labor  and 
capital.  Wealth  is  the  product  of  labor. 
Capital  is  that  part  of  produced  wealth 
which  is  used  in  the  production  of  other 
wealth.  It  is  invested  in  buildings,  ma- 
chinery, materials,  etc.,  and  in  the  employ- 
ment of  labor.  The  relationship  is  one  of 
mutual  benefit.  The  wanton  destruction 
of  capital  by  those  who  have  labor  to  sell 
is  suicidal  folly. 

Thirty  years  ago,  in  an  address  to  a 
workingmen's  association,  President  Lin- 
coln spoke  wisely  of  the  relations  between 
labor  and  capital.  In  these  days  of  unrest 
and  socialistic  agitation  his  words  and 


sympathetic  advice  can  be  read  again  with 
profit.   They  are  as  follows : 

"It  is  assumed  that  labor  is  available 
only  in  connection  with  capital;  that  no- 
body labors  unless  somebody  else,  owning 
capital,  somehow  by  the  use  of  it  induces 
him  to  labor.  Now,  there  is  no  such  rela- 
tion between  labor  and  capital  as  assumed ; 
nor  is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  free  man 
being  fixed  for  life  in  the  condition  of  a 
hired  laborer.  Labor  is  prior  to  and  inde- 
pendent of  capital.  Capital  is  only  the 
fruit  of  labor,  and  could  not  have  existed 
if  labor  had  not  first  existed.  Capital  has 
its  rights,  which  are  as  worthy  of  protec- 
tion as  any  other  rights.  Nor  is  it  denied 
that  there  is,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
a  relation  between  capital  and  labor,  pro- 
ducing mutual  benefits.  The  error  is  in 
assuming  that  the  whole  labor  of  the  com- 
munity exists  within  that  relation.  A 
large  majority  neither  work  for  others  nor 
have  others  work  for  them.  A  consider- 
able number  mingle  their  own  labor  with 
capital ;  that  is,  they  labor  with  their  own 
hands,  and  also  buy  or  hire  others  to  labor 
for  them,  but  this  is  only  a  mixed  and  not 
a  distinct  class.  Property  is  the  fruit  of 
labor ;  property  is  desirable ;  is  a  positive 
good  tn  the  world.  That  some  should  be 
rich  shows  that  others  may  become  rich, 
and  hence  is  just  encouragement  to  indus- 
try and  enterprise.  Let  not  him  that  is 
houseless  pull  down  the  house  of  another, 
out  let  him  work  diligently  and  build  one 
for  himself ;  thus  by  example  assuring  that 
lis  own  shall  be  safe  from  violence  when 
built." 


POLITICAL  DEPRAVITY. 

Afourtain  can  rise  no  higher  than  its 
source.  Congress,  state  legislatures  and 
municipal  councils  are  as  good  as  t^he  peo- 
ple make  them.  They  are  no  better  or 
worse.  For  what  political  corruption 
exists  in  legislative  bodies  the  people  are 
largely  responsible.  If  bribe-takers  are  in 
office,  the  voters  placed  them  there.  If 
officials  purchased  elections,  voters  were 
the  bribe-takers.  The  source  of  most  polit- 
ical corruption  is  among  the  voters  them- 
selves. It  is  their  own  fault  if  they  do  not 
disinfect  the  spring  and  purify  the  stream. 

But  political  depravity  is  not  total.  The 
country  is  not  in  the  depths  of  political 
degradation.  Things  are  not  quite  as  bad 
as  they  seem.  Evils  that  spring  up  are 
brought  to  light,  and  evils  exposed  attract 
so  much  attention  and  denunciation  that 
we  nearly  lose  sight  of  the  good  that  pre- 
vails. There  are  bad  politics  and  bad  men 
in  politics,  but  there  are  honor,  honesty 
and  good  management  in  the  business  of 
government  as  well  as  in  others.  Indeed, 
public  business  is  so  well  managed  that 
not  a  few  people  are  clamoring  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  take  control  and  manage  the 
most  important  lines  of  private  business. 
Political  evils  should  be  remedied,  but  the 
remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people  and 
will  never  be  applied  until  they  apply  it 
themselves.  Like  charity,  the  application 
should  begin  at  home.  Improve  the  local 
government,  and  improvement  in  state 
and  national  government  will  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course. 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  HAWAII. 

The  Provisional  Government  of  Hawaii, 
which  has  so  successfully  withstood  its 
foes  within  and  its  foesj  without  since  the 
famous  revolution  of  1893,  is  to  pass  away. 
Its  successor  is  the  Republic  of  Hawaii, 
with  a  complete  constitutional  govern- 
ment. The  Statesman  of  the  Pacific,  San- 
ford  B.  Dole,  will  be  the  president. 
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Antloption. 


Farmer  Hatch  should 
amend  his  antioption  bill 
so  that  it  will  include  options  on  the  votes 
of  United  States  senators. 


The  weather  conditions  in 
the  winter  wheat  regions 
Harvest.      during  the  spring  months 
were  generally  favorable  to  the  wheat 
crop.   The  present  conditions  indicate  a 
good  yield  and  a  very  early  wheat  harvest. 

*  *  * 

Many  inquiries  about  pea- 
Peanuts.  nuj.  cui(;ure  come  to  us  from 
northern  readers.  We  have  seen  them 
growing  in  central  Ohio,  but  only  in  "gar- 
dening for  pleasure."  As  a  market  crop, 
peanuts  belong  to  the  South.  The  annual 
production  of  the  festive  "goobers"  is 
over  three  and  one  half  million  bushels. 
Virginia  leads,  with  one  third  the  total 
crop.  Georgia,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina, 
Florida  aud  Alabama  follow  in  the  order 
given. 

*  *  * 

The  Ohio  Legislature  has 
passed  the  Deaton  bill, 
Surgery.  regulating  the  practice  of 
veterinary  surgery.  The  new  law  pro- 
vides for  a  state  board  of  veterinary  ex- 
aminers, and  all  persons  who  desire  to 
practice  veterinary  surgery,  and  who  have 
not  been  engaged  in  the  practice,  must 
pass  an  examination  and  secure  a  license. 
The  measure  is  one  that  has  been 
championed  for  years  past  by  Dr.  H.  J. 
Detmers,  professor  of  veterinary  surgery 
in  the  Ohio  State  University,  and  editor  of 
the  veterinary  department  of  this  paper. 

*  •*  * 

„  .  ^  The  special  report  recently 
Wool  and      .        f      ,u    JL  ^ J 

issued  by  the  Treasury  De- 

Woolens.  partment  on  "Wool  and 
Manufactures  of  Wool"  is  a  document  of 
great  interest.  But  it  appears  at  a  time 
when  sheep  raisers  have  lost  interest  in 
their  industry.  Among  them,  however, 
are  some  not  wholly  disheartened  by  the 
present  condition  of  the  industry,  and  they 
will  find  valuable  information  in  the  re- 
port. The  depression  in  sheep-raising 
interests  is  not  confined  to  the  United 
States.  Being  world-wide,  it  will  operate 
everywhere  against  increasing  the  produc- 
tion of  wool  and  its  period  will  be  short. 
It  is  a  good  time  to  stay  in  a  business 
when  your  competitors  are  getting  out 
of  it. 


Grass  cut  at  the  proper  time 
Haying.     aQ(j  aire(^  jnstead  of  dried, 

makes  hay  heavier  in  weight,  brighter  in 
color,  better  in  quality  and  higher  in  mar- 
ket value.  This  is  very  old,  but  it  will  not 
be  stale  as  long  as  a  great  quantity  of  sun- 
burned, bleached,  dead-ripe  stuff  is  found 
on  the  hay  market. 

*  *  *  ' 

_         ,       Have    begun,"  says 
The  Farmer's      _ . .  . 

Life.  "His  city  cousins 

Innings  are  trying  all  the  vari- 

eties of  liver  pills  and  searching  in  the 
newspapers  for  the  advertisements  of 
cheap  summer  board.  But  the  farmer's 
liver  is  working  all  right,  and  the  sum- 
mer-board question  does  not  agitate 
him.  Work  for  him  is  abundant  just 
now,  aud  regular.  His  surroundings 
are  salubrious.  His  children  are  having 
fun,  and  their  prospects  do  not  worry  him. 
The  unwillingness  of  the  railroads  to  fur- 
nish free  transportation  for  tramps  to 
Washington  causes  him  no  uneasiness. 
The  walking  delegate  does  not  come 
around  and  order  him  to  quit  his  job.  It  is 
his  time  of  year,  and  it  will  be  six  long 
months  before  he  has  to  consider  again 
the  expediency  of  sending  off  his  boy  Job 
to  be  a  clerk  in  a  store.  Is  there  anything 
the  matter  with  the  farmer?.  No,  not  in 
the  month  of  May.  Persons  who  have 
been  busy  for  six  months  past  in  explain- 
ing the  causes  of  his  discontent,  will  do 
well  now  to  turn  their  energies  for  the  in- 
vention of  plans  for  the  employment  of 
the  city  poor.   The  farmer  is  all  right." 


It  makes  hard  times 
Sunshine.  harder  to  grumble  about 
them.  Forced  attempts  to  ignore  their 
existence  do  not  make  them  easier.  But 
people  are  happier  looking  at  the  rainbow 
than  at  the  wrecks  of  the  storm.  The  men 
of  cheerful,  sunny  dispositions,  who  go 
about  talking  of  the  brighter  day  coming, 
are  the  missionaries  of  hope  and  happi- 
ness. That  is  what  some  of  the  implement 
men  propose  to  be.  They  have  formed 
a  "Business  Sunshine  League."  Their 
motto  is,  "The  way  to  resume  is  to  resume, 
and  the  way  to  build  up  fall  trade  is  to 
build  it  up  now."  Their  pledge  reads: 

For  my  own  benefit  and  for  the  benefit  of  all 
others  in  the  business,  and  calling  all  imple- 
ment and  vehicle  manufacturers,  jobbers, 
traveling  men  and  dealers  to  witness,  I  here- 
by promise  and  declare  that  I  will  not  under 
any  circumstances,  hold  conversation  about 
"hard  times,"  "dull  trade,"  "small  orders," 
"slow  collections,"  "low  prices  of  wheat,"  or 
other  kindred  topics,  with  any  person  in  the 
world,  nor  permit  others  to  speak  to  me  of 
them,  or  either  of  them  as  hindrances  to 
trade,  business  or  collections.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  talk 
sunshine,  returning  and  returned  prosperity 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances.  I 
will  also  wear  the  badge  of  the  Eli  Business 
Sunshine  League,  and  encourage  all  others  I 
meet  to  do  the  same.  In  token  of  all  which, 
witness  my  hand,  this  day  of  1894. 

Success  to  the  league.  May  its  sunshine 
dissipate  the  gloom. 


A  reader  protests  against 
Spraying  .  „ 

spraying  as  follows : 

and  Bees.  "Pick  up  an  agricultural 
or  horticultural  paper,  and  about  the  first 
thing  you  see  is  an  article  on  'spraying,' 
and  on  the  last  page  are  advertisements 
for  spraying  outfits.  Yes,  the  spraying 
mania  is  having  its  innings,  and  the  man- 
ufacturers are  having  their  innings.  We 
are  advised  to  spray  before  the  trees  and 
plants  bloom.  Some  in  their  enthusiasm 
even  advise  spraying  when  the  bloom  is 
on.  Against  this  I  must  protest.  How 
many  of  our  farmers  and  fruit  raisers  ever 
stop  to  consider  the  wonderful  influence 
exerted  on  our  fruits  and  seeds  by  the  in- 
sect friends  of  man?  What  if  some  one 
should  discover  that  spraying  is  a 
destroyer  of  all  the  pests  which  attack  our 
clover-fields,  and  the  spraying  of  clover- 
fields  would  naturally  follow?  What  if 
this  should  result  in  the  destruction  of  the 
bumblebee?  The  bumblebee  is  one  of  the 
few  insects  with  a  tongue  long  enough  to 
extract  the  honey  from  the  red  clover,  and 
is  mainly  the  distributer  of  the  pollen 
which  fertilizes  the  flower  and  fills  the 
clover  heads  with  seed.  The  spraying  of 
orchards  when  in  bloom  must  result  in 
the  death  of  millions  of  honey-bees  as  well 
as  many  others  of  our  insect  friends.  Do 
not  look  upon  the  honey-bee  as  merely  a 
honey  gatherer.  In  the  economy  of 
nature,  the  honey  gathering  is  only  a  side 
issue.  Your  neighbors'  bees  while  gather- 
ing honey  from  your  plants  and  flowers 
are  doing  you  an  immeasurable  amount 


of  good  while  storing  nectar  for  their 
owners." 

Be  not  overanxious  about  the  dangers 
imagined.  Those  who  are  following  the 
directions  for  spraying  that  have  been 
given  so  often  by  all  the  authorities  on  tht 
subject  will  never  harm  the  bees.  At  the 
"beginning  of  the  art,"  fruit  growers  were 
cautioned  so  repeatedly  against  spraying 
honey-producing  trees  and  plants  when 
in  bloom,  that  it  is  no  longer  considered 
necessary.  Perhaps  an  occasional  repeti- 
tion of  the  caution  will  not  be  amiss. 
Some  beginners  are  prone  to  depart  from 
the  simple,  plain  directions  given.  They 
prefer  to  follow  their  own  theories  than 
the  methods  adopted  and  recommended  by 
others  after  years  of  experience. 


NOTES  ON  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

TRUE  TEMPERANCE. 

"Be  temperate  in  all  things"  is  a  good 
motto,  and  worth  living  up  to,  not  only  in 
eating  and  drinking,  but  also  in  our  hopes 
and  fears.  It  is  all  right  to  set  our  aim 
high ;  but  we  must  not  expect  to  hit  the 
mark  every  time.  Many  of  us  are  immod- 
erately sanguine  in  estimating  our  crops 
and  profits ;  then  if  things  do  not  turn  out 
as  we  expected,  we  are  immoderately 
downcast.  We  should  guard  against  this 
style  of  intemperance.  A  friend,  allured 
by  the  great  profits  of  which  the  pamphlets 
of  caponizing  tell  us,  becomes  enthusiastic 
over  the  outlook,  goes  in  heavily  to  win, 
and  finally  discovers  that  at  this  season's 
depressed  prices  he  has  made  more  with 
his  pullets  than  from  his  caponized  cock- 
erels. But  this  is  no  reason  for  going  to 
the  other  extreme  and  decry  the  capon  in- 
dustry as  a  humbug.  By  caponizing  my 
surplus  males — and-  they  are  all  surplus 
withoutexception — I  have  made  them  mod- 
erately profitable,  turned  them  to  the  best 
account,  am  pleased  with  the  experience, 
and  willing  to  repeat  it. 

Just  at  this  time,  when  all  nature  gives 
promise  of  abundant  crops,  we  are  apt  to 
anticipate  great  things,  and  feel  immoder- 
ately hopeful.  But  how  soon  a  late  frost 
or  freshet  will  turn  all  our  extravagant 
hopes  into  feelings  of  despondency  and 
despair.  We  should  always  remember, 
however,  that  the  porridge  is  never  eaten 
as  hot  as  it  was  cooked.  Immediately 
after  a  late  spring  frost,  or  a. heavy  down- 
pour of  rain,  we  may  imagine  that  every- 
thing is  ruined.  And  yet  the  crops  will 
pick  up,  and  a  few  days  of  good  weather 
may  repair  most,  if  not  all,  the  damage.  Let 
us  practice  temperance  in  our  hopes  and 
fears.  Indeed,  this  temperance  is  such  a 
good  thing  that  we  might  well  carry  it 
into  our  political  relations  and  political 
questions.  There  is,  for  instance,  this 
"silver  question."  Probably  a  majority  of 
farmers  are  carried  away  with  what  some 
call  "the  silver  craze."  The  great  cry  is  for 
cheaper  money  with  which  to  pay  debts 
contracted  in  cheap-money  times.  Those 
who  call  themselves  "sound-money  men," 
and  who  are  called  "gold-bugs"  by  the 
"silver  cranks,"  believe  in  gold  as  the 
measure  of  value.  The  one  party  (silver- 
ites)  is  just  as  immoderate  in  their  hopes 
of  immediate  results  from  legislation 
favorable  to  silver,  as  the  other  party  is  in 
their  fears  concerning  the  same  results, 
and  as  both  parties  frequently  are  in  their 
expressions  when  characterizing  the  other 
party.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  both 
parties  are  honest  in  their  convictions. 
WThile  I,  for  the  life  of  me,  cannot  see  in 
what  way  cheap  money  would  be  a  benefit 
to  me,  I  feel  confident  that  the  silver  ques- 
tion will  become  the  leading  issue,  and  in 
the  end  carry  the  day.  But  I  neither  ex- 
pect "free  silver"  to  give  us  the  millennium, 
nor  to  bring  everlasting  ruin  upon  us. 
This  country  is  large  and  full  of  resources. 
If  a  trial  of  one  policy  shows  it  to  be  impol- 
itic or  injurious,  such  policy  will  soon  be 
abandoned  or  reversed.  There  can  be  no 
question  about  it. 

True  temperance  will  not  allow  extreme 
views  on  the  tariff  question,  either.  There 
is  no  reason  to  be  immoderately  hopeful, 
nor  immoderately  scared.  We  can  stand 
another  period  of  high  protection.  We 
can  stand  a  period  of  "tariff  for  revenue." 
We  might  stand  even  a  period  of  absolute 
free  trade,  and  all  this  without  going  to 
smash.  The  idea  has  been  advanced  to 
take  the  tariff  question  out  of  politics,  and 
consider  it  simply  "in  a  business  way." 
This  is  a  fine  theory,  but  will  not  work  in 
practice.  Some  of  us  firmly  and  conscien- 
tiously believe  that  a  lower  tariff  would  be 
for  our  best  interest;  some  of  us  just  as- 
firmly  and  conscientiously  believe  that 
high  protection  is  the  thing.  It  is  simply 
a  matter  of  opinion,  and  the  policy  which  j 


is  to  prevail  will  be  the  one  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  most  votes.  We  cannot  get 
around  this.  Nor  is  there  the  least  pros- 
pect that  the  farmers  can  be  brought  to 
consider  this  question  from  any  other  but 
a  political  standpoint.  They  will  be 
divided,  like  all  other  classes  of  people,  by 
their  opinions,  respective  prejudices  in  re- 
gard to  the  question. 

But  why  remain  intemperate  in  partisan- 
ship ?  It  is  perfectly  proper  that  we  should 
stick  to  the  party  which  advocates  the 
great  principles  which  we  think  are  the 
right  ones,  and  in  which  we  seek  good  gov- 
ernment. There  is  no  good  sense,  how- 
ever, in  voting  for  a  mayor,  or  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  or  a  constable,  or  a  town  clerk, 
etc.,  simply  because  he  is  a  Democrat,  or  a 
Republican,  as  the  case  may  be.  Party 
considerations  have  no  place  in  local 
matters.  You  would  rather  buy  of  a  mer- 
chant who  sells  good  goods  at  a  reasonable 
price,  even  if  he  does  belong  to  the  oppos- 
ing party,  than  of  a  merchant  belonging  to 
your  own  party  who  sells  at  a  bigger  price, 
or  poorer  goods.  You  would  rather  have  a 
postmaster  not  of  your  own  faith,  so  long 
as  he  takes  good  care  of  your  mail  and  in- 
terests, than  one  of  your  own  party  who 
neglects  his  business  and  your  mail.  You 
want  good  town  government.  W7hat  is  it 
to  you  or  to  me  whether  the  men  who 
give  us  good  local  government  belong  to 
one  party  or  another?  Take  my  word  for 
it,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  look  upon  pol- 
itics in  local  matters.  Better  look  to 
economy  and  decency  and  good  manage- 
ment of  your  home  affairs.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
pity,  a  shame  and  an  absurdity  how  polit- 
ical considerations  are  allowed  to  deter- 
mine mere  business  matters.  See,  for 
instance,  the  miserable  outcome  of  the 
Elmira  Reformatory  investigation  in  this 
state.  A  board  of  ten  respected  and  respec- 
table members  (board  of  charities)  unan- 
imously declare  Superintendent  Brockway 
a  brute,  and  unfit  to  manage  a  penal  insti- 
tution; the  «tate  legislature  almost  unan- 
imously express  their  approval  of  the 
findings  of  the  investigators,  and  their 
indignation  at  the  reformatory  manage- 
ment; the  governor's  feelings  are  shocked 
by  the  inhumanities  practiced  by  Brock- 
way.  Yet  when  it  comes  to  act  in  order  to 
relieve  the  state  of  this  stain,  and  of 
Brockway,  the  Republican  legislature's 
only  concern  seems  to  be  to  put  the  Dem- 
ocratic governor  "into  a  hole,"  and  the 
Democratic  governor  thinks  too  much  of 
the  campaign  contributions  of  the  wealthy 
board  of  managers  to  remove  them — and 
Brockway  remains.  Is  it  not  time  to  send 
a  few  less  partisan  politicians,  and  a  few 
more  men  with  ordinary  good  business 
sense  into  our  legislatures?  Is  it  worth 
our  while  to  take  active  part  in  politics  for 
the  sake  of  having  these  disgraceful-  pro- 
ceedings continued? 

And  now  I  will  tell  you  a  secret.  You 
can  easily  prove  its  truth  in  your  own 
town.  The  bosses  of  both  parties  work 
into  each  other's  hands,  and  you  have  to 
pay  the  bill.  Perhaps  you  have  a  Repub- 
lican supervisor,  Thompson  or  Jones,  and 
a  Republican  justice,  Hoppins  or  Mertin. 
They  own  the  Republican  party.  Then 
there  may  be  a  Democratic  justice,  Thom- 
mins  or  Clown,  and  a  Democratic  town 
clerk,  Smith  or  Miller,  who  own  the  Dem- 
ocratic party.  These  four  manage  the 
town  and  party  business,  simply  because 
you  let  them.  They  form  the  "ring." 
They  dictate  the  nominations.  They  work 
faithfully  for  their  own  mutual  interest; 
but  care  nothing  for  town  or  party  inter- 
est. All  have  a  knife  ready  for  any  one 
outside  of  the  "ring"  who  happened  to  be 
nomi  nated  without  their  consent.  You  only 
go  to  the  polls  to  ratify  their  secret  bar- 
gains. Now  I  ask  you,  is  it  worth  while 
for  you  to  make  yourself  a  party  slave  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  the  ring  in  control 
of  affairs?  Let  us  be  men  hereafter,  not 
slaves. 

Thus  matters  stand  in  the  towns.  It  is 
just  so  in  the  cities.  What  a  shameful 
state  of  affairs  in  New  York  City ;  and  as  it 
is  in  New  York,  so  it  is  in  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.  But  people  do  not  get  a 
better  government  than  they  deserve.  For 
us  it  is  time  to  wake  up,  throw  party  yoke 
aside,  and  work  for  the  people,  not  for  the 
bosses.  There  certainly  seems  to  be  great 
need  of  a  good  dose  of  common  sense  to  be 
instilled  into  the  management  of  our 
political  affairs.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  occasion  for  us  to  become 
enthusiastic  over  party  matters.  We  can 
now  well  afford  to  practice  true  temper- 
atice  in  partisanship.  It  is  not  worth 
while  for  us  to  pull  the  chestnuts  out  of 
the  fire  for  others.  We  have  done  that 
long  enough.  T.  Gkejner. 


June  1,  1894. 
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THE  FARM  HORSES. 

p  horses  could  talk,  some  own- 
ers would  not  dare  to  take 
them  into  a  crowd.  The  in- 
humanity of  some  men  is 
sickening.  There  are,  how- 
ever, not  a  few  owners  and 
drivers  who  think  that  they 
are  humane,  and  are  truly  so  in  disposition, 
who  would  be  much  surprised  if  they  knew 
what  their  faithful  horses  really  thought 
of  them.  Thoughtlessness  and  ignorance 
are  responsible  for  much  needless  suffer- 
ing. A  bad  adjustment  of  draft  on  the 
shoulders,  a  chafing  tug  or  back-band,  or 
an  ill-fitting  or  loose  shoe,  or  a  bad  tooth, 
may  make  life  miserable  for  a  horse,  and 
yet  drivers  often  go  ahead,  scolding  or 
maybe  whipping  the  animal  for  its  slow- 
ness or  its  inattention.  The  cow,  the 
sheep  or  hog  can  nurse  its  ills  in  freedom 
and  idleness,  but  the  horse  must  go  unless 
too  ill  to  eat,  and  often  then,  no  matter 
what  its  suffering  may  be.  The  writer  is 
no  sentimentalist,  and  his  team  does  much 
heavy  work  within  the  year,  but  a  plea  for 
less  carelessness  is  needed  for  humanity's 
sake. 

A  hard-working  horse  deserves  a  well- 
fitting  collar,  and  I  venture  the  guess  that 
it  will  be  as  safe  in  the  day  of  judgment 
for  the  man  who  steals  the  money  to  buy  a 
good  collar  for  his  horse  as  for  him  who 
continues  to  work  it  hard  with  an  ill- 
fitting  collar.  The  faithful  servant  has 
certain  rights. that  are  as  clear  as  the  rights 
of  property.  We  dare  not  keep  the  shoul- 
ders of  our  teams  bruised  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  and  it  is  not  true  economy  to  do 
so.  Collars  should  fit  snugly,  and  are 
more  often  too  large  than  too  small.  Every 
horse  should  have  its  own,  and  no  chang- 
ing should  be  allowed,  as  the  collar  adjusts 
itself  when  new  to  the  shoulders  as  a  shoe 
does  to  the  human  foot.  When  collars  are 
too  long,  the  hame-hooks  bring  the  draft 
against  the  points  of  the  shoulders  and 
bruise  them. 

Some  implements  are  so  constructed 
that  there  is  a  weight  at  the  end  of  the 
pole,  and  this  makes  the  collar  drop  down 
and  lowers  the  draft  to  the  shoulders. 
Many  disk  harrows  have  this  fault,  and  it 
is  wholly  unnecessary.  The  safest  plan  is 
to  buy  a  harrow  that  has  a  pole  entirely 
independent  of  the  rods  that  connect  the 
gangs  with  the  frame.  The  hitch  should 
be  to  the  frame,  and  the  pole  should  be 
needed  only  in  turning.  A  roller  can  be 
easily  weighted  so  as  to  take  all  weight  off 
the  top  of  horses'  necks.  Breaking-plows 
are  often  carried  in  part  by  the  hip-straps  of 
the  harness,  when  all  that  is  needed  is  a 
proper  adjustment  of  the  plow.  The  rule 
is  that  the  line  of  draft  should  be  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  the  shoulder,  and 
neither  the  back-band  not  hip-straps 
should  interfere  with  it  when  drawing 
heavy  loads.  For  light-running  imple- 
ments the  harness  may  be  more  freely 
used  in  changing  the  character  of  the  work 
done. 

A  bridle  is  none  too  pleasant  at  the  best. 
Unless  a  horse  is  actually  unruly,  a  severe 
bit  is  not  needed,  and  causes  unnecessary 
suffering.  The  head-stall  should  not  be  so 
short  that  the  sides  of  the  mouth  are  drawn 
up  tight.  Do  these  seem  like  little  things  ? 
They  are  not  little  to  the  horse,  and  would 
not  be  to  us  if  we  had  to  wear  bridles.  The 
vicious  horse  should  be  kept  under  con- 
trol, and  if  it  takes  a  severe  bit  to  accom- 
plish this,  there  can  be  no  criticism ;  but 
let  the  ordinary  farm  or  road  horse  have  a 
gentle  bit  and  easy  bridles.  In  reining  up 
the  head,  be  governed  by  the  natural  posi- 
tion of  the  head.  Draft  animals,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  carry  a  high  head  easily,  and  it  is 
cruel  to  rein  them  up  like  road-horses  that 
naturally  arch  the  neck.  Draft  colts 
should  be  broken  to  carry  the  head  well 
up,  and  after  that  tight  reining  is  weari- 
some. 

I  do  not  believe  in  keeping  work-horses 
stalled  during  summer  nights.  When 
hard-worked  all  day,  they  earn  the  right 
of  freedom.  They  crave  grass,  and  while 
it  tends  to  soften  them  slightly,  good  pas- 
turage at  night  is  their  due.  When  they 
are  given  a  good  supper  of  grain  and  hay, 
they  do  not  eat  grass  to  excess,  and  their 
freedom  on  a  cool  turf  after  a  day's 
hard  work  is  their  best  pay  for  labor 
performed.  When  possible,  it  is  most 
convenient  to  have  the  pasture  next 
to  the  stable,  or  connected  with  it  by 
a  lane,  and  then  the  labor  of  getting 
the  horses  to  and  from  the  stable  is  no 


more  than  that  of  bedding  and  caring  for 


them  when  stalled.  Their  health  will  be 
better,  as  I  know  from  experience.  The 
owner  also  feels  better  when  he  sees  his 
tired  team  enjoying  the  cool  breeze  of  eve- 
ning while  cropping  the  grass. 

Kindness  to  animals  is  a  subject  we  hear 
much  of  in  the  nursery,  and  some  regard 
it  as  a  piece  of  sentiment.  The  truth  is 
that  for  financial  reasons  we  cannot  afford 
to  be  unkind,  and  on  account  of  the  reflex 
influence  upon  ourselves  and  boys  we 
must  study  to  be  humane.  The  rights  of 
our  farm  horses  .to  good  food,  good  care, 
good  harness  and  though tfulness  should 
be  as  sacred  as  our  own  rights.  Many 
horses  have  more  good  "horse"  sense  than 
some  masters,  and  intelligent  treatment 
would  make  them  more  valuable  than  the 
whip  ever  can.  Do  not  be  either  so 
thoughtless  or  cruel  in  the  treatment  of 
dumb  brutes  that  you  would  have  to  leave 
the  neighborhood  if  they  were  given  the 
power  of  speech.  David. 


AMERICAN  WOOL  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

There  was  not  an  American  visitor  at  the 
world's  fair  who  did  not  feel  disappointed 
with  the  wool  exhibit  of  the  United  States, 
especially  if  he  had  seen  the  exhibits  from 
Australia,  South  Africa  and  South  Amer- 
ica— our  most  severe  rivals  in  our  own 
wool  markets.  As  to  how  we  appeared  to 
foreigners  may  be  learned  from  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  the  Australian  Pas- 
loralist's  Review,  which  had  a  special 
correspondent  at  Chicago  to  report  the 
wool  show  to  its  deeply  interested  readers 
in  the  antipodes.   It  says : 

"The  display  of  United  States  wool  has 
been,  upon  the  whole,  somewhat  disap- 
pointing: There  has  been  a  lack  of  fore- 
sight in  getting  together  a  really  massive 
and  impressive  exhibit.  No  one  seems  to 
have  grasped  the  idea  that  now  was  the 
time  to  prove  that  the  United  States  holds, 
and  whatever  the  tariff  issue,  always 
must  hold, an  importantplaceamong  wool- 
growing  countries.  Returns  show  that 
the  United  States  product  of  wool  in  1892 
was  332,000,000  pounds  in  the  grease  and 
144,700,000  pounds  scoured,  figures  which 
may  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves.  In 
displaying  the  American  wool  there  has 
been  a  lack  of  method,  and  a  good,  deal  of 
frittering  away  of  available  resources. 
Some  of  the  states,  such  as  South  Dakota, 
have  their  fleeces  in  exhibition  in  their 
own  state  buildings,  far  away  from  the 
agricultural  building,  where  all  the  other 
wool  exhibits  are  concentrated.  Others, 
such  as  Illinois  and  Oregon,  show  wool  in 
their  agricultural  courts,  the  fleeces  being 
practically  lost  amidst  the  trophies  of 
maize,  wheat  and  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. In  the  gallery  set  aside  for  Amer- 
ican wools  the  states  making  exhibits  are 
as  follows:  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
Iowa,  Montana,  Michigan,  North  Dakota, 
Missouri,  North  Carolina, Utah,  New  York 
and  Vermont — fifteen  in  all.  This  is  a 
fairly  representative  display,  but  there  are 
some  conspicuous  blanks.  Where  is  Texas, 
with  its  4,334,551  sheep,  thetsecond  sheep 
state  in  number  in  the  Union  ?  Have  the 
coyotes  finally  disposed  of  the  Texan 
flocks?  Where, also,  is  Calif ornia,  with  its 
4,124,376  sheep  ?  Is  the  Pacific  state  snowed 
under  with  fruit  or  flooded  out  with  grape- 
juice?  These  are  bad  gaps  which  destroy 
the  representative  nature  of  the  exhibit  as 
a  display  of  United  States  wool-growing 
resources. 

"Among  the  exhibiting  states,  Ohio, 
which  owns  about  4,378,725  sheep,  valued  at 
§13,900,263,  holds  the  premier  place,  both  as 
an  exhibitor  and  by  right  of  producing  the 
best  wools  grown  in  the  United  States. 
The  display  is  a  typical  one,  including 
some  3,000  fleeces,  and  practically  cover- 
ing the  whole  range  of  sheep  breeding. 
Every  family  of  the  Merino  breed  is  repre- 
sented, including  the  various  branches  of 
the  Improved  Spanish,  National  Delaine, 
Standard  Delaine,  Black-tops,  Improved 
Black-tops  and  Improved  Delaine.  The 
Ohio  exhibit  has  been  beautifully  put 
together  and  arranged;  a  remark  which 
would  not  be  true  of  many  of  the  states 
represented.  This  work  was  done  by 
Mr.  John  Pow,  of  Salem,  Ohio,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  known  Merino  men  in  the 
country.  He  has  shown  unequaled  taste, 
care  and  skill  in  arranging  the  display, 
and  the  results  are  creditable  alike  to  him- 
self and  to  the  state." 

The  correspondent  takes  up  the  ex- 
hibits from  each  state  and  criticises  with 
frankness  and  fairness  throughout.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  right  here  that  it  was  the 
pride  and  boast  of  the  superintendent  of 
this  sheep  and  wool  show  that  the  Austra- 
lian exhibit  was  not  alone  the  crowning 


feature  of  the  wool  exhibit,  but  that  the  ex- 
hibit was  arranged  by  a  Chicago  wool 
commission  man,  Mr.  Thornton. 

That  a  blunder  was  made  in  making  the 
United  States  a  shame  and  mortification  to 
intelligent  Americans,  and  a  cause  for  dis- 
appointment to  foreigners,  who  were  look- 
ing into  the  resources  and  merits  of  this 
country  and  our  wools,  admits  of  no 
denial.  That  all  this  could  have  been 
avoided  by  better  management  and  fore- 
thought is  plain,  from  the  fact  that  the 
proper  official  was  able  to  fix  the  Austra- 
lian wool  exhibit  so  satisfactorially  and 
well.  It  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose 
there  were  extenuating  causes  for  all  this, 
but  none  can  be  admitted. 

The  thing  is  done,  and  American  wool 
growers  have  failed  to  make  that  showing 
and  reputation  they  so  justly  deserved. 
This  last  opportunity  is  all  the  more  to  be 
regretted  at  this  particular  time,  when  the 
industry  is  suffering,  struggling  for  an  ex- 
istence with  those  same  foreign  parties 
who  were  at  the  world's  fair  to  learn  what 
we  had  and  could  do. 

The  Columbian  fleece  show  might  have 
helped  us  very  materially,  as  it  was  hoped, 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  it  did  or  not. 
This  is  sure:  an  immense  exhibit  of  do- 
mestic fleeces  was  possible.  Such  an  ex- 
hibit would  have  opened  the  eyes  of  those 
who  came  to  find  our  weak  points,  and 
would  have  resulted  in  permanent  good. 

R.  M.  Bell. 


HOW  ONE  NEW  ENGLAND   FARMER  FARMS. 

The  Connecticut  river  valley  is  famed 
for  its  charming  scenery  and  grand  inter- 
nal.  farms.  Forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  granite  hills  of  New  Hampshire 
and  the  green  hills  of  Vermont,  on  either 
side  of  this  noble  river  for  long  distances, 
wide  intervals  recede  from  its  banks, 
forming  some  of  the  greatest  stock  and 
dairy  farms  in  New  England.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  northern  stretch  of 
valley  extending  nearly  from  Connecticut 
lake,  in  which  the  river  has  its  rise,  down 
on  the  New  Hampshire  boundary  through 
Stewartstown,  Colebrook  and  Stratford. 

My  object  in  writing  of  this  section  is  to 
give  the  readers  of  Fabm  and  Fireside  an 
idea  of  how  some  of  the  farmers  away  up 
here  in  the  cold  North,  very  near  the  Can- 
ada line,  carry  on  farming  operations.  Mr. 
George  Vandyke,  of  New  Hampshire,  at 
present  is  feeding  about  150  steers.  There 
are  three  barns  on  the  place  about  80  feet 
apart.  In  the  first  of  these  barns,  which  is 
112x40  feet,  are  kept  at  present  30  horses — 
trotters,  drivers  and  workers.  I  will  add 
that  Mr.  Vandyke  is  largely  engaged  in 
lumbering  operations,  and  employs  some 
500  horses  in  the  woods  during  the  winter. 

The  next  barn  is  112x46  feet,  24-foot  parts, 
and  here  are  kept  95  big  steers  that  are 
being  fed  for  beef,  their  white  faces  show- 
ing the  predominance  of  the  Hereford 
blood.  These  steers  are  fed  regularly  each 
day  with  30  to  40  pounds  of  corn  ensilage, 
a  half  bushel  of  turnips  and  six  quarts  of 
bran  each— no  hay — and  have  not  left  their 
stanchions,  or  been  given  a  drop  of  water 
all  winter.  They  are  in  fine  order,  and 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  show 
cattle  of  the  fall  fairs.  As  a  sample,  a  pair 
of  two-year-olds  standing  at  the  head  of 
the  row  girt  7  feet  3  inches. 

The  other  barn  is  112x48  feet,  32-foot 
parts,  a  double-decker,  and  houses  over  50 
head  of  store  cattle,  which  are  fed  no  hay, 
but  are  watered  once  a  day,  at  noon,  the 
water  having  the  chill  taken  off  by  steam 
heating  arrangements.  The  feed  of  these 
cattle  is  oats,  straw  and  turnips,  and  four 
quarts  of  shorts  each  day.  As  the  steers 
are  slaughtered  for  beef,  others  are  bought 
to  fill  their  places.  Between  the  big  barns 
are  two  annex  barns,  80x38  feet  each, 
where  are  kept  the  cows,  hogs,  tools,  etc. 

Among  the  crops  of  the  farm  last  year 
were  raised  8,000  bushels  of  rutabaga  tur- 
nips, 3,000  bushels  of  mangels,  and  30  acres 
of  corn  for  ensilage,  from  which  were  har- 
vested 700  tons,  which  came  out  this  win- 
ter in  good  condition.  Mr.  Vandyke 
contemplates  increasing  the  ensilage  crop 
to  50  acres  of  corn  this  season.  And  in  ad- 
dition will  be  planted  with  the  corn  one 
bushel  per  acre  of  horse-beans,  which  he 
says  will  add  considerably  to  the  weight  of 
ensilage  and  increase  the  feeding  value. 
This,  however,  is  in  somewhat  the  nature 
of  an  experiment.  In  corn  ensilage  the 
carbonaceous  elements  largely  predom- 
inate, while  the  bean  is  highly  nitrogenous 
in  its  nature,  and  is  expected  to  balance  up 
the  product  of  the  silo. 

The  analysis  of  the  beans  indicates  high 
value  for  stock  food,  30  per  cent  being 
albumenoids,  15  fat  and  25  carbohydrates. 
By  comparison  with  other  foods,  clover 


hay  being  rated  as  worth  75  cents  per 
100  pounds,  the  beans  would  be  worth 
|1.30  per  100  pounds.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing and  perhaps  of  value  to  farmers  to 
know  how  this  experiment  of  Mr.  Van- 
dyke's succeeds. 

Mixed  grain  for  feeding  is  largely 
raised  on  this  farm.  Last  season  128  big 
two-horse  loads  of  this  mixed  grain — oats, 
rye  and  peas,  three  bushels  of  oats,  one 
bushel  of  rye  and  three  pecks  of  peas  being 
used  for  seeding  per  acre.  The  grain-drill 
is  called  into  requisition  in  seeding  these 
broad  fields,  and  the  mower  and  horse- 
rake  makes  comparatively  quick  work  in 
harvesting.  L.  F.  Abbott. 


VARIETY  IN  FARMING. 

Farmers  are  looking  to  the  dairy  indus- 
try more  carefully  than  ever  before.  It 
has  become  an  important  factor  of  the  in- 
come of  the  farm.  Cows  are  no  longer 
kept  upon  the  farm  simply  because  the 
farmer  must  have  a  little  milk  and  butter 
for  the  family.  Best  results  cannot  be  ob- 
tained without  cows  or  cattle  upon  the 
farm  in  great  abundance  to  manufacture 
the  much-needed  fertility  to  sustain  the 
soil,  and  do  our  whole  duty  to  mother 
earth. 

With  the  careful  raising  of  ensilage 
corn,  or  corn  of  the  largest  variety  one  can 
grow  in  his  locality  to  near  full  maturity, 
and  with  a  good  silo  to  put  it  in  at  the 
proper  time  and  in  fair  condition,  the 
farmer  is  well  prepared  to  do  his  whole 
duty  as  a  farmer.  I  here  wish  to  say  that 
any  farmer  who  tills  a  hundred  acres  of 
land  or  more  without  silos  and  ensilage, 
and  the  cattle  or  farm  stock  necessary  to 
eat  it  up  and  leave  the  manure  on  the 
farm,  is  very  far  from  being  a  first-class 
farmer.  He  does  not  know  what  his  farm 
is  capable  of  producing.  More  bushels  of 
grain  can  be  raised  every  year  upon  a  silo 
farm  than  upon  a  grain  farm.  It  increases 
the.  brain  power  of  man  to  have  more 
than  one  idea  in  his  head  at  a  time.  A  few 
of  them  to  rattle  around  in  an  almost 
empty  casket  will  soon  excite  good  ambi- 
tions and  produce  wonderful  results.  The 
great  luster  and  beauty  of  diamonds  we 
saw  at  the  world's  fair  could  have  been 
produced  only  by  grinding  and  polishing 
or  friction.  Try  the  necessary  variety 
farming  to  make  your  farms  develop  their 
whole  powers  of  production,  and  do  not 
dwarf  them  or  yourself  by  one-idea  farm- 
ing alone. 

My  ensilage  usually  molds  from  four  to 
eight  inches  deep  on  top.  I  cover  it  one  to 
two  feet  deep  with  grain  chaff,  which  I 
always  save  for  that  purpose,  and  then 
put  two  or  three  feet  of  damp  swale  grass 
on  top  of  the  chaff  to  keep  it  down  and 
better  pack  the  pit.  It  looks  a  little  tough 
to  feed  moldy  chaff  and  ensilage  to  cattle, 
so  I  throw  it  out  into  the  barn-yard  every 
time  I  open  a  fresh  pit.  I  keep  throwing 
it  out  until  I  get  down  to  the  "clear  quill," 
but  the  old  cows  know  better  than  I  do 
what  they  like,  and  they  always  go  to  the 
pile  of  moldy  stuff  I  throw  away,  and  eat 
the  whole  thing  up  clean.  I  let  them  do  it 
on  their  own  responsibility,  because  I 
found  out  long  ago  they  still  continued  to 
give  good  milk.  It  is  soon  out  of  sight  of 
some  weak-kneed  farmer  who  might 
chance  to  come  at  the  wrong  time  to  see  the 
silos  and  ensilage.  I  often  have  visitors 
who  come  many  miles  to  see  if  I  practice 
what  I  preach,  and  it  stands  me  in  hand  to 
keep  my  lamp  well  trimmed  and  ready  for 
burning. 

I  have  used  for  several  years  the  No.  16 
Ohio  feed-cutter,  because  it  is  the  strong- 
est machine  I  can  find  in  market.  For 
power,  we  use  a  traction-engine  of  any  kind  ■ 
that  threshers  can  furnish. 

We  use  the  gravity  process  for  creaming 
our  milk  at  the  home  dairy.  I  can  now 
buy  the  Fairland  can,  twenty-two-quart 
size,  at  seventy-five  cents  apiece,  in  our 
large  creameries  we  use  separators  with  the 
latest  improvements. 

Henry  Talcott. 


Considered  Hopeless 

Rheumatism  and  Scrofula  Cured  by 
Hood's  sapsapapllla. 

"My  son  Clarence  was  taken  with  typhoid 
fever  and  after  four  weeks'  doctoring  the  fever 
was  broken.   Rheumatism  set  in  and 

Scrofulous  Sores 

came  on  him.  Some  of  these  sores  did  not 
break  for  eight  weeks,  causing  the  boy  such 
intense  pain  thatat  times  he  wished  he  might 
die  and  end  his  misery.  Thus  he  lay  for  17 
weeks.  He  was  attended  regularly  by  two 
physicians,  and  was  finally  given  up  as  a  hope- 
less case.  A  neighbor  brought  in  a  half  bottle 
of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and  persuaded  us  to  give 
it  to  the  boy.  Before  the  medicine  was  all 
gone  there  was  such  a  wonderful  changre 
that  we  grew  very  hopeful.  Before  the  second 
bottle  had  been  taken  he  was  able  to  be  up  a 
part  of  the  time.    After  taking  three  bottles 


Hood's 


Sarsa- 
parilla 


Cures 


there  was  neither  rheumatism,  sores,  nor  bad 
blood."  Mks.Vanis  Eddiebltjte,  Roxbury,  O. 


Hood's  Pills  cure  all  liver  ills,  constipa- 
tion, biliousness,  sick  headache,  indigestion. 
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(But  cgium 


IN  GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

WEEDING  BY  HORSE-POWER. 
—Yes,  machinery  is  taking 
the  place  of  hand  labor. 
This  is  a  fact  about  which 
some  people  often  do 
considerable  grumbling. 
They  think  the  laboring  classes  would  get 
along  much  better,  and  the  demand  for  their 
labor  much  greater,  if  the  old  style  of 
doing  things — by  hand,  namely— had  been 
continued  indefinitely.  I  will  not  argue 
the  point.  There  are  two  sides  to  the 
question.  But  whatever  its  consequences, 
we  will  have  to  get  reconciled  to  this 
state  of  affairs.  Let  me  quote  a  pithy  par- 
agraph from  the  last  issue  of  the  Mural 
New-  Yorker: 

"We  presume  you  notice,  young  man, 
how  machinery  is  taking  the  place  of  hand 
labor.  You  can't  stop  it.  It  will  do  you 
no  good  to  fight  it.  You  will  not  compete 
with  a  machine  until  you  manage  to  get 
along  without  food,  clothing  and  home. 
Two  things  are  open  to  you.  One  is  to  be- 
come an  expert  at  the  jobs  which  the  ma- 
chine never  can  do,  and  the  other  is  to 
learn  to  manage  the  machine  so  as  to  make 
it  most  effective.  The  machine  has  no 
brains — you  have.  That  difference  is  your 
salvation." 

To  tell  the  truth,  however,  it  is  rather 
pleasant  to  be  relieved  of  many  of  the 
most  dreaded  jobs  of  farm  and  garden 
work.  If  we  can  get  planting  devices 
(like  Trogdon's  "transplanter"),  the  use  of 
which  in  setting  our  many  thousands  of 
onion-plants  will  save  us  stooping  over, 
and  lots  of  backache,  we  will  not  be  apt  to 
complain  that  we  now  can  do  this  job  in 
one  half  the  time.  When  I  see  how  nicely 
and  quickly  the  Breed  weeder  pulverizes 
the  whole  surface  of  the  pea-patch,  the 
potato  and  corn  field,  and  destroys  all  the 
small  weeds  in  the  rows  as  well  as  between 
them,  weeds  which  have  heretofore  given 
us  so  much  trouble,  I  have  good  reason 
to  be  pleased,  and  the  hired  man  (he  who 
should  complain  that  the  machine  lessens 
the  demand  for  his  "hand"  labor)  actually 
smiles  over  the  prospect  of  being  almost 
entirely  relieved  of  hand-hoeing.  We 
may  have  to  cut  an  occasional  thistle  in 
corn,  potato,  bean  and  pea  patches  with 
the  hoe ;  but  otherwise  we  shall  be  able  to 
dispense  entirely  with  the  hand-hoe  in 
working  these  crops.  The  Breed  weeder 
will  have  to  do  it  all,  and  this  in  less  time, 
at  each  operation,  than  it  takes  to  harrow 
the  field.  .  , 

Hand-weeders. — Then,  what  could  we 
do  now  without  a  Planet  Jr.  hand  wheel- 
hoe  or  a  similar  tool?  We  would  be 
tempted  to  give  up  gardening  altogether, 
and  surely  we  would  be  compelled  to  re- 
strict our  operations  to  a  mere  fraction  of 
their  present  extent.  I  bought  a  new 
double  wheel-hoe  this  spring.  I  was 
quite  pleased  when  I  found  how  much 
easier  and  cleaner  and  nicer  this  new  tool 
worked  than  our  old  one  with  its  well-worn 
blades.  I  have  never  been  more  deeply 
impressed  with  the  superiority  of  a  new 
tool  over  an  old  one,  at  least  of  new  blades 
over  old  ones,  than  I  was  on  this  occasion. 
It  seems  to  me  a  great  waste  of  time  and 
effort  to  attempt  doing  good  work  in  culti- 
vating a  garden  with  dull  tools.  It  is  not 
necessary,  either,  to  buy  a  new  wheel- 
hoe  every  year  or  two.  Just  keep  on  hand 
a  few  sets  of  new  blades,  and  throw  the 
old  ones  away  as  soon  as  well  worn.  The 
blades  don't  cost  much,  and  the  new  ones 
will  save  you  their  cost  very  soon  in  time 
and  better  work. 

Farm  Wages.— It  does  not  appear  that 
the  use  of  improved  farm  machinery  and 
garden  tools  has  had  a  tendency  to  make 
farm  wages  lower.  Can  you  hire  a  good 
hand  more  cheaply  to-day  than  you  could 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago?  Guess  not.  With 
the  increase  of  production,  and  notwith- 
standing the  steady  and  material  reduction 
in  prices  of  farm  and  other  products,  the 
tendency  in  the  price  of  farm  labor  has 
been  upward  rather  than  otherwise.  The 
young  man  of  to-day  who  hires  out  to 
work  on  the  farm,  is  better  off  than  was 
the  young  man  of  ten  years  ago.  He  re- 
ceives fully  as  much  money  for  his  labor, 
and  has  less  reason  to  spend  it.  I  think 
the  Mural's  sympathy,  so  far  as  it  applies  to 
the  young  farm  laborer,  and  its  efforts  to 
point  out  a  "salvation"  for  him,  are  simply 
wasted. 

If  there  is  any  one  who  might  be  sus- 
pected of  being  a  sufferer  from  the  effects 
of  the  use  of  machinery,  it  is  the  farmer 
who  employs  the  machinery  and  the  labor. 


The  altered  conditions  enable  us  to  raise 
two  bushels  with  the  same  labor  formerly 
needed  to  raise  one.  Consequently,  two 
bushels  are  being  produced  in  the  place 
of  the  one.  We  try  to  raise  all  we  can. 
The  increased  products  have  depressed 
prices,  and  lower  prices  have  made  us  all 
the  more  anxious  to  increase  our  produc- 
tions and  tempted  us  to  make  use  of  every 
labor-saving  device,  and  at  the  same  time 
hiring  help  even  more  freely  than  we  were 
in  the  habit  of  doing.  More  produce, 
lower  prices ;  lower  prices,  more  produce, 
and  steadily  increasing  demand  for  farm 
help  right  along.  Not  only  good  help,  but 
help  of  any  kind  is  a  scarce  article  in  many 
farming  sections,  and  often  not  to  be  had 
at  any  price.  The  farm  laborer,  in  short, 
is  not  in  particular  need  of  sympathy  in 
consideration  of  the  increasing  use  of  im- 
proved farm  machinery. 

The  most  pleasing  effect  of  this  use  has 
already  been  referred  to.  It  makes  life 
worth  living.  We  now  see  no  necessity  to 
swing  scythe  or  cradle  twelve  hours  a  day, 
and  to  dig  and  hoe  until  our  backs  and 
bones  ache.  In  short,  farm  work  has  im- 
proved in  tone  and  quality.  We  can  take 
life  easier.  We  have  more  time  to  read 
and  think,  and  to  take  home  comforts. 
This  feature  alone  cannot  be  too  highly 
appreciated. 

Growing  Sweet  Potatoes.— Some  one 
asks  me  how  to  manage  to  get  nice,  plump 
sweet  potatoes  instead  of  long  and  slim 
ones.  The  fault  probably  is  in  the  soil.  It 
is  too  loose  and  rich.  Surely,  you  want 
warm,  somewhat  sandy  soil  for  best  suc- 
cess.  But  I  would  not  like  t6  have  it  ex- 


cessively rich,  nor  apply  great  quantities  of 
manure  or  fertilizer  broadcast.  On  rich, 
loose  soil,  especially  if  somewhat  moist,  or 
in  a  moist  season,  the  vines  are  bound  to 
strike  root  at  every  joint,  and  you  will 
find  it  a  very  difficult  task  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  it.  If  the  ground  is  rather 
poor  and  hard,  except  just  around  the  hills, 
the  runners  will  have  less  chance  to  strike 
root. 

Possibly  it  may  be  different  with  the 
new  "Bunch"  yam  or  "Vineless"  sweet 
potato.  If  the  vines  do  not  run  they  can- 
not strike  root  all  over  £he  ground,  and 
will  confine  their  energies  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  potatoes  in  the  hills.  But  I 
have  had  no  personal  experience  with  the 
"Vineless."  In  very  deep,  loose,  moist 
soils  the  roots  go  down  deep,  forming  ex- 
cessively long  and  slender  potatoes.  My 
ordinary  style  of  manuring  prevents  this 
in  some  measure.  I  plow  the  ground — not 
too  deep — lay  out  eight  furrows,  both  ways, 
and  put  a  forkful  or  shovelful  of  manure, 
or  a  good  handful  of  some  fertilizer  (com- 
plete or  otherwise,  as  the  soil  conditions 
may  require)  into  each  cross-mark.  In  the 
latter  case,  a  hoe  or  rake  should  be  drawn 
through  the  hill  in  order  to  mix  soil  and 
fertilizer  well.  Next  I  plow  a  furrow 
from  each  side  of  the  fertilized  hills, 
either  the  long  way  of  the  field  only 
(which  I  prefer),  or  both  ways,  thus  mak- 
ing either  ridges,  say  four  feet  apart,  or 
good-sized  "hills"  four  feet'square.  When 
this  appears  in  print,  it  will  be  about  time 
to  set  the  plants.  You  can  get  them  of 
any  professional  plant  grower.  I  can 
usually  set  them  in  the  quickest  way 
with  the  fingers,  using  no  dibber.  Plant 
them  on  the  top  of  the  ridges,  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  inches  apart,  or  in  the  center 
of  the  hills,  as  the  case  may  be,  leaving  a 
slight  cup-like  depression  around  each 
plant,  into  which  depression  you  may  pour 


half  a  pint  of  water  right  after  setting  the 
plant.  Cultivate  and  hoe  as  needed,  in 
order  to  keep  the  weeds  down  and  the 
surface  of  the  soil  fine  and  clean.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  much  more  to  be  done. 
The  vines  may  occasionally  be  lifted  from 
the  ground  with  a  stick,  fork  or  hoe-handle, 
in  order  to  break  any  roots  that  may  have 
entered  the  soil.  In  digging  (before  frost 
or  just  after  the  first  light  frost),  use  rea- 
sonable care.   Bruises  soon  lead  to  decay. 

Joseph. 


GROWING  AND  HANDLING  SAGE  IN  GEORGIA. 

In  answer  to  Joseph's  request  in  inquiry 
column  of  May  1st,  I  give  a  successful 
method  for  marketing  sage,  also  method  of 
cutting. 

The  sage  is  a  perfectly  hardy  perennial, 
and  can  be  most  successfully  grown  as  a 
crop,  if  plants  are  lifted  every  three  or  four 
years,  cut  into  as  many  parts  as  are  prac- 
ticable, and  reset  two  feet  apart  each  way. 
The  cutting  is  done  just  before  the  blos- 
soms open,  and  we  leave  an  inch  of  the 
growth  of  the  season,  with  one  or  two 
leaves,  and  keep  the  bush  in  a  pyramidal 
form.  This  cutting  is  done  three  or  four 
times,  accoTding  to  the  amount  of  rain 
during  the  season.  If  particular  in  cutting 
the  sage  at  the  right  time,  that  is,  just  be- 
fore the  flowers  open,  there  will  be  no  hard 
stalks  mixed  with  the  leaves. 

Dry  in  the  shade.  Eight  pounds  of 
green  sage  give  one  pound  of  dry  sage. 

The  simplest  method  of  shipping  is  to 
pack  in  either  paper  or  cloth  bags  by  ram- 
ming down  by  strength  of  arm  only. 
When  greater  force  is  used  the  pressure  is 
too  great.  Butchers  pay  readily  for  sage 
cut  and  packed  as  described  in  preference 
to  any  other.  Sage  entirely  free  of  hard 
stalks  is  a  clear  green  in  color,  and  goes 
farther  in  seasoning  than  the  small  pack- 
ages generally  found  on  the  market  of 
sage  that  has  been  subjected  to  pressure 
from  machinery  and  contains  dried,  hard 
stalks,  but  little  strength. 

E.  L.  Howard. 


The  treatment  of  many  thousands  of  cases  of  those 
chronic  weaknesses  and  distressing  ailments  peculiar  to 
females,  at  the  Invalids'  Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  has  afforded  a  vast  experience  in  nicely  adapting  and 
thoroughly  testing  remedies  for  the  cure  of  woman's  peculiar  maladies. 

Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Prescription  is  the  outgrowth,  or  result,  of 
this  vast  and  valuable  experience.  Thousands  of  testimonials,  received'' 
from  patients  and  from  physicians  who  have  tested  it  in  the  more  aggravated  and 
obstinate  cases  which  had  baffled  their  skill,  prove  it  to  be  the  most  wonderful 
remedy  ever  devised  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  suffering  women.   It  is  not  recom- 
mended as  a  "  cure-all,"  but  as  a  most  perfect  specific  for  woman's  peculiar  ailments. 

The  following  words,  in  praise  of  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Prescription,  are  fair  samples  of  the 
spontaneous  expressions  with  which  thousands  give  utterance  to  their  sense  of  gratitude  for 
the  inestimable  boon  of  health  which  has  been  restored  to  them  by  the  use  of  this  world-famed 
medicine. 

GENERAL  DECLINE. 

Mrs.  Alice  V.  Duncan,  of  Bees  Tannery,  Mineral  County,  W.  Va., 
writes:  "I  believe  I  owe  my  life  to  Dr.  Pierce's  remedies.  Six  or  Beven 
years  ago,  my  health  began  to  gradually  fail;  some  of  my  friends  as 
well  as  myself  thought  I  was  going  into  consumption.  I  began  taking 
Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Prescription, '  Golden  Medical  Discovery '  and  his 
'  Pellets,'  and  was  greatly  benefited ;  took  half  a  dozen  bottles  at  that 
time,  did  not  take  any  more  for  several  years,  when  I  began  to  go  down 
again.  I  was  married  November,  1889.  The  next  September  had  a  mis- 
carriage. The  summer  following  my  health  was  very  bad ;  I  then  got 
one  dozen  bottles  and  took  as  directed.  My  health  was  much  improved 
and  am  now  the  proud  mother  of  a  healthy  boy  twenty-two  months  old. 
My  health  is  now  much  better  than  I  thought  it  ever  would  be." 


MBS, 


and  Baby. 


"  FEMALE  WEAKNESS." 

Mrs.  Annie  B.  Pitch, 
of  Johnstown,  Cambria 
Co.,  Pa.,  writes:  "I 
have  been  taking  Dr. 
Pierce's  Favorite  Pre- 
scription—three bottles 
of  it  and  am  getting 
well  fast;  1  can  do  my 
own  work,  which  I  have 
not  done  for  almost  two 
years;  I  do  my  own 
washing  and  all  of  my 
house  work;  I  have 
gained  about  six  pounds 
taking  your  remedy. 
You  cannot  know  how 
glad  I  am  that  I  tried  your  '  Favorite  Pre- 
scription.' " 


Mrs.  Fitch. 


WOMB  DISEASE. 

Mrs.  Anna  Ulrich,  of  Elm  Creek,  Buffalo 
Co.,  Nebraska,  writes : 
"  I  enjoy  good  health 
thanks  to  Dr.  Pierce's 
Favorite  Prescription 
and  'Golden  Medical 
Discovery.'  I  was  un- 
der doctors'  care  for 
two  years  with  womb 
disease,  and  gradually 
wasting  in  strength  all 
the  time.  I  was  so  weak 
that  I  could  sit  up  in 
bed  only  a  few  mo- 
ments, for  two  years. 
I  commenced  taking 
Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite 
Prescription  and  his 
'Golden  Medical  Dis- 
covery,' and  by  the 
time  I  had  taken  one- 
half  dozen  bottles  I  was 
up  and  going  where- 
ever  I  pleased,  and  have 
had  good  health  and  been  very  strong  ever 
since— that  was  two  years  and  a  half  ago." 


Mrs.  TTlrich. 


INFLAMMATION  AND  "FALLING 
OF  WOMB." 

Mrs.  Frank  Caihteld,  of  East  Dickinson, 
Franklin  County,  N. 
Y.,  writes:  "  I  deem 
it  my  duty  to  express 
my  deep,  heart-felt 
gratitude  to  you  for 
having  been  the 
means,  under  Provi- 
dence, of  restoring 
me  to  health,  for  I 
have  been  by  spells 
unable  to  walk.  My 
troubles  were  of  the 
womb  —  inflammable 
and  bearing  down 
sensations  and  the 
doctors  all  said  they 
could  not  cure  me. 

Twelve  bottles  of 
Dr.  Pierce's  wonder- 
ful Favorite  Pre- 
scription has  cured 
me." 


Mrs.  Cam  field. 


TREATING  THE  WRONG  DISEASE. 

Many  times  women  call  on  their  family  physicians,  suffering,  as  they  imagine,  one  from  dyspepsia,  another  from  heart  disease, 
another  from  liver  or  kidney  disease,  another  from  nervous  exhaustion  or  prostration,  another  with  pain  here  and  there,  and  in  this 
way  they  all  present  alike  to  themselves  and  their  easy-going  and  indifferent  or  over-busy  doctor,  separate  and  distinct  diseases,  for 
which  he  prescribes  his  pills  and  potions,  assuming  them  to  be  such,  when,  in  reality,  they  are  all  only  symjytoms  caused  by  some  womb 
disorder.  The  physician,  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  suffering,  encourages  his  practice  until  large  bills  are  made.  The  suffering  patient 
gets  no  better,  but  probably  worse  by  reason  of  the  delay,  wrong  treatment  and  consequent  complications.  A  proper  medicine,  like 
Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Prescription,  directed  to  the  cause  would  have  entirely  removed  the  disease,  thereby  dispelling  all  those 
distressing  symptoms,  and  instituting  comfort  instead  of  prolonged  misery. 

OVERWORKED  "WO^EEISr, 

For  "  worn-out,"  "  run-down,"  debilitated  school  teachers,  milliners,  dress-makers,  seamstresses,  general  housekeepers,  and  over- 
worked and  feeble  women  generally,  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Prescription  is  the  best  or  all  restorative  tonics. 

Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Prescription  is  not  a  "  Cure-all,"  but  admirably  fulfills  a  singleness  of  purpose,  being  a  most 
potent  Specific  for  all  those  Chronic  Weaknesses  and  Diseases  peculiar  to  women.   It  is  a  powerful,  general  as  well 
as  uterine,  tonic  and  nervine,  and  imparts  vigor  and  strength  to  the  whole  system. 
It  cures  weakness  of  the  stomach,  indigestion,  bloating,  nervous  prostration,  hysteria,  debility  and  sleeplessness. 
Price  S1.00  per  bottle,  or  Six  Bottles  for  $5.00,  by  all  dealers  in  medicines. 

A  Treatise  ,(160  pages)  on  "  Woman  and  Her  Diseases,"  sent  sealed  in  plain  envelope,  on  receipt  of  10  cents 


for  postage.  Address, 


WOBLO'SJjSPEHSABY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION,  Invalids'  Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


June  1,  1894. 
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Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 

FRUIT  REPORT  FROM  MISSOURI. 

L.  A.  Goodman,  the  well-known  secre- 
tary of  the  Missouri  Horticultural  Society, 
makes  the  following  report  on  the  outlook 
for  fruit  in  that  state. 

The  report  sent  out  by  the  society  after 
the  January  25th  severe  freeze,  is  fully  jus- 
tified by  this  later  report  that  the  peach- 
buds  were  then  all  killed. 

After  quite  an  extended  trip  over  the 
state  examining  orchards  and  the  collec- 
tion of  the  reports,  I  feel  fully  justified  in 
saying  that  the  apple  crop  will  be  much 
greater  than  even  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pected. Many  of  the  early  blooming  vari- 
eties have  been  badly  killed,  but  even  on 
these  trees  there  were  some  dormant  buds 
that  are  now  opening  and  promise  a  part 
of  a  crop.  The  late-blooming  varieties  are 
not  injured  at  all,  while  the  middle  class 
of  bloomers  are  only  slightly  injured. 

I  find  that  many  young  orchards  seven 
or  eight  years  old  are  not  blooming,  not 
because  they  were  killed,  but  because  they 
never  set  any  fruit-buds ;  notably  is  this 
the  case  on  prairie  6rchards,  and  those 
that  have  made  a  very  rapid  growth. 

Many  orchards  have  been  thinned  by  the 
frost  just  enough  to  have  the  apples  ma- 
ture in  size  and  quality  to  their  best,  and 
while  some  localities  will  fail  nearly,  yet 
the  great  majority  of  locations  will  give  a 
moderately  fair  crop  if  no  further  accident 
befalls  them. 

The  pear  crop  will  be  a  very  light  one, 
for  the  buds  had  started  so  much  that  the 
freeze  of  March  25th  killed  most  of  them. 

The  plum  crop  is  mostly  destroyed  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state,  but  many 
varieties  in  the  central  and  northern  parts 
of  the  state  will  produce  fairly  well. 

The  cherry  crop  is  also  partly  injured,  in 
some  places  badly,  but  in  others  not  so 
much,  so  that  while  we  will  have  a  failure 
in  some  portions  of  the  state,  other  parts 
will  give  quite  a  fair  crop. 

Th'e  peach  crop  is  an  entire  failure  in  all 
parts  of  the  state  with  the  exception  of 
now  and  then  a  tree  on.  very  favorable 
location  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

The  grape  crop  suffered  the  least  of  any, 
unless  it  be  the  strawberry  where  well 
covered. 

Nearly  all  locations  will  have  a  crop  of 
grapes,  and  it  is  only  the  warmer  locations 
that  have  suffered. 

>The  blackberry,  not  having  started, 
promises  a  very  full  crop. 

The  raspberry,  starting  early  as  it  does, 
was  caught  very  badly.  Many  places  the 
injury  is  severe,  while  only  a  very  few 
locations  escaped.  The  raspberry  crop  will 
be  small. 

The  strawberry  crop  where  protected 
and  the  mulch  not  removed  will  be  very 
good  indeed,  but  where  the  mulch  had 
been  taken  off  the  frost  destroyed  many  of 
the  fruit-buds. 

The  dry  weather  last  summer  injured 
the  strawberry  and  raspberry  plantations 
very  badly  also,  so  we  may  be  sure  we  will 
have  no  big  crop  of  berries  this  year  here. 

The  currant,  gooseberry,  quince  and 
apricot  do  not  cut  much  figure  in  our 
market,  and  while  the  injury  is  severe,  yet 
we  will  not  miss  them  like  other  fruits. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  we  may  be  sure  that 
it  will  pay  well  to  take  care  of  all  the 
fruit  we  may  have  this  year. 

We  can  safely  look  for  a  fair  crop  of 
apples,  and  good  prices,  too. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN.  » 

Neglected  Orchard.— B.  R.,  Sciotoville, 
Ohio.  Should  think  your  trees  had  been  neg- 
lected, and  that  they  had  been  badly  infected 
by  the  borers  which  girdled  them,  and  that 
later  the  wood  had  commenced  to  rot.  If  the 
land  is  well  drained,  I  should  feel  quite  cer- 
tain that  this  is  the  cause.  If  it  is  wet,  the 
trouble  may  be  due  to  too  much  water,  which 
has  induced  some  disease. 

Evergreen  Hedge  for  Utah  T>.  K., 

Provo  City,  Utah.  Probably  the  Rocky  moun- 
tain silver  cedar  will  make  as  hardy,  durable 
and  pretty  an  evergreen  hedge  as  anything  that 
can  be  kept  low.  For  an  evergreen  wind- 
break, probably  the  Colorado  blue  spruce 
(Picea  pungens)  or  the  bull-pine  are  as  desir- 
able as  any  hardy,  coniferous  evergreens.  The 
plants  can  be  obtained  through  C.  S.  Harrison, 
of  Weeping  Water  academy,  Weeping  Water, 
Neb.,  who  deals  in  Rocky  mountain  ever- 
greens. They  should  be  planted  in  the  spring. 

High-bush  Cranberry  C.  D.  W.,  New 

London,  Md.  The  high-bush  cranberry  may 
be  obtained  of  most  of  the  nurserymen,  and  is 
well  worth  growing  where  our  trailing  kind 
is  not  found.  It  is  quite  different  from  the 
trailing  kind.  The  fruit  is  red  or  yellow,  and 
has  one  large,  flat  seed.  It  is  very  hardy.  I 


hayo  one  of  the  plants  in  front  of  my  house, 
and  it  is  a.  very  pretty  ornamental  shrub. 
The  plant  resembles  the  snowball,  but  the 
flower  clusters  are  not  so  conspicuous,  though 
I  like  it  fully  as  well.  The  common  snowball 
is  a  sport  from  it. 

Spraying  Strawberries.— P.  H.  P.,  Excel- 
sior, Minn.  I  sprayed  my  strawberries  last 
year,  and  shall  do  so  again'  this.  I  am  not 
quite  certain  that  it  will  pay  to  spray  all 
kinds,  but  I  think  it  will.  I  shall  spray  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  to  which  a  little  Paris 
green  has  been  added.  I  add  the  poison  to 
destroy  the  leaf-roller,  which  is  troublesome 
here.  I  think  one  spraying  before  the  blos- 
soms open,  and  another  shortly  after  the  fruit 
is  set,  will  be  enough  for  this  spring.  Should 
not  spray  when  they  are  in  flower  nor  after 
the  berries  begin  to  turn  white.  I  shall  spray 
my  new  beds  at  least  twice  after  they  begin  to 
run,  and  shall  spray  the  beds  I  renew  the 
same.  Shall  spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
made  of  six  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper,  four 
pounds  of  lime,  forty-four  gallons  of  water ; 
that  is,  one  half  the  strength  usually  recom- 
mended. 

Black  Walnut  and  Beech  Trees.— J.  O. 

B.,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  Black  walnuts  may 
be  planted  either  in  fall  or  spring.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  frozen  while  moist 
in  order  to  t^ave  them  grow  when  planted.  I 
prefer  to  handle  them  as  follows:  Collect 
them  as  soon  as  the  shucks  turn  black  and 
pile  not  over  eight  inches  deep  in  a  shady 
place,  cover  with  inverted  sods  or  moist 
leaves.  In  this  position  they  remain  moist 
all  winter  and  sprout  very  quickly  in  the 
spring.  Of  course,  they  may  be  kept  in  any 
way  that  will  insure  conditions  similar  to  the 
above  plan.  The  nuts  can  generally  be 
bought  from  the  nurserymen  of  your  section 
for  about  one  dollar  a  bushel.  The  one-year 
seedlings  can  be  bought  for  about  three  dollars 
per  thousand.  Beech-trees  do  well  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Wisconsin,  where  the  climate 
is  much  modified  by  the  lake  breezes.  It  is 
not  hardy  in  western  Wisconsin.  For  beech- 
nuts write  to  R.  Douglas  &  Sons,  Waukegan, 
111. 
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From  Virginia.— We  have  a  fair  soil  if 
properly  tilled.  On  the  points  or  knobs  of 
some  small  hills  the  surface  soil  is  all  gone, 
but  tests  show  by  the  application  of  some 
manure  clover  does  well,  and  where  clover 
will  thrive,  other  crops  will  also.  There  are  a 
great  many  fields  growing  up  with  second- 
growth  timber,  such  as  white  and  red  oak, 
hickory,  elm,  ash,  dogwood,  maple,  gum,  etc. 
Land  is  cheap  now,  but  will  not  remain  so 
many  years  longer.  H.  A.  B. 

Petersburg,  Va. 


From  Florida.— Santa  Rosa  county  is  level, 
clay  soil,  a  pine  country.  There  is  plenty 
of  government  land  that  can  be  homesteaded. 
Our  people  are  friendly,  kind  and  sociable. 
Land  will  yield,  with  from  150  to  200  pounds 
of  fertilizer  an  acre,  one  half  to  one  bale  of 
cotton,  20  to  30  bushels  of  corn,  200  bushels  of 
sweet  potatoes  and  8  to  12  barrels  of  syrup. 
We  want  live,  energetic  farmers  to  build  up 
our  country.  Grist-mills  and  cotton-gins  are 
needed.  Railfoad  and  market  are  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  away.  W.  T.  W. 

Berrydale,  Fla. 

From  Maryland.— The  western  part  of  Dor- 
chester county,  next  Chesapeake  bay,  is  low 
and  level  and  unsuited  to  farming,  the  people 
being  engaged  almost  exclusively  in  catching 
oysters  and  fishing.  In  the  central  and  east- 
ern parts  of  the  county  the  land  is  higher  and 
more  rolling,  and  is  an  excellent  farming, 
fruit-growing  and  trucking  region.  The  rivers 
are  all  navigable,  and  daily  lines  of  steamers 
ply  to  and  from  Baltimore.  Throughout  this 
part  of  the  county  are  many  prosperous  and 
charming  villages,  among  which  are  East  New 
Market,  Vienna,  Williamsburg  and  Secretary. 
The  county  is  dotted  with  extensive  peach 
orchards,  strawberry  plantations  and  well- 
tilled  farms,  while  canning-houses  and  cream- 
eries bespeak  the  business  ability  of  our 
people,  who  are  intelligent,  cultured  and 
refined.  Cambridge,  the  county-seat,  about 
midway  of  the  couuty,  is  an  enterprising  city 
of  5,000  population.  The  one  great  drawback 
to  our  county  are  the  large  farms.  This,  how- 
ever, we  hope  to  see  remedied  soon.  During 
the  past  year,  over  fifty  families  have  moved 
to  this  county  from  Kansas,  Illinois,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Pennsylvania  and  purchased  farms. 
What  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  that  our 
county  is  a  desirable  plac^  in  which  to  live  is 
the  fact  that  not  a  man  who  has  sold  out.  to 
any  of  these  fifty  families  has  left  the  county 
or  intends  to  do  so.  A  man  who  was  reared 
here,  or  who  has  lived  here  long  enough  to 
become  acquainted  with  our  people,  enjoy 
our  incomparable  climate,  see  our  luxuriant 
crops  and  know  our  advantages  socially,  mor- 
ally, intellectually  and  financially,  never 
wants  to  leave  the  eastern  coast  of  Maryland. 
To  a  man  who  is  comfortably  situated  and 
out  of  debt,  I  say  stay  where  you  are ;  but  to 
the  man  who  desires  a  mild  and  lovely 
climate,  who  is  in  search  of  a  pleasant  home 
or  healthful  location,  or  who  for  any  cause 
finds  it  necessary  to  change  his  place  of  res- 
idence or  make  a  new  home,  or  to  the  young 
man  who  is  about  to  make  a  home  for  him- 
self, I  say  come  here  and  see  for  yourself. 
Crapo,  Md.  K.  M.  N. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 


PIGEONS  FOR  PROFIT. 

The  best  way  to  keep  pigeons  is 
in  covered  runs.   When  they 
are  permitted  to  fly  at  will,  and 
over  the  whole  neighborhood, 
they  are  reduced  in  numbers 
by   hawks,    boys,    cats  and 
"sportsmen."  They  also  carry  disease  from 
one  flock  of  poultry  to  another,  and  dis- 
tribute lice  wherever  they  alight.  They 


well  as  much  to  learn.  The  yards  are 
made  of  ordinary  wire,  and  are  not  very 
expensive. 


A  LARGE  POULTRY-HOUSE.  . 

The  plans  here  shown  are  from  Mr.  G. 
W.  Merrill,  of  Massachusetts,  and  as  the 
illustrations  are  so  plain,  it  requires  but 
little  from  us  as  a  description.  The  house 
is  13x200  feet,  and  cost  $285  for  labor  and 
material.  It  is  divided  into  ten  pens,  each 
pen  being  10x20  feet  (allowing  for  the 
walk-way,  which  is  three  feet  wide,  and 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  building). 
There  is  one  window  to  each  pen.  One 
half  of  each  pen  has  a  floor,  the  other  por- 
tion being  sand.  The  house  is  covered  with 


SELLING  YOUNG  DUCKS. 

Young  ducks  will  become  lower  in  price 
from  now  on,  and  those  who  have  duck- 
lings should  send  them  to  market  without 
delay.  Up  to  the  middle  of  July  they  are 
in  demand.  Retain  live  females  and  a 
drake  for  next  year,  and  do  not  keep  a 
larger  number  than  may  be  necessary  for 
supplying  the  eggs  for  next  spring's 
hatching. 

ROASTING-CHICKS. 

After  the  early  broilers  are  gone  there  is 
a  good  price  paid  for  chicks  that  weigh 
about  five  pounds  per  pair.  They  are 
known  as  "roasters,"  and  are  in  demand 
until  late  in  the  season.  They  may  be 
hatched  out  all  through  the  summer,  and 
will  cost  but  little  unless  the  loss  is  great 
from  hawks  and  other  enemies.  It  is  im- 
portant that  such  chicks  be  sent  to  market 


are  a  nuisance  to  all  but  their  owners.  We 
have  never  known  of  any  profit  made  from 
pigeons  where  they  have  been  allowed  per- 
fect freedom. 

Those  who  have  kept  pigeons  in  yards, 
however,  have  found  them  very  profitable, 
as  they  are  safe  from  enemies,  and  the  loss 
is  small.  A  yard  twenty  feet  wide,  fifty 
feet  long  and  twelve  feet  high  will  accom- 
modate twenty-five  pairs.  The  boxes 
should  be  in  a  small  pigeon-house,  allow- 
ing each  pair  two  boxes.  The  house  should 
be  kept  very  clean,  and  also  free  from  lice, 
and  should  have  plenty  of  sunlight,  with  a 
liberal  supply  of  food  and  water  both  in 
the  house  and  yard.  The  parents  convert 
the  food  into  a  suitable  substance  in  their 
crops  and  force  it  up  and  into  the  mouths 
of  the  young. 

A  piece  of  salt  codfish,  a  box  of  rock  salt, 
and  a  box  of  ground  oyster-shells,  ground 
bone,  sharp  flint  gravel,  and  water  in 
clean  vessels  should  be  where  they  can  al- 
ways reach  such,  the  fish  to  be  hung  up. 
The  food  should  be  wheat,  cracked  corn, 
finely-chopped  clover,  hay  seeds  and 
chopped,  lean  meat  occasionally.  • 

There  should  be  several  roosts,  at  differ- 
ent places  in  the  yards,  some  being  high 
and  some  low.  In  the  center  of  the  yard 
should  be  a  wide  board  as  one  of  the  roosts, 
and  a  wide  ledge  should  be  in  front  of  the 
boxes,  both  in  the  yard  and  in  the  hous,e. 
The  sexes  should  be  equal,  for  if  there  is 
an  extra  male  without  a  mate  he  will  en- 
deavor to  take  one  away  from  the  other 
males,  resulting  in  quarrels,  and  a  com- 
plete breaking  up  of  all  matings.  The 
squabs  sell  at  from  $2  to  $4  per  dozen,  ac- 
cording to  the  demand.  As  many  as  ten 
pairs  of  squabs  have  been  raised  in  one 
year  from  a  pair  of  pigeons. 

The  greatest  difficulty  is  lice.  They  are 
pigeon-lice  that  attack  the  pigeon,  and 
they  multiply  very  rapidly.  Dust  Persian 
insect-powder  freely  in  the  nests  and  over 
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every  portion  of  the  house  and  roosts,  and 
provide  a  vessel  on  the  ground  for  water, 
for  bathing,  as  well  as  have  a  box  of  fine, 
dry  dirt  always  convenient,  as  the  pigeon 
resorts  to  both  dust  and  the  bath  when  in- 
fested with  lice. 

The  larger  the  yards  the  better,  and  as 
many  as  one  hundred  pairs  may  be  in  one 
flock.  Beginners  should  commence  with 
about  ten  pairs  and  gradually  increase,  as 
there  is  quite  an  amount  of  work  to  do,  as 


Large  Poultry-house. 


matched  boards  and  roofing-paper  (three 
thicknesses)  on  the  roof.  The  sides  and 
roof  are  also  painted.  One  does  not  have 
to  go  into  the  house  to  allow  the  hens  to  go 
outside  in  the  morning.  This  house  will 
accommodate  200  hens,  and  allows  ten 
square  feet  of  floor  space  to  each  hen.  In 
the  illustrations  A  is  the  alleyway,  N  shows 
the  nests,  R  the  roosts.  Thohgh  the  cost  is 
up  in  the  hundreds,  yet  it  is  a  cheap  house, 
considering  the  space  it  affords.  The  front 
view,  partition  and  rear  of  pen  are  shown, 
the  interior  arrangements  being  well  un- 
derstood upon  inspection  of  the  plans 
given. 


CHOLERA. 

Many  readers  who  write  us  state  that 
their  fowls  have  cholera.  The  fact  is,  that 
instead  -  of  the  cholera  being  a  common 
disease,  it  is  very  rare.  Nearly  all  cases  of 
bowel  disease  are  denominated  as  cholera 
because  of  the  supposition  that  it  is  liable 
to  occur  at  any  time.  When  the  hens  be- 
gin to  die  from  the  attacks  of  lice  the 
cause  is  attributed  to  cholera.  Here  are 
the  sure  signs  of  cholera.  First,  the  hens 
have  an  intense  thirst,  and  drink  nearly 
all  the  time,  Second,  they  get  well  or  die 
within  thirty-six  hours,  and  as  a  rule, 
much  sooner.  There  is  no  "hanging  on" 
of  the  disease.  It  makes  short  work  and 
leaves  nearly  all  dead  almost  by  the  time 
it  appears.  Most  of  the  cases  of  supposed 
cholera  are  due  to  overfeeding,  the  fowls 
being  in  an  dv\3rfat  condition,  and  desir- 
ing a  change  of  food,  especially  when 
grain  is  largely  used,  the  real  cause  being 
indigestion.  The  remedy  is  to  make  a 
complete  change  of  food,  allowing  only 
one  meal  aday.  For  mediciue,  give  twenty 
drops  of  tinture  of  nux  vomica  in  every 
quart  of  drinking-water  for  a  week. 


THE  SUMMER  WITH  POULTRY. 

The  advantage  of  the  summer  season  is 
that  the  cost  of  keeping  poultry  is  but 
very  little,  as  the  larger  share  can  be 
picked  up  by  the  hens  if  they  are  on  a 
range.  The  profit  in  summer  is  fully  as 
large  as  in  winter,  for  the  hens  will  lay 
twice  as  many  eggs  in  summer  as  in 
winter,  and  thus  compensate  in  quantity 
for  low  prices.  It' should  be  impressed  on 
readers  not  to  feed  grain  except  sparingly, 
as  the  hens  will  soon  be  thrown  out  of  con- 
dition by  too  much  food  when  the  weather 
is  warm.  In  some  cases  excessive  heat 
causes  very  fat  fowls  to  succumb.  With 
an  abundant  supply  of  grass,  seeds  and 
insects  there  will  be  no  lack  of  a  variety. 
Grain  should  not  be  given  at  all  when  the 
hens  are  inactive.  They  should  be  made 
to  seek  their  food  as  much  as  possible,  and 
by  so  doing  they  will  keep  in  better  health. 
They  should  have  plenty  of  fresh  water, 
and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  overcrowd 
them  on  the  roosts,  especially  on  very 
warm  nights. 


The  "Western  Trail" is  published  quarter- 
ly by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Railway*  It  tells  now  to  get  a  farm  in  the 
West,  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you  gratis  for  one 
year.  Send  name  and  address  to  "Editor 
Western  Trail,  Chicago,"  and  receive  it  one 
year  free.  John  Sebastian,  G.  P.  A. 


only  when  they  are  fat,  as  they  will  sell 
slowly  if  not  plump  and  in  good  condition. 
They  pay  well  if  there  is  a  lot  of  hens  that 
are  broody  during  the  summer,  as  prices 
keep  up  well  into  late  fall  of  the  year. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Cure  of  Cholera  Among  Chickens.— The 
best  and  most  simple  cure  for  chicken-cholera 
is  cane  seed.  Give  it  in  abundance,  without 
any  precaution  except  to  have  it  free  from 
mold  or  other  dirt  which  would  cause  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  disease.  This  spring  I  had 
quite  a  number  of  chickens,  which  consisted 
of  full-blood  Plymouth  Rocks  and  half-blood 
Langshans.  My  husband  often  remarked  that 
he  believed  I  was  prouder  of  my  chickens 
than  of  the  baby  or  himself,  but  finally  they 
began  dying  one  by  one  until  two  thirds  of 
the  number  were  gone.  Of  course,  I  felt  like  a 
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"millioniare"  who  had  lost  all  but  the  last 
thousand.  Having  given  every  cure  that  I 
had  ever  heard  of,  or  read  about,  without  any 
good  results,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  stand  the 
loss  bravely  and  let  them  all  die  if  they 
wanted  to.  I  had  almost  two  dozens,  which 
were  apparently  healthy,  and  several  sick 
ones  left,  when  a  friend  brought  me  a  bushel 
of  cane  seed,  and  told  me  to  quit  feeding  corn 
(which  before  had  been  the  main  food),  and 
feed  the  seed  awhile.  I  followed  the  direc- 
tions, and  in  a  few  days  all  were  well  but  one 
hen.  I  was  tempted  9b  cut  her  throat  to  keep 
her  from  holding  the  disease  among  the 
others,  andUn  trying  to  catch  her  found  that 
she  had  energy  enough  left  to  try  to  get  away 
from  me.  I  let  her  live,  and  in  less  than  two 
weeks  she  was  laying.     Prairie  Chicken. 

[Indigestion  is  often  mistaken  for  cholera. 
Cholera  does  not  linger,  but  kills  or  cures 
within  thirty-six  hours.  Probably  overfeed- 
ing on  such  fattening  food  as  corn  caused  in- 
digestion and  diarrhea,  and  the  change  of  food 
to  cane  (sorghum,  we  suppose)  seed  was  ben- 
eficial—Ed.]  _   

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Sore  Eyes.— H.  M.  S.,  Newport  News,  Va., 
writes:   "What  causes  ducklings  to  have  sore 

eyes?" 

Reply:— It  may  be  caused  by  exposure  to 
winds  on  damp  days.  Anoint  the  eyes  once 
or  twice  with  sweet-oil. 

Loss  of  Squabs.— W.  C,  Clifton  Heights, 
Pa.,  writes:  "Will  you  please  inform  me  why 
my  squabs  die  when  half  grown.  They  are 
given  wheat,  gravel  and  plenty  of  water." 

Reply:— Wheat  is  not  sufficient.  The  food 
should  be  more  varied.  Give  bone-meal, 
chopped,  lean  meal,  seeds,  grass,  etc.  It  is 
also  probable  that  lice  may  be  at  fault. 

Scab  on  tegs.— P.  A.,  Greenville,  Pa., 
writes:  "What  will  prevent  the  scab  from 
forming  on  the  legs  of  fowls?" 

Reply:— It  is  a  frequent  occurrence.  Mix  a 
teaspoonful  of  sulphur  with  an  ounce  of  lard, 
and  apply  once  a  week,  warm. 

Feeding  Burnt  Wheat  to  Ducks. — Mrs. 
R.  C,  Oakland,  Oreg.,  writes:  "My  ducks, 
young,  have  been  eating  burnt  wheat,  with 
cinders.  Would  that  cause  a  knee-joint 
disease?" 

Reply  :— The  burnt  wheat  would  not  injure 
them.  Damp  quarters  would  cause  the  dif- 
ficulty. Feed  soft  food,  avoid  overfeeding, 
keep  their  runs  clean,  and  give  them  clean 
straw  at  night  on  a  dry  floor. 

Overfat  W.  M.  S.,  Villa  Rica,  Ga.,  writes : 

"In  June  and  July  my  hens  begin  to  die. 
They  appear  well,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they 
fall  over  and  remain  on  their  sides  for  three 
or  four  hours  or  more.  The  wind  blows  the 
feathers  off  them  at  the  time." 


Reply  :— It  is  due  to  overfeeding  during  the 
warm  season,  the  hens  being  excessively  fat 
the  oily  food  causing  loss  of  feathers.  Appo- 
plexy  results  from  the  heavy  feeding. 

Hatching  in  May.— J.  R.  G.,  Brownsville, 
Texas,  writes :  "It  is  said  that  chicks  hatched 
in  May  are  sleepy.  Is  this  true,  and  if  so,  why  ?" 

Reply:— When  chicks  are  hatched  during 
warm  weather  they  may  be  attacked  by  large 
Jice  on  the  heads,  and  are  termed  "sleepy." 
The  lice  are  the  tormentors,  and  may  be 
destroyed  by  rubbing  a  few  drops  of  sweet-oil 
on  the  heads. 

Egg-tester — Mrs.  E.  J.  G.,  Augusta,  Ohio, 
writes:  "Is  there  any  such  thing  as  an  egg- 
tester  to  test  eggs  in  order  to  determine 
whether  they  are  fertile  or  not?" 

Reply  :— Egg-testers  are  used  for  testing 
eggs  that  have  been  under  process  of  incuba- 
tion from  four  to  ten  days.  They  are  sold  at 
all  poultry  supply  stores  and  by  incubator 
manufacturers,  at  from  twenty-five  cents  to  $1. 


GIVEN  HIGH  HONORS. 

The  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  though 
how  only  a  glorious  memory,  has  left  lasting 
monuments  behind.  For  generations  to  come 
its  impartial  awards  will  be  the  basis  of  deter- 
mining the  comparative  merit  of  the  things 
judged.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  thousands  of  ex- 
hibitors at  the  fair  were  more  highly  honored 
than  William  Deering  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  the 
world's  largest  manufacturers  of  harvesting 
machinery.  Of  the  total  number  of  twenty-six 
awards  given  to  the  seventeen  exhibitors  of 
harvesting  machinery  and  binder  twine,  this 
firm  was  given  sixteen  awards— sixteen 
medals  and  sixteen  diplomas.  The  other  ten 
awards  were  distributed  among  four  other  ex- 
hibitors, the  highest  of  these  receiving  six 
awards,  another  two  and  two  others  one  each. 

This  supremacy  was  given  to  the  Deering 
machines  simply  because  they  outclassed  all 
competitors  in  their  records  of  draft  and 
officiency  as  tested  in  competitive  field  trials. 

Deering  machines  were  given  exacting  offi- 
cial field  trials  in  Colorado,  conducted  by  the 
regular  judges  of  farm  machinery,  appointed 
and  paid  by  the  government.  These  trials 
were  oniirrigated  farms  where  the  growth  was 
rank  and  the  land  strewn  with  stones  and 
gridironed  with  irrigating  ditches  and  laterals. 
Notwithstanding  these  adverse  conditions  the 
Deering  Improved  Steel  Binder  made  a  draft 
record  11.3  per  cent  less,  and  the  Deering  Pony 
Binder  16.9  per  cent  less,  thau  the  records 
made  for  a  competing  binder  in  straight  grain 
on  smooth  ground  at  Wayne,  111.  Similarly, 
the  Deering  5-foot  Ideal  Mower  showed  a  draft 
38.8  per  cent  lower  than  the  5-foot  mower  tried 
at  Wayne;  and  the  New  Deering  5-footMower 
19.5  per  cent  lower.  The  Deering  GiantMower 
showed  a  saving  of  23.7  per  cent  over  a  compet- 
ing mower  of  the  same  size  in  the  Wayne 
trial. 

This  remarkable  saving  in  draft  made  a 
strong  impression  on  the  judges,  who  .could 
not  help  realizing  its  great  importance  to  ag- 
riculture. The  novel  feature  of  the  Jointed 
Platform,  coupled  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
binding  attachment  and  the  marked  efficiency 
and  evident  strength  of  the  whole  machine, 
were  all  taken  into  account  by  the  judges  in 
giving  their  awards  for  the  binders. 

In  considering  the  mowers  the  judges  were 
strongly  impressed  with  the  unique  adjustable 
drag  bar,  the  two-piece  pitman,  the  everlast- 
ing gears,  and  the  perfection  of  mechanise 
which  enables  these  machines  to  do  better1 
work  for  more  years  with  lighter  draft  than 
any  other  mowers  made. 

Manufacturers  of  harvesting  machinery  and 
binder  twine  were  especially  fortunate  in  the 
high  character  and  wide  experience  of  the 
judges  appointed  to  examine  their  exhibits. 
They  were  Prof.  John  E.  Sweet,  for  years 
professor  of  mechanics  in  Cornell  University 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  who  is  recognized  as  being 
one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  mechanical 
matters  in  the  United  States,  Hon.  Hiram  C. 
Wheeler,  of  Odebolt,  Iowa,  one  of  the  largest 
farmers  in  that  state,  who  was  republican 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Iowa  in  1891;  and 
Mr.  Charles  Whitney,  of  Illinois,  an  inventor 
and  mechanical  expert  of  wide  reputation. 

One  of  the  great  events  of  the  exposition 
which,  though  having  no  bearing  on  the 
award  of  prizes,  gave  Deering  machines 
honors  considered  by  many  as  even  higher 
than  the  actual  award  of  prizes,  was  the 
famous  tour  of  the  Foreign  Commissioners 
to  the  bonanza  farms  of  North  Dakota.  The 
results  of  this  tour,  together  with  a  description 
of  the  Deering  machines,  are  set  forth  in  a 
beautiful  book  entitled  "Why  Bonanza  Farm- 
ing Pays,"  which  is  sent  free  on  application 
by  William  Deering  &  Co.,  to  all  farmers 
desiring  it. 
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THE  COOL,  COOL  RAIN. 

Oh,  the  cool,  cool  ruin  on  the  dusty  street, 

With  scents  of  the  valley  and  plain, 
And  the  freshened  breeze,  in  the  thankful  trees, 

Whose  wet  leaves  laugh  in  the  rain  ! 
How  the  panting  lilies  lean  their  lips 

And  quench  their  thirst  as  it  beats  and  drips  ! 

Oh,  the  cool,  cool  rain  as  it  rushes  down 
From  the  broken  heart  of  the  cloud ! 

How  it  bathes  the  roofs  in  the  blazing  town 
To  the  peal  of  the  thunder  loud  ! 

How  its  rapid  rivulets  leap  and  play 
And  cool  the  steps  of  the  burning  day  ! 

Oh,  the  cool,  cool  rain,  with  its  brighteuing  drops, 

On  the  hill  and  the  fervid  vale  ! 
Its  welcome  fall  on  the  thirsty  crops. 

Its  balm  in  the  breathing  gale  ! 
Rejoice,  0  city  !  and  sing,  ()  plain  ! 

In  the  fall  and  call  of  the  cooling  rain. 

—Frank  L.  Stanton. 


THE  OCTOROON'S  DAUGHTER. 

BY  PAUL  S.  KIRKLAND. 

Chapter  VII. 

F-«  lorette,  after  the  manner  of 
\,  French  girls,  never  appeared  in 
public  without  a  chaperon,  but, 
the  chaperon  was  seldom 
her  mother. 
Poverty  is  a  tyrant, 
merciless  and  hard,  and 
under  Its  despotic  rule  Madame 
Lebrun  had  lived  since  her  arrival  in 
Paris.  Weary  with  an  accumulation 
of  household  cares,  she  found  small 
enjoyment  in  mingling  with  gay  com- 
pany ;  and  moreover,with  such  limited 
means  at  her  disposal  her  wardrobe 
was  meager,  for,  mother-like,  she 
lavished  upon  Florette  every  adorn- 
ment attainable.  This  annihilation 
of  self— this  daily,  hourly  sacrifice- 
had  become  from  long  habit  almost 
second  nature  with  the  sad-eyed,  ret- 
icent woman,  and  the  daughter  her- 
self scarcely  understood  its  extent. 

Some  one  once  tritely  remarked, 
"There  is  many  a  hero  in  petticoats." 
Yes,  many  a  helpless  womap  who 
hugs  her  pain  to  her  breast  and  holds 
it  there,  uncomplaining,  while  it 
gnaws  her  very  heartstrings. 

"Mama,"  asked  Florette  one  day, 
just  after  the  second  breakfast,  "sev- 
eral ladies  and  gentlemen  are  going 
this  afternoon  for  a  drive  in  the  Bois, 
and  Mrs.  Williams  has  promised  to 
look  after  me.  If  you  will  let  me  go 
with  Henri." 

No  objection  was  urged,  and  they 
were  soon  all  en  route  to  the  beauti- 
ful park.  Besides  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, who  occupied  seats  in  the  car- 
riage with  Florette  and  Henri,  there 
were  six  others  in  the  party — John 
Watson  among  the  number.  Florette 
had  not  spoken  to  him  since  her  sud- 
den ebulition  of  temper  that  day  in 
the  court,  but  his  manner  toward  her, 
though  less  assured  than  formerly, 
bore  in  it  no  trace  of  malice.  She  had 
given  Henri  a  succinct  account  of  the 
affair  (wisely  omitting  the  kiss  which 
had  caused  so  precipitate  a  denoue- 
ment), and  they  laughed  over  it  to- 
gether. But  Watson's  submission — 
the  spirit  of  forgiveness  he  displayed 
— both  surprised  and  touched  this 
child  of  nature,  herself  all  impulse. 

Along  the  Champs  Elysees,  under 
the  great  Arc  de  Triomphe,  out  in  the 
Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where 
magnificent  equipages,  with  their  gay 
occupants,  dashed  past  them,  they 
bowled  away,  entering  through  the 
two  big  iron  gates.  Reaching  the 
lakes,  they  left  their  carriages  and 
wandered  at  will,  enjoying  the  mimic 
forest,  the  shady  groves,  the  flowers,  the  foun- 
tains, or  listening  to  the  roar  of  the  grand  cas- 
cade. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  were  amusing  them- 
selves throwing  bread  to  the  swans,  and 
drifted  off,  leaving  Florette  and  Henri  seated 
together  upon  a  little  rustic  bridge.  They  did 
not  speak  just  at  first,  but  sat  there  while  the 
wind  sighed  through  the  trees,  while  the  faint 
summer  clouds  trailed  across  the  sky,  while 
the  birds  sang  joyously  in  the  branches  above 
their  heads,  and  the  whole  earth  seemed 
steeped  in  rosy  light. 

"Henri,"  she  began  after  awhile,  her  dark 
eyes  resting  upon  him  with  dreamy  languor, 
"would  you  like  to  be  rich?" 

The  man  looked  up,  genuinely  astonished. 

"Indeed  I  should,  cherie,"  he  replied.  "But 
why  do  you  ask?" 

"Oh,  I  was  thinking,"  she  answered  mus- 
ingly, as  she  tossed  a  bit  of  bark  into  the 
water  and  watched  it  scud  along  for  a  time, 
eddy  about  a  rock,  and  then  drift  off  against 
the  bank.  "I  never  felt  the  need  of  money 
myself,  but  mama  lays  such  stress  upon  it.  I 
suppose  my  father  must  have  been  poor,  for  I 
believe  they  were  never  very  happy  together, 
and  perhaps  that  was  what  was  wanting— 
'Just  a  little  oil  to  lubricate  the  machinery,' 
as  old  Mr.  Allen  used  to  say.  Poor  mama! 
She  must  have  had  some  great  trouble.  You 
know  it  is  said  that  happy  women  have  no 
histories,  and  one  need  but  look  into  mama's 
face  to  be  sure  she  has  one." 


"Perhaps  she  misses  her  home  and  friends," 
said  Henri. 

"This  may  be  so,"  the  girl  assented ;  "but  I 
tell  you  there  is  something  else.  She  rarely 
mentions  her  life  in  America,  yet  her  eyes  fill 
with  tears  when  I  ask  her  about  her  home  on 
the  big  sugar  plantation,  and  her  friends  are 
all  over  there.  Perhaps  her  parents  forced 
her  to  marry  my  father,  while  she  loved  some 
one  else.  But  I  should  not  think  she  would 
have  done  it.   Do  you  ?" 

Although  in  most  respects  Florette  had 
been  reared  a  typical  Parisian,  she  was  never- 
theless unaccustomed  to  that  strict  obedience 
exacted  by  French  mamas.  Her  companion 
smiled  at  her  vehemence. 

"No  one  could  take  you  away  from  me.  I 
know  that,  ma  bien  aimee,"  he  said,  impul- 
sively laying  his  hand  upon  hers. 

"Not  the  whole  world  could  do  it,"  she  mur- 
mured with  ineffable  tenderness.  "Don't  you 
remember  what  Pauline  says  to  Claude  in 
'Lady  of  Lyons?'  Ah,  mon  Cher,  I,  too,  'would 
rather  work  with  you,  beg  for  you,  than  wear 
a  crown.' " 

Of  all  unaccountable  things  in  this  life, 
there  is  nothing  more  so  than  the  heart  of  a 
woman.  In  Florette's  love  for  Henri  there 
was  an  odd  commingling  of  strength  and 
weakness,  of  protective  tenderness  and  fem- 
inine weakness.  At  times  she  appeared  to 
realize  his  inability  to  battle  with  the  world, 


they  hardly  seem  even  human.  A  man  may 
rise  over  there,  though,  of  his  own  merit,  and 
there  is  no  truckling  to  lords  and  ladies  in  a 
republic." 

"But  you  do  not  speak  the  language,"  inter- 
rupted the  girl,  arching  her  dainty  brows. 

"Could  I  not  learn  to  do  so,  ma  petite?" 
Henri  Chapin  inquired,  deprecatingly. 

"Oh,  yes;  you  could  learn  it  or  anything 
else  if  you  chose,"  Florette  assured  him,  "but 
I  want  you  to  be  just  as  you  are.  Then  you 
would  never  be  exactly  the  same.  Why, 
Henri,  sweetheart,  I  love  the  French  because 
it  seems  to  be  a  part  of  you,  and  when  you 
tell  me,  'Ah,  cherie,  je  t'aime,  je  t'adore,' " 
imitating  the  tender  modulations  peculiar  to 
his  voice,  "it  sounds  like  nothing  else  I  ever 
heard." 

The  moments  sped  by  all  too  quickly,  and 
to  Florette  and  Henri  they  seemed  scarcely  to 
have  reached  their  destination  before  it  was 
time  td  return.  As  Mrs.  Williams  beckoned 
them,  she  and  the  rest  of  the  party  were 
standing  near  one  of  the  picturesque  Swiss 
chalets.  In  the  exuberance  of  her  own  joy, 
Florette  found  It  in  her  heart  to  forgive  John 
Watson ;  and  true  to  her  nature,  unable  to  do 
anything  by  halves,  she  made  her  way  to  his 
side.  Holding  out  a  daintily-gloved  hand  to 
him,  she  said  with  generous  frankness,  flush- 
ing deeply  the  while : 

"I  have  come  to  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Wat- 


chatting  pleasantly,  and  when  they  again 
entered  the  carriage,  she  gave  him  a  parting 
smile. 

"I  can't  stay  angry  long  at  a  time,"  she 
explained  as  they  drove  away;  "but  oh,  it  is 
terrible  just  at  the  first.  I  can  almost  imagine 
how  one  might  commit  some  frightful  crime 
if  driven  to  it,  and  die  heart-broken  about  it 
afterward." 


HAVE  COME  TO  BEG  YOUR  PARDON  MR.  WATSON.' 


to  conquer  fortune;  but  it  was  fate  she 
blamed,  and  not  her  lover. 

Henri  Chapin  was  a  tall,  slender  young  man, 
with  colorless  complexion  and  soft,  brown 
eyes.  His  mustaches  and  imperial  were  cut 
a  la  Napoleon  III.,  and  he  wore  a  gold  pince 
nez.  When  looking  at  him,  one  was  prone  to 
remark  that  he  must  have  been  a'very  pretty 
child — a  sensitive,  fragile  type  of  beauty 
coupled  with  the  gentleness  of  a  woman.  In 
the  sunshine  of  Wealth,  many  a  hidden  virtue 
might  have  burst  into  bloom,  but  as  a  briefless 
barrister,  the  outlook  was  not  encouraging. 
The  battle  of  life— sordid,  hard,  pitiless  life- 
was  to  be  fought,  and  there  was  more  than 
one  vulnerable  spot  in  his  armor. 

"Henri,"  said  Florette,  looking  up  at  him, 
while  a  faint  ray  of  sunshine  touched  her 
face,  "do  you  ever  dream  of  how  happy  we 
will  be  after  we  are  married?  I  do;  oh,  so 
often.  We  will  go  to  America  for  a  time— over 
to  New  Orleans  and  the  old  sugar  plantation 
in  Louisiana,  where  poor  mama  was  born.  I 
believe  I  would  be  a  little  bit  afraid  of  the 
negroes,  just  at  first,  with  their  woolly  heads 
and  stupid,  black  faces;  but  Mr.  Watson  says 
they  are  harmless,  good-natured  creatures. 
He  has  told  me  more  about  them  and  every- 
thing over  there  than  mama  ever  did,  and  he 
calls  them  'niggers,' "  with  a  silvery  little 
laugh. 

"I  should  like  to  live  in  America,"  Henri 
remarked,  "but  not  where  the  blacks  are.  I 
have  a  horror  of  such  low,  degraded  beings; 


son.  I  was  rude  to  you  the  other  day,  and  I 
am  very  sorry  for  it." 

Watson,  smiling,  bowed  over  the  proffered 
hand,  and  to  all  appearances  was  as  anxious 
to  forget  the  little  contretemps  as  she  could 
have  been.  But  a  close  observer  might  have 
noticed  a  sinister,  cold  light  in  his  deep-set, 
blue  eyes  which  boded  ill  for  the  continuity 
of  this  truce  to  hostilities. 

Mrs.  Williams  had  unintentionally  over- 
heard Florette's  apology,  and  it  touched  a 
responsive  chord  in  her  heart. 

"I  like  that  girl ;  it  took  courage  to  do  what 
she  has  just  done,"  she  remarked  in  a  whis- 
per aside  to  her  husband.  "She  is ,  artless 
and  unaffected,  and  as  genuine  as  she  is  beau- 
tiful. She  reminds  me  of  some  rare  Spanish 
painting  with  her  creamy,  opaque  skin  and 
her  great,  black  eyes." 

Mr.  Williams  smiled  significantly. 

"She  is  a  beauty,  and  no  mistake,"  he  re- 
joined; "but  I  chanced  to  meet  her  the  morn- 
ing she  and  Watson  had  that  tilt  out  in  the 
yard,  and  the  very  devil  was  flashing  out  of 
those  eyes  as  she  swept  past  me  on  the  stairs. 
Mark  my  words,  if  from  any  cause  this  same 
Mademoiselle  Florette  should  grow  desperate, 
she  will  not  count  the  cost.  I  would  rather 
arouse  a  tigress  than  a  woman  with  those 
eyes." 

"She  will  need  a  gentle  yet  firm  hand  to 
guide  her,  poor  child,"  the  wife  suggested, 
"and  I  fear  madame  is  overindulgent." 

All  this  while  Florette  and  Watson  were 


Chapter  VIII. 
The  next  morning  when  Florette  went  as 
usual  to  her  mother's  room,  she  found  the 
door  closed.  Mme.  Lebrun  was  habitually  an 
early  riser,  and  it  was  now  more  than  time 
for  the  first  breakfast.  The  girl  stood  a 
moment  listening  in  the  hall,  but  could  hear 
no  sound;  then  tapping  gently,  she  waited 
again.  The  throbbing  of  her  own  heart  was 
all  that  broke  the  oppressive  stillness,  and  she 
grew  suddenly  tremulous  with  fear.  Turning 
the  knob  softly,  she  peered  into  the  room, 
but  the  curtains  were  drawn  over  the  win- 
dows and  it  was  very  dark.  Her  mother  lay 
on  the  bed,  with  her  face  turned  toward  the 
wall,  so  that  Florette  thought  her  asleep;  and 
pausing,  irresolute,  she  was  about  to  steal 
noiselessly  from  the  room,  when  something 
in  her  attitude— a  certain  rigidity,  perhaps- 
struck  her  as  peculiar.  Crossing  over  on  tip- 
toe to  where  she  lay,  she  kissed  her  mother 
on  the  cheek.  It  was  cold,  like  marble.  A 
nameless  terror  was  stealing  into  the 
daughter's  eyes,  but  even  yet  she  did 
not  suspect  the  fatal  truth. 

"Mama,  darling,"  she  cried,  while 
her  hot  tears  fell  on  the  pale,  placid 
face,  "wake  up— look  at  me— speak  to 
me!  O  God!  What  does  it  mean? 
What  is  it?  Has  she  fainted?  I  never 
saw  her  like  this  before." 

And  she  kept  on  chafing  the  icy 
hands,  kissing  the  colorless  lips,  pil- 
lowing her  head  on  the  heart  that 
was  still,  crooning  over  her  as  a 
young  mother  does  to  her  first  born. 
Clarlsse,  entering  the  room  soon  after- 
ward, understood  it  all  at  a  glance, 
and  a  great  pity  welled  up  in  her  soul 
as  she  looked  at  the  orphaned  girl. 

"There  has  been  no  suffering,  no 
warning,"  Dr.  Anjou  stoically  re- 
marked. "Just  a  hitch  in  the  working 
of  the  heart,  and  all  was  over.  Death 
must  have  occurred  early  in  the  night. 
Ah,  well,  all  things  considered,  it's 
a  very  pleasant  way  to  die— like  snuf- 
fing out  a  candle— and  I  hope  I  may 
go  off  that  way  myself." 

For  weeks  after  her  mother  was 
buried,  Florette  lay  in  a  delirium  of 
f  ever,hovering between  life  and  death, 
and  Dr.  Anjou,  with  his  brusque  man- 
ner and  kind  heart,  watched  over  her 
night  and  day.  He  declared  afterward 
that  her  recovery  was  due  more  to  her 
vigorous  constitution  than  to  his 
medicines,  but  Clarisse  sagely  shook 
her  head. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  had  been 
called  suddenly  to  Heidelberg  by  the 
illness  of  their  son,  and  the  rest  of  the 
hoarders  had  sought  other  ^quarters. 
The  pension  at  No.  206  Rue  Basse  was 
to  let,  and  besides  the  doctor  and 
Henri,  Father  Vincent  had  been  since 
her  mother's  death  Florette's  sole 
visitor.  This  was  the  only  home  the 
girl  remembered,  and  she  loved  every 
crack  and  cranny  of  the  dear  old 
house,  but  she  realized  now  that  she 
must  give  it  up.  Her  plans  for  the 
future  were  hazy  and  nebulous,  and 
the  pittance  left  her  was  almost  spent. 
Henri  had  implored  her  to  marry  him 
at  once,  so  that  they  at  least  might 
work  together,  but  she  resolutely  re- 
fused. There  was  a  vein  of  sterling, 
practical  sense  in  the  make-up  of  this 
beautiful,  capricious  girl,  and  where 
duty  beckoned  she  could  be  very 
firm. 

"No,  Henri,  cher,"  she  told  him,  "I 
would  only  hamper  you.  For  a  woman,  so  few 
avenues  are  open,  and  we  must  needs  accept 
our  lots  meekly,  submissively;  but  with  a 
man  it  is  different.  Not  but  that  I  should 
love  you  just  as  fondly  if  you  did  not  suc- 
ceed," she  added,  caressingly;  "the  difference 
would  be  that  if  I  were  your  wife  I  should 
always  feel  that  you  might  have  done  so 
except  for  me.  Nothing  can  separate  us, 
sweetheart,  neither  time  nor  space,  and  some 
day,  when  you  are  ready,  I  will  come  back  to 
you  to  stay." 

"But  you  say  "come  back,'  ma  belle.  Where 
are  you  going,  Florette?"  asked  the  lover, 
anxiously. 

"Where  I  can  make  most  money,  Henri 
mine,"  was  her  reply.  "Paris  seems  unbear- 
able just  yet,  and  I  long  to  go  to  miy  mother's 
old  home,  to  meet  some  one  who  knew  and 
loved  her  over  there." 


Chapter  IX. 
"Monsieur  Jean  Watson  est  arrive,"  said 
Clarisse,  throwing  open  the  door  of  the  pretty, 
rose-tinted  sitting-room,  as  she  ushered  in 
the  guest. 

Florette  arose  from  her  seat  near  the  win- 
dow, where  she  sat  reading,  and  advanced  to 
meet  him.  She  did  not  speak;  but  stood  there, 
tall  and  slim,  in  her  trailing  black  gown,  her 
bosom  heaving  with  voiceless  sobs,  her  great, 
black  eyes  lustrous  with  unshed  tears. 

"I  am  going  to  start  home  to-morrow,"  the 
man  said,  breaking  the  silence,  "an'  I  come  to 
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see  if  I  could  do  something  for  you,  now  that 
your  ma  is  dead." 

She  shrank  back  as  though  trying  to  ward 
off  a  blow.  Doubtless  he  meant  it  for  the  best, 
but  this  cold,  matter-of-fact  way  of  alluding 
to  one  now  gone  from  her  forever  seemed 
almost  a  desecration. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Watson,"  she  said  with  an 
effort;  "it  is  good  of  you  to  come  to  me  now." 

Her  beauty  enthralled  him,  intoxicated 
him,  and  the  blood  beat  and  surged  about  his 
brain.  How  he  longed  to  snatch  her  in  his 
arms  and  hold  her  helpless  there,_as  he  might 
have  done  some  frightened,  captive  bird— his 
to  have  and  to  hold,  despite  her  own  volition. 
He  knew  she  abhorred  him,  but  what  cared 
he?  He  was  willing  to  buy  her  bodily,  as  he 
would  have  done  a  dog  or  a  horse,  and  he  felt 
that  with  the  law  to  uphold  him  he  might 
tame  her  restiveness  quite  effectually.  He 
had  come  to  make  Florette  another  offer  of 
marriage,  for,  under  the  guise  of  friendship, 
he  had  learned  from  Father  Vincent  that  she 
was  preparing  to  leave  home  as  a  teacher,  and 
he  hoped  that  poverty. had  brought  her  to  rea- 
son. He  sat  there  looking  at  her-  with  a 
peculiar,  lingering  gaze  that  had  almost  a 
challenge  in  it. 

"Will  you  do  me  a  favor,  Mr.  Watson?"  the 
girl  asked,  without  meeting  his  glance. 

"Well,  that  depends,"  the  man  announced 
in  a  bland  tone,  strangely  at  variance  with 
the  hot,  insidious  passion  coursing  through 
his  veins.  "I  don't  think  there's  much  I 
wouldn't  do  for  you." 

He  was  leaning  close  to  her — so  close  that 
her  hair  almost  brushed  his  cheek. 

"Could  you  recommend  me  to  some  nice 
lady  in  New  Orleans  as  governess  for  her  chil- 
dren?" she  inquired,  moving  uneasily  in  her 
seat. 

She  did  not  note  the  gleam  in  his  small, 
cunning  eyes,  did  not  see  the  look  of  exulta- 
tion that  quivered  for  a  moment  over  his 
low-browed,  animal  face. 

"What  are  you  goin'  to  do  that  for?"  he 
asked,  laying  one  hand  upon  her  sleeve.  "Say 
the  word,  Florette— marry  me,  an'  I'll  take 
you  over  there  as  my  wife." 

His  face  was  flushed,  and  his  fingers  tight- 
ened about  the  girl's  arm. 

"You  hurt  me,"  she  cried,  starting  to  her 
feet.  "You  know  I  do  not  love  you,  Mr.  Wat- 
son; I  told  you  so  once  before." 

The  old  loathing  for  the  man  was  creeping 
back  in  her  heart,  and  she  shuddered  with 
fear  at  his  touch. 

"That's  all  right,"  he  said,  doggedly,  "I  love 
you  well  enough  ,  for  two,  an'  I  believe  you 
would  marry  me  if  it  wasn't  for  that  French 
fop.  Why,  there  ain't  nothin'  in  that  fellow. 
Take  off  his  mustache  an' his  spectacles,  an' 
there  wouldn't  be  none  of  him  left.  You  an' 
him  will  be  as  poor  as  church  mice." 

Florette  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height, 
and  with  the  majesty  of  a  queen  she  was  sweep- 
ing out  of  the  room,  when  Watson  barred  her 
way. 

"If  my  life  depended  on  it,  I  would  not 
marry  you — never,  never!"  she  cried,  under 
her  breath. 

The  man's  attitude  changed. 

"I'm  devilish  sorry  I  asked  you  again,"  he 
announced,  with  a  forced  little  laugh,  "but  a 
man's  a  fool  when  he  falls  in  love,  an'  'never' 
is  a  long  time.  I  wouldn't  say  that  no  more, 
if  I  wag  you.  Now,  shake  hands  an'  make 
friends.  I'll  find  you  a  job  if  I  have  to  give 
you  one  myself." 

"I  would  like  to  go  as  soon  as  possible,"  sug- 
gested Florette.  "I  cannot  stay  in  Paris,  now 
that— that— she  is  gone." 

"Well,  now,"  Watson  rejoined,  composing 
himself  with  an  effort,  "when  you  jump  up 
like  this  I  don't  appear  to  recollect  nobody  in 
partic'lar,  but  I'll  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  I 
have  got  to  start  home  day  after  to-morrow, 
an'—  But  when  did  you  say  you  wanted  to 
get  off?" 

"Immediately,  if  I  can,"  the  girl  answered; 
"we  must  vacate  the  house  next  week,  and  I 
will  then  be  adrift." 

He  would  have  enjoyed  another  opportunity 
of  taunting  her  about  Henri— about  a  lover 
who  "didn't  have  no  git  up  an'  git"  in  him,  as 
he  had  said  to  her  once  before,  but  he  did  not 
wish  to  lose  the  prize,  now  that  it  was  almost 
within  his  grasp.  The  cat  seldom  overreaches 
itself  when  making  the  final  spring  at  a  bird. 
With  its  sharp,  cruel  claws  hidden  under  the 
velvet,  it  crouches  and  purrs,  stealing  noise- 
lessly upon  its  victim,  nearer  yet  nearer,  then 
there  comes  a  leap,  a  flutter  of  helpless  wings, 
and  the  struggle  is  over. 

"Could  you  be  ready  to  sail  a  week  from 
to-day?"  Watson  asked,  after  a  pause. 

Florette  assured  him  that  she  saw  nothing 
to  prevent. 

"Then,"  added  the  man,  "I  will  meet  you 
when  you  land,  an'  take  you  to  the  place. 
You  see,  this  will  give  me  a  little  time  to  look 
aroun'  before  you  come.  I  won't  do  nothin' 
rash,  understan';  I'll  see  that  you  get  settled 
in  tiptop  style." 

"You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Watson,"  Florette 
said,  again  contrite.  "I  thank  you  sincerely. 
I  never  could  marry  you,  but  we  might  be 
friends,  if  you  would." 

"Never  is  a  long  time,"  Watson  repeated, 
meaningly. 

"Perhaps  some  day  it  may  be  in  my  power 
to  serve  you,"  Florette  continued,  ignoring 
his  last  speech,  "and  it  is  needless  to  add  how 
pleased  I  should  be  to  do  so,"  trying  in  vain 
to  infuse  into  her  tone  some  semblance  of 
cordiality. 


They  had  reached  the  door,  and  for  one 
brief  moment  they  stood  facing  each  other, 
while  the  motes  in  the  slanting  sunbeams 
danced  and  trembled  about  the  room;  then 
the  door  opened  and  closed,  and  Florette  was 
alone. 

The  old  concierge  looked  wonderingly  at 
the  franc  piece  that  Watson  tossed  her  in  pass- 
ing, and  bit  it  gingerly  between  her  two  long 
snags  to  make  sure  of  its  genuineness. 

"Ah,  but  ma'm'selle  has  made  him  happy 
to-day.  It  was  not  a  quarrel,  like  the  other 
time." 

Watson  hailed  a  victoria  at  the  next  corner. 
"Hotel  St.  James,  Rue  St.  Honore,"  he  called 
out  concisely,  and  as  the  superannuated  horse 
clattered  away  over  the  cobblestones,  he  sat 
there  with  a  sinister  smile  playing  about  his 
mouth,  oblivious  of  all  external  things,  busy 
with  his  own  thoughts. 

"What  was  it  I  heard  her  say  to  that  lover 
of  hers  one  day?"  he  soliloquized,  sottc)  voce. 
"  'Tout  vient  a  point,  a  qui  sait  attendre.'  I 
asked  her  to  translate  it  for  a  greenhorn  like 
me,  and  she  said  it  meant,  'All  things  come 
to  him  who  waits.'  "  And  another  smile  that 
Mephisto  might  have  envied  hovered  over 
his  face.  "I  can  wait,"  he  continued,  "an' 
when  she  crosses  over  to  the  other  side— ha-ha ! 
Never  is  a  very  long  time." 

[To  be  continued.] 


Why  I  I,ike&  Harry  Knox. 

The  March  wind  was  moaning  about  the 
eaves  of  the  house,  and  the  long,  canny  fingers 
of  Jack  Frost  were  trying  to  get  a  hold  in 
every  crevice.  The  green  hickory  sticks  in 
the  old  fireplace  burned  cheerfully,  snapping, 
cracking  and  blazing  as  the  great  red  coals 
dropped  into  the  ashes  beneath. 

I  had  laid  the  paper  over  on  mother's  lap, 
for  I  was  in  no  humor  for  reading,  and  mother 
did  not  seem  to  be  in  a  talkative  mood.  Her 
fingers  kept  the  needles  in  constant  motion, 
although  her  thoughts  seemed  to  be  in  another 
world.  Perhaps  she  was  thinking  of  father,  as 
he  rode  away  over  the  hills  to  take  his  place 
with  the  Seventh  regiment,  never  to  return 
again.  She  might  have  been  thinking  of 
Mary,  my  only  sister,  who  bloomed  like  a  rose 
in  the  old  homestead,  and  like  a  bit  of  sun- 
shine cheered  up  every  heart  that  knew  her— 
but  whose  life  seemed  but  a  summer  day 
when  we  laid  her  away  in  the  old  Mount  Zion 
churchyard,  before  her  twentieth  birthday. 
Since  that  day  mother  had  grown  more  de- 
spondent. 

Do  you  know  now  why  I  remained  a  bach- 
elor? Can  you  understand  that  reverence 
which  would  not  allow  me  to  add  one  real  or 
fancied  mite  to  the  loneliness  of  this  dear 
mother  of  mine? 

But  I  am  turning  aside  from  my  purpose. 
You  know  now  that  ours  is  a  humbly  home. 
Somehow,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  never  had 
felt  that  there  was  such  a  contrast  between 
the  cheerfulness  within  and  the  dreariness 
without,  although  mother's  spirit  and  mine 
evidently  partook  more  of  the  dreariness 
without.  Maybe  it  was  the  sighing  of  the 
winds  that  gave  me  the  feeling  of  lonesome- 
ness  in  spite  of  the  glowing  fire,  or  it  might 
have  been  the  glances  that  I  had  caught  of 
mother's  face,  or  perhaps  it  was  that  my  heart 
needed  a  little  deeper  touch  of  sympathy,  or 
that  I  had  up  to  this  time  thought  too  little  of 
those  who  were  less  favored  than  I  am.  Any- 
way, I  was  in  that  dreamy  state  of  mind 
which  allows  the  thoughts  to  play  about  as 
they  will.  Two  or  three  times,  in  spite  of  me, 
I  had  thought  of— but  I  will  not  mention  her 
name.  We  were  friends  during  our  school- 
days, when  we  had  two  or  three  months  of 
school  out  of  the  year  in  the  old  log  school- 
house.  She  had  never  married,  and  I— I  was 
looking  after  mother. 

In  the  midst  of  these  thoughts,  a  loud  rap  at 
the  door  startled  us.  "Come  in,"  I  said,  and 
got  up  to  see  who  the  visitor  might  be.  A 
young  man  not  more  than  seventeen  years  of 
age  came  in,  quietly  closing  the  door  after 
him,  then  hesitated,  hat  in  hand,  as  he  said: 

"You  are  Mr.  Larrick,  I  believe ;  I  am  Harry 
Knox.  I  am  working  my  way  through  school, 
and  am  so  sorry  to  come  so  late,  but  I  have  to 
put  in  every  moment.  You  do  not  mind  my 
coming  at  this  hour,  do  you?" 

There  was  something  in  his  face  that  I  liked. 
He  had  a  frank,  open  way  about  him,  and  he 
was  not  bold,  like  most  agents  who  had  come 
to  our  house.  Mother's  face  seemed  to  cheer 
up  a  bit  as  she  looked  at  the  young  fellow. 

"Alfred,  tell  him  to  come  up  by  the  fire  and 
take  a  cheer,"  said  she. 

I  told  him  I  was  Very  glad  to  see  him,  and  I 
was,  and  that  I  did  not  in  the  least  mind  his 
coming -so  late.  He  said  he  would  not  take 
very  much  of  my  time,  but  that  he  would  like 
to  explain  the  object  of  his  call,  if  I  could 
spare  him  a  few  moments.  Of  course  I  could, 
and  felt  as  though  I  could  spare  him  an  hour, 
or  a  day  when  he  asked  it  in  that  manner. 
Then  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  roll  of  news- 
papers, or  something  of  the  sort,  and  holding 
them  in  his  hands,  said: 

"You  perhaps  have  heard  of  the  Farm  and 
Fireside." 

"Why,  I  have  taken  it,  or  mother  has,  for 
the  last  dozen  years,"  said  I. 

"Ah,  I  am  so  glad  of  that ;  then  you  have  seen 
the  notices  about  the  free  scholarship,  haven't 

you?" 

I  admitted  that  I  had,  but  that  I  did  not 
think  to  give  them  much  thought  or  notice  at 
the  time. 

"It  is  like  this,"  he  explained.   "The  pub- 


lishers, Mast,  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick,  are,  I 
suppose,  one  of  the  largest  firms  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  told  that  they  are  excellent  men, 
and  take  an  interest  in  any  one  who  is  strug- 
gling to  make  a  self-made  man.  I  have  heard 
it  whispered  about  that  the  members  of  the 
firm  are  themselves  self-made  men.  Well,  they 
have  arranged  with  certain  schools  that  they 
will  pay  all  expenses  of  the  students  of  their  'Stu- 
dent's Self-help  Association'  who  succeed  in 
making  up  a  club  of  a  certain  number  of  sub- 
scribers for  their  papers.  I  have  been  working 
now  eight  days,  and  have  taken  sixty-seven 
names.  So  you  see  I  shall  more  than  make  up 
my  club,  and  whatever  is  over  will  be  placed  to 
my  credit  for  another  scholarship  for  next 
year.  None  of  the  money  which  you  pay  me 
goes  into  my  pocket.  Every  cent  I  send  at 
once  to  the  publishers,  then  they  pay  all  the 
school  expenses  themselves.  Don't  you  think 
it  is  a  splendid  opportunity?" 

I  became  greatly  interested  in  the  boy  and 
his  plans.  He  seemed  so  full  of  energy  and 
enthusiasm.  He  seemed  to  have  so  much 
grit  and  pluck  that  I  could  only  admire  him 
more  and  more.  He  then  explained  to  me 
that  his  father  was  a  farmer,  and  that  there 
was  a  large  family,  making  it  quite  impossible 
for  him  to  go  to  school,  unless  he  could  man- 
age it  himself.  A  friend,  who  had  almost 
made  up  his  club,  had  written  him  about  it, 
and  he  had  sent  for  an  outfit  and  began  work 
at  once.  Then  he  showed  me  the  papers  which 
he  had  been  holding  in  his  hand. 

Although  I  know  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
like  a  book,  that  boy's  straightforward  account 
of  it  made  me  think  more  of  it  than  ever. 
He  showed  me  how  much  I  might  be  able  to 
make  or  sfeve  simply  by  acting  on  the  infor- 
mation which  appeared  in  its  columns.  He 
made  me  realize  how  slowly  the  long  winter 
evenings  would  drag  along  without  good  read- 
ing matter,  and  that  the  advertisements  even 
were  very  important,  telling  me  where  and 
what  to  buy. 

"But,"  he  said,  "you  take  the  Farm  and 
Fireside.  I  suppose  you  do  not  take  the 
Ladies  Home  Companion.  It  is  a  splendid 
ladies'  paper  for  the  home." 

"But  I  do  not  want  a  ladies'  paper,  and 
mother  does  not  care  to  read  now ;  her  glasses 
are  not  very  good." 

"But  maybe  you  have  a  friend— a  lady 
■friend." 

His  kindly  eyes  looked  into  mine,  and  I 
blushed,  if  an  old  bachelor  can  be  said  to 
blush,  for  I  felt  so  conscious  of  the  thought  of 
the  school-girl  of  long  ago  which  forced  itself 
upon  it. 

"Now,  may  I  take  your  subscription  for  the 
Companion?  You  will  want  one,  I  know." 

He  meant  the  paper,  but  I  could  only  think 
of  Carrie— there,  you  have  her  first  name,  any- 
way. 

I  had  long  before  this  made  up  my  mind  to 
take  anything  and  everything  that  that  boy 
had,  if  it  cost  me  five  dollars.  He  had  on  that 
gloomy  night  let  a  bit  of  sunshine  into  our 
lives,  and  I  am  not  an  ungrateful  fellow. 

"I  haven't"  told  you  about  the  premiums.  I 
cannot  understand  how  they  give  a  choice  of 
these  with  each  subscriber." 

Then  he  showed  me  the  "Peerless  Atlas  of 
the  World,"  "Beautiful  Photographic  Pan- 
orama of  the  World's  Fair,"  "The  Modern 
Cook  Book,"  cloth-bound,  and  a  set  of  "Six 
Silver-plated  Teaspoons."  What  pockets  that 
boy  must  have  had,  for  he  drew  each  one  of 
these  articles  out  of  some  invisible  corner  of 
his  clothes. 

"What  premium  would  you  like  now?"  he 
suggested,  just  as  if  he  had  read  my  thoughts, 
and  knew  I  was  going  to  take  it  with  the  Com- 
panion (for  the  Companion  suggested  my 
thoughts). 

"Well,  I  need  the  atlas,  and  I—" 

"All  right;  shall  I  put  you  down  for  the 
atlas?"  and  he  began  to  fill  out  the  blank. 

"I  think  that  I  should  like  the  spoons,  too," 
I  said,  and  the  vision  of  Carrie  passing  before 
the  mind's  eye  made  my  heart  beat  a  little 
quicker.  Strange  I  never  dared  dream  that 
I  loved  Carrie,  and  yet  something  about  this 
young  man's  manner  constantly  suggested 
her,  and  that  I  was  following  out  a  mistaken 
ideal. 

"Ah,  that's  good;  you  are  like  nearly  every- 
one else — when  they  see  the  premiums  they 
want  them  all.  Let  me  see,  you  will  have  to 
take  the  Farm  and  Fireside  in  order  to  get 
that.   When  does  your  subscription  expire?" 

I  looked  it  up,  and  told  him  in  July. 

"All  right,  I  will  just  have  it  dated  a  year 
ahead  from  that  time  for  you.  Shall  I  fill  out 
the  blank?"  and  he  filled  out  another  as  he 
said,  "Thank  you." 

This  young  man  was  changing  my  line  of 
thought  altogether.  "Three  in  a  home  might 
be  happier  than  two,"  I  said  to  myself,  "and 
besides,  mother  needs  company,  anyway,  for 
she  must  be  lonesome  all  day  while  I  am  out 
at  work,  and  Carrie— and  Carrie  was  an 
awfully  nice  girl."  Could  it  have  been  that 
the  school-days  had  lingered  in  her  memory, 
and  that  she  had  not  married— but  it  is  folly; 
we  never  mentioned  such  a  thing  as  love. 

"Don't  you  want  the  Cook  Book?  It  is  a 
capital  one,  with  hundreds  of  splendid  recipes, 
and  they  are  so  simple  that  any  one  can  pre- 
pare them."    •  i 

The  spell  was  over  me  and  the  charm  was 
working. 

-What  will  that  cost?"  I  said. 

"Well,  we  give  it  as  a  premium,"  he  said. 
"I  didn't  show  you  The  Altruistic  Review,  did  I? 
That  is  an  illustrated  monthly  magazine.  You 


see,  it  is  a  'winnower  of  wheat  from  the  chafF 
when  it  tunics  to  picking  out  good  reading 
matter.  It  gives  the  cream  from  all  other 
magazines,  and  the  best  from  all  the  weekly 
papers,  and  the  beauty  of  it  is  that  it  is  cheaper 
than  almost  any  single  magazine — only  $2  a 
year,  and  the  Cook  Book  free.  Shall  1  fill  out 
the  blank?" 

I  paid  him  over  the  money  and  took  his 
receipts,  and  I  never  did  an  act  that  seemed  to 
do  me  so  much  good.  He  was  going  right  on, 
said  he  did  not  mean  to  stay  so  long,  but  just 
then  mother  spoke  up  and  said  he  should  re- 
main all  night.  It  was  so  cold  out,  and  our 
neighbors  would  be  sure  to  be  in  bed;  so  he 
did,  and  that  visit  was  one  which  we  shall 
long  enjoy.  It  seemed  as  if  we  had  known 
that,  boy  all  our  lives. 

I  saw  him  kneel  by  the  bed  before  he  got  in, 
and  I  knew  then  something  of  the  secret  of 
his  gentleness,  manliness  and  his  power.  The 
next  morning  I  had  the  Companion  made  out  to 
Carrie  Becker— there  I  have  let  out  the  full 
name  at  last.  Harry  Knox  again  thanked  us 
for  our  kindness,  for  he  seemed  deeply  touched 
by  our  hospitality  (we  never  dreamed  of 
charging  him  anything),  and  he  shook  our 
hands  warmly  as  he  said: 

"Good-by.  Your  papers  and  premiums  will 
be  sent  you  direct  by  the  publishers,  and  will 
reach  you  in  a  short  time.  Good-by." 

Do  you  wonder  why  I  have  written  up  this 
brief  account?  It  may  fall  into  the  hands  of 
some  old  bachelor.  Carrie  Becker  changed 
her  name  over  a  year  ago.  Mother  does  not 
have  the  blues  and  look  so  sad  now,  for 
she  thinks  more  of  little  Paul  than  does  his 
mother  or  his — well,  I  am-  proud  of  the  boy, 
and  the  winds  never  sigh  without  or  the 
hickory  sparks  fly,  cracking  about  the  chim- 
ney within,  but  I  breathe  a  prayer  of  thank- 
fulness for  that  scholarship  plan  and  what  it 
brought  me.  Farmer  Larrick. 

Noble  county,  Ohio. 

[Mr.  Larrick  "will  be  interested  to  know  that 
Harry  Knox  is  now  in  our  employ,  and  that 
during  this  summer  we  expect  that  at  least 
1,000  boys  and  girls  will  make  up  clubs  to  pay 
their  expenses  during  next  year  in  some 
school.  Any  one  sending  a  postal-card  will 
be  sent  full  particulars  of  this  scholarship 
plan  free.— Publishers.] 


TO  CUT  POTATOES  FOR  SEED. 

Like  other  old-fashioned  methods,  the  plan 
of  cutting  seed  potatoes  by  hand  is  fast  pass- 
inginto  oblivion.  Ingenious  man  has  invented 
a  machine  that  cuts  potatoes  for  seed  faster 
and  better  than  eight  men  could  possibly  do 
by  hand.  It  cuts  the  potatoes  far  more  accu- 
rately than  it  can  be  done  by  hand,  preserving 
the  eyes  and  at  the  same  time  removing  and 
screening  the  seed  ends.  The  machine  can  be 
worked  by  one  man,  or  even  a  boy,  and  is  so 
simply  and  durably  constructed  that  it  seems 
almost  impossible  for  it  to  get  out  of  order fn 
ordinary  service.  Stock-raisers  will  find  "The 
Aspinwall  Potato  Cutter"  invaluable  for 
cutting  up  beets,  turnips  and  other  roots  for 
feeding.  This  machine  is  made  by  the  Aspin- 
wall Manufacturing  Company,  of  Jackson, 
Michigan,  who  will  send  a  descriptive  book  of 
their  potato  machinery  to  all  readers  of  this 
paper  who  request  it. 
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The  strongest  and  purest  Lye 

made.  Unlike  other  Lye,  it  being 
a  fine  powder  and  packed  In  a  can 
with  removable  lid,  tbe  contents 
are  always  ready  for  use.  J\ffl 
make  the  best  perfumed  Hard  Soap 
In  20  minutes  without  boiling. 
It  is  the  best  for  cleansing  waste 
pipes,  disinfecting  sinks,  closets, 
washing  bottles,  paints,  trees,  etc 
PEKNA.  SALT  M'FG  CO 
Gen.  Agts.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


Beeman's  Pepsin  Gum. 

CAUTION.— See  that  the  name 
Beeraan  is  on  each  wrapper. 

The  Perfection  of  Che  wins 
Gam  and  a  Delicious  Remedy 
for  Indigestion.  Each  tablet  con- 
tains one  grain  Beeman's  pure  pepsin. 

Send  5  cents  for  sample  package. 
THE  B  EE  M  A  IN  CHEMICAL  CO. 
39  Lake  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 
Originators  of  Pepsin  Chewing  Gum. 
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PIANOS  A  R  C  A  N  S 
$150  to  $1500 V$85  to  J600. 

Absolutely  Perfect' 

[Sent  for  trial  in  your' 
Pown  home  before  you 
buy.    Local  Agents 
'  mnst  sell  Inferior  instruments  or 
charge  double  what  we  ask.  Catalogue  free 
STARCH  AL  At  SMITH  MANO  CO., 
885  East  81st  St.,  >'. Y. 

BUY  DIRECT  AND  SAVE  DEALER'S 
AND  AGENT'S  PROFITS. 

 ray  our  OxfoAl  Boss  Bicycle,  suit- 
fable  for  either  sex,  made  of  best  ma- 
terial,  strong,  substantial,  accurately 
adjusted  and  fully  warranted.  Write  to-diy  for  our 
large  complete  catalogue  of  bicycles,  parts,  repairs,  etc., 
free.      OXFORD  MFG.  CO. 

838  Wabash  Avenue,     -     CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Tale  of  a  Necklace. 

A number  of  good  slories  had  been 
told,  and  Twinkles  was  all  im- 
patience. It  was  evident  that 
she  had  something  on  her  mind. 
Now,  when  Twinkles  has  some- 
thing on  her  mind  it  is  absolutely- 
necessary  that  she  should  find 
as  speedy  relief  as  possible,  and  those  who 
understand  her  singularly  alert  and  impet- 
uous temperament  are  fully  aware  of  this 
fact.  In  that  little  brain  of  hers  there  danced 
all  kinds  of  romances,  quaint,  pathetic  and 
tragic,  and  with  her  knowledge  of  the  world, 
she  was  as  full  of  sentiment  as  a  girl  in  her 
teens.  The  story  that  had  been  told  was  about 
an  undying  passion,  one  of  those  cases  where 
true  affection  endured  through  many  years— 
and  Twinkles  especially  dotes  on  anecdotes  of 
that  character,  believing,  as  she  does,  that 
affairs  of  the  heart  are  sometimes  eternal  and 
that  constancy  is  one  of  the  many  human 
virtues.  If  you  try  to  argue  with  her  about 
the  fickleness  of  nature,  and  give  as  an  ex- 
ample the  oft-told  story  of  marriage  based  on 
respect  and  not  on  love,  she  will  say  : 

"Well,  she  always  loved  her  first  love.  She 
may  not  know  that  she  does  and  may  think 
that  her  heart  is  dead,  but  it  is  not.  So  your 
story  is  no  argument.  The  people  in  it  simply 
don't  understand  themselves."  What  can  you 
say  after  that?  Twinkles'  logic,  like  every- 
thing else  about  her,  is  irresistible. 

"That  reminds  me  of  a  story  which  I  am 
sure  none  of  you  have  heard,"  said  Twinkles. 
"It  shows  how  the  past  can  never  be  obliter- 
ated and  that'  time  cannot  remove  the  im- 
pressions of  our  youth."  Something  like  a 
tear  appeared  in  her  eye.  Unconsciously  she 
struck  some  random  chord  in  her  own  nature, 
perhaps,  and  set  vibrating  an  echo  of  the  past. 
But  then  a  smile  lighted  up  her  really  fine 
face,  and  her  eyes  assumed  that  animation 
which  became  her  so  well.  "It  is  about  Liszt, 
and  you  have  never  read  it,  because  it  has  not 
been  published  and  was  told  me  by  a  friend  of 
the  great  composer.  In  his  youth  he  loved  a 
noble  lady.  What  was  her  name?  I  cannot 
think  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  she  belonged 
to  the  Hollenzolen  family.  Is  that  right?  Is 
there  such  a  family?  Dear  me,  I  am  afraid 
you  will  think  that  the  story  is  not  worth 
listening  to  .just  because  the  name  of  the  lady 
has  gone  from  me."  We  all  assured  Twinkles 
that  her  having  forgotten  the  name  did  not 
matter  in  the  least,  and  that  we  were  all 
attention  for  the  tale. 

"Liszt  was  very  fond  of  her,  and  they  ex- 
changed vows,"  continued  Twinkles,  dream- 
ily. "She  adored  him,  for  she  saw  in  him 
the  evidences  of  great  genius  and  power, 
while  his  temperament  was  refined  and  im- 
petuous, all  that  a  woman  could  ask  who  is 
seeking  a  heart,  kind,  loving  and  artistic. 
She  loved  him  as  a  woman  can  who  for  the 
first  time  has  all  the  feelings  of  her  soul 
awakened,  and  who  is  herself  fond  of  the  arts 
and  given  a  little  to  hero  worship.  For  some 
time  they  lived  in  a  dream  of  bliss,  oblivious 
of  all  save  their  own  happiness.  Then  the 
end  came,  and  the  lady,  by  one  of  the  inexor- 
able decrees  of  the  emporer,  was  betrothed  to 
one  of  rank  equal  to  her  own,  and  Liszt  was 
rudely  cast  aside.  Among  the  mementoes  of 
their  early  affection  was  a  diamond  necklace, 
the  center  stone  in  which  had  been  given  to 
her  by  her  young  lover.  This  she  always  wore, 
and  often  thought  of  the  days  of  youthful 
romance,  before  her  life  was  bound  to  the 
duties  of  the  court.  Years  passed,  and  they  did 
not  meet  again  until  Liszt  was  an  old  man, 
renowned,  beloved  and  almost  worshiped  by 
the  German  people,  but  happy,  who  shall  say? 
One  night  a  great  concert  was  given,  and 
among  the  auditors  was  Liszt's  early  love, 
now  a  fine-appearing,  elderly  lady,  with  hair 
white  as  snow.  Wagner  was  in  one  of  the 
boxes,  and  all  the  German  court  was  present. 
When  Liszt  came  forward  he  saw  among  his 
listeners  the  white-haired  lady,  whose  face 
caused  him  to  start.  He  did  not  recognize 
her,  but  she  reminded  him  of  something  in 
the  past  which  was  gone  forever. 

"As  his  mind  like  a  lightning  flash  leaped 
across  the  intervening  years,  he  saw  himself 
once  more  strolling  by  her  side;  he  heard  her 
soft  voice  and  looked  into  those  eyes  which 
told  him  a  tale  of  affection  he  hardly  dared  to 
read,  and  yet  which  filled  him  with  inex- 
pressible delight.  As  never  before  he  played 
a  Hungarian  waltz  which  had  been  her  favor- 
ite in  those  early  days,  and  the  auditors  were 
amazed  at  his  execution  and  the  marvelous 
display  of  feeling,  for,  although  he  was  Liszt, 
he  seemed  to  be  playing  better  than  Liszt 
could,  for  his  whole  soul  was  in  his  work. 
How  madly  leaped  the  melody;  how  lightly 
had  tripped  her  little  feet  in  the  old  days; 
how  brightly  had  sparkled  her  glances;  life 
was  a  delirium,  and  youth  was  joy,  action, 
grace,  emotion  and  pleasure !  There  was  sun- 
shine by  day  and  starlight  by  night,  and  amid 
the  splendor  of  nature  two  hearts  were  drawn 
toward  one  another  and  two  hands  were 
clasped  closely,  while  whispered  words  alone 
broke  upon  the  mystic  silence  of  eventime. 
Was  it  a  wonder  that  the  audience  were  spell- 
bound? They  did  not  know  all  the  thoughts 
that  passed  through  the  player's  mind,  but 
the  charm  was  there,  and  they  could  not  but 
be  moved,  their  feelings  finding  expression  in 
tumultuous-applause  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
selection. 

"Although  encores  were  seldom  asked  in 
Germany,  the  audience  positively  refused  to 
let  Liszt  escape.    Wagner  sprang  upon  the 


stage  and  embraced  him  in  true  Teutonic 
fashion.  But  Liszt  refused  to  play.  Then  the 
elderly  lady  took  from  her  neck  the  diamond 
necklace  and  sent  it  on  the  platform  with  a 
note:  'Will  you  not  play  once  more  forme?' 
Liszt  looked  at  the  note  and  then  at  the  neck- 
lace. His  emotion  was  apparent.  He  walked 
over  to  the  piano  and  began  to  improvise. 
The  magic  of  his  music  held  his  listeners 
spellbound— so  soft,  so  tender  and  so  replete 
with  mournful  pathos  were  the  charming 
melodies.  But  only  one  person  could  properly 
interpret  the  delightful  strains.  She  listened, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.  There  were  depicted 
the  scenes  of  their  meetings.  Here  was  the 
rendezvous;  the  wind  whispered  sweetly  in 
the  leaves;  the  fountain  murmured  at  their 
feet;  soft  and  low  were  the  accompanying 
sounds  of  nature  to  their  rapture.  Now  skil- 
fully interwoven  in  the  superb  harmonies 
was  the  simple  melody  of  the  folk-song  she 
used  to  sing!  How  mournful;  how  sad! 

"  'My  mother  loves  me  not; 
/  No  lover  have  I—' 

"It  was  the  song  of  a  peasant,  and  yet  human 
nature  is  the  same  and  the  princess  sang  the 
song  of  the  humble  toiler  on  her  estates.  And 
now  this  other  exquisite  bit  of  melody!  She 
thought  she  had  forgotten  it.  Had  she  not 
asked  of  him  to  tell  her  his  thoughts,  and  was 
not  this  the  answer  in  the  old  days,  and  what 
a  beautiful  lyric  to  affection  it  was!  As 
simple  as  Schubert,  written  when  the  man 
was  nature's  child,  and  not  the  brilliant 
seholarly  abbe,  the  truest  emotions  of  the 
heart,  devoid  of  all  conventionality  and 
affection,  were  apparent.  Near  the  end  Liszt 
played  a  few  gloomy  chords,  and  she  breathed 
with  difficulty,  so  full  of  mournfulness  did 
he  make  the  future,  so  somber  was  his  con- 
ception of  the  lives  of  both!  She  was  in 
despair,  when  suddenly,  like  a  divine  promise, 
he  made  a  skilful  change  and  concluded  with 
a  sweet,  tender  melody  that  was  almost  celes- 
tial, and  which  was  both  forgiveness  and  solace 
to  the  heart  of  his  most  attentive  listener. 
When  Liszt  died  the  necklace  was  found  next 
to  his  heart." 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

If  gloves  be  dipped  in  hot  linseed-oil  it  ren- 
ders them  waterproof,  and  they  are  better 
than  rubber  gloves  to  wear  when  washing 
dishes  or  working  in  the  garden. 

A  new  use  has  been  found  for  potatoes. 
Paint  can  be  made  with  them  in  the  following 
manner:  A  pound  of  potatoes  is  boiled  in 
water  and  afterward  mashed;  then,  being 
diluted  with  water,  they  are  passed  through  a 
fine  sieve,  two  pounds  of  Spanish  white*  and 
two  pounds  of  water  being  added.  A  milk- 
white  color  results.  Various  other  colors  can 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  ochers  and  minerals^ 
The  advantages  of  the  paint  are  cheapness 
and  durability,  as  it  adheres  well  to  wood  or 
plaster  and  does  not  peel. 

Miss  Frances  Johnston,  of  Washington,  is 
one  of  the  most  expert  woman  photographers 
in  the  country,  if  not  the  most.  Previous  to 
takingup  photography,  Miss  Johnston  studied 
art  at  the  Academie  Julien,  in  Paris,  and  so 
brought  an  unusual  training  to  the  exercise  of 
photographic  art.  Miss  Johnston  was  first  to 
make  successful  flash-light  pictures  of  the 
Mammoth  Cave,  after  many  men  had  failed; 
these  pictures  were  taken  especially  for 
Demoresl's  Magazine,  and  published  in  the  June, 
1892,  numfeer.  She  was  chosen  as  assistant  to 
Professor  Smillie,  the  famed  photographer  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  to  prepare  the 
plates  which  constitute  the  government 
record  and  report  of  the  World's  Fair. 


YOU  CAN  GET  A 


VALUABLE 


PREMIUM 


AND 


THIS  PflPEH 

THE  REMAINDER  OF  THIS  YEAR 

FREE 

Any  person  can  have  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  FREE  for  the  REMAINDER 
of  this  year  by  sending:  us  one  YEARLY 
subscriber  at  50  cents. 

Both  the  YEARLY  subscriber  and  the 
person  sending  the  name  (who  gets  the 
paper  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  Free) 
can  EACH  have  their  choice  of  any  ONE 
of  the  following'  premiums : 

People's  Atlas,  Modern  Cook  Book,  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  Silver-plated  Sugar- 
shell,  55  Photographic  Views  of  the 
World's  Fair,  Silver-plated  Butter-knife, 
"Columbus  at  the  Royal  Court  of  Spain." 
See  descriptions  of  premiums  on  pages  18 
and  19. 

Accept  this  offer  at  once,  as  we  reserve 
the  i-ijihl  to  withdraw  it  without  notice. 
The  offer  is  good  now. 

Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


PURE 


.3) 


DON'T  ACCEPT  IMITATIONS. 

THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO.,  CIN'TI. 


W&  if  QUID  PAINTS 


THE   STANDARD   PAINT   FOR   STRUCTURAL  PURP05ES. 

Sample  Card  and  Descriptive. Price  List  free  by  mall. 

H.  W.  JOHNS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY", 

asbestos  Roofing,  Building  Felt,  Steam  Packing,  Boiler  Coverings,  Fire-Proof  Points.  Etc* 
Asbestos  Non-Conducting  and  Electrical  Insulating  Materials. 
•  i        87   MAIDEN   LANE.  HEW  YORK. 

JERSEY  CITY.             CHICAGO.             PHILADELPHIA.             BOSTON.  IfflfiD.OM. 


np. 


Road  Wa  gens 

from  $29.00 
Braggies  from  33.00 
Phaetons  from  60. OO 
Surreys  from  85.00 
Harness    All  prices 

THE  MANUFACTURER 
PER  CENT. 


BUY  OF 


All  Goods  Warranted. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Catalogue  Mailed  Free. 

AND    SAVE  25 


STAR  CARRIAGE  & 


HARNESS  CO., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Mention  where  you  saw, this  advertisement. 


IT  POPS. 

Effervescent,  too. 

Exhilarating,  appetizing. 
Just  the  thing  to  build  up  the 
constitution. 


Hires' 


Rootbeer 


Wholesome  and  strengthening, 
pure  blood,  free  from  boils  or 
carbuncles.  General  good  health 
— results  from  drinking  HIRES' 
Rootbeer  the  year  round. 

Package  makes  five  gallons,  25c. 
Ask  your  druggist  or  grocer  for  it. 
Take  no  other. 

Send  2=cent  stamp  to  the  Charles  E.  Hires 
Co.,  117  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  for  beauti- 
ful picture  cards. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


Alaska  Stove  Lifter. 

NICKEL  PLATED. 

COLD  J^S^^AND^ 

even  if  left  jFaT Price  15c, 
in  lid.   Jffir  at  all  Stove, 

W  Hardware,  and  House  Furnishing 
Dealers,  or  mailed  postpaid  for  30  cts. 

TROY'NICKEL  WORKS,  Troy,  N.Y. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


WALL  PAPER 


rvewnesipms. 

Artistic  effect; 
Harmonious  col. 
orings.  Great 
_  value  tor  little 
money.  100  samples,  Oeilings  and  Borders  to  match,  lOc. 
William  Wallace,  1625  Fine  St..  Philada..  Pa. 


Fora  FIRST-CLASS 
,ou  PNEUMATIC 


$37SAFETY  BICYCLE. 

J.E.Poorman,5w.5th,Cin.O. 


UflCC  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
WITC    IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

Buys  our  2  drawer  walnut  or  oak  Em- 
▼  I  "proved  High  Arm  Slngersewing machine 
_  L  finely  finished,  nickel  plated ,  adapted  to  light 
and  heavy  work;  guaranteed  for  10  Years;  with 
'  Automatic  Bobbin  Winder,  Self-Threading  Cjlin- 
>der  Shuttle,  Self-Setting  Needle  and  a  complete 
Iset  of  Steel  Attaehmento;  shipped  any  whereon 
30  Day's  Trial.  No  money  required  in  advance. 
75,000  now  In  use.  World's  Fair  Medal  awarded  machine  and  attach- 
ments. Buy  from  factory  and  save  dealer's  and  agent's  profits 
rnrr  Cot  This  Out  and  send  to-dayfor  machine  or  large  free 
1  Kb  t  catalogue,  testimonials  and  Glimpses  of  the  World's  Fair. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO.  312  Wabash  Ava.  CHICAGO, ILL. 


A  fine  14k  gold  plated  watch 
and  chain  to  every  reader. 
Cut  this  out  and  send  It  to  us 
with  your  full  name  and  ad- 
dress, and  we  will  send  you 
one  of  these  elegant,  richly 
jeweled  gold  finished  watches 
by  express  for  examination, 
and  if  you  think  it  is  equalin 
appearance  to  any  825.00  gold 
watch,  pay  our  sample  price, 
»3.98,anditis  yours.  We  send 
with  the  watch  our  guarantee 
that  you  can  return  it  at  any 
time  within  one  year  if  not 
satisfactory,  and  if  you  sell 
or  cause  the  sale  of  six  we 
will  give  you  One  Free.  We 
also  sendfreein  same  pack- 
age a  (JOLD  PLATED  CHAIN  and 
en  aru  to  go  with  the  watch. 

CHICAGO  WATCH  QO., 
281  Wabash  Ave., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SOJVlETHIflG  FOR  HOTJiIflG. 

100,000  cakes  of  the  popular 
Cosmo  Buttermilk  Soap  will  be  given 
away  during  the  next  ninety  days, 
with  a  view  of  introducing  the 

flGHlCtiliTUftflli  EPITOJfflST 

into  that  many  more  homes.   This  journal 
is  the  most  popular  and  practical 
Farm,  Garden    and  Household 

paper  published. 

COSP)  BtfTTERjfllltK  SOUP 

is  the  purest  and  best  soap  made 
for  the  toilet;  it  purifies  and  beautifies 
the  skin.   We  will  mail  for  the 

NEXT  fllflETY  BAYS  FREE 

to  any  address,  postage  prepaid, 
one  cake  of  Cosmo  Buttermilk  Soap  (the 
regular  price  of  which  is  20  cents) 
to  any  one  sending  us  20  cents, 
to  pay  for  packing  and  postage,  and  a 
three  months'  trial  subscription  to  the 
Agricultural  Epitomist. 
DCMCMDCD  upon  receipt  of  20  cents 
nUfiUllDLn  we  will  mail  free 
to  any  address,  one  cake  of  Cosmo 
Buttermilk  Soap,  postage  prepaid, 
and  a  three  months'  trial  subscription 
to  the  Agricultural  Epitomist. 
Address  Epitomist  Pub.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


PRINTING  OFFICE  15° 

A  largo  font  of  Type  (ovcr4A)  with  Figures, 
Holder,  Indelible  Ink,  Pad,  Tweezers,  Corkscrew, 
etc. ,  ae  shown  in  cat,  complete  in  neat  case.  Best 
Linen  Marker,  Card  Printer,  etc.  Regular  Price  60c 
Sample  postpaid  for  16c.  to  introduce,  with  Cat- 
alogue of  1000  new  articles.  CAT.  FREE. 
INGERSOLL  &  Bro.65  Cortland  t  St.  N.  YXIty 


fWe  can  put  you  in  the  way  of  making  from  $2ot 
to  $50  weekly,  in  any  locality,  if  you  apply  at 
once;  no  peddling,  women  succeed  as  well  as 
-.men.  No  linmbng,  we  mean  just  what  we 
ly.  Address  at  once  for  full  particulars. 
Man'frs,"  Box  5308,  Boston,  Mass. 


Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

GOLD!  DIAMOND!  PEARL! 

<^  RIOSrGS  FREE  !  I 

Girls, do  you  want  one?  Ifso.send 
us  your  address  and  ta&e  your 
choice,  it  don't  cost  you  a  cent. 
Will  you  agree  to  do  a  tew  hours 
work  showing  our  new  goods  to 
your  friends  !  That  is  all  we  ask. 
State  which  ring  you  want.  All 
solid  gold.  No.  1,  set  with  genuine 
diamond ;  No.  2,with  genuine  pearl ; 
..  „  richly  engraved  band  ring.  Send  NOW,  we  want 
one  girl  in  each  neighborhood.  We  gave  away  over 
15  000  rings  in  past  two  years.  State  size.  Address 
1.  M.  ASSOCIATION,  269  DearbornSt.CiilMBO.UI. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 
U.  S.  CENSUS,  1880,  REPORTS 


35.000  DEATHS 

^CMCERm 


The  IOLA  SANITARIUM 

is  an  institution  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  treat- 
ment of  Cancer,  Tumors  and  all  malignant  growth 
■without  the  use  of  the  knife,  and  effects  a  permanent 
cure  where  the  circumstances  are  at  all  favorable- 
£or  treatment.    References  on  application. 

Address  Dli.  GKO.  DALE,  Iola,  Wisconsin- 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


CATARRH  CURED. 

New  and  Simple  Home  Remedies 

NOSELINE  tablets  For  All. 

An  Infallible  Cure  within  the  reach  of 
every  one.  Catarrh  that  for  years  has 
withstood  every  medicine,  inhalant  and 
climate,  yields  to  a  few  weeks'  treatment. 
Noseline  Truths  and  Treatment  seat 
free  to  those  who  address  at  once, 

NOSELINE  KEMEDY  CO-, 
35  Arcade,       Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


THAOE-MAfiK. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr,  Thompson's  Eye-Water 
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A  LULLABY. 

Close  your  eyelids,  baby  darling, 
Like  soft  clouds  o'er  skies  of  blue. 

All  unseen  the  holy  angels 
Keep  their  watch,  dear,  over  you. 

To  his  couch  in  golden  splendor 
Sinks,  at  last,  the  summer  sun ; 

While  the  twilight,  soft  and  tender, 
Tells  the  day  is  done! 

Lullaby !  Sleep  and  rest, 

Cradled  on  this  faithful  breast! 
Safe  from  life's  storms,  fierce  and  wild, 
Sleep  and  rest,  my  little  child! 
Slumber! 
Lullaby! 

Like  a  bird  that,  tired  of  roaming, 
Seeks  at  eve  its  downy  nest, 

So  my  birdling,  in  the  gloaming, 
Sweetly  sleeps  upon  my  breast! 

Off  to  dreamland  baby's  going- 
Slumber's  silken  sails  unfurled— 

While  night  winds  are  softly  blowing 
O'er  the  silent  world ! 

Lullaby !  Sleep  and  rest, 

Cradled  on  this  faithful  breast! 
Safe  from  life's  storms,  fierce  and  wild, 
Sleep  and  rest,  my  little  child! 
Slumber! 
Lullaby ! 


H 


CHAT. 

air-dressing  still  continues  to 
be  varied.  A  return  to  the 
past  is  attempted  by  but  few. 
Three  very  pretty  styles  of 
wearing  the  hair  are  herewith 
given.  The  adjustment  of 
the  large  knot  must  suit  the  outline  of 
the  head.  With  some  it  is  better  low  on 
the  neck;  with  others  in  the  middle  of 
the  head,  and  still  others  at  the  turn  of 
the  top  of  the  head.  A  nice  quality  of 
curline  used  upon  the  hair  will  preserve  it 
in  curl  and  keep  it  from  coming  out 
during  bad  weather,  as  the  dampness 
affects  some  hair  more-  than  others.  It  is 
very  harmless,  and  can  be  purchased  quite 
reasonably.  No  one  who  is  troubled  with 
the  hair  coming  out  of  curl  should  fail  to 
be  without  it. 

Blazer  suits  of  all  kinds  will  be  worn 
more  than  ever  this  season.  They  are 
much  better  bought  ready-made,  and 
range  in  prices  from  three  to  six  dollars. 
For  business  dresses  they  are  unsurpassed. 
Various  shirt-fronts  and  waists  can  be 
worn  with  them,  which  gives  an  appear- 
ance of  several  dresses. 

Adjustable  lace  fichus  are  made  to  wear 
with  all  dresses.  They  are  preferred  for 
evening  and  dressy  wear. 

The  invalid  back-rest  illustrated  can  be 
appreciated  by  one  who  must  be  confined 
to  bed  for  some  time. 
For  convalescents,  the  arbor-seat  would 


Lace  Fichu. 

be  a  boon,  where  one  could  be  free  from 
drafts  and  still  be  able  to  enjoy  the  fresh 
air.  L.  L.  C. 


WOMEN  AND  THEIR  CLOTHES. 

There  is  nothing  merrier  nor  more  en- 
tertaining than  to  listen  to  a  few  women 
who  are  looking  over  the  "fashion 
page"  of  a  magazine.  I  overheard  their 
chatter  recently,  and  it  was  as  harmless 
gossip  as  the  birds  indulge  in  when  spring 
weather  rouses  them  to  domestic  exertion. 
Indeed,  as  the  several  voices  mingled,  I 
was  reminded  of  the  complimentary  re- 
mark of  a  gentleman  who  was  in  an  ad- 
joining room  to  a  ladies'  reception.  He 
said,  "I  have  heard  the  nightingale  sing  in 
Italy,  but  their  notes  were  less  sweet  than 
the  music  of  women's  voices."  You  see, 
he  was  a  poet. 

But  women's  voices  are  pleasant  when 
they  discuss  the  fashions,  for  the  subject 
cheers  and  animates  them. 

"Here,"  exclaimed  a  young  voice,  "here 
is  a  pointed  overskirt.  Now  I  don't  like 
'em,  but  they're  going  to  be  the  style  and 
I'm  bound  to  have  one.  I  may  not  get  it 
till  spring,  but  ugly  as  they  are,  they're 
the  latest  thing." 

"Nothing's  ugly,  if  it's  fashionable,"  re- 
plied an  older,  less  enthusiastic,  more 
worldy-wise  voice. 

"Well  there,"  cried  another  in  a  gushing 
tone,  "that  skirt  has  three  rows  of  trim- 
ming put  on  to  simulate  an  overskirt." 

"I  hate  things  that  simulate,"  said 
another. 

"Well,  but  I'm  fat  and  don't  wish  to  in- 
crease my  size  with  the  superfluous  drapery 
of  an  overskirt,"  was  the  answer  of  the  one 
who  intended  to  "simulate." 


hesitating  reply,  and  it  was  the  oracle  who 
hesitated. 

"Ah,"  said  a  voice,  in  which  there  was  a 
note  of  sadness,  "I  am  old  enough  to  re- 
member when  all  these  things  were  in 
fashion  before — about  twenty  years  ago!" 

"So  do  I,"  said  another,  gaily  reckless, 
adding  cheerfully,  "Don't  you  wish  we 
were  as  young  now  as  we  were  then?" 

But  if  there  was  much  regret  in  the  an- 
swer, it  was  lost  in  the  cheerful  chatter  in 
which  all  seemed  to  join,  and  as  I  caught 
isolated  words  pertaining  to  women's 
adornment,  I  again  thought  of  the  gentle- 
man's comparison  about  the  nightingales 
in  Italy.  Aunt  Griselda. 


create  it  for  themselves,  but  it  comes  to 
those  who  make  the  happiness  of  others 
their  chief  care;  who  are  willing  to  give 
their  best  of  mind  and  heart  and  body  for 
the  needs  of  humanity,  willing  to  live,  suf- 
fer and  toil  for  the  best  good  of  others  in 
patient  silence  and  without  a  thought  of 
self.  It  may  be  a  weary  struggle,  a  long 
waiting,  but  happiness  comes  at  last — not 
the  glittering  gem  of  your  girlhood  visions, 


FREE  TO  INVALID  LADIES. 

A  lady  who  suffered  for  years  with  uterine  troubles, 
displacements]  leucorrhea  and  other  irregularities, 
finally  found  a  safe  and  simple  home  treatment  that 
completely  cured  her  without  the  aid  of  medical  at- 
tendance. She  will  send  it  free  with  full  instructions 
how  to  use  it  to  any  suffering  woman  who  will  send  her 
uame  and  addreBS  to  Mrs.  D.L.Ormu,  South  Beud.Ind. 


Invalid  Back-rest. 

The  worldly-wise  voice  said  oracularly : 
"Only  tall,  slender  women  should  wear 
any  kind  of  an  overskirt." 

"And  leave  us  little  women  out  of  fash- 
ion?" asked  dumpling. 

"Oh,  you  see  there  are  other  styles,"  was 
the  encouraging  reply.  "Just  as  many 
plain  skirts  as  trimmed.  Here  is  one  with 
only  a  narrow,  full  ruffle  at  the  bottom,  al- 
ways a  pretty  way,  it  makes  the  feet 
look  dainty.  Here  is  one  cut  up  in  van- 
dykes,  with  fans  set  on.  Here  is  one  with 
a  lace  ruffle  put  on  in  a  spiral  direction  so 
as  to  go  around  twice  and  end  with  ribbon 
bo-nfe." 

"Oh,  Iamso  glad,"said  one,  "that  berthas 
and  big  sleeves  continue  in  fashion.  If  I 
allowed  myself  to  admit  the  unlucky 
truth,  I  should  have  to  call  myself 
scraggy  and  hollow«chested.  But  I 
choose  to  give  my  defects  a  flattering 
name,  so  1  call  myself  'willowy,'  and 
willowy  women  need  berthas  and  big 
sleeves." 

"The  children's  fashions  are  very 
pretty  and  graceful,  and  so  easily 
made,"  said  a  sweet,  motherly  voioe. 
"These  dear  little  dresses  of  th6  Mother- 
Hubbard  style — or  is  it  better  to  call  them 
Empire?  There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  i 
idea  of  poor,  old  dame  Hubbard  and  the 
Empress  Josephine,  but  anyway,  these 
pretty  fancy  yokes,  puffed  sleeves  and 
plain,  full  skirts  are  a  joy  to  the  moth- 
ers who  make  them  and  the  little  daugh- 
ters who  wear  them.  Then  the  older 
girls  in  school,  how  glad  I  am  that 
fashion  has  made  simplicity^)  desir- 
able." 

"Do  you  think  these  'ripple  basques' 
suitable  for  a  stout  figure?"  asked  a 
somewhat  hoarse  voice. 
The  oracle  said : 
"They  tend  to  give  an  effect  of  slender- 
ness  if  the  waist  is  continued  below  the 
waist  line,  slightly  pointed  before  and 
behind,  and  the  ripples  fitted  on  very 
neatly." 

"Do  you  really  believe  overskirts  will  be 
popular?"  was  said  in  a  most  appealing 
tone. 

"Well— um— m— I  can't  be  sure,"  was  the 


YOUNG  WIVES. 

I  wonder  if  there  is,  or  ever  has  been,  a 
young  wife  who  has  not  said  to  herself  at 
some  time  since  her  wedding 
day,  "Why  is  it  that  I  am  not  as 
happy  as  it  seems  to  me  I  ought 
to  be — as  I  expected  to  be  when 
I  was  married  ?  I  have  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  a  comfortable 
home,  and  John  is  not  more 
fault-finding  than  the  average 
man,  yet  in  my  heart  I  am  con- 
tinually conscious  of  a  great 
longing  for  such  happiness  as  I 
once  imagined  I  should  find  in 
married  life.  Is  it  my  own  fault 
that  I  have  not  found  it?" 

My  dear  sister,  let  me  say  a 
few  words  to  you  from  my  own 
experience  and  belief.  In  the 
first  place,  I  do  not  believe  any  bride 
ever  realized  her  bridal  dreams,  because 
such  dreams  are  always  peopled  by  crea- 
tures of  perfection,  while  the  real,  every- 
day existence  deals  only  with  humanity 
— plain,  matter-of-fact  men  and  women, 
with  all  the  frailties  and  follies  in- 
cident to  mankind,  the  natural  out- 
growth of  our  carnality.  Not  long  ago, 
while  enjoying  a  little 
"heart  talk"  with  a  dear 
friend  who  had  been  mar- 
ried about  ten  years,  she 
said  to  me  with  great  ear- 
nestness : 

"Words  cannot  express 
my  regret  that  I  ever  mar- 
ried." 

"Why,"  I  questioned, 
"are  you  not  happy?" 

"No,"  she  replied,  "I  am 
not.  I  would  not  have  you 
think,"  she  went  on  quick- 
ly, "that  I  blame  Fred,  for  I  do  not;  he  is  as 
kind  to  me  as  other  men  are  to  their  wives, 
but  when  I  began  my  married  life  my 
ideals  were  not  true  ones— they  were  far 
too  lofty.  I  expected  to  find  nearly  all 
Christian  virtues  embodied  in  one  creation, 
and  my  spirit  suffered  many  chilling  dis- 
appointments before  I  fully  realized 
that  humanity  is  only  a  conglomer- 
ation of  natural  and  inherited  weak- 
nesses. There  is  no  exception,  for  we 
are  all  born  of  one  father,  Adam.  I 
should  have  waited  until  actual  con- 
tact with  actual  people  had  dispelled 
my  illusions  and  given  me  just  views 
of  every -day  life.  If  I  had  done  so  I 
should  have  expected  little  and  might 
have  found  much.  As  it  is,  I  thought 
to  pluck  apples  of  paradise,  and  lo,  I 
have  grasped  nothing  but  Dead-sea 
fruit!" 

What  a  sad 
feeling  her 
words  gave 
me,  yet  I  could 
not  advise  her ; 
I  could  only 
give  her  love 
and  silen  t 
sympathy, 
knowing  that 
she  was  in  the 
hands  of  the 
Divine  Teach- 
er, and  that 
life's  great  les- 
son-book was 
unfolding  its 
pages  before 
her;  that  she 
alon  e  m  ust 

master  its  contents  little  by  little,  day 
after  day,  in  heaviness  of  spirit  and 
anguish  of  soul,  perhaps,  for  knowledge 
and  sorrow  are  twin  sisters,  and  ever 
go  hand  in  hand ;  but  wisdom  once  gained 
brings  with  it  perfect  joy.  If  we  could 
only  begin  our  married  lives  with  the 
knowledge  already  gained — which  will 
eventually  come  to  us  after  what  depths 
of  soul  bitterness — that  happiness  never 
comes  to  those  who  pursue  it  or  try  to 


Lace  Fichu. 

perhaps,  but  the  pure  pear^  of  perfect 

peace.                         Linnette  Linn. 
 «  —  ♦  

RECIPES. 

Celery  Soup.— Cook  two  small  heads  of 
celery  (from  which  the  green  leaves  have 
been  removed)  for  forty -five  minutes  in  a 
quart  of  water  in  which  a  chicken  or  leg 
of  veal  has  been  boiled.  Boil  a  pint  of 
milk,  half  an  onion  and  a  sprig  of  parsley 
together.  Mix  two  even  tablespoonf  uls  of 
flour  with  four  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  milk 
and  add  to  boiling  milk;  cook  ten  min- 
utes. Mash  celery  in  the  water  in  which 
it  has  been  cooked  and  stir  into  boiling 
milk;  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Strain  and  serve 
at  once.  A  cupful  of  cream  added  just 
after  the  soup  is  put  into  the  tureen  is  a 
great  improvement. 

Strawberry  Glace.— Take  some  big 
strawberries,  ripe  but  firm,  and  hull  them. 
Then  mix  two  cupf  uls  of  granulated  sugar 
with  a  little  less  than  one  cupful  of  cold 
water.  Put  the  mixture  on  a  hot  fire  and 
let  it  boil  hard  without  stirring,  until  a 
spoonful  dropped  into  cold  water  crystal- 
lizes to  the  brittle  point  immediately.  Now 
take  it  off  the  fire  and  pour  it  into  cups, 
previously  warmed  in  the  oven.  Dip  the 
strawberries  one  by  one  into  this  hot  solu- 
tion as  quickly  as  possible,  fishing  them 
out  with  forks  and  laying  them  on  greased 


Hair-dressing. 

tin  pans.  The  briefest  sort  of  an  immer- 
sion will  be  sufficient  to  give  each  berry 
the  desired  coating  of  sugar  candy. 
Finally,  set  the  pans  on  the  ice  in  the 
refrigerator,  and  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
cold  it  will  be  ready  to  eat.  Perhaps 
"gobble"  would  be  a  more  appropriate 
word,  considering  the  eagerness  with 
which  such  strawberry  glaces  are  usually 
consumed.  In  very  truth  they  are  not 
rivaled  by  any  other  kind  of  sugar  plums, 
as  you  will  yourself  confess  if  you  will  try 
them.  Malaga  grapes  and  nuts  as  well  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
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KNIT  LACE  AND  INSERTION. 

WHEEL  AND  DIAMOND  LACE. 

Abbreviations.— K,  knit;  n,  narrow; 
si,  slip;  st,  stitch  or  stitches;  o,  over;  oo, 
over  twice;  p,  purl  or  seam;  tog,  together; 
%  repeat.  And  every  other  row,  repeat  the 
same  as  the  first  row  to  *  ;  such  as  the 
third,  fifth  and  seventh  rows,  etc.,  then 
continue  on  with  the  row,  alter  repeat, 
that  you  are  knitting. 

Cast  on  33  st,  knit  across  plain. 

First  row — SI  1,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  (oo,  p  2  tog) 
three  times,  k  2,  o,  n,  *,  k  10,  o,  k  2,  (oo,  p  2 
tog)  three  times. 

Second  and  thirtieth  rows— Oo,  p  2  tog 
three  times,  k  17,  (oo,  p  2  tog)  three  times, 
k5. 

Third  row— Repeat,  k  2,  n,  oo,  n,  k  5,  o, 
k  2,  (oo,  p  2  tog)  three  times. 

Fourth  and  twenty-eighth  rows— Oo,  p  2 
tog  three  times,  k  10,  pi,  k  7,  (oo,  p  2  tog) 
three  times,  k  5. 

Fifth  row— Repeat,  n,  oo,  n,  n,  oo,  n,  k  4, 
o,  k  2,  (oo,  p  2  tog)  three  times. 

Sixth  and  twenty-sixth  rows — Oo,  p  2 
tog  three  times,  k  9,  p  1,  k  3,  p  1,  k  5,  (oo,  p 
2  tog)  three  times,  k  5. 

Seventh  row — Repeat,  k  2,  n,  oo,  n,  k  7, 
o,  k  2,  (oo,  p  2  tog)  three  times. 

Eighth  and  twenty-fourth  rows — Oo,  p  2 
tog  three  times,  k  12,  p  1,  k  7,  (oo,  p  2  tog) 
three  times,  k  5. 

Ninth  row— Repeat,  n,  oo,  n,  n,  oo,  n,  k  6, 
o,  k2,  (oo,  p  2  tog)  three  times. 

Tenth  and  twenty-second  rows— Oo,  p  2 
tog  three  times,  k  11,  pi,  k  3,  p  1,  k  5,  (oo, 
p  2  tog)  three  times,  k  5. 

Eleventh  row— Repeat,  k  2,  h,  oo,  n,  k  3, 
n,  oo,  n,  k  2,  o,  k  2,  (oo,  p  2  tog)  three 
times. 

Twelfth  and  twentieth  rows— Oo,  p  2  tog 
three  times,  k  7,  p  1,  k  6,  p  1,  k  7,  (oo,  p  2 
tog)  three  times,  k  5. 

Thirteenth  row— Repeat,  k  7,  n,  oo,  n,  n, 
oo,  n,  k  1,  o,  k  2,  (oo,  p  2  tog)  three  times. 

Fourteenth  and  eighteenth  rows— Oo,  p  2 
tog  three  times,  k  6,  p  1,  k  3,  p  1,  k  12,  (oo, 
p  2  tog)  three  times,  k  5. 

Fifteenth  row— Repeat,  k  5,  n,  oo,  n,  n, 
oo,  n,  n,  oo,  n,  o,  k  2,  (oo,  p  2  tog)  three 
times.  • 

Sixteenth  row— Oo,  p  2  tog  three  times, 
k  5,  p  1,  k  3,  p  1,  k  3,  p  1,  k  10,  (oo,  p  2  tog) 
three  times,  k  5. 

Seventeenth  row — Repeat,  k  7,  n,  oo,  n, 
n,  oo,  n,  n,  o,  n,  k  1,  (oo,  p  2  tog)  three 
times. 

Nineteenth  row — Repeat,  k  2,  n,  oo,  n, 
k  3,  n,  oo,  n,  k  1,  n,  o,  n,  k  1,  (oo,  p  2  tog) 
three  times. 

Twenty-first  row— Repeat,  n,  oo,  n,  n, 
oo,  n,  k  5,  n,  o,  n,  k  1,  (oo,  p  2  tog)  three 
times. 

• 

Twenty-third  row — Repeat,  k  2,  n,  oo,  n, 
k  6,  n,  o,  n,  k  1,  (oo,  p  2  tog)  three  times. 

Twenty-fifth  row— Repeat,  n,  oo,  n,  n, 
oo,  n,  k  3,  n,  o,  n,  k  1,  (oo,  p  2  tog)  three 
titties. 

Twenty-seventh  row — Repeat,  k  2,  n,  oo, 
ii,  k  4,  n,  o,  n,  k  1,  (oo,  p  2  tog)  three  times. 

Twenty-ninth  row — Repeat,  k  9,  n,  o,  n, 
k  1,  (oo,  p  2  tog)  three  times/ 

Thirty-first  row— Repeat,  k  8,  n,  o,  n,  k  1, 
(oo,  p  2  tog)  three  times. 

Thirty-second  row— Oo,  p  2  tog  three 
times,  k  16,  (oo,  p  2  tog)  three  times,  k  5. 

Repeat  from  the  first  row  for  the  length 
required. 


twice,  k  2,  o,  n,  *  k  5,  (n,  oo,  n)  three  times, 
k  5,  *  n,  o,  k  2,  (oo,  p  2  tog)  twice,  k  1,  n, 
o, k  2.  t 

Second  row— K  5,  (oo,  p  2  tog)  twice,  k  11, 
p  1,  k  3,  p  1,  k  3,  p  1,  k  10,  (oo,  p  2  tog) 
twice,  k  5. 

Third  and  fifteenth  rows— Repeat,  k  7, 
n,  oo,  n,  n,  oo,  n,  k  7 ;  repeat 
from  *. 

Fourth  and  sixteenth 
rows — K  5,  (oo,  p  2  tog) 
twice,  k  13,  p  1,  k  3,  p  1,  k  12, 
(oo,  p  2  tog)  twice,  k  5. 

Fifth  and  thirteenth  rows 
—Repeat,  k  2,  n,  oo,  n,  k  3, 
n,  oo,  n,  k  3,  n,  oo,  n,  k  2; 
repeat. 

Sixth  and  fourteenth 
rows— K  5,  (oo,  p  2  tog) 
twice,  k  8,  p  1,  k  6,  p  1,  k  6, 
p  1,  k  7,  (oo,  p  2  tog)  twice, 
k5. 

Seventh  and  eleventh 
rows— Repeat,  n,  oo,  n,  n, 
oo,  n,  k  6,  n,  oo,  n,  n,  oo,  n ; 
repeat  from  the  second  *  of 
first  row. 

Eighth  and  twelfth  rows 
— K  5,  (oo,  p  2  tog)  twice, 
k6,pl,k  3,pl,k9,pl,k3, 
p  1,  k  5,  (oo,  p  2  tog)  twice, 
k5. 

Ninth  row — Repeat,  k  2, 
n,  oo,  n,  k  10,  n,  oo,  n,  k  2; 
repeat. 

Tenth  row— K  5,  (oo,  p  2  tog)  iwice,  k  8, 
p  1,  k  13,  p  1,  k  7,  (oo,  p  2  tog)  twice,  k  5. 

Repeat  from  the  first  row  for  length 
required.  Ella  MoCowen. 


tion.  For  this,  a  shallow,  tight-fitting  box 
about  three  feet  long  by  eighteen  inches 
wide  should  be  used.  Legs  should  be 
placed  at  the  lower  corners  of  the  box,  to 
raise  it  to  the  desired  height  to  suit  the 
size  of  the  children.  The  box  should  be 
filled  with  sand  to  within  about  three 


INSTRUCTIVE  AMUSEMENTS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

When  the  little  ones  are  of  necessity 
confined  to  the  house,  the  subject  of  their 


Knit  Lace, 
wheel  and  diamond  insertion. 
Every  other  row  repeat  the  same  as  the 
first  row  to  the  first  *,  then  on  with  the 
row,  after  repeat,  you  are  knitting.  Re- 
peat then  from  the  second  *  in  the  first 
row  throughout  the  row. 
fast  on  48  st;  knit  across  plain. 
First  row — SI  1,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  (oo,  p  2  tog) 


Knit  Insertion. 

amusement  is  one  of  great  importance.  If 
such  games  and  occupations  can  be  select- 
ed that  will  develop  and  instruct  as  well 
as  amuse,  so  much  the  better. 

Building  is  fascinating 
to  most  children .  It  trains 
eyes  and  hands,  develops 
the  sense  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, and  strengthens  the 
child's  judgment.  For 
the  purpose,  blocks  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes, 
made  of  either  wood  or 
stone,  can  be  bought  from 
any  kindergarten  supply 
house.  These  building- 
blocks  are  accompanied 
by  numerous  drawings 
and  designs,  so  plain  that 
even  a  young  child  Jhas 
no  difficulty  in  following 
them.  From  these  de- 
signs, beautiful  cathe- 
drals, forts,  bridges  and 
other  buildings  can  be 
constructed.  As  the  cube 
is  the  unit  of  all  measure 
for  building-blocks,  they 
can  be  home-made,  and 
will  answer  reasonably  well,  by  sawing 
pine  lumber  into  cubes,  half  cubes  and 
other  shapes.  But  if  one  can  afford  to 
spend  from  one  to  five  dollars  for  the 
kindergarten  blocks,  they  will  be  found 
much  more  satisfactory. 

In  a  box  of  sand  there  are  unlimited 
possibilities  for  enjoyment  and  instruc- 


Arbor-seat. 

inches  of  the  top.  Here  may  the  elements 
of  geography  and  arithmetic  be  uncon- 
sciously learned.  By  furnishing  the  little 
folks  with  scales  and  a  few  measures — 
pint,  quart  and  gallon — and  a  box  of  toy 
money,  the  dry  sand  can  be  measured  or 
weighed  out,  and  sold  as  sugar,  salt  or 
flour,  as  the  little  ones  see  fit,  and  paid  for 
with  the  toy  money.  Thus  will  be  gotten 
an  adequate  idea  of  measures,  weights  and 
money ;  also,  how  to  recognize  the  differ 
ent  pieces  of  money,  properly  make 
change  and  arrive  at  the  value  of  an  article 
Toy  money  that  resembles  real  money, 
but  is  made  of  pasteboard,  can  be  bought 
in  all  denominations  from  one  cent  to  a 
twenty -dollar  gold  piece,  for  twenty-five 
cents.  The  sand  can  be  shaped  to  repre 
sent  mountains,  peaks,  passes,  valleys, 
capes,  isthmuses,  and  by  the  use  of  water, 
oceans,  bays,  rivers,  straits.  Also,  by 
means  of  toothpicks,  villages  can  be  built 
up,  and  fences  be  made,  either  picket  or 
zigzag  to  represent  rail  fence.  This  min- 
iature village  can  be  peopled,  by  cutting 
pictures  from  catalogues,  pasting  them  on 
cardboard,  with  a  strip  of  cardboard  at  the 
back,  easel  fashion,  to  enable  the  "people" 
to  stand  up.  Animals  for  the  village  can 
be  supplied  in  the  same  way. 

Dissected  maps  or  pictures  are  interest- 
ing. These  can  also  be  bought,  or  can  be 
made  by  pasting  maps  or  pictures  on  card- 
board and  dividing  the  maps  at  the  boun- 
dary lines,  and  the  pictures  as  one  chooses. 
The  children's  work  is  to  put  them  to- 
gether as  they  were  originally. 

A  few  small  tools  (saw,  hammer,  plane, 
square,  rule),  nails  and  soft  lumber  will  be 
found  enjoyable  by  the  children,  as  well 
as  accustoming  them  to  the  use  of  tools — a 
great  advantage.  Even  a  small  child  likes 
to  drive  nails  in  soft  lumber. 

The  pasting  of  pictures  in  scrap-books 
gives  pleasure.  These  scrap-books  can  be 
made  of  bright-colored  silesia  with  pinked 
edges,  and  a  cardboard  back  covered  with 
silesia.  A  mother  whose  little  daughter 
had  a  great  love  for  pictures,  took  advan- 
tage of  this  taste  to  early  develop  her 
moral  nature  and  instruct  her  in  literature. 
So  she  collected  from  magazines  and  else- 
where pictures  of  noted  places,  and  of  peo- 
ple who  had  become  famous  for  their  great 
or  good  deeds.  These  pictures  were  ar- 
ranged by  the  child  in  its  scrap-book. 
When  the  "children's  hour"  came,  the 
scrap-book  was  brought  out  and  a  picture 
selected,  about  which  mama  or  an  older 
child  gave  an  interesting  account  suited  to 
the  child's  understanding.  If  the  picture 
under  consideration  was  the  mosque  of  St. 
Sophia,  its  cost,  object,  material  of  con- 
struction and  date  of  building  were  given ; 
if  Joan  d'  Arc  was  the  picture  of  the 
evening,  her  heroism  and  its  results  were 
told;  if  Longfellow  was  selected,  a  history 
of  his  life  and  a  few  extracts  from  his 
poems  were  read  and  explained;  if  the 
"White  City"  was  discussed,  some  of  the 
most  interesting  things  seen  there  were 
described. 

An  occupation  that  is  of  no  educational 
value,  but  which  the  children  greatly  like, 
is  blowing  soap-bubbles.  By  preparing 
the  suds  in  the  following  manner,  they 
can.be  blown  to  one  foot  in  diameter  and 
strong  enough  not  to  break  when  floated 
to  the  floor:  Take  a  piece  of  white  castile 
soap  an  inch  square,  cut  it  into  a  cupful  of 
warm  water,  after  which  add  a  teaspoonful 
of  glycerin.  To  make  pink  bubbles,  add 
some  strawberry-juice  to  the  suds;  or  to 
make  yellow  bubbles,  add  a  little  orange- 
juice.  Clean  clay  pipes  should  be  used 
with  which  to  blow  the  bubbles. 

Sophia  N.  R.  Jenkins. 


RUN  DOWN  BY  A  LOADED  HAND-CAR. 


D.  t.  ailyn  meets  with  a  serious  accident— 
his  escape,  sickness  and  recovery- 
pluck,  PARALYSIS— A  RAILROAD'S 
INGRATITUDE. 

(From  the  Wallace,  Neb.,  Herald.) 

Last  summer  Mr.  D.  T.  Allyn,  of  this 
place,  worked  for  the  B.  &  M.  R.  R.,  as  a 
section  hand,  on  the  section  extending  east 
from  Tecumseh,  the  county  seat  of  Johnson 
county,  Nebraska.  On  the  2d  day  of  July 
he  met  with  an  accident  that  nearly  cost 
him  his  life.  He  and  five  other  men  were 
working  a  hand-car  in  front  of  which  was  a 
push-car.  Mr.  Allyn  was  standing  on  the 
front  part  of  the  car,  with  his  back  towards 
the  direction  in  which  the  car  was  being 
run.  Just  as  the  two  cars  came  together, 
the  foreman  ordered  him  to  step  from  the 
car  on  which  they  were  riding  onto  the 
push-car,  and  at  the  same  time  signaled  an- 
other of  the  men  to  apply  the  brake,  which 
slackened  their  speed  enough  to  cause  a  gap 
of  a  few  feet  between  the  cars. 

In  stepping  back  to  comply  with  the 
order  he  fell  upon  his  back  in  the  middle 
of  the  railroad  track,  and  the  car,  with  its 
load  of  five  men,  tools  and  water  keg,  in 
all  weighing  fully  a  ton,  passing  over  him. 
A  rod  on  the  under  side  of  the  car  caught 
his  feet  and  doubled  him  up  so  that  his 
feet  struck  his  face.  As  he  rolled  over,  the 
bull-wheel  struck  his  back  and  inflicted 
the  injury  that  came  so  near  proving  fatal. 
The  car  was  raised  from  the  rails  and 
thrown  off  the  track. 

He  was  carried  to  town  and  Dr.  Snyder, 
the  B.  &  M.  R.  R.  surgeon  at  Tecumseh,  was 
summoned.  Afterwards  Dr.  C.  C.  Gafford, 
Dr.  Yoden  and  Dr.  Waters,  all  of  Wymore, 
Neb.,  were  called  in  consultation,  but  they 
could  afford  no  relief.  About  the  1st  of 
October  he  became  paralyzed  from  his  waist 
down.  The  sense  of  feeling  entirely  left 
his  legs,  which  became  drawn  one  across 
the  other.  Dr.  Livingston,  of  Plattsmouth, 
Neb.,  the  head  physician  of  the  B.  &  M.  R. 
R.  system,  was  summoned  to  treat  the  case, 
but  finally  informed  his  patient  that  he 
could  not  live  to  see  July,  1893.  He  had  not 
the  means  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  lawsuit 
against  the  railroad  company,  but  the  com- 
pany's attorneys  very  willingly  compro- 
mised the  claim  for  damages  by  paying 
him  $2,000.  His  condition  continued  to 
grow  worse,  the  excruciating  pain  in  his 
back  never  ceasing,  until  upon  the  recom- 
mendation and  by  the  request  of  a  lady 
friend,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Swan,  of  Tecumseh,  Neb., 
he  began  taking  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People. 
To  the  Herald  reporter  he  said,  "I  had  no 
more  faith  in  them  than  I  would  have  had 
in  eating  a  handful  of  dirt."  He  commenced 
taking  the  pills  on  the  2d  day  of  February, 
taking  one  after  each  meal,  and  in  ten  days' 
time,  to  his  surprise  and  intense  delight, 
the  pain  began  to  leave  him.  For  seven 
months  he  had  suffered  continuously,  and 
his  joy  when  relief  came  can  be  imagined 
but  not  described.  He  continued  taking 
the  Pink  Pills  until  the  fore  part  of  May. 
About  the  middle  of  March  he  could  go 
about  his  ordinary  work  without  any  in- 
convenience. He  considers  himself  entirely 
cured  and  feels  as  well  as  he  ever  did,  ex- 
cept that  his  back  is  not  as  strong  as  it  was 
before  he  was  hurt. 

This  spring  he  moved  onto  a  farm  twelve 
miles  southwest  of  Wallace,  where  he  has 
planted  a  good  crop  of  corn  and  is  doing  all 
his  work  without  any  hired  help.  Should 
any  one  doubt  the  statement  herein  made, 
they  are  invited  to  see  him  personally  or 
write  to  him,  and  address  him  at  Wallace, 
Neb.  He  is  thankful  for  what  Pink  Pills 
have  done  for  him,  and  is  willing  to  go  to 
some  trouble  to  let  others  know  of  their 
wonderful  curative  properties. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills,  it  seems,  con- 
tain in  a  condensed  form  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  give  new  life  and  richness  to 
the  blood,  and  restore  shattered  nerves. 
They  are  an  unfailing  specific  for  such  dis- 
eases as  locomotor  ataxia,  partial  paralysis, 
St.  Vitus?  dance,  sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheu- 
matism, nervous  headache,  the  after  effects 
of  the  grippe,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  pale 
and  sallow  complexions,  that  tired  feeling 
resulting  from  nervous  prostration ;  all  dis- 
eases resulting  from  vitiated  humors  in  the 
blood,  such  as  scrofula,  chronic  erysipelas, 
etc.  They  are  also  a  specific  for  troubles 
peculiar  to  females,  such  as  suppressions, 
irregularities,  and  all  forms  of  weakness. 
They  build  up  the  blood  and  restore  the 
glow  of  health  to  pale  or  sallow  cheeks.  In 
men  they  effect  a  radical  cure  in  all  cases 
arising  from  mental  worry,  overwork,  or 
excesses  of  whatever  nature. 

These  Pills  are  manufactured  by  the  Dr. 
Williams'  Medicine  Company,  Schenectady 
N.  Y.,  and  Brockville,  Ont.,  and  are  sold  in 
boxes  at  50  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for 
§2.50,  and  are  never  sold  in  bulk. 
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HOME  TOPICS. 

Memoby  Helps. — I  do  not 
know  but  there  may  be  some 
housekeepers  who  do  not 
need  anything  to  jog  their 
memories,  but  I  have  found 
a  slate  in  the  pantry  a 
great  help.  Often  we  think  of  something 
which  needs  to  be  done,  but  cannot  be  at- 
tended to  just  at  that  time,  and  perhaps 
when  the  leisure  comes  the  duty  has 
slipped  from  our  mind.  Housekeepers 
living  in  the  country,  who  cannot  send  to 
the  grocery  every  day,  frequently  make 
up  their  list  of  groceries  in  a  hurry  and 
find,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  some  impor- 
tant article  has  been  omitted,  and  they 
must  either  do  without  for  a  week  or  more 
or  borrow  of  a  neighbor.  A  slate  with  a 
pencil  tied  to  it,  hung  in  some  convenient 
place,  would  prevent  much  inconvenience 
of  this  kind. 

Home-made  Awnings. — Where  there  is 
a  window  not  shaded  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  it  is  necessary  to  invent  some 
kind  of  a  screen  to  keep  the  sunshine  out. 
If  vines  are  used,  they  should  not  be  close 
to  the  window,  or  they  will  keep  out  air 
as  well  as  sunshine.  If  a  hood  is  put  at 
the  top  of  the  window  and  the  vines 
trained  to  the  edge  of  that,  they  will  let 
the  air  circulate  and  still  keep  the  sun  out. 

Cheap  awnings  can  be  made  at  home  that 
will  answer  the  purpose  nearly  as  well  as 
those  costing  several  dollars  a  window. 
Buy  wide-striped  bed-ticking,  allowing  a 
yard  and  a  half  for  each  window,  and  scal- 
lop and  bind  one  end  of  each  with  red  or 
blue  braid.  Make  a  frame  by  nailing  a 
strip  of  board,  about  twenty  inches  long 
and  two  inches  wide,  to  each  side  of  the 
window-casing,  about  the  middle  of  the 
window,  and  another  strip  as  long  as  the 
window  is  wide  across  the  ends  of  these. 
The  upper  end  of  the  awning  is  tacked  to 
the  top  of  the  window-casing,  and  then  it 
is  stretched  tightly  over  the  projecting 
frame  and  tacked  to  the  cross-piece,  letting 
about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  the  scalloped 
end  hang  down. 

Hasty  Words.— When  worried  and  tired 
with  a  complication  of  cares  and  duties, 
we  are  often  prone  to  feel  provoked  at 
trifles;  but  much  pain  to  others  and  many 
heartaches  to  ourselves  would  be  spared  if 
we  could  put  a  guard  upon  our  lips  and 
remember  that  "silence  is  golden."  Why 
should  we  put  the  annoyance  we  feel  into 
words  which  may  wound  the  heart  of  an- 
other like  a  poisoned  arrow?  If  we  speak 


greater  power  to  wound.  Letters  once 
written  and  sent  away  cannot  be  recalled, 
and  instead  of  bearing  angry,  bitter 
thoughts,  should  only  be  messengers  of 
love  and  peace.  Maida  McL. 
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when  we  feel  the  impulse  of  anger,  we  are 
almost  certain  to  say  words  that  we  shall 
regret.  Mothers,  most  of  all,  need  to 
guard  against  hasty  speech.  It  is  so  easy 
to  misunderstand  a  little  child,  so  easy  to 
grieve  little  ones  who  are  forbidden  to 
answer  back,  and  to  leave  them  filled  with 
a  sense  of  pain  and  injustice,  which  will 
be  indelibly  stamped  on  their  plastic 
memory. 

Above  all  things,  never  write  a  letter 
when  you  are  moody  or  irritated.  A  hasty 
word  spoken  may  be  forgiven  by  the 
friend  who  knows  the  circumstances  and 
can  make  allowance  for  overwrought 
nerves,  but  the  written  word  seems  so 
much  more  cruel  and  to  hold  so  much 


MONEY-MAKING  FOR  FARMERS'  WIVES. 

Second  Papee. 

Following  the  sale  of  home-made  cheese 
and  of  greens — or  rather,  about  the  same 
time — comes  the  sale  of  vegetable  plants. 
The  majority  of  persons  living  in  town 
who  make  garden,  and  a  great  many  in 
the  country,  buy  cabbage,  tomato,  celery, 
cauliflower  or  pepper  plants  rather  than 
go  to  the  trouble  of  raising  them.  Al- 
though one  could  not  make  a  fortune  rais- 
ing such  plants  for  sale,  one  could  sell 
several  dollars'  worth  (even  at  five  cents  a 
dozen  plants,  but  the  very  early  varieties 
should  bring  ten  cents  a  dozen),  and  as 
"monie  a  mickle  makes  a  muckle,"  it 
would  be  good  pay  for  the  money  invested 
in  seeds  and  the  time  consumed  in  the 
care  of  plants.  In  order  to  sell  as  many  as 
possible,  several  weeks  before  they  will 
be  needed  one  should  consult  the  grocer 
as  to  the  amount  he  usually  has  had  calls 
for,  and  arrange  with  him  to  sell  them. 

Only  seeds  of  well-known  varieties 
should  be  planted,  and  the  name  plainly 
marked  on  the  box,  so  that  customers  may 
know  just  what  they  are  buying.  Of 
course,  it  would  be  wise  to  raise  both  early 
and  late  varieties  of  cabbage  and  tomato 
plants,  putting  the  early  ones  on  sale  as 
soon  as  it  is  at  all  seasonable.  A  good  way 
is  to  plant  the  seed  in  rather  shallow 
boxes,  as  large  as  can  conveniently  be 
handled,  and  when  the  plants  are  ready 
for  sale,  carry  the  boxes  to  the  grocer  and 
let  him  remove  the  plants  as  needed.  The 
boxes  should  be  removed  and  full  ones 
put  in  their  place  as  often  as  necessary. 

If  one  has  a  list  of  regular  customers  for 
other  things,  they  could  probably  sell  sev- 
eral dozen  extra  plants  to  them,  in  addition 
to  those  left  with  the  grocer.  Then,  if  one 
lives  on  a  much-traveled  road,  a  sign 
announcing  that  certain  plants  are  for  sale, 
will  bring  many  other  customers.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  well  to  put  this  sign  up  quite 
early,  for  some  who  usually  raise  their 
awn  plants  would  not  do  so  if  they  knew 
they  could  buy  reliable  plants  of  certain 
varieties. 

Where  sweet  potatoes  can  be  cultivated, 
the  raising  of  these  plants  is  very  profit- 
able. I  know  of  one  family  living  in  the 
edge  of  town  that  sold  over  one  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  sweet-potato  plants  one 
spring,  the  only  expense  being  nine  dol- 
lars for  potatoes  for  seed.  Would  any 
other  business  pay  such  a  profit  on  the 
money  invested?  I  have  forgotten  the 
exact  dimensions  of  the  plant  bed,  but  as 
nearly  as  I  can  remember,  it  was  about 
four  feet  wide  and  perhaps  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  long.  An  excavation  was  made 
to  the  depth  of  about  two  and  one  half 
feet,  then  about  a  foot  and  a  half  of  fresh 
manure  from  the  stable  was  put  evenly 
over  the  bottom  of  the  cavity;  this  was  to 
provide  warmth,  making,  as  it  were,  a 
rude  hotbed.  The  rest  of  the  cavity  was 
then  filled  in  with  rich  soil,  and  the  sweet 
potatoes — three  barrels  of  them — laid  in  as 
close  as  possible.  A  strip  of  muslin  was 
stretched  over  the  bed  until  after  the 
plants  were  well  started,  and  it  was  fur- 
ther protected  at  night  or  on  cold  days  by 
a  covering  of  old  canvas,  carpet,  etc. 
When  the  plants  were  wanted  for  sale,  the 
bed  was  thoroughly  wet  and  the  plants 
carefully  pulled  by  hand,  and  it  did  seem 
that  whenever  one  plant  was  pulled  out 
two  more  grew  up  in  the  same  place.  A 
A  sign  put  up  at  the  gate  brought  all  the 
customers,  although  many  more  plants 
might  have  been  sold  had  they  been  left  at 
the  grocer's,  but  the  lady  had  not  time  to 
attend  to  that.  The  plants  sold  for  twenty 
cents  a  hundred,  although  for  very  large 
orders  some  extra  ones  were  added. 

Where  there  is  no  greenhouse,  a  few 
dozen  of  verbena  and  pansy  plants  will 
usually  find  ready  sale.  These  should  sell 
for  twenty-five  cents  a  dozen.  In  the 
fall,  well-budded  chrysanthemum-plants 
should  find  a  ready  sale  at  twenty-five 
cents  each. 

Many  persons  think  there  is  no  money 
in  raising  vegetables  for  sale  unless  one 
can  have  extra  early  ones,  getting  them 
into  the  market  in  advance  of  any  one 
else.  This  is  all  a  mistake;  and  one  can, 
if  the  business  is  managed  right,  make 
a  good,  steady  income  all  summer  and 
until  late  in  the  fall  from  vegetables. 

Here  again  is  the  value  of  having  reg- 
ular customers  shown,  for  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  be  made  by  selling 


other  than  the  earliest  vegetables  to  the 
grocer,  unless  one  has  a  contract  with  him 
to  take  all  one  raises.  Even  then  there  is 
more  money  to  be  made  by  selling  to 
hotels,  boarding-houses  and  private  fam- 
ilies. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "What  veg- 
etables will  sell?" 

All  kinds ;  although,  of  course,  there  will 
be  more  of  a  demand  for  some  than  others. 
Of  lettuce,  radishes,  onions,  beets,  peas, 
beans,  cabbage,  tomatoes,  turnips,  corn, 
celery  and  potatoes  raise  all  you  can,  and 
if  you  manage  right  you  will  find  no 
trouble  in  selling.  Salsify,  or  vegetable 
oyster,  and  parsnips,  sell  well  in  the  win- 
ter, as  also  do  beets  and  winter  radishes. 
Then  there  are  pumpkins,  several  varieties 
of  squash,  sweet  potatoes,  turnips  and  po- 
tatoes that  will  sell  all  fall  and  as  late  into 
the  winter  as  they  can  be  kept. 


Home-made  Awning. 


Beets,  parsnips,  salsify  and  winter  rad- 
ishes should  be  loosely  packed  in  dry  saw- 
dustorsand  and  kept  in  acool  cellar.  In  this 
way  they  will  keep  until  summer  comes 
again.  Pumpkins  and  squashes,  if  laid  on 
a  shelf  so  they  do  not  touch  each  other,  in 
a  cool  cellar,  will  keep  until  long  after 
Christmas,  and  find  a  ready  sale,  and  like 
most  other  vegetables,  the  later  they  are 
kept  the  better  price  they  will  bring. 

Cucumbers  must  not  be  forgotten,  for 
they  sell  well  either  when  well  grown  to 
slice  and  eat  as  a  relish,  or  when  young 
and  tender  for  pickles.  For  pickles  may 
also  be  grown  cauliflowers*  and  large  pep- 
pers. These  sell  fairly  well,  and  if  one  has 
a  list  of  regular  custo'mers,  green  musk- 
melons  to  make  "mango"  pickles  may 
also  be  sold.  Green  tomatoes  and  red 
cabbage  find  a  ready  sale  for  pickles. 

Then  there  are  watermelons  and  musk- 
melons,  many  of  which  may  be  sold  to 
private  customers,  but  which  oftentimes 
cannot  be  given  away  to  grocerymen. 

Indeed,  the  value  of  regular  customers 
cannot  be  overestimated.  To  them  one 
can  sell  produce  at  the  same  price  asked 
for  it  in  the  store,  making  quite  a  little 
profit.  They  will  also  purchase  many 
things  that  a  grocer  would  not  buy,  on  ac- 
count of  taking  the  risk  of  not  selling 
again.  Then  oftentimes  a  housekeeper 
will  buy  things  that  are  brought  to  her 
door  and  attractively  displayed,  that  she 
would  not  think  of  buying  from  the  mar- 
ket. It  is  also  a  convenience  to  many  busy 
women  to  have  fresh  vegetables  and  all 
other  country  produce  brought  to  their 
doors,  and  they  prefer  to  buy  in  this  way, 
if  possible. 

One  thing,  however,  I  would  impress  on 
the  minds  of  all  who  undertake  to  sell  to 
regular  customers,  and  it  is  that  it  de- 
pends largely  on  the  appearance  of  things 
as  vjell  as  their  real  quality  whether  sales 
are  made  or  not.  One  will  soon  secure  a 
reputation,  and  if  it  be  for  first-class  goods 
attractively  delivered,  they  will  find  an 
ever-increasing  list  of  customers.  But  if 
one  gets  a  reputation  of  carrying  inferior 
stuff  in  a  careless  manner,  one  might  just 
as  well  quit  the  business  first  as  last,  for 
they  soon  will  be  driven  to  it  by  lack  of 
customers. 

Clara  Sensibaugh  Everts. 


Straining  and  Racking  your  Lungs  and 
Throat  with  a  rasping  Cough  is  but  poor 
policy.  Rather  cure  yourself  with  Dr.  D. 
Jayne's  Expectorant,  an  excellent  remedy  for 
Asthma  and  Bronchitis. 


Remember 

the  name : 

The  De  Long 

Patent  Hook  and 
,Eye.    Also  notice  on 
face  and  back  of  every 
card  the  words : 

See  that 

hump? 

TRADE-MARK  REG.  APR.  19-92. 

Richardson 
&  De  Long  Bros., 
Philadelphia. 


Can  You  Afford 

to  Work  for 
$3,000  a  year? 

If  so,  Address  Christy  Knife 
Co.,  Fremont,  O.,  Box  12 
and  obtain  employment  at 


Sixty 
Dollars 
per  week. 

Our  book  entitled 
"A  FORTUNE  IN 
A  TEAR,"  tells  all 
about  it.  Sent  free 
on  request. 


BECKER  WASHER. 

A  Fair  Trial  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  its  superiority  over  alt 
other  Washing  Machines.  Thousands 
in  use.      AGENTS  WANTED. 

Circulars  Free.   Made  by 
N. «.  BAUGHM AN.  York.  Pa. 


LOVE  THY  NEIGHBOR. 

When  you  see  a  grand  bargain  offered  in 
your  paper,  call  your  neighbors' attention  to  it. 
We  will  give  you  a  present  worth  onedollar  if 
you  will  do  so.  See  pages  18  and  19  for  full 
particulars. 


HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE. 

TO  INTRODUCE  THE  FAMOUS 

IMPERIAL  WHEELS 

we  sell  samples  at  abso- 
|  lately  manufacturers* 
prices.  Strictly  high  grade. 
All  latest  improvements.  Il- 
lustrated circular  tree.  Great  opportunity  for 
Agents.  AMES  &  FROST  CO.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

THE  STAR  CHURN. 

Best  churn  in  the  world.  A 
child  can  work  it.  No  churn 
J  cleaned  so  easy.  No  Dash  or  Pad- 
dles. No  in6ide  Fixtures.  Will 
make  10  per  cent  more  butter. 
One  or  two  churns  at  wholesale 
prices,  where  we  have  no  agents. 
Write  for  catalogue  25  and  prices. 
Mention  this  paper.  KENT S  WANTED 

JOHN  McDERMAID, 

Rockford,  III. 

CRAYON  PORTRAIT  and  Frame  for 
.  $2-90.  Send  us  any  good  pic- 
ture and  S2.90  by  postal  note.and 
we  will  make  you  a  first-class 
16x20  Crayon  Portrait, bust  style, 
and  frame  it  in  this  Oak  and  Ox- 
idized Silver  Frame,  boxed  and 
placed  on  board  cars,  freight  or 
,expres6.  White  and  Gold  Frame 
if  preferred,  same  price.  Outside 
measure  of  frames,  26x30  iu.  We 
guarantee  satisfaction.  Agents 
wanted.  CHAMPION  CITY  CRAYON 
AND  COPYINS  CO..  35  &  37  W.  Main 
St..  Springfield,  Ohio. 

FREE! 

The  following  remarkable 
statement  to  which  we  direct 
special  attention,  is  from  a 
Tenn.  farmer. 

My  age  is  63.  I  suffered  in- 
tensely from  catarrh  10  years, 
dry  scabs  formed  in  nostrils, 
one  or  both  sides  stopped  up 
continuity,  dryness  and  sore- 
ness of  throat,  hoarseness, 
intense  headache,  took  cold 
easily,  and  had  continual  roaring,  cracking, 
buzzing,  and  singing  in  my  ears.  My  hearing 
began  to  fail,  and  for  three  years  I  was  almost 
entirely  deaf,  and  continually  grew  worse. 
Everything  I  had  tried  failed.  In  despair  I 
commenced  to  use  the  Aerial  Medication  in 
1888,  and  the  effect  of  the  first  application  was 
simply  wonderful.  In  less  than  five  minutes 
my  hearing  was  fully  restored,  and  has  been 
perfect  ever  since,  and  in  a  few  months  was 
entirely  cured  of  catarrh. 

ELI  BROWN,  Jacksboro,  Tenn. 

Medicines  for  Three  Months'  Treatment  Free. 

To  introduce  this  treatment  and  prove  be- 
yond dou^it  that  it  is  a  positive  cure  for  Deaf- 
ness, Catarrh,  Throat  and  Lung  Diseases,  I 
will,  for  a  short  time,  send  Medicines  for  three 
months'  treatment  free.  Address, 

J.  H.  Moore,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


ELGIN 


WALT  HAM 

at  this  price  for  60  days  only. 

Warranted  5  YEARS. 

full  aixe,  dus  i proof caac^flolidaiWerice  or  oreailver 
warrarucdooUO  tarnish  and  to  !ook  bettci 
and  wear  longer  than  solid  silver  and  much 
stronger.    Your  choice  of  genulneElgin  or 
Wnlttium  works,  stem  wind  and  aet. 
Careiullj  regulated  and  guarantetd  to 
keep  time  to  or**  minute  a  week  or 
civ  r.    Bear  in  mind  this  ie  a  dust 
proofsercw  bezel  case  and  a  regular 
flc.OO  watch,  and  a  movement  In  this 
kind  wiH  kt-i'p  better  time  and  last 
\  fivetimea  aslongaa  la  ordirtarj  carea 
ithhinges.  Order  at  once  and  take 
lvaniage  of  the  hard  titnre.  an  we- 
ll tlitm  at  this  price  for  00 


d  av  a 


It  from  date  of  thiBpaper 

AGENTS  WANTED 

iSend  us  your  name,  post- 
' office  address  and  nameof 
'vour  nearest  expres-*ofnce, 
and  we  will  ship  the  watch 
there  for  yon  to  examine. 
If  fully  satisfied  pay  the 
apreiu  our  price  $4.9&and 
express  charges  and  take 
the  watch,  otherwise  don't 

pay  a  cent.  Address  

B.  If .  KIRK  &  CO. 
Wholesale  Jewelers, 
1T2  Wnshlncton  St.  Chicago,  111. 

Mention  this  paper  when  yon  write. 


HICH   DSAVftl  Shipped 
CRADE  DlUfyLEO  CO.  D. 

ly  where  to  anyone  I  $2a  Bicycle  for$l --*>0 

 il  styles  and  prices.l$76  "     $37. &0 

vgK»    -naaM  ....      .j/llave  dealer's  profits  |fl25        "     $62. £0 
Xss^RUrrCTOK'si^^  Send  for  large  illustrated  Catalogue  Free 
CAdUUUllilWJ  LM0>*  10-  W.VanUurea  i>L,Bll.  Chicago,!!!. 
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SANITATION  AS  SEEN  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

Being-  asked  by  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Richards, 
the  eminent  chemist  and  sanitarian  of  the 
Boston  Institute  of  Technology,  after  hav- 
ing made  a  careful  study  of  sanitation  as 
I  it  manifested  itself  at  the  world's  fair, 
"Do  you  find  that  sanitation  is.  making 
much  progress?"  candor  compelled  the  re- 
ply, "Nothing  like  what  it  should,  consid- 
ering all  that  is  said  and  written  upon  it." 
The  impression  was  fortified  by  recalling 
the  very  unsanitary  condition  of  premises 
that  fairly  thrust  themselves  into  notice 
in  two  very  large  towns,  through  thickly 
populated  sections  of  which  the  railroad 
that  took  me  to  the  fair  passed.  To  a  per- 
son from  a  state  where  a  strenuous  effort 
is  being  made  to  abolish  even  grade  cross- 
ings, this  arrangement  of  a  track  bordered 
on  either  hand  by  dooryards  seemed 
deadly. 

But  pessimistic  as  the  first  impression  at 
the  fair  was,  there  are  many  signs  that  a 
new  impulse  will  be  given  to  the  obtain- 
ing of  pure  water,  good  food  and  pure  air 
— that  essential  triad  of  "must  haves,"  on 
which  life  and  health  depend. 

The  sharp  direction  of  the  attention  of 
the  world  to  Chicago's  contaminated  water, 
which  caused  only  three  less  than  2,000 
deaths  from  typhoid  in  1891  in  that  city  of 
young  and  vigorous  lives,  and  the  rem- 
edial measures  taken  and  their  results, 
afforded  a  great  object  lesson  that  will  not 
be  forgotten  in  this  generation.  In  1892, 
when  the  polluted  intakes  were  shut  off 
and  the  two-mile  tunnel  was  brought  into 
use,  the  typhoid  deaths  came  down  from 
311  in  January  to  47  in  December,  and 
when  the  water  was  obtained  from  the 
four-mile  tunnel  (completed  May  1,  1893), 
the  death  rate  was  brought  down  for  the 
next  six  months  from  6.72  to  2.64  in  the 
ten  thousand,  the  percentage  for  1891 
being  16.6. 

The  expedition  sent  over  by  the  London 
Laneet  to  learn  the  exact  facts,  undoubt- 
edly deterred  many  cautious  Englishmen 
from  coming  to  the  fair,  but  the  world- 
wide notoriety  given  to  the  fact  that  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred 
typhoid-fever  is  a  water-borne  disease 
must  have  a  potent  effect.  Many  a  man 
on  account  of  it  will  give  greater  attention 
to  obtaining  at  whatever  cost  a  pure  water 
supply;  for  "all  that  a  man  hath  will  he 
give  for  his  life." 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  how  knowledge 
and  ingenuity  are  working  to  overcome 
difficulties  and  to  fairly  bring  the  "moun- 
tain" of  the  seemingly  unattainable  into 
the  very  kitchens  of  the  suffering  "Ma- 
homets,"  to  whom  the  phrase  "distilled 
water" — in  some  regions  the  only  safe 
water — represents  ponderous  and  com- 
plicated and  costly  machinery.  No  sooner 
does  he  learn  that  boiling  destroys 
most  germs,  and  that  the  steam  which 
condenses  from  boiled  water  will  be  freed 
from  typhoid  germs,  than  he  longs  to 
possess  just  such  a  compact  and  efficient 
apparatus  as  exhibited  at  the  fair.  It  is 
the  outcome  of  the  ingenuity  of  an  eastern 
physician,  whose  city  was  afflicted  by  an 
epidemic  of  typhoid,  borne  to  it  by  in- 
fected water  from  a  town  farther  up  the 
stream.  It  can  be  used  on 'a  kitchen  stove, 
and  has  means  of  aerating  the  water,  thus 
preventing  the  "flat"  taste  so  often  com- 
plained of  in  distilled  water. 

Another  happy  instance  of  adapting 
what  has  been  supposed  to  imply  a  large 
supply  of  "piped"  water,  was  a  portable 
bath-tub  arranged  so  as  to  be  easily  con- 
nected with  a  general  water  supply,  but 
also  capable  of  having  the  boiler  filled  at 
the  top  from  a  bucket  and  heated  by  a 
lamp  at  the  bottom  in  such  a.  way  as  to 
fulfil  all  the  essential  conditions  of  a  bath 
in  the  luxurious  modern  hotel.  It  was 
p'leasant,  in  imagination,  to  follow  one  of 
these  tubs  into  the  farm-house,  where  its 
possession  would  mark  a  decided  step  for- 
ward in  what  makes  for  health  and 
comfort. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  art  of  making 
wholesome  bread  received  a  distinct  im- 
pulse at  the  centennial,  from  the  use  of  the 
delicious  Vienna  bread  there  manufactured , 
and  that  the  use  of  excellent  yeast  bread— 
with  its  beautifully-reticulated  structure, 
so  porous  that  the  juices  of  the  stomach  can 
readily  "get  at  it"— has  largely  superseded 
the  hot  biscuit  that  were  previously  eaten 
at  least  once  a  day  in  nearly  every  house- 
hold. That  change,  I  fear,  is  largely 
confined  to  the  East,  judging  from  the 
bloomless,  sallow  complexions  of  hosts  of 
near-by  patrons  of  the  fair,  who  certainly 
looked  ill-nourished.  The  "New  England 
kitchen,"  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Richards; 
the  New  York  cooking-school,  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Corson ;  and  the  lectures 
on  food  and  its  preparation,  given  by  ac- 
complished instructors,  must  do  much  to 
restore  the  art  of  cooking  to  its  rightful 
place  among  the  highest  accomplishments 
to  which  a  woman  can  attain,  and  also 
diffuse  correct  notions  on  what  is  nutri- 
tious food. 

In  the  matter  of  pure  air,  the  women  of 


Thousands  of  Orders  Every  Week. 

Ladies  Delighted  Everywhere. 

The  trial  of  supplying  the  lady  readers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  with  Cut-paper  Patferns  at  wholesale  prices 
an  immense  success,  and  will  be  continued.    We  invite  you  to  give  it  a  trial. 

40  CENT  PATTERNS  FOR  lO  CENTS. 

Last  March  we  arranged  to  have  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  pattern  manufac- 
turers of  this  country  furnish  us  their  very  latest  and  best  styles  of  cut-paper 
patterns  at  their  lowest  wholesale  prices.  These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars 
and  stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  but  in  order  to  increase  the  demand 
for  our  paper  among  strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  valuable  than  ever  to  our  old 
friends,  we  decided  to  make  a  trial  of  furnishing  these  patterns  to  the  readers  of 

the  Farm  and  Firesidefor  the  remarkably 
low  price  of  only  io  Cents  Each,  which 
barely  covers  the  wholesale  cost  and  cost 
of  postage.  The  trial  has  proved  an  im- 
mense success.  Thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  orders  are  received,  and  many 
ladies  have  already  sent  three  and  four 
times.  Everyone  states  that  the  patterns 
are  just  splendid,  and  many  of  the  ladies 
say  it  is  the  best  thing  we  have  ever  done 
for  our  subscribers. 


No.  6110.— Ladies'  Blazer. 

NO.  4093.— LADIES'  SKIRT. 


No. 


6112.— Misses'  Waist. 

No.  4039.— Misses'  Skirt. 


No.  6111.— Ladies'  Waist. 

No.  6109.— Ladies'  Drapery. 


No.  6108.— Ladies'  House  Dress. 


The  patterns  are  all  of  the  very  latest  spring  styles,  and  are 
unequaled  for  style,  accuracy  of  fit,  simplicity  and  economy. 
For  twenty  years  these  Bazaar  Glove-fitting  Patterns  have 
been  the  standard  the  country  over.  Full  descriptions  and 
directions  how  to  cut  and  put  the  garment  together  are  sent 
with  each  pattern.  These  patterns  are  complete  in  every 
particular,  there  being  a  separate  pattern  for  every  single 
piece  of  the  dress.  We  keep  these  patterns  in  stock.  Your 
order  will  be  filled  the  same  day  it  is  received. 

For  convenience  in  ordering  we  have  inserted  a  coupon 
below,  which  can  be  cut  out  and  filled  in  as  indicated,  and 
returned  to  us  with  a  silver  dime,  or  10  cents  in  new,  clean 


postage-stamps,  for  each  pattern  wanted,  or  you  can  send 
your  order  in  a  letter. 

You  can  order  any  of  the  patterns  which  have  been  offered 
in  the  back  numbers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside.  Order  by 
the  number. 

Do  not  fail  to  give  BUST  measure  if  for  ladies,  and  AGE 
if  for  children,  and  WAIST  measure  if  for  skirt  pattern.  In 
case  you  want  more  than  three  patterns,  it  is  best  to  write 
a  letter. 

Price  of  each  pattern,  io  cents ;  or  any  TWO  patterns 
and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  the  remainder  of  this  year, 
30  cents. 


Chicago,  who  have  kept  their  eyes  open 
for  all  that  would  benefit  their  beloved 
city,  have  inaugurated  a  movement  that 
will  keep  many  noxious  vapors  and  offen- 
sive odors  out  of  their  air,  by  setting  the 
example  of  what  is  possible  in  the  way  of 
the  cremation  of  garbage,  by  mounting 
one  of  the  smokeless  and  odorless  crema- 
tors on  wheels  and  sending  it  about" to  do 
its  beneficent  work  in  one  district  after 
another.  When  they  saw  how  inoffen- 
sively, quickly  and  perfectly  the  wastes  of 
the  whole  fair  were  transformed  into  a 
residue  of  fertilizing  ashes,  they  copied ,  and 
now  their  energetic  action  has  been  copied 
by  the  municipal  authorities,  so  that  five 
cremators  are  at  work.  The  sanitary  awak- 
ening that  has  come  through  the  necessary 
measures  to  protect  the  health  of  the  vis- 
itors is  one  of  the  permanent  benefits  of 
the  fair,  and  now  that  the  women  have 
taken  hold  of  the  work,  they  will  not  stop 
until  the  great  smoke  nuisance  is  abated ; 
and  henceforward — barring  epidemics — we 
may  look  to  see  the  death  rate  go  steadily 
down,  so  that  part  of  the  great  price  the 
city,  as  a  city,  has  paid  for  the  fair  will 
come  back  to  her  in  a  larger  number  of 
healthier,  happier  citizens.  All  praise  to 
the  women  of  Chicago ! 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Plunkett. 


9&    PATTERN  COUPON.  ( 


Cut  this  coupon  out 
and  mail 


mpon  out\ 
ittoua.  ) 


Send  10  cents  for  each  pattern  wanted;  or  if  you  do  not  want  to  cut  your  paper 
or  want  more  than  three  patterns,  send  your  order  in  a  letter,  but  give  BUST  measure 
if  for  ladies,  and  AGE  if  for  children,  and  WAIST  measure  if  for  skirt  pattern. 


PATTERN  No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


BUST  MEASURE. 


..inches. 
..inches, 
.inches. 


WAIST  MEASURE.     AGE  OF  CHILDREN. 


..inches. 
..inches, 
.inches. 


.  age. 
.  age. 
.age. 


Name. 


Post- Office  


County,  or  St.  and  No   /State  

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
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"GOOD-LIKE  YOU." 

When  I  reproved  my  little  girl, 

Here  clear,  gray  eyes  were  grieved  and  wet. 
She  owned  her  fault,  for  pardon  plead, 

And  spoke  some  words  1  can't  forget: 
"If  you  were  little,  just  like  me, 

Would  ever  you  be  naughty,  too? 
If  I  were  only  all  grown  up 

I  could  be  always  good— like  you." 

She  meant  it!  Her  sweet  innocence, 

Which  sent  so  sharp  and  sure  a  dart, 
Knows  nothing  of  the  wicked  moods 

That  sometimes  sway  her  mother's  heart. 
Wrath,  envy,  folly,  discontent, 

The  selfish  purpose— not  withstood— 
These  things  accuse  me;  but  my  child 

Believes  that  I  am  always  good. 

On  sabbath  days,  the  man  of  God 

Reproves  me  often  unaware, 
Ashamed,  I  hear  his  earnest  voice 

My  own  unworthy  deeds  declare. 
And  nobler  lives  rebuke  my  own, 

But  none  had  ever  shaft  so  true 
As  she  whose  loving  faith  declared, 

"I  could  be  always  good— like  you." 

— Mrs.  George  Archibald,  in  Babyhood. 


"HIS  BUSINESS  AS  A  CHRISTIAN." 

There  is  not  much  cause  for  sur- 
prise that  the  world  is  so  apt 
to  regard  Christians  as  in- 
sincere. "They  claim  to  have 
a  priceless  treasure,"  say  un- 
believers, "and  they  say  they 
would  not  exchange  their  faith  in  God  for 
all  the  material  things  of  the  world.  But 
why  don't  they  ask  us  to  share  their  pros- 
pects of  happiness?" 

Suppose  Philip,  when  he  met  the  Ethi- 
opian, had  talked  with  him  about  com- 
monplace things.  If  Philip  had  been  the 
kind  of  Christian  so  frequently  found,  he 
would  have  commented  on  the  weather, 
and  asked  if  the  Ethiopian  thought  it 
would  rain;  or  he  might  have  inquired 
about  the  crops,  or  the  prospects  of  busi- 
ness; the  horses  that  hauled  the  chariot 
might  also  have  been  a  subject  of  conver- 
sation; Philip  might  have  volunteered 
some  information  as  to  his  own  destina- 
tion that  day,  or  asked  about  the  Ethi- 
opian's. And  then,  after  Philip  had 
departed,  the  Ethiopian  would  very  likely 
have  said  to  himself,  "I  wonder  what  that 
man's  business  is!  I  wonder  what  sort  of 
man  he  is  at  home ! " 

But  Philip  did  not  forget  his  mission. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  the  Ethiopian 
what  his  business  was.  He  did  not  leave 
the  Ethiopian  in  doubt  as  to  his  work  in 
the  world,  and  the  name  of  Him  whom  he 
served.  One  can  imagine  the  look  of  ad- 
miration in  the  eyes  of  the  Ethiopian  as 
Philip  left  him — admiration  for  the  man 
who  entertained  high  ideals,  deep  convic- 
tions and  courage  to  speak  in  the  interest 
of  the  dark-faced  man,  though  a  stranger. 

An  honest  purpose,  carried  out  with 
an  earnestness  and  straightforwardness, 
challenges  attention.  No  Christian  need 
fear  rebuff  who  lives  consistently  and  pre- 
sents the  matter  that  is  on  his  heart  in  a 
manly  way. 

With  Christ  a  living  fire  in  the  heart, 
there  will  be  Christ  a  flame  upon  the  lips 
and  a  light  in  the  eyes,  and  strength  in  the 
muscles,  and  cheerfulness  in  the  manner 
— Christ  the  man,  through  and  through, 
inspiring  everything  and  animating  every- 
thing. 

That  sort  of  man  was  Philip.  He  "knew 
his  business  as  a  Christian." 


WE  HAVE  ALL  SEEN  THEM. 

People  who  are  proud  of  their  humility. 

People  who  talk  all  the  time  and  never 
say  much. 

People  who  never  say  much  and  yet 
speak  volumes. 

People  who  say  a  great  deal  and  do  very 
little. 

People  who  say  little  and  do  a  great  deal. 

People  who  look  like  giants  and  behave 
like  grasshoppers. 

People  who  look  like  grasshoppers  and 
behave  like  giants. 

People  who  have  good  clothes,  but  very 
ragged  morals. 

People  who  have  an  idea  they  are  relig- 
ious mainly  because  they  feel  bad. 

People  who  wouldn't  kill  a  chicken  with 
a  hatchet,  but  who  try  their  best  to  kill 
their  neighbors  with  their  tongues.— 
Ram's  Horn. 

GOOD  NEWS  FOR  ASTHMATICS. 

We  observe  that  the  Kola  plant,  found  on 
the  Congo  river,  West  Africa,  is  now  in  reach 
of  sufferers  from  Asthma.  As  before  an- 
nounced, this  new  discovery  is  a  positive  cnre 
for  Asthma.  You  can  make  trial  of  the  Kola 
Compound  free,  by  addressing  a  postal  card  to 
the  Kola  Importing  Co.,  llf>4  Broadway,  New 
York,  who.  are  sending  out  large  trial  cases 
free  by  mail,  to  sufferers. 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE. 

We  can  almost  thank  the  Inter  Ocean  for 
its  insane  comments  upon  the  Sunday- 
school  lessons,  since  its  "expositions"  from 
the  standpoint  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  theology 
have  caused  us  to  look  into  some  of  her 
books.  We  have  not  had  so  much  fun  in 
many  a  day.  It  is  better  than  a  circus  to 
a  small  boy.  In  fact,  Mrs.  Eddy's  "sci- 
ence" is  a  whole  Midway  of  barbaric  con- 
ceits which  are  no  more  related  to  each 
other  than  the  Circassian  and  the  Polyne- 
sian. The  most  orthodox  expressions  are 
jumbled  in  with  all  the  paganisms  that 
were  ever  dreamed  of,  and  the  cloud  of  Po- 
lonius  that  was  "humped  like  a  camel," 
"backed  like  a  weasel"  and  "very  like  a 
whale,"  was  a  marble  statue  beside  it. 
One  is  reminded  of  the  showman's  exhibi- 
tion of  the  fiction,  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den, 
who,  on  being  appealed  to  to  determine 
which  was  Daniel  and  which  the  lion, 
replied : 

"Which  is  Daniel  and  which  is  the  lion? 
Now,  gentlemen,  it  makes  no  difference  to 
me;  you  just  pays  your  money  and  you 
takes  your  choice." 

If  you  believe  in  the  personality  of  God, 
you  will  find  it  on  one  page ;  if  you  believe 
in  a  pantheistic  universe,  you  will  find  it 
on  the  next ;  and  if  you  don't  know  what 
you  believe,  you  will  find  plus  and  minus, 
affirmation  and  denial  follow  each  other 
so  steadily  through  the  whole  book  that 
you  can  come  out  at  the  end  of  it  as  creed- 
less  as  you  began. 

The  funniest  part  of  the  whole  is  where 
Mrs.  Eddy  becomes  profound.  For  a  good 
scholar,  the  English  Bible  is  usually  suf- 
ficient, but  an  ignoramus  is  always  appeal- 
ing to  "the  original."  And  for  Mrs.  Eddy 
the  name  of  our  first  ancestor,  Adam,  has 
as  marked  a  fascination  as  his  "tomb"  had 
for  Mark  Twain.  She  wrestles  with  it  in 
each  new  edition  until  it  would  seem  that 
she  had  made  it  the  subject  of  all  the 
blunders  of  which  it  is  possible  to  make 
it.  In  her  edition  of  1885  she  says,  "Adam 
is  from  the  Latin  demens.  A  most  aston- 
ishing bit  of  philological  information, 
since  the  Hebrew  was  a  dead  language  be- 
fore the  Latin  was  born.  Then  in  1886  she 
asserts  that  "Adam  is  identical  with  the 
Latin  domnon."  Still  more  wonderful, 
since  "dozmon"  is  not  Latin  at  all.  And 
finally,  as  if  to  complete  the  tale  of  all 
conceivable  absurdities,  she  asserts  in  one 
book  that  "its  meaning  is  a  damn,"  and  in 
another  that  it  "ought  to  be  interpreted  as 
a  dam."  Here  you  can  take  your  choice 
between  the  Latin  and  the  Teutonic,  after 
you  have  compensated  Mrs.  Eddy  for  her 
erudition. 

We  could  fill  the  whole  page  with  sim- 
ilar blunders,  which  would  disgrace  a 
school-boy's  composition,  and  yet  this  is 
the  high-priestess  of  a  cult  that  one  of  our 
"great"  dailies  parades  before  its  tens  of 
thousands  of  readers ! — Interior. 


GOLD  BLJ5T  WASHING  POWDER. 


THE  HUMBLE  EXALTED. 

God  chooses  the  humblest  instruments. 
He  passes  by  the  tempests,  and  waters  the 
fields  and  gardens  with  his  imperceptible 
dew.  He  passes  by  the  great  elephant, 
and  bestows  the  hues  of  sapphire  and 
amethyst  upon  the  tiny  humming-bird. 
He  passes  by  the  lofty  pine  and  the  huge 
elm-tree,  and  lavishes  blossom  and  per- 
fume on  the  violet.  All  history  teaches 
the  same  truth.  Moses  was  the  son  of  a 
poor  Levite;  Gideon  was  a  thresher;  David 
was  a  shepherd-boy;  Amos  was  a  herds- 
man; the  apostles  were  ignorant  and 
unlearned ;  Zwingle  was  a  shepherd ; 
Melanchthon,  the  great  theologian  of  the 
Reformation,  was  an  armoror;  Luther  was 
the  child  of  a  poor  miner;  Fuller  was  a 
farm  servant ;  Carey,  the  originator  of  the 
plan  of  translating  the  Bible  into  the  lan- 
guage of  the  millions  of  Hindustan,  was  a 
shoemaker ;  Morrison,  who  translated  the 
Bible  into  the  Chinese  language,  was  a 
last-maker;  Dr.  Milne  was  a  herd -boy; 
Adam  Clarke  was  the  son  of  Irish  cotters ; 
John  Foster  was  a  weaver;  Jay,  of  Bath, 
was  a  herdsman. 


LOOK  PLEASANT. 

Have  you  ever  considered  the  Christian 
duty  of  being  pleasant?  Whether  you  feel 
happy  or  worried,  whether  things  are 
going  well  or  ill  with  you,  you  have  no 
right,  by  your  words  or  even  by  a  doleful 
countenance,  to  cast  gloom  on  others.  As 
a  Christian,  you  have,  or  ought  to  have,  a 
light  in  your  heart,  and  you  are  command- 
ed to  let  it  shine.  You  are  not  only  to  re- 
joice, but  to  impart  joy  evermore.  Have 
you  ever  tried,  through  the  duties  and 
trials  of  one  day,  "to  be  a  blessing,"  making 
your  very  presence  a  light  and  joy  to  all 
you  meet?  Try  it. — Cumberland  Presby- 
terian. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  ATLAS. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  products  of  ma- 
chinery is  books.  The  People's  Atlas  is  an 
example  of  this.  Think  for  a  moment  how 
much  labor  and  material  there  is  in  a  book  of 
126  pages,  each  page  11  inches  wide  by  14  inches 
long,  and  containing  over  200  large  illustra- 
tions and  full-page  maps.  Yet  we  offer  this 
wonderful  Atlas  free  to  any  one  sending  one 
new  subscriber  for  this  paper  for  the  remain- 
der of  this  year  at  30  cents.  Both  the  new  sub- 
scriber and  the  one  sending  the  new  name 
get  a  free  premium.  Never  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  book  publishing  business  has  such 
a  grand  bargain  been  offered  our  subscribers. 
For  full  particulars  see  page  18. 


Sold  Everywhere. 

Made  only  by  THE  N.  K.  FAiRBANK  COMPANY, 

Chicago.   St.  Louis.   New  York.   Boston.  Philadelphia. 


V     ^ .    t  s  ? 


A  rising  artist  desires  a  temporary  location  on  the  farm. 


Anaemia 

is  depleted  blood.  The  blood 
lacks  richness  and  the  cheeks 
lack  color.  The  whole  sys- 
tem lacks  the  nourishment 

Scott's 
Emulsion 


the  Cream  of  Cod-liver  Oil. 
This  nourishing,  palatable 
food  restores  a  healthy  color, 
enriches  the  blood  and  tones 
up  the  whole  system.  Phy- 
sicians, the  world  over,  en- 
dorse it. 

Don't  be  deceived  by  Substitutes! 

Prepared  by  Scott  &  Bowne,  N.  Y.    All  druggists. 


DO  YOU 
TRAVEL? 
HAVE  YOU 
BUSINESS 
IN 

Cleveland,  Columbus,  Springfield, 
Dayton,CINCINNATI,Indianapolis, 
Terre  Haute,  I^aFayette,  Crawfords- 
ville, 

CHICAGO,  ST.  I.OUIS, 

Peoria,  Bloomington,  Cairo? 

YOU  CAN  HAVE 

The  benefit  of  the  magnificent  trains 
of  the  BIG  FOUR  continually  by 
purchasing  a  mileage  book  and 

SAVE  MONEY,  TOO ! 

E.  o.  Mccormick,     d.  b.  martin, 

Passenger  Traffic         Gen'l  Passenger 
Manager,  and  Ticket  Agent, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


NICOTINIZED 


NERVES. 


Millions  of  America's  men  day  after 
day  feed  their  nerves  with  tobacco, 
until  the  nerves  become  nicotinized 
and  the  blood  tobacco-tainted,  then 
the  NERVES  creep  and  crave  for  more 
tobacco.  That's  called  a  habit.  But  it's 
a  disease,  and  in  all  this  world  the  only 
guaranteed  cure,  is 


NO-TO-BAC 


because  it  acts  directly  on  the  nerve 
centres,  destroying  the  nerve  craving 
effects,  and  builds  up  and  improves  the 
entire  nervous  system.  Makes  WEAK 
MEN  STRONG.  Many  report  a  gain  of 
ten  pounds  in  ten  days.  You  run  no 
physical  or  financial  risk.  NO-TO-BAC 
sold  under 


OUR  GUARANTEE 


PUBLISHER'S 

We.  the  publish- 
era  of  this  pnper, 
knowtheS.R.Co. 


IS  PLAIN  AND  TO  THE  POINT. 

One  box.  il.00;  three  boxes, 
BO  days'  treatment,  $2.50,  Is 
GUARANTEED  to  cure  TO- 
BACCO HABIT  In  any  form, 
or  money  refunded.  We 

to  be  reliable  and  ?  don,t  claim  t0  cure  every- 
do  oVtl lev usrea  I  one-  but  the  percentage  Is 
ThUwU  a»ree- 1  so  large  we  can  better  af- 
xniswo  iford  to  have  good  will  of 

rWIIDAUTCC  I  occasional  failure,  than 
UUAnAN  I  CC,  I  his  money.  We  have  FAITH 

 t  In  NO-TO-BAC.  If  you  try  No- 

To-Bac,  you  will  find  that  it  Is  to  you 

WORTH  ITS 
WEIGHT  IN  GOLD. 

Book  called  "Don't  Tobacco  Spit  and 
Smoke  Your  Life  Away,"  mailed  for  the 
asking.  Buy  No-To*Bac  from  druggist  or 
mailed  for  price.  Address  The  STERLING 
REMEDY  CO.,  Chicago  Office,  45  Randolph 
St.;  New  York  Office,  10  Spruce  St.;  Labo- 
ratory, Indiana  Mineral  Springs,  Ind.  (10) 

W»WTIMMfmifT>TTtTTTTTTTTTTTIt»l»ftf*miM»l< 


7R  Bays  oar  $9  Natural  Finish  Baby  Carri&M 

■  I  w  complete  with  plated  steel  wheels,  axle, 
ags,  and  one  piece  steam  bent  handle.  Made  of  beet  mate- 
.flnolT  finished,  re  liable, an  dtruarantoed  for  3  yean.  Shipped 
onlOdaya'trial.  FREIGHT  PAID;  no  monoy  reouired  In 


advance.  75, wo  in  use  Wean  the  oldest  and  best  known 
concern  of  our  kind,  reliable  and  responsible.  Reference 
furnished  at  any  time.  Make  and  sell  nothing  but  what  we 
Iguarantee  to  be  aa  represented,  sold  at  the  lowest  factory 
price*.  WRITE  TO-DAY  for  our  large  FREE  illustrated 
catalogue  of  latest  designs  and  styles  published. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO.,  340  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,.  III. 

SB  I  CYC  L  E 

WRITE  US  AND  SAVE  $10  TO  $50.  SURE! 

STOKES  MFG. CO.  CHICAGO,  ILL 


If  afflicted  with 
aore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


■Tune  1,  1894. 
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8®-KEAD  THIS  NOTICE. 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  "Farm  and 
Fireside,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inuufrer  should  accompany 
each  query  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  muBt  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  writteu 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Peanut  Cnlture.— W.  H.  K.,  Rowley,  Iowa. 
Plant  and  cultivate  peanuts  just  as  you  would 
beans.  Keep  the  soil  loose  and  mellow,  and 
the  pods  will  push  their  way  into  the  ground 
and  take  care  of  themselves.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  blossoms.  Plant  fresh, 
shelled  nuts. 

To  Kill  Bnrclocli.— C.  B.,  Rosamond,  III., 
writes:  "Please  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  bur- 
dock.  Our  yard  is  full  of  it." 

Reply  :— Cut  off  the  roots  below  the  crown 
of  the  plant  with  a  weed-cutter  made  by  fix- 
ing a  chisel-blade  in  the  end  of  a  handle. 
Place  a  cross-bar  at  the  top  of  the  blade,  so 
that  the  cutter  can  be  pressed  into  the  ground 
with  the  foot.  With  this  simple  implement, 
such  weeds  as  burdock  can  be  destroyed  with- 
out marring  the  lawn. 

Millet.— Z.  E.  B.,  Greenwich,  Ohio.  Millet 
is  a  good  "stolen"  crop.  If  the  yield  of  the 
meadows  is  going  to  be  short,  a  few  acres 
of  millet  will  supply  the  deficiency.  It 
is  a  hot-weather  plant,  and  is  ready  for 
mowing  about  six  weeks  after  it  is  sown.  It 
should  be  cut  when  in  bloom.  The  first  part 
of  June  is  the  time  for  sowing.  As  fast  as  the 
ground  is  plowed  it  should  be  rolled,  harrowed 
and  put  in  fine  condition.  If  sown  for  hay, 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  quarts  of  seed  per  acre 
will  be  required.   Cut  and  cure  like  hay. 

Pickle  or  Melon  Worm.— E.  P.  Z.,  Flor- 
ence, Ala.,  writes :  "Please  tell  me  what  will 
keep  the  worms  out  of  my  cantaloup  melons. 
Last  year  I  lost  my  entire  patch  by  worms 
getting  into  them." 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— I  think  I  have  spoken 
of  this  in  an  earlier  number.  Watch  the 
vines  carefully  and  pick  off  the  larvae  of  the 
first  brood  while  small.  Feed  every  infested 
melon  to  hogs,  sheep  or  cows.  That  is  about 
all  the  advice  I  am  able  to  give  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  pest,  which  we  have  not  yet  well 
under  control. 

Sage  Culture.— J.  W.  H.,  Noble  county, 
Ind.,  writes:  "How  is  sage  cut  and  cured 
when  raised  by  the  acre  for  commercial  pur- 
poses? Is  it  cured  in  the  field  like  hay,  or 
must  it  be  raked  up  in  a  building  or  shed  to 
dry?  Do  the  early  fall  frosts  injure  it  if  not 
cut?  Does  rain  on  it  after  cutting  injure  it? 
Can  seed  of  Holt's  Mammoth  sage  be  pur- 
chased?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— See  the  article  written 
by  E.  L>.  Howard,  of  Georgia,  and  appearing 
on  page  four  of  this  issue.  You  can  buy 
seed  of  the  large-leaved  variety  from  any 
leading  seed-house,  I  think,  and  also  plants 
from  seedsmen  and  nurserymen.  Sage  is 
hardy. 

Managing  Pie-plant.— S.  C.  O.,  Ft.  Scott, 
Kan.,  writes:  "What  is  the  matter' with  my 
pie-plant?  'It  sends  up  too  many  small  stems, 
with  perhaps  from  one  to  four  larger  ones. 
This  spring  I  split  the  roots  and  gave  them  a 
light  dressing  of  manure.  Would  it  do  to 
prune  the  roots  or  take  part  of  the  crown 
away?  When  is  the  best  time  to  set  out 
again?" 

Reply  by  Joseph:— Rhubarb  usually  does 
best  when  taken  up,  divided  and  replanted  in 
well-prepared,  very  rich  ground.  I  think  the 
chief  trouble  with  your  plants  is  that  you  do 
not  use  enough  fertilizer.  Give  them  a  good 
lo't  of  old  compost  every  spring;  the  more  the 
better.  You  cannot  harm  it  by  heavy  manur- 
ing, and  you  cannot  get  very  large  stalks 
without  such  manuring. 

Cucumber  Picltles— Sweet  Potatoes- 
Tomatoes.—  W-  J-  P-,  Helena,  Ark.,  writes: 
"What  is  the  best  way  of  putting  up  and 
pickling  cucumbers  to  sell  to  dealers  by  the 

barrel?  Does  it  injure  sweet-notato  vines  to 

take  runners  from  them,  and  will  the  runners 

make  a  paying  crop?  What  is  the  best 

manure  for  tomatoes,  and  how  should  it  be 
used?  What  is  the  average  yield  per  acre?" 

Reply  by  Joseph:— Simply  put  the  pickles, 
freshly  gathered,  into  a  brine,  using  aboutone 
bushel  of  salt  to  ten  crates  (one  and  one  fourth 
bushels  each)  of  pickles.  It  would  not  ma- 
terially injure  sweet-potato  vines  in  thrifty 
growth  to  take  a  few  runners  off.  But  I  do 
not  imagine  that  plants  propagated  from 
these  runners  would  produce  much  of  a  crop; 
your  summer  season  is  probably  too  short  for 
that.  Any  kind  of  compost  is  good  for  to- 
matoes. So  are  fertilizers.  Apply  broadcast. 
Commercial  manures  may  be  used  in  the  hills, 
well  mixed  with  the  soil.  A  fair  yield  is 
probably  twelve  to  fifteen  tons  per  acre,  but 
much  more  can  be  produced  under  favorable 
conditions. 


VETERINARY. 

•^Conducted  by  Dp.  H.  J.  Detrnetfs.>S$te 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  in  Ohio  State 
University. 


To  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  theansweris  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H.  J.  Detjiers,  1315  Neil  Avenue.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note. — Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column,  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publicaton,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  notranswered 
under  any  circumstances. 


Lnmps.-O.  P.  S.,  Courtney,  N.  D.  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing  what  you  call  "lumps." 
Maybe  your  cow  is  affected  with  actinomy- 
cosis. 

Heaves. — F.  H.  B.,  Va.  What  you  com- 
plain of  seems  to  be  a  case  of  heaves ;  that  is, 
a  chronic,  f  everless  and  incurable  difficulty  of 
breathing.  For  further  information,  consult 
recent  numbers  of  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Ringbone.— A.  M.  R.,  Cowlitz,  Wash.  It  is 
too  late  in  the  season  for  a  successful  treat- 
ment of  ringbone  and  spavin.  Wait  until 
next  November,  or  else  consult  Farm  and 
Fireside  of  December  1st,  1893. 

Rbacbltis. — M.  G.  D.,  Chase  City,  Va., 
writes:  "My  pigs  get  lame  in  their  hind  legs 
and  seem  to  suffer  much  pain.  Some  of  them 
I  have  to  help  up.  It  seems  to  be  the  pain 
that  causes  them  not  to  get  up.  The  feed  has 
been  ship  stuff." 


Answer:— Your  pigs  suffer  from  rhachitis,  a 
disease  due  to  improper  diet.  Feed  bran  in- 
stead of  ship  stuff,  and  if  a  clover-field  is 
available,  turn  them  out  into  the  clover,  or 
have  the  clover  cut  and  fed  to  them.  If  they 
are  not  too  far  gone  they  will  recover;  other- 
wise they  will  not. 

Heaves.— F.  B.,  Marshall,  111.  The  answer 
given  to  F.  H.  B.,  Va.,  also  applies  to  your 
case,  perhaps  with  the  difference  that  the  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing  of  your  mule  may  pos- 
sibly be  caused  by  an  obstruction  in  the 
respiratory  passages.*  If  this  is  the  case  and 
the  obstruction  is  accessible,  a  cure  perhaps 
may  be  effected  by  a  surgical  operation.  If  it 
is  not  accessible,  your  case,  too,  is  incurable. 

Bruised  Withers.— J.  A.  L.,  Glasgow,  Mo. 
Since  the  swelling  is  of  several  months'  stand- 
ing, a  scattering  can  scarcely  be  expected,  and 
it  will  be  best  either  to  let  it  alone  (at  any  rate 
as  long  as  it  does  not  become  troublesome),  or 
else  to  have  it  operated  upon  by  a  competent 
veterinarian.  If  anybody  else  attempts  to 
operate  or  to  lance  it,  a  troublesome  listule 
will  be  the  result.  <• 

A  Dry  Cough.— J.  F.  K.,  Kline,  Iowa,writes : 
"I  have  a  cow  which  has  had  a  dry  cough  for 
about  five  months.  She  is  not  reduced  in 
flesh." 

Answer:— It  is  quite  possible  that  your  cow 
is  affected  with  tuberculosis.  Either  have  her 
thoroughly  examined  by  a  competent  veteri- 
narian or  subject  her  to  the  tuberculine  test. 
It  is  impossible  to  make  the  diagnosis  from  a 
distance  and  without  examination,  in  a  case 
like  yours. 

Tympanitis.— M.  E.  B.,  Waverly,  Ohio. 
Your  cow  suffers  from  habitual  tympanitis. 
If  the  same  is  a  glutton,  as  you  say  she  is,  feed 
her  no  more  than  is  good  for  her  and  avoid  all 
kinds  of  food  that  have  a  tendency  to  fer- 
ment: for  instance,  all  kinds  of  spoiled  food, 
wilted  or  very  wet  clover,  wilted  grass,  grass 
grown  in  the  shade,  cabbage  leaves,  etc.,  food 
covered  with  hoar  frost,  new  hay,  leaves  of 
beets  and  turnips,  etc.  Also,  give  every  day  a 
pinch  of  salt. 

A  Skin  Disease.— M.  M.  S.,  Villa  Rica,  Ga., 
writes:  "My  mule  has  something  like  farcy. 
She  has  it  in  the  spring.  She  bites  herself  in 
the  flanks  and  picks  the  hair  out  in  spots. 
There  are  no  farcy  bumps." 

Answer:— Your  mule  probably  suffers  from 
some  skin  disease — maybe  mange.  If  you  will 
give  a  more  complete  description  I  may  be 
able  to  comply  with  your  request. 

Horse-radish.— D.  A.  W.,  Columbia  City, 
Ind.  There  is  no  doubt  that  your  horse  died 
of  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, caused  by  the  horse-radish  eaten,  as 
you  state,  by  the  animal.  What  induced  the 
animal  to  eat  it  I  do  not  know.  As  a  rule,  an- 
imals even  under  domestication  will  avoid 
things  that  are  injurious,  but  there  are  excep- 
tions. For  instance,  if  cows  have  access  to 
white-lead  paint,  they  will  eat  it  and  thus 
poison  themselves. 

A  Shoulder-boil  S.  M.,  Camden,  S.  C, 

writes:  "I  have  a  mule  with  a  hard  lump  as 
large  as  a  hickory-nut  on  one  shoulder,  caused 
by  a  bad-fitting  collar." 

Answer:— Such  a  hard  tumor  is  best  re- 
moved by  a  surgical  operation.  Have  it  per- 
formed by  a  veterinarian.  In  some  cases  it 
can  be  removed  by  cutting  an  opening  into  it 
clear  to  the  center,  and  by  inserting  into  that 
opening  a  crystal  of  sulphate  of  copper.  This 
method,  however,  requires  good  judgment; 
otherwise  damage  may  be  done. 

Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Bladder. 
— D.  O.  W.,  Sheboygan,  Wis.  Your  mare,  it 
seems,  suffers  from  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  bladder,  but  whether  the  same  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  presence  of  a  stone  or  concrement 
(comparatively  rare  in  mares),  or  merely  a 
chronic  catarrhal  inflammation  due  to  other 
causes,  does  not  proceed  from  your  communi- 
cation, and  is  best  ascertained  by  having  the 
mare  examined  by  a  competent  veterinarian. 
If  there  is  a  stone  or  concrement,  its  removal 
requires  a  surgical  operation. 

Malignant  Warts.— W.  O.  D.,  Lebanon, 
Neb.  Follow  the  directions  which  you  found 
in  a  recent  number  of  Farm  and  Fireside. 
Whether  the  warts  you  speak  of  are  of  the 
malignant  kind,  you  will  have  to  determine 
yourself.  I  cannot  tell  you,  because  I  have 
not  seen  them  and  you  fail  to  furnish  a 
description.  If  I  were  to  answer  all  wart, 
cough,  spavin,  fistule  and  "lumpy  questions 
in  every  number,  and  give  in  every  case 
minute  directions  and  describe  every  possibil- 
ity, at  least  ten  times  as  much  space  as  is 
allotted  to  me  would  be  required,  even  if 
everything  else  were  excluded. 

Fluor  Albus.— L.  T.,  Verdon,  S.  D.  If  the 
discharge  complained  of  is  caused  by  a  chronic 
catarrhal  inflammation,  irrigating  the  uterus 
of  the  mare  once  a  day  with  a  one-per-cent 
solution  of  carbolic  acid,  in  warm  water,  may 
possibly  effect  a  cure,  provided  the  treatment 
is  continued  for  some  length  of  time.  If,  how- 
ever, a  former  injury  has  caused  permanent 
morbid  changes,  or  if  somebody  has  been 
"monkeying"  with  her,  attempting  to  open 
her  up,  I  have  to  advise  you  to  have  her  ex- 
amined by  a  competent  and  reliable  veterina- 
rian before  any  treatment  is  attempted.  No 
attempt  should  be  made  to  breed  the  animal 
as  long  as  she  is  in  her  present  condition. 

A  Severe  Injury.— J.  E.,  West  Lima,  Wis., 
writes:  "One  of  my  colts  got  kicked  on  the 
left  side  of  the  hind  leg  low  on  the  knee.  Four 
or  five  days  after  it  hurt  so  bad  that  the 
colt  could  not  put  the  foot  to  the  ground,  and 
has  not  since— ten  weeks.  It  is  swelled  up  to 
the  body,  but  not  below  the  knee.  It  opened 
and  discharged  some  and  got  very  sore." 

Answer.— Your  description  leaves  one  in 
doubt  what  joint  you  refer  to,  the  hind  knee 
(joint  between  the  femur  and  tibia)  or  the 
hock-joint  (tarsus),  which,  of  course,  makes  a 
decided  difference.  It  will  therefore  be  best 
that  you  ask  a  veterinarian  to  examine  the 
animal  and  to  ascertain  what  parts  have  been 
injured,  etc. 

A  Self-milking  Cow.— Mrs.  E.  B.  A.,  Wau- 
komis,  Okla..  writes :  "I  have  a  four-year-old 
cow  that  sucks  herself.  Have  tried  all  rem- 
edies I  have  heard  of  except  splitting  her 
tongue.  Is  there  any  way  to  stop  her?" 

Answer:— What  you  complain  of  is  easily 
remedied.  Have  made  for  your  cow  a  halter 
with  a  rather  low  but  heavy  nose-band,  with 
two  rows  of  sharp  nails  about  two  and  one 
fourth  inches  long  in  it;  the  lower  row  point- 
ing a  little  downward  and  the  upper  slightly 
upward.  The  nose-band,  of  course,  must  be 
made  of  double  leather,  but  any  harness- 
maker  will  know  how  to  make  such  a  halter 
if  you  tell  him  for  what  purpose  you  want  it. 
If  your  cow  has  such  a  halter  on,  she  will  soon 
find  it  very  inconvenient  to  attend  to  the 
milking  business  herself,  and  prefer  to  leave 
it  to  the  regular  milker. 

A  Lame  Horse.— J.  D.  S.,  Bellefonte,  Pa., 
writes:  "I  have  a  horse  that  has  been 
sprained  in  his  shoulder.  When  standing,  he 
extends  his  lame  leg  forward.  After  standing 
awhile,  if  made  to  move,  a  slight  cracking 
will  be  heard  in  the  lower  part  of  the  shoul- 
der. He  also  has  a  lump  as  large  as  a  hen's 
egg  in  front  of  the  shoulder  and  above  the 
chest.  He  has  the  sweeny  in  the  shoulder." 

Answer  :— There  is  nothing  whatever  in 


your  communication  that  shows  that  the  seat 
of  the  lameness  is  in  the  shoulder.  A  shrink- 
ing of  the  muscles,  always  most  conspicuous 
in  those  of  the  shoulder,  may  be  caused  by 
inactivity  due  to  any  chronic  lameness,  par- 
ticularly in  the  foot  or  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  leg.  What  you  say  about  a  "lump"  con- 
veys no  idea  whatever  of  what  you  mean. 
Webster  defines  the  word  "lump"  as  "a  small 
mass  of  matter  of  no  definite  shape;  an  irreg- 
ular cake;  as,  a  lump  of  sugar."  For  all  I 
know,  there  may  be  a  small  collar-boil,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  lameness.  You 
undoubtedly  can  find  a  competent  veterina- 
rian in  your  state  who  is  able  to  locate  the 
seat  of  lameness,  and  is  not  baffled  by  an  en- 
largement, swelling  or  tumor. 

Injured  the  Shoulder.— M.  C.  H.,  Plain- 
view,  Neb.,  writes:  "I  have  a  four-year-old 
mare  that  is  lame  in  the  right,  front  foot. 
About  two  years  ago  another  horse  ran  her 
against  a  post.  She  was  lame  for  awhile  then. 
It  left  a  small  lump  on  the  bone  right  under 
the  collar.  She  is  lame  now  when  she  is 
worked.  If  seems  as  if  the  muscles  are  weak, 
and  she  can't  draw  the  leg  forward  very 
easily." 

Answer:— I  cannot  tell  you  what  ails  your 
mare  and  what  should  be  done,  because  from 
your  description  no  safe  conclusion  can  be 
drawn,  except  that  your  mare  injured  the 
shoulder-bone,  perhaps  broke,  or  at  any  rate 
bruised  it,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
anything  can  be  done.  If  there  is  lameness 
in  the  foot,  you  altogether  fail  to  give  any 
information  indicating  its  seat  or  nature. 

Scrotal  Hernia.— E.  L.  C,  Huntland, 
Tenn.,  writes :  "I  have  a  stallion  that  is  three 
years  old  and  is  ruptured.  This  appeared 
trhen  he  was  sucking,  but  when  he  was  about 
four  months  old  it  could  not  be  noticed.  It 
has  showed  on  him  ever  since  in  hot  weather, 
when  I  put  him  out  and  drive  him,  but  as 
soon  as  cold  weather  comes  on  it  disappears. 
Can  I  cure  it?  If  not,  will  there  be  any  dan- 
ger in  having  him  castrated?  The  rupture  is 
only  on  one  side,  which  is  about  twice  as  large 
as  it  ought  to  be." 

Answer:— The  hernia  can  be  cured  best  and 
with  the  least  danger  by  castrating  the  horse 
with  a  "covered"  testicle.  The  operation, 
however,  should  be  intrusted  to  nobody  but  a 
very  competent  veterinarian.  There  is  no 
real  loss  in  castrating  such  a  horse,  because 
such  a  defect  is  more  or  less  hereditary. 

Bog-spavin— J.  H.,  Castalia,  N.  C,  writes: 
"I  have  a  mare  with  a  swelling  about  as  large 
as  a  man's  fist  on  the  inner  and  anterior  part 
of  the  hock-joint." 

Answer  :— What  you  complain  of  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  blood-spavin— that  is,  a  morbid 
enlargement  of  the  vein — but  a  so-called  bog- 
spavin,  or  morbid  enlargement  of  the  capsular 
ligament.  Such  a  bog-spavin,  as  a  rule,  does 
not  cause  any  lameness,  and  therefore  is  only 
an  eyesore.  But  as  the  result  of  any  treat- 
ment is  rather  uncertain,  especially  if  the 
causes— such  as  hard  work,  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  weight  and  concussion,  imperfect 
mechanical  proportions  and  insufficient 
strength  of  the  joint— are  apt  to  continue  to 
act  or  cannot  be  removed,  it  is  most  advisable, 
unless  the  horse  has  a  fancy  value,  to  leave  it 
alone.  If  you  want  to  do  something,  you  may 
make,  once  a  day,  an  application  of  tincture 
of  iodine. 

Probably  Lung-worms. — G.  S.,  Tucson, 
Arizona,  writes :  "My  sheep  are  suffering  from 
some  form  of  catarrh.  There  is  considerable 
discharge  of  mucus,  sometimes  mixed  with 
blood.  They  lose  flesh  even  when  on  the  best 
of  green  feed.  What  can  1  do  for  them.  I 
feed  salt  and  ashes  regularly,  sometimes  mix- 
ing in  some  sulphur.  Is  there  any  preven- 
tive?" 

Answer:— Symptoms  like  those  you  men- 
tion are  produced  by  the  presence  of  lung- 
worms  (Strongylus  filaria)  and  others  in  the 
bronchial  ramifications.  It  is  probable  that 
your  sheep  are  thus  affected,  if  the  same  have 
access  to  irrigated  fields  or  river  or  creek  bot- 
toms, or  pools  of  stagnant  water.  One  care- 
fully-made post-mortem  examination  would 
reveal  the  true  state  of  affairs  and  show  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  The  disease,  if  caused  by 
lung-worms,  may  be  considered  incurable, 
because  the  worms  cannot  be  dislodged  by 
anything  not  as  injurious  to  the  sheep  as  the 
disease  «tself.  The  prevention  consists  in 
keeping  the  sheep  away  from  those  places 
where  the  worm-brood  is  picked  up. 

So-called  Poll-evil. — J.  H.  A.,  Larned, 
Kan.,  writes:  "I  have  a  six-year-old  horse 
which  began  to  swell  about  four  months  ago 
on  the  back  of  his  neck  and  top  of  the  head. 
Some  call  it  poll-evil.  It  has  not  come  to  a 
head,  but  seems  very  hard,  would  it  be  advis- 
able to  blister?" 

Answer:— If  the  swelling  you  describe 
shows  signs  of  inflammation  and  abscess  for- 
mation.it  must  be  opened  at  the  lowest  point; 
or  if  this  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  out- 
side, an  opening  may  be  made  where  the  fluc- 
tuation is  the  plainest,  and  then,  after  the 
bottom  of  the  abscess  has  been  ascertained  by 
careful  probing,  a  lower  opening  is  best  made 
with  a  suitable  instrument— a  curved  trocar, 
for  instance — from  within  to  without.  This 
done,  caustics— for  instance,  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  1:4— may  be  injected  a  few 
times  (morning  and  evening)  until  the  callous 
walls  of  the  abscess  have  been  destroyed.  To 
ascertain  this  requires  experience  and  good 
judgment.  When  these  are  lacking,  the 
treatment  is  seldom  successful.  Where  the 
exact  point,  "enough,"  cannot  be  ascertained, 
it  sometimes  leads  to  success  to  prepare  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  the  concentrated  solution — 
say  five  or  six  times  as  much  as  will  be  re- 
quired for  one  injection— and  then  to  add  after 
each  injection  an  amount  of  water  equal  in 
quantity  to  the  amount  of  solution  that  has 
been  used.  Thus  the  solution  will  become 
weakened  after  every  injection,  and  soon  lose 
its  corrosive  properties  and  become  a  mere 
tonic.  After  this  is  done  the  injection  may 
be  continued  twice  a  day  until  a  healing  has 
been  effected.  If  there  are  no  signs  of  inflam- 
mation or  abscess  formation  and  the  swelling 
already  of  long  standing,  and  no  competent 
veterinarian  is  available,  it  is  best  left  alone. 
Such  swellings  are  caused  by  bruising. 


53S~— FINE  BLOODED  Cattle,Sheep,Hogs,Poul- 
==*^**ft.  try.  Sporting  Dogs.  Send  stamps  for  cata- 
logues, 150  engravings.  N.P.Boyer&Co.,CoatesvillelPa. 


VETERINARY  SURGEON. 


You  can  obtain  a  geographically  correct  map 
of  the  United  States,  showing  counties  and 
standards  of  time,  by  sending  15  cents  for 
postage,  to  D.  O.  Ives,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  Burling- 
ton Route,  604  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FAMOUS  POETS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  most  famous  poets  of  the  world  are 
those  whose  works  endure  from  century  to 
century,  and  even  for  all  time.  Their  writings 
deal  with  the  various  phases  of  human  ex- 
perience from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  We 
offer  you  free,  on  page  18  of  this  paper,  a  book 
of  over  400  poems  and  illustrations,  which 
contains  the  very  best  things  written  by  the 
famous  poets  of  the  world.  Read  the  adver- 
tisement on  page  18. 


Bachelor,  graduate  in  Eu- 
rope, best  references,  autboi 
of  Zootechuickl  and  Medical 
Works.  TViflh  to  find  a  situation,  in  a  Veterinary  Institute,  in  a  breeding  establish- 
ment, or  any  other  place.    Spealc  French,  German  and  English  laneuageB.  Apply 

Dr.  Goebbels,  V.  S.,  Egg  Harbor  City"  N.  Y. 


Hay  and  Straw  Presses  of  all  kinds. 

The  simplest  and  best,  with 
Popular  Prices  to  suit  the  times.' 
Pat.  and  man'f'd  by  D-  B.  HendrickB,  Kingston,  N.  V. 

LAND  EXCURSIONS. 


Baltimore  tfc  Ohio  Southwestern  Railway 

Will  sell  Land-Seekers'  Excursion  tickets  at 
one  fare  for  the  round  trip,  to  points  in  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,Tennessee, Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  February  8th,  March  8th 
and  April  9th,  and  to  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas,  February  13th,  March  13th,  April 
10th  and  May  8th,  1894,  good  returning  thirty 
days  from  date  of  sale.  Stop-over  privileges 
will  be  granted  in  the  States  named.  For 
information  as  to  rates,  etc.,  apply  to  nearest 
ticket  agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  South- 
western Railway. 


GEO.E.R  TEL&CO,  QUINGY,  ILL.' 


DR.  A.  OWEN'S 

Electric  Belt 

AND  APPLIANCES. 


(TRADE  MARK.) 
OR.  A.  OWEN. 


Absolutely  Cures  many  diseases  where 
all  other  remedies  fall.  The  most  com- 
plete proof  and  fullest  information  will 
be  found  in  our 

LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE, 

with  prices  and  advice  as  to  how  to  or- 
der. English,  German,  Swedish  and 
Norwegian.  By  mail  6c.  Address 

THE  OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT 

AND  APPLIANCE  CO. 

201  to  211  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  largest  Electric  Belt  Establish- 
ment in  the  world. 
Mention  this  paper. 


ELECTRICITY  AGAIN  TRIUMPHANT 

The  Bliss  Electro-Galvacic  Horse  Band. 

*Will  cure 
"yourhorBO 
of  Splints, 
Weak 

Joints, 
Bog- 
Spavin, 

Side-Bones,  Curbs,  Ring-bones,  Kidney  Troubles,  Filled  Tendons,  Wind  Galla,  &a 
Wherever  used  its  suoceas  haa  been  marvelous.  Each  band  ie  made  to  last,  sad 
contains  a  complete  battery.  Prico33each,  $5  per  pair.    Correspondence  solicited 

Address   B.  B.  BLISS  ELECTRIC  CO.,  IOWA  FALLS.  IOWA, 

Without  the  use 
of  the  kuife  and 
with  little  or  no  pain,  by 
Dr.  M.  G.  PINGREE, 
126  State  Street,  Chicago.     BOOK  FREE. 

TURKISH  HAIR  ELIXIR 

Grows  a  HaaTy  Beard,  a  Glossy  Moustache,  Beautiful  Eyebrows,  of 
Luxuriant  Hair  on  Bald  Heada  in  ono  month  or  money  refunded. 
A  preparation  that  may  be  relied  on,  aod  every  pkgo  is  oold  with  a 
^krantee.  Price  25  ota.  ready  (or  uee,  3  for  60  eta.  fl*aled  by  mail, 
TREMONT  MAN'G  CO.,  St*.  A,  Boston,  Maaa. 


CANCER 


CURED 


STEM 


CUT  THIS  OUT  ana  send  it  to  us  with  your  name 
and  adarTss.lnd  we  trill  send  you  »is  elegant  watch 
by  express  for  examination  You  examine  it  an d  i f  you 
consider  it  a  bargain  pay  the  express  agent  °»"«»P  e 
mice  *1 98  and  it  is  vours.  Fine  gold  plate  tnaln 
LTd  Ch»Vm  FREE  with  each  watch,  also  our  written  G»ar- 
St«  f"  5  r.ar..  Write  to-day.this  JW  "°*»Mf"  J*™- 
THF  NATIONAL  MFC.  &  IMPORTINC  CO., 
334  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


tftrws  1,  1894. 


MYSTERIES  OF  FLORIDA. 

Two  miles  south  of  Gainesville  is  a  prairie. 
At  certain  seasons  strangers  wonder  why  it  is 
called  a  "prairie,"  for  they  look  out  upon  a 
broad  stretch  of  water  so  deep  that  storms 
churn  its  surface  into  rolling,  white-capped 
billows.  At  times  the  commerce  of  the  lake 
is  done  by  steamer,  while  at  other  times  there 
is  not  enough  water  to  float  a  canoe.  In  fact, 
I  have  crossed  the  prairie  in  the  steamer,  and 
again  have  gone  over  identically  the  same 
route  in  a  stage,  from  whose  wheels  clouds  of 
dust  would  roll. 

On  the  edge  of  the  prairie,  half  walled  in  by 
rock,  dense  with  immense  trees  draped  in  long 
festoons  of  moss,  is  a  pool  of  water  called  "The 
Sink."  The  depth  of  it  has  never  been 
sounded.  From  this  sink  an  underground 
river  flows  and  makes  its  way  no  one  knows 
where.  Sometimes  an  acre  or  so  of  land,  trees 
and  all  will  fall  into  the  underground  river, 
and  then  the  drainage  of  the  prairie  is  ob- 
structed and  the  prairie  "goes  dry."  In  a  year 
or  two  the  river  will  have  seeped  around  the 
obstruction,  and  then  the  prairie  "goes  wet." 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Gainesville  there  are 
hundreds  of  these  sinks,  all  of  them  as  round 
as  a  dollar  and  averaging  from  a  quarter  to  a 
half  acre  in  extent. 

North  of  Gainesville  is  a  pretty  and  mysteri- 
ous spot  called  the  "Devil's  Mill-hopper."  A 
large  stream  of  water  comes  down  hill  with 
considerable  force  and  disappears  in  a  pool 
that  has  no  visible  outlet.  Near  Brooksville  is 
another  pool  very  similar  to  the  "Devil's  Mill- 
hopper."  A  stream  of  water  pours  into  it  and 
disappears  in  a  whirlpool  in  the  center.  Throw 
a  log  into  it  and  it  will  circle  the  pool  many 
times,  gradually  drawing  nearer  to  the  center. 
Suddenly  the  log  disappears. 

Some  grewsome  stories  are  connected  with 
the  Brooksville  pool.  It  is  said  that  the  place 
is  haunted,  for  the  reason  that  many  a  man, 
and  woman,  too,  has  mysteriously  disappeared 
in  it,  never  to  be  heard  of  afterward.  In  the 
pioneer  days  of  that  part  of  the  country,  so 
the  stories  go,  there  was  a  secret  society  which 
washed  all  its  dirty  linen  in  that  pool.  In 
other  words,  if  a  man  or  women  gave  grave 
offense  to  any  members  of  the  society,  he  or 
she  was  gagged,  bound,  and  in  the  darkness  of 
night  thrown  into  the  pool.— Florida  Times- 
Union. 

THE  GOOD  MAN'S  UNFORTUNATE 
ILLUSTRATION. 

A  well-known  minister  succeeded  in  so 
shocking  his  congregation,  a  few  nights  ago, 
that  several  of  the  ladies  fainted  outright, 
while  two  or  three  had  to  be  carried  bodily 
from  the  church  and  resuscitated  in  the  fresh 
air.  The  preacher  was  expatiating  upon  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  Solomon,  as  the  case 
may  have  been,  when  he  came  to  the  place 
where  Solomon  began  taking  unto  himself  his 
eight  hundred  wives. 

"Solomon,"  said  the  holy  man,  lifting  his 
hands  above  his  head  and  gazing  sorrowfully 
at  the  roof  of  the  church,  "Solomon  was,  my 
dear  friends— Solomon  was— he  was  a  regular 
Billy  Breckinridge  sort  of  a  man." 

Just  here  he  paused.  There  was  an  awed 
hush,  followed  by  a  smothered  groan  that 
came  from  the  center  of  the  church.  The 
preacher  tried  to  correct  himself,  but  it  was 
too  late,  and  his  apology  was  almost  as  bad  as 
the  original  remark.  His  sermon  closed  al- 
most immediately. — Louisville  Evening  Post. 


COMPOSED  OF  DEBASED  FOREIGNERS. 

None  of  these  vagabond,  predatory  or 
violent  movements  have  embraced  any  por- 
tion of  the  great  body  of  responsible  unem- 
ployed. The  American  workingmen  have  not 
followed  these  tramp  marches,  and  have  not 
been  concerned  in  the  outbreaks  that  have 
come  at  the  same  time  and  that  have  sprung 
in  part  from  the  same  impulse.  The  mob  at 
Cleveland,  which  wantonly  attacked  the  mills 
and  factories  with  the  anarchist  spirit,  was 
made  up  altogether  of  ignorant  and  debased 
foreign  elements.  The  riots  in  the  coke  regions 
come  from  the  same  imbruted  classes.  Amer- 
ican lives  are  sacrificed  in  defense  of  property, 
but  no  Americans  are  found  among  the  aggres- 
sors. The  selfish  policy  which  has  employed 
these  degraded  and  vicious  foreigners  for  the 
sake  of  cheap  labor  finds  its  retribution  in 
those  periodical  outbreaks.  But  with  all  that 
provocation  the  intelligent  workingmen  are 
not  seen  following  or  encouraging  violent 
demonstrations.— Baltimore  American. 


A  PRACTICAL  FARM  FENCE. 

The  question  of  farm  fencing  is  one  of  vast 
importance  to  the  American  farmer.  Timber 
is  decreasing  rapidly,  and  the  quality  of  that 
which  remains  is  unsatisfactory  for  the  pur- 
pose. Barbed  wire  is  an  expensive  investment 
at  any  price,  when  the  damage  to  live-stock 
Is  considered. 

In  another  column  of  this  paper  will  be  seen 
the  advertisement  of  the  Keystone  Woven 
Wire  Fence  Co.,  Tremont,  -111.,  illustrating  a 
section  of  their  fencing  in  which  are  com- 
bined the  latest  improvements,  as  well  as  the 
most  essential  features  that  are  necessary  in 
making  a  fence  which  is  really  practical  for 
the  average  farmer.  A  wire  fence  in  order  to 
remain  permanently  useful  and  in  good  shape, 
must  have  provision  for  the  change  of  tem- 
perature. The  Keystone  Wire  Fence  meets 
this  exigency  in  a  most  ingenious  manner.  A 
farmer  cannot  afford  to  spend  his  time  build- 
ing wire  fences  in  a  crude  way  by  hand,  when 
he  can  buy  the  "  Keystone"  in  rolls  all  ready 
to  put  up.  For  additional  particulars  as  to 
cost,  nearest  agent,  etc.,  address  the  Company 
as  above. 


HIS  COW  COMES  HIGH. 

There  is  a  man  in  Chicago  who  pays  818,000  a 
year  for  the  privilege  of  keeping  a  cow. 

He  is  a  sane  man,  a  business  man,  a  man  of 
family,  and  generally  respected  in  the  com- 
munity. His  poor  relatives  declare  him  a 
freak,  and  hi6  neighbors  shrug  their  shoulders 
and  murmur  things  about  rich  men's  whims. 

The  way  of  it  is  that  he  possesses  a  valuable 
building  lot  in  a  choice  residence  portion  of 
the  city,  and  having  nothing  else  to  do  with 
it,  he  put  a  nice  little  fence  around  it  and 
quartered  therein  his  pet  Jersey  cow.  The 
cow  was  an  artistic  cow,  and  harmonized  well 
with  the  green  turf  and  lilac-bushes,  so  people 
rather  admired  the  arrangement.  One  day  a 
man  came  along  who  thought  he  would  like 
to  build  a  house  on  that  particular -lot,  so  he 
hunted  up  the  owner  and  made  him  a  spot- 
cash  offer  of  8300,000  for  the  land.  His  offer 
was  refused,  decisively  and  politely. 

"But,"  remonstrated  a  relative,  aghast,  "that 
would  pay  you  818,000  a  year!  Why  on  earth 
did  you  refuse  it?" 

The  rich  man  lit  a  cigar,  and  turned  a  pro- 
testing face  on  the  accuser. 

"Yes,"  he  assented  in  a  puzzled  way,  "but 
what  would  I  have  done  with  my  cow?"— 
Chicago  Record. 

A  CLEVER  HORSE  REMARKABLY  TRAINED. 

An  addition  has  just  been  made  to  the 
variety  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  the 
shape  of  what  is  described  as  a  talking  and 
thought-reading  horse.  Mazeppa  seems  to  be 
able  to  do  anything  but  talk,  and  by  means 
of  her  feet  and  head  to  answer  any  questions 
put  to  her  by  her  trainer  (Mr.  H.  S.  McGuirs) 
or  by  any  of  the  audience.  She  first  starts 
counting  four  by  striking  the  ground  four 
times,  and  then  goes  through  a  simple  exam- 
ination in  addition,  multiplication  and  sub- 
traction with  perfect  accuracy.  After  calling 
for  the  number  of  days  in  a  week,  the  num- 
ber of  months  in  a  year,  and  the  day  in  the 
month,  Mr.  McGuire  asked  how  many  days 
in  the  week  she  desired  to  work,  and  her  vig- 
orous shake  of  the  head  to  indicate  none 
caused  considerable  amusement.  She  also 
adds  up  a  four-line  sum,  dictated  from  the 
auditorium,  and  written  on  a  blackboard; 
tells  the  time  by  different  watches,  and  per- 
forms many  other  remarkable  feats,  which 
bear  testimony  to  the  training  powers  of  her 
owner,  who  was  loudly  applauded  at  the  close 
of  the  entertainment.— London  Standard. 


WATERPROOF  CELLARS. 

A  cellar  can  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  water- 
proof, if  the  bottom,  or  the  floor,  is  first  cov- 
ered with  cement,  the  walls  built  thereon 
laid  in  cement  and  the  exterior  of  the  walls 
covered  with  cement.  This  makes  practically 
a  water-tight  basin.  The  cement  used  must 
be  the  best  Portland  cement,  one  part;  clean, 
sharp  sand,  one  part. 

After  a  cellar  is  built  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
make  it  waterproof.  Still  it  can  be  done. 
Cover  the  exterior  of  the  wall  with  the  above 
cement,  ditto  the  bottom,  and  work  the 
cement  In  under  the  bottom  of  the  wall. 

If  these  directions  are  followed,  you  will 
succeed.  But  if  cheap  materials  are  used  and 
the  work  badly  done,  you  will  be  sure  to  fail. 
A  drain  put  around  the  outside  of  the  wall, 
or  even  inside,  below  the  cellar  floor,  may  be 
efficient  in  carrying  off  the  water  if  you  can 
give  it  a  good  delivery.— The  National  Builder. 


NOT  THE  ONLY  ONE. 

During  my  second  year  at  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  in  Philadelphia,  I  had  a 
classmate  whom  it  would  not  be  uncharitable 
to  call  a  dullard.  One  of  the  professors  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  the  boys  unawares  and 
quizzing  them.  He  said  to  this  fellow  one 
day: 

"How  much  is  a  dose  of  ?"  giving  the 

technical  name  of  croton-oil. 

"A  teaspoonful,"  was  the  ready  reply. 

The  professor  made  no  comment,  and  the 
fellow  soon  realized  that  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  said : 

"Professor,  I  want  to  change  my  answer  to 
that  question." 

"It's  too  late,  Mr.   ,"  responded  the  pro- 
fessor, looking  at  his  watch.  "Your  patient's 
been  dead  fourteen  minutes." — New  York 
World. 


DIAMONDS  OF  THOUGHT  IN  SETTINGS 
OF  GOLD. 

Diamonds  are  the  most  precious  stones  and 
gold  the  most  precious  metal.  When  a  book 
contains  the  very  best  and  most  precious 
things  found  in  the  literature  of  the  world, 
and  profusely  illustrated  by  superb  engrav- 
ings, it  may  Justly  be  called  "Diamonds  of 
Thought  in  Settings  of  Gold."  This  is  exactly 
what  the  book  of  400  poems  and  illustra- 
tions advertised  on  page  18  is.  You  can  get 
this  magnificent  work  free.  Its  actual  value 
is  84.00.  Read  the  advertisement  on  page  18. 


AN  EVELESS  EDEN. 

In  Mongolia,  close  to  the  borders  of  Russian 
Siberia,  is  Malwatchin,  and  it  is  the  only  city 
in  the  world  peopled  by  men  only.  The  Chi- 
nese women  are  not  only  forbidden  to  live  in 
this  territory,  but  even  to  pass  the  great  wall 
of  Kalkan  and  enter  into  Mongolia.  All  the 
Chinese  of  this  border  city  are  exclusively 
traders,  and  they  accumulate  money  till  their 
trading  with  Europe  through  Siberia  has 
created  sufficient  fortune  to  enable  them  to 
return  to  their  native  cities  and  live  there 
in  ease  with  their  families.— Chicago  Daily 
Tribune. 


HOW  TO  BUTTER  THIN  BREAD. 

"I  like  my  sandwiches  with  the  bread  cut 
thin,"  said  Mr.  Googleby,  "but  I  seldom  try  to 
make  them  in  that  way  myself,  for  they  al- 
ways make  me  angry,  the  bread  crumbles  and 
curls  up  so  when  I  try  to  spread  it.  Mrs. 
Googleby  has  no  such  trouble,  however,  and 
this  morning  I  discovered  why ;  she  butters 
the  cut  end  of  the  loaf  before  cutting  off  the 
slice.  Simple,  ain't  It?  And  Mrs.  Googleby 
tells  me  it's  as  old  as  the  hill." 


MOTHERS  SEE  HERE. 

I  will  Cure  your  Girl  or  Boy  of  Bed-wetting 

in  two  weeks.    Send  me  $1.00  for  the  Medicine 
or  Prescription,  either  one.    Particulars  free. 
DR.  S.  C.  CLARK,  15  Court  Sq..  Boston,  Mass. 


FREE 


A  fine  14k  gold  pla- 
ted watch  to  every 
reader  of  this  paper. 
Cut  this  out  and  send  It  to  as  with 
your  fall  name  and  address,  and  we 
will  send  yoa  one  of  these  elegant, 
richly  jeweled,  gold  finished  watchea 
«g  by  express  for  examination,  and  if 
r    you  think  it  is  equal  In  appearance  to 
any  $25.00  gold  watch  pay  our  sample 
price, $3. 50, and  it  is  youa    We  send 
with  the  watch  our  guarantee  that 
you  can  return  It  at  any  time  within 
one  year  If  not  satisfactory,  and  if 
you  sell  or  cause  the  sale  of  six  we 
will  give  you  One  Free.    Write  at 
once,  as  we  shall  send  out  samples 
for  60  days  only.  Address 

THE  NATIONAL  M'F*C 
&  IMPORTING  CO., 

334  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  IU. 


LATaV    Affflnfc  to  8611  New  Hot  Air  Cook 
**geiltD  pan.   Splendid  honest  arti- 
cle, big  profits,  reliable  UouBe,   Bank  reference. 
Buffalo  Specialty  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CALIFORNIA 


Orchard, 
colony. 


Beit  irrigated  f rait 
and  farm  landi  in 

Sonthern  Califor- 
nia, onlj  $15.00 
Bearing 


$135  an  acre,  by  joining  the  three  F'» 
Write  for  particular!  of  the  plan. 

FARM,  FIELD  AND  FIRESIDE'S  CILONY  DEPT., 

Chicago.  IU.j  and  Los  ABgelea,  Cal. 


1,000 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
and  STUDENTS 

Are  •winning  a  year's  school- 
ing during  the  summer  months. 

B^THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  A  LIFETIME. 


8 

W 
H 


1  Honthljr  Keeera  tf  Wittow  ta  Worth 
fttmtmbtriag. 


§  CUT  THIS  OUT 

I  It  Will  Tell  Yon  How  to  Get  Them. 


each  and  secure  any  Part  or 
Parts  from  No.  1  to  No.  16  of 


Send  10c. 

Halligan's  Portfolios  of  the  World's 
Colombian  Exposition. 

Absolutely  the  beet  published.  PageB  11x16 
inches;  Engravings  8x10  inches — 16  pages  to 
the  Part.    Nkw    Number    Beady  Evert 

Thursday.   

*q  CA  will  entitle  you  to  the  20  numbers, 
QO.OKI  3-jo  Photographs,  either  English 
or  German  language,  bound  in  elegant 
cloth,  suitable  for  any  parlor  or  library. 

Qfln  r\  1  fin  each  for  copieB  of  the  5  Fa- 
OeilU  JA/O.  mon8  Photographs  of  the 
World's  Fair— (The  Court  of  Honor— Chi- 
cago Day — Interior  of  the  Great  Manufactures 
Building — The  Midway — and  Bird's-eye  View). 
Size,  19x25  inches.  Elegantly  printed  on 
heavy  plate  paper.  Just  the  thing  for  framing. 

entitles  you  to  part  one  of  our  new 
±\Jl/,  series,  just  out,  The  Celebrated 
Paintings  of  the  World.  Nothing  to  equal 
this  has  ever  been  published.  Send  $1.60 
and  the  series,  16  Parts,  will  be  mailed  you 
weekly,  as  issued.  This  serieB  is  13^x16  inches 
in  size  and  very  fine. 

Address  Jewell  N.  Halligan  Co., 
425  Home  Insurance  Building,  CHICAGO. 
We  "Want  Agents  Everywhere.. 


A  Winnower  of  Wheat  from  Chaff. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

92.00  a  Year.  Single  Copies  »  Cents. 
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Each  number  contains  the  Monthly  Round- 
up (a  resume  of  all  the  notable  happenings 
during  the  month),  a  Character  Sketch  (of 
some  great  and  good  man),  the  Cream  of  Other 
Reviews  and  Magazines,  the  Best  from  All  the 
Weeklies,  Every  Important  Event  of  the  Year. 
Able  Contributions  on  Movements  for  Good, 
Stories  in  a  Nutshell,  etc.,  etc. 

WE  GIVE  circulation  is  world-wide. 

FREE 

With  3  months' 
subscription 

For  only 

25  Cts. 


Or  for 

30  Cts. 

Or  for 

35  Cts. 

Or  for 

50  Cts. 

Or  for 


Four  Books. 

Spurgeon's  "John  Ploughman's 

Pictures." 
"An  American  Girl  in  London." 
"Bread  and  Cheese  and  KisBes." 
Short  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls. 


Post-paid,  one  copy  of  the 
Modern  Cook  Book,  worth  50c. 


Post-paid,  one  copy  complete 
People's  Atlas  of  the  World, 

1 20  pages,  11  xl4  inches,  worth  SI  .00. 


A  set  of  6  Silver-plated  Tea- 
spoons,with  beautifully  engraved 
handles,  worth  $1.25. 


"The  America"  Watch  and 
Chain.  The  Wonder  of  the  Age. 


$1.50 

Address  THE  ALTRUISTIC  REVIEW, 

Chicago,  Illinois 

BE^Mention  if  you  want  circulars  how  to  help  st 
dentB  to  obtain  an  education. 


ONLY 


Premium 
Ifo.  38. 


THE  WONDER  OF  THE  AGE 
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A  Genuine  American  Watch. 

Warranted  to  Give  Perfect  Satisfaction. 

We  Guarantee  that 
this  watch  will  keep  ac- 
curate time,  will  not  get 
our  of  order,  and  will  in 
every  way  give  entire 
satisfaction,  or  money 
refunded. 


tea 


The  Case  is  strongly 
made  of  nickel  metal 
and  carefully  fitted.  It 
is  open-face,  with  heavy 
polished    bevel  crystal. 

Tbe  Movement  is  the 

simplest  and  most  dura- 
ble of  any  watch  move- 
ment known.  It  is  wound  up  with- 
out a  key.   Four  or  five  turns  of 
the  patent  winding  attachment 
winds  it  up  for  from  24  to  36  hours. 

This  is  a  genuine  American 
watch,  made  for  service,  and  with 
ordinary  usage  ought  to  wear  for 
ten  years,  and  even  longer. 

ONE  OF  MANY  TESTIMONIALS 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  am  delight- 
ed with  your  watch  received  Borne  time 
ago.  It  is  a  little  gem.  I  keep  it  upon  my  typewriter  desk  during  week-days  right  before  ray 
eyes,  and  it  keeps  splendid  time.    I  then  use  it  on  my  pulpit  on  Lord's  Days. 

Faithfully  yours,  Kev.  Stephin  A.  Fohtbsop, 

Pastor  First  Baptist  Church,  Fort  Wayne,  lad. 

This  watch  and  chain  given  as  a  premium  for  six  yearly  subscribers  to 
the  Farm  and  Fireside ;  or  for  two  yearly  subscribers  and  $1  addi- 
tional; or  for  one  yearly  subscriber  and  $1.25  additional. 

PRICE,  when  purchased.  $1.50 ;  or  with  the  Farm- and  Fireside  one 
year,  $1.75,  postage  paid. 

PREMIUMS  are  offered  for  subscriptions  taken  at  the  regular  price  of  one 
yearly  subscription,  and  if  an  agent  or  club  raiser  gives  the  subscriber  the  ben- 
efit of  the  clubbing  price,  no  premium  or  cash  commission  can  be  allowed. 


This  is  the  exact  size  of  the  Watch. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


HARTMAN  PANEL  FENCE  WIRE,  j 

•  HARMLESS  TO  STOCK  wiTiKTiiins  p.uanrfs  • 


ECONOMICAL. 
HANDSOME. 


SAMPLE  AND  DESCRIPTION  FOR  ONE  2C.  STAMP. 

MADE  ONLY  BY 


CHICAGO  BRANCH 
608  State  St. 


Hartman  Mfg.  Co.,of  Ellwood  City. 

irt£IE>Er.  ELLWOOD  CITY,  PA.  3 


ELLWOOD  CITY,  PA. 


WITHSTANDS  CHANGES  , 
IN  TEMPERATURE. 
LOW  PRICE. 

WIRES, 


NEW  YORK  BRANCH 
277  Broadway. 


June  1,  1894. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


IT 


THE  "HOSS"  EDITOR'S  DILEMMA. 

With  head  full  of  records 

And  pedigrees  galore, 
The  "hoss"  editor  writ 

As  he'd  ne'er  writ  before. 
With  a  two-twenty  clip 

He  drove  his  pen  along, 
And  thoughts  came  untrammeled 
Like  the  notes  of  a  song. 

Absorbed  in  his  theme, 

The  scribe  was  not  aware 
That  a  fair,  blushing  damsel 

Stood  close  to  his  chair; 
With  a  step  light  and  airy 

She'd  entered  the  den 
Where  the  "editair"  plied 
Both  scissors  and  pen. 

With  head  o'er  his  shoulder 

(Let  us  pardon  the  pose) 
She  followed  his  lines, 

Which  were  written  in  prose. 
No  wonder  she  blushed, 

No  wonder  she  winced, 
Her  modesty  was  shocked 
As  you'd  all  be  convinced. 

For  she  reads:  "Alice  Bilkins  is  unmistak^ 
ably  a  daisy.  She  is  well  bred,  and  as  to  indi- 
viduality, she  is  without  a  peer  in  all  the 
land.  Her  head  is  high  and  haughty,  and  her 
legs  are  marvels  of  beauty.  She  will  make  it 
warm  for  the  b"oys  over  in  Buckhorn  town- 
ship next  season.  Alice  is  the  daughter  of 
Billy  Bilkins,  two  in  the  list." 

"  'Daisy,'  is  she?"  cried  the  lass 

In  jealous  indignation ; 
"Well  bred,  proud  and  haughty, 
The  fairest  in  creation  ! 
Legs  are  marvels,  are  they  ? 

You  villain !   Oh,  for  shame ! 
1  hate  you  as  I  hate 
That  horrid  Bilkins' name!" 

Wit*i  angry  steps  she  turned  around, 

And  from  the  "den"  departed, 
Leaving  ye  "hoss"  editor 

Aghast  and  broken-hearted ; 
For  in  the  spring— in  June,  I  think— 

He  was  this  maid  to  wed, 
And  now,  alas,  her  love 

Is  blasted— cold  and  dead! 

—Jasper  Henderson,  in  Horse  World. 


A  TRYING  BUSINESS. 

tbanger  (in  train)— "A  man  in  your 
business  can't  get  home  very  often, 
I  presume?" 
Commercial— "Home?  I  should  say 
•i..'-      not.   Why,  sir,  I  get  home  so  seldom 
that  I  can't  remember  half  the  time  where  I 
live.  Have  to  telegraph  to  the  fi?m  to  send 
me  my  address." 
Stranger— "You  don't  say  so!" 
Commercial— "That's  straight.     Why,  one 
time  I  was  away  so  long  that  I  forgot  I'd  ever 
been  married,  and  I  took  such  a'  fancy  to  a 
pretty  woman  in  a  strange  town  that  I  eloped 
with  her."  ' 
Stranger— "My,  my !" 

Commercial— "Yes,  it  would  have  been  a  ter- 
rible thing;  but  when  I  called  on  the  firm 
during  my  honeymoon  and  introduced  her, 
the  old  man  told  me  she  was  my  wife  before." 
— Agents'  Herald. 


ABBREVIATIONS  FOR  TWO. 

A  lady  in  Hong  Kong  engaged  a  Chinese 
cook.  When  the  Celestial  came,  among  other 
things  she  asked  him  his  name. 

"My  name,"  said  the  Chinaman,  smiling,  "is 
Wang  Hang  Ho." 

"Oh,  I  can't  remember  all  that,"  said  the 
lady;  "I  will  call  you  John." 

Next  morning  when  John  came  up  to  get 
his  orders  he  smiled  all  over,  and  looking  in- 
quiringly at  his  mistress,  asked:  ' 

"What  is  your  namee?" 

"My  name  is  Mrs.  Melville  Langdon." 

"Me  no  memble  all  that,"  said  John. 
"Chinaman  he  no  sayey  Mrs.  MembuhLandon 
— I  call  you  Tommy."— Boston  Globe. 


THE  FATHER'S  PART, 

Marlow— "All  your  boys  turned  out  well,  did 
they  ?" 

Forbes— "Yes,  I  should  say." 
Marlow— "What  is  Will  doing?" 
Forbes— "He  is  doctoring  in  Chicago. 
Marlow— "And  Jack?" 

Forbes— "He  is  publishing  a  newspaper  at 
Swampy  Hollow,  near  Haiseedville." 

Marlow— "And  Bill— what  is  he  doing?" 

Forbes — "He  is  practicing  law  in  Boston." 

Marlow— "And  what  are  you  doing?" 

Forbes— "Well,  I'm  a-supporting  of  Will  an' 
Jack  an' Bill." — Vogue. 


A  REASONABLE  PRETEXT. 

Taper— "I  should  like  two  weeks'  absence  to 
attend  the  wedding  of  a  very  dear  friend." 

Mr.  Gingham — "It  must  be  a  very  dear 
friend  indeed  to  make  you  want  that  much' 
time.  Who  is  it?" 

Taper— "Well,  sir,  after  the  ceremony  she 
will  be  my  wife." — Vogue. 

THE  ONLY  BOOK  Or*  ITS  KIND. 

The  only  book  containing  500  of  the  best 
poems  and  illustrations  is  offered  yon  on  page 
18  of  this  paper.  It  is  the  most  wonderful 
premium  offer  of  the  century.  Read  the  ad- 
vertisement on  page  18. 


HE  UNDERSTOOD  ANATOMY. 

A  Napoleon  of  finance,  who  formerly  spec- 
ulated in  Chicago,  picked  out  a  promising 
town  in  Iowa  and  decided  to  "build  it  up." 
He  moved  to  the  town,  organized  a  number 
of  stock  companies,  started  a  bank,  deposited 
all  the  money  of  the  companies  in  his  own 
bank  and  then  went  into  bankruptcy.  Some 
of  the  principal  sufferers  went  to  his  house  to 
learn  whether  anything  could  be  saved  from 
the  wreck.  They  found  him  in  a  magnificent 
apartment,  and  he  was  very  sorry  for  their 
misfortune. 

"I  regret  very  much,  gentlemen,"  said  he, 
"but  I  have  practically  nothing  left.  My  wife 
owns  this  house  and  some  business  property, 
but  I  have  nothing.  Believe  me,  if  I  could  do 
such  a  thing,  I  would  give  you  my  body  and 
let  it  be  divided  among  you,  for  there  is  noth- 
ing else  I  can  give." 

"What's  that  proposition?"  asked  a  rather 
deaf  old  gentleman,  who  was  standing  at  the 
back  of  the  mournful  company. 

"He  says,"  explained  one  of  the  sufferers, 
"that  we  can  take  his  body  and  divide  it 
among  us." 

"Well,  in  that  case."  said  the  deaf  old  gen- 
tleman, in  a  loud  voice,  "I  speak  for  his  gall." 

IT  OUGHT  TO  DO. 

Pigley— "Shall  you  send  your  son  to  col- 
lege?" 

Hogson^-"No;  I  had  one  set  up  here  for 
him." 

Pigley— "What  does  it  consist  of?" 

Hogson— "A  gymnasium  in  the  hennery,  a 
sawdust  ring  in  the  open  lot,  a  shell  in  the 
duck-pond,  the  smoke-house  for  a  secret 
society,  and  four  hundred  bunches  of  cigar- 
ettes."— Puck. 


THE  INDIANS  HOPELESS. 

Friend— "Your  plan  of  civilizing  the  Indians 
by  making  soldiers  of  them  is  said  to  have 
failed." 

Philanthropist  (dolefully)— "I  can't  under- 
stand it  at  all.  It's  the  same  way  with  our 
plan  of  civilizing  the  Irish,  by  making  police- 
men of  them."— Life. 

THE  REASON  WHY. 

Frazier— "Why  won't  Miss  Van  Golden 
marry  Mr.  Gilder?  Is  there  another  man  in 
the  case?" 

Mrs.  King— "I  am  afraid  there  is." 

Frazier— "Do  you  know  who  it  is?" 

Mrs.  King— "Yes;  her  father." 


PROBABLY  SHE  WOULD. 

Reggy— "If  you  had  been  drinking  a  cock- 
tail and  kissed  a  girl  afterward,  do  you  think 
she  would  know  it?" 

Tom— "If  I  kissed  a  girl  I  think  she  would 
know  it,  whether  I  had  been  drinking  cock- 
tails or  not."— Life. 


CHINA'S  WEAK  POINT. 

Bunker— "The  papers  say  that  the  Chinese 
government  proposes  to  treat  Americans 
exactly  as  the  Chinese  are  treated  in  this 
country." 

Tunker— "They  can't  do  it!  They  haven't 
any  hoodlums." 


MITIGATING  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

"I  reckon  I'm  guilty,  judge,"  said  the  com- 
monweal prisoner.  "I  helped  to  steal  the 
train.  But"— and  his  eye  lighted  up  with  a 
gleam  of  pride— "I  didn't  hold  up  the  passen- 
gers. I  ain't  no  agent  for  an  omnibus  com- 
pany." 

CHILDISH  INNOCENCE. 

"Do  you  love  the  beauties  of  nature,  Miss 
McAlamo?"  asked  an  army  officer  of  one  of 
the  belles  of  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

"Not  yet;  mother  says  I  am  too  young  to 
love,"  was  the  blushing  reply.— Texas  Si/tings. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE. 

Willie— "Your  father  is  going  to  church 
to-morrow  with  your  mother,  ain't  he?" 

Tommy— "How  did  you  know  that?" 

Willie — "Well, 'if  he  wasn't  you'd  never  be 
digging  bait  on  Saturday  afternoon." 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Ohio  state  fair  and  industrial  exposition, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  September  3-7th.  L.  N.  Bon- 
ham,  secretary,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Illustrated  catalogue  of  Stover  Mfg.  Co., 
Freeport,  111.,  makers  of  a  large  line  of  wind- 
mills, pumps,  etc. 

Catalogue  of  green  bone,  meat  and  veg- 
etable cutter.  Webster  &  Hannum,  Cazeno- 
via,  N.  Y. 

Complete  guide  for  caponizing.  George  P. 
Pilling*  Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Prize  Winners  at  the  World's  Fair.  Being  a 
beautifully-illustrated  book  setting  forth  the 
advantages  of  the  Springfield  road-roller, 
made  by  the  O.  S.  Kelly  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Illustrated  catalogue  of  John  S.  Carter, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  and  wholesale 
dealer  in  apparatus  and  supplies  for  cheese 
factories,  creameries  and  dairies. 


A  $65  SEWING  MACHINE  FREE. 

Our  $65  Alvah  Sewing  Machine  now  sold  by 
us  at  $8.25  to  $22.50  will  be  placed  in  your 
home  to  use  without  cost  of  one  cent  to  you. 
Cut  out  this  advertisement  and  jend  to  day 
to  ELY  M'F'G  CO.,  Dept.  25  Chicago,  111. 


Indiges- 
Sick- 


o 
o 


oooooooooo< 

True  Economy 

doesn't  buy  what  it 
doesn't  need, 
tion,  Biliousness, 
Headache,  do  not 
need  a  dollar's  worth 
of  doctor,  but  a  Q 
quarter's  worth  of  q 

Beecham's 


Pills 


(Worth  \ 
a  Guinea  ) 
a  Box.  / 

8 Price  25  cents, 
ooooooooo 


s 


GONSUMPTI 

SURELY  CURED. 

To  the  Editok — Please  inform  your  readers 
that  I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above 
named  disease.  By  its  timely  use  thousands 
of  hopeless  cases  have  been  permanently 
cured.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  two  bottles  of 
my  remedy  free  to  any  of  your  readers  who 
have  consumption  if  they  will  send  me  theii 
express  and  post  office  address.  Respectfully, 
T.  A.  Slocum,  M.O.,  183  Pearl  St..  New  York 


CPINDLES.  DROP  CASES.  E3£L"J»: 

a)  otc.  tsendior  new  lists.  U .  HENKY/ &  CO., 235  Moni 


_  S  WHEELS,  Strikinf 
Everything  for  F»ir»,  Bbcm, 
Monroe  bt.  .Chicago,  111. 


RUBBER  STAMPS.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
"to  agents.  The  G.  A.  Harper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


ACTED  TUC  DAI  I  ThisFamouB  Song  and  OnbHdndrbd 
MF  I  fall  I  llC  DULL  axd  Fifty-Six  OTiiEa  Latest  Songb 
^—^^^^f^^^^^^^mmm  of  the  Da  y. including  "TA-RA-BOOM- 
DE-AY"  "COMRADES,"  "  LITTLE  FISHER  MAIDEN,"  ETC.  Wordeand 
MuBic,pu3tpaid,  only  Ten  Ceotfl.    GEM  NOV.  CO.  B  10,  Frankfort,  Ind. 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Speakers,  for  School, 
Club  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  free. 
T,  S.  DENISON,  Pub.Chicago.Ill. 


500 SCRAP 


PICT  DBE3,  CARDS,  MOTTOES,  RIDDLES 
GAME  HAPPY-GO-LUCKY",  2c.  *  Pro.oni 
PARDEE  it  CO.,  M0NT0WESE,  CONN, 


FREE 


■  '  1    O.  M  1        1  11  PEN*  Agents' 

Full  Outfit,  10  eta.    KING  ^mW  CARD  CO.,  NORTH  HAVEN,  CONN. 


WE  WILL  SEND 


Bfk  m^m.      m**.  m^kl">r  en 

3%  Wft  I  I  III  |  WOttK  AT  ONCE,  Endoiu  4-r-enl  stamp  with  .  .fbr- 
f  ^m*  ^B*  ■  W*#«nca.    Nat'  I  Ditilribnling  Association,  Chicago.  Ill, 


WE 


WANT  YOClodiRlributo  oirculati,  iiunplo*,  etc..  In  your  locality  roronrsyn* 
dieataof  big  ndverliMrs.  1-1  to  por  thousand.  CASH  PAID.  No  ctrntMsInj". 
Enclo««l»mp.  DISTRIBUTING  BUREAU,  P.O.Box  1925.  N0w  York  City. 


AGENTS 


wanted  in  every  town.  Something 
new.  $75  a  month.  Write  quick. 
Sherman  *  Butler,  2B W.  Lakes  St.  Chlca(0 


&  Jl  CA  fl.H  f  Aftft  CASH  for  distributing  circular*.  jsncloj. 
$4|QU  lUUU  Btamp.  U.S.  Distributing  Bureau,  Chicago 


T  A  TVl7'or  GentlemenWriters  wantedrpD,  III  . 
LiJXlf  X  "Strictly  Home  Work."  1  \>  UU 


.OHIO  SUPPLY  CO.,  NORWALK,  0.. 


T  ABIES  WANTED  TO  WRITE  AT  HOME. 

$15  weekly;  no  canvassing.  Reply  with  stamp. 
Miss  Fannie  Felknor,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 


IIIA  n  |f  FOE  ALL.  $75  a  mouth  salary  and  ex- 
Kgtf  I  I  VC  IK  peases  paid.  If  you  want  employment  write 
■W  V I  ■  lm  at  once  to  P.  O.  VftKEBY,  Augusta.Maine. 


CAI  CCUEU  \U*MTCntosellourSo°dsl>ysaniplestothe 
AHLLOmLn  VYHil  I  CU  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  sell 
on  sight  to  every  business  man  orfirm;  liberal  salary,  money 
advanced  for  advertising  and  expenses,  Permanen  position. 
Address  with  stamp,  KING  MFG.  CO.,  A  64  Chicago,  111. 


LADY  WANTED 


at  homo,  to  assist  un  preparing  ad- 
dresses, also  other  writing  and  eaaj 
ofiBco  work.  |25  to  130  per  week  entire 
^Z^^m~^^m*m^mm^mmmm'mmmmm9*m'  year.    If  convenient  enclose  atatnD. 

WOMAN'S  CO-OPiRAHTli  TOILET  CO.,  MILWAUKEE,  Wis"  (Im.) 


$5.00"  1000 


CASH  to  distribute  circulars.  Send 
4c  stamps.  Pioneer  Mfg. Co. Chicago 


CUfin  CI  V  DeliS*ts  HORSE,  COW,  and 
OnUU  1L  I  owner.  No  flies  or  sores;  z^more  milk. 
w  .  1  Testimonials.  Agts.  wanted.  $90  mo. 
Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  1005  Fairmount  Ave.,  Phila. 


LADIES 


I  am  making  money  rapidly  doing  writing 
etc.  at  my  borne.  Will  gladly  Inform  any 
lady  reader  interested  in  home  work  bowl 
obtained  this  paying  position.  Enclose 
stamp.  Mrs.  Robt.  Uain.SweetHome.Ind.' 


A  WOMAN'S  SUCCESSES  =b 

— t— ■ -     ■  ^  T     a  week 

at  Home.  Instructions  FREE  to  lady  readers.  Send  stamp, 
(X)0  humbug),   MBS.  i.  A.  UAMNING,  lioxl.5.  Anno,  Ohio. 


AHARVF9T  FOR  AGENTS.  We  are  now  offer- 
llHn  V  CO  I  ing  agents  the  greatest  harvest  of  the 
season.  The  wages  are  big  and  the  work  is  easy. 
Send  for  full  particulars  immediately.  Address 
LADIES  HOME  COMPANION,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


$15.00  TO  $40.00   A  WEEK 

Can  be  made  working  for  us.  Of  special  interest  and 
value  to  all  farmers.  Spare  hours  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage.  S.  I.  Bell  <Sfc  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


> GENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 


or  COMMISSION,  to  handle  the  New" Paten t 
Chemical  Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agents  rnak- 
ing  S50  per  week.  Monroe  Eraser  Mf'g  Co.,  1  98,  LaCrosse,  Wis 


IF  YOU  WANT  WORK 

dress  immediately.  We 
to  earn  .from  $5.00 
year  without  having  h_ 
furnish  the  employmen 
that  amount.  Capital  u 
you  nothing.  Write  to 
E.C.  ALLEN  *fc  CO., 


that  is  pleasant 
and  profitable 
send  us  your  ad- 
teach  men  and  women  how 
per  day    to   $3,000  per 
d  previous  experience,  and 
t  at  which  they  can  make 
nnecessary;  a  trial  will  cost 
■day.     Mention  this  paper. 
Box  1013s  Augusta,  Me. 


GIRLS 


STOP  A  MINUTE  ;S,K,™S 

giving  away  a  lot  of  fine  premiums  for 
a  club  of  subscribers  to  our  paper,  and  each  subscriber 
gets  a.  free  premium,  too.  Some  of  the  premiums 
are  just  what  you  want.  Write  at  once  and  see. 
Address  Ladies  Home  Companion,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


AGENTS 

This  is  none  of  your  cheap  "Fake 
Mats,"  but  is  guaranteed  to  be 
the  best  and  lowest  priced  mat  on 
the  market  or  money  cheerfully 
refunded.  Write  for  prices  on 
our  kitchen  specialties.  Sample 
prepaid,  12c. 

FLETCHER  FIRE  MAT  CO., 
6  W.  Pearl  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Will  $500  Help  You  Out?  : 


so,  you 
can  have 
W  e 

offer  yon  the  Sole  Agency  for  an  article  that  is 
Wanted  in  Erery  Home  and  Indispensable 
in  Every  Office,  something  that  SELES  AT 
SIGHT.  Other  articles  sell  rapidly  at  Double 
the  Price,  though  not  answering:  the  purpose 
half  so  well.  You  can  make  from  $500  to  $700 
in  three  months,  introducing  it,  after  which  it  will 
bring  A  Steady,  Liberal  Income,  if  properly  at- 
tended to.  Ladies  do  as  well  as  men,  in  town  or  coun- 
try. Don't  Miss  this  Chance.  Write  at  once  to 
J.  W.  JONES,  Manager,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Actual  Value,  $ltl.?5  (apparently  worth  $40.00). 
Our  price  only  95. 50  and  express  charges.  Casket 
consists  of  1  Watch,  liuntlns  case,  14k.  gold 
plate,  ladies'  or  gent's  size,  lull  Jeweled  lever 

movement,  warranted  5  years  (vvortn  twice  the  cost  of 
all),  a  gents' rolled  gold  chains  (worth  $4.00).  1  Ladies' 
rolled  gold  chain.  1  ladies' silver  chain.  2  ladies'  breast 
pius.  2  ladies'  rolled  gold  imt.  diamond  and  garnett 
rings.  1  gents'  rolled  gold  cameo  ring.  1  apparere  dia- 
mond scarfpin.  1  pair  rolled  gold  cuff  buttons.  O  Tea- 
spoons, triple  plated  with  pure  silver  and  nlckle.  Jew- 
elers' price  $2.50.  We  send  the  entire  lot  to  you  by  express 
C.O.D.  for  $5.60  and'.express  charges.  You  can  sell  the  rings 
for  all  the  entire  lot  costs.  Mention  size  Watch  wanted. 

Buckeye  Watch  Co.  35  to  39  College  pi.  New  York 


"Perfect 
Manhood 

AND 

How  to 
Attain  It." 


A  "Wonderful 
New  Medical 
Book,  written 
for  Men  Only. 
One  copy  may 
be  had  free  on 
application. 


Erie 


Co., 

Niagara  Square, 
Buffalo  H.  Y 


From  15  to  25  lbs.  per 
mouth  by  a  harmless 
treatment  administered 


FOLKS  REDUCED 

by  practicing  physician  ofl7  years'  experience.  No^\X\  f[\ 
bad  effects;  no  detention  Irom  business;  no  starv-l  \  \i\  I  I 
ing;  no  wrinkles  or  flabblness  follow  this  treatment.  It  improves 
the  general  health,  clears  the  skin,  and  beautifies  the  complexion. 
Endorsed  by  physicians  and  leading  society  ladies.  Thousands  cured. 
PATIENTS  TREATED  BY  MAIL 
Confidentially.   For  particulars  call,  or  address  with  6c  in  stamps, 

O.  W.  F.  SNYDER,  M.  T>., 
260  M'VICKER'S  THEATER  BUILDING,  CHICAGO. 


pi  an  rni  UC  reduced,  15  lbs. 
L  ■  I    ruunu  a  month;  any  one 

r  JU  I    can  make  remedy  at  home. 

■  ■    Miss  M.  Ainley,  Supply, Ark., 

says,  "I  lost  43Ibs.  and  feel  splendid. "No 
starving. No  si cknesR.  Part icularsf sealed) 
2c. HALL  &  CO.,  B.,Box  404, St. Louis, Mo. 


-CEiTORYot'SUCCESS 

__W  enabled  the  great  French  Phy- 

 B  sician,  Dr.  Murat,  to  guarantee  re- 

_J  relief  and  cure  from  Painful  or  Delayed 

 'Menstruation,  Nervous  Troubles,  etc.  Bern* 

_i  edlet*  Absolutely  Safe.    Convincing  evidence, 
J  Testimonials  and  valuable  advice  in  our  Medical  Treatise, 
mailed  Free.    DR.  MUBAT  EEDICINK  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O* 


DRUNKENNESS! 


i Is  a  DISEASE* 
It  can  be  Cured 

_  'by  administer- 
ing Dr.  Haines'  Golden  Specific.  It  can  be 
given  without  the  knowledge  of  the  patient,  if 
desired,  in  coffee,  tea  or  articles  of  food.  Cures 
guaranteed.  Send  for  circulars.  <SOM>EN 
SPECIFIC  CO.,  185  Race  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
BSJ*  The  Only  Cure.  Beware  of  Imitators. 


TRUSSES 
■nHHHSSSU  cheap 
cure  effected.  Send  for  sealed  catalogue. 
Eggleston  Truss  Co .  69  Dearborn  St.  Chicago. 


on  30  DaysTrial 

Easy,  durable  and 
A  radical 


PAINLESS  CHILDBIRTH. 

■  TIB  IB  tofcWW  Sealed  informationfree. 

J.  H.  DYE,  M.  D.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

BETTER  WRITE  THAN  SUFFER. 


RHEUMATISM  CURED  FREE 


VV.  B.  EDDY  &  CO.,  WHITEHALL,  N.  Y. 


CANCER 


Its  care  by  scientific  local  treat- 
ment.   20  Tears  Experience. 
Book  Free.    Drs.  HcLeish  and 
Weber,  123  John  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


OPIUM 


morphine  Habit  Cored  in  10 
to  20  <lays.  JSo  pay  till  cured. 
Dr.  J. Stephens,  Lebanon, Ohio. 


OPIUM 


op  morphine  Habit  Cured  at 
Home.  Trial  Free.  No  Pain. 
Oomp  'd  Oxygen  Aas'n,  Et.Wayne.Iiu3. 


RUPTURE 


A  positive  radical  Curo  at  bom. 
(Sealed.)  Sookgi  ring  full  particular. 
Sent  Free.  Address  DR.  W.S.RICE 
Box  P,  Baithville,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.  Y 


mj^mm  Electrobole  gives  instant 

■  Em  Ji^k  relief,  final  cure  in  a  few 
mm  in  days,  and  never  returns ; 
no  purge :  no  salve ;  no  suppository.  Mailed  free. 
Address  J.  H.  Reeves,  Box  695,  New  York  City,  N. Y. 


PILES 


Successfully  treateu  oy  a  new  method. 
For  particulars  write  to  Lakeside 
Hospital,  ±177  Late  Ave.,  Chicago. 


AUTDV  HCrrill  Invention  for  man  or  woman. 
VLnT  UOCr  UL  Sample  sent  (sealed)  20  cts.  2 
for  4(1  cts.  Rubber  Specialty  Co., Box  104, Oswego, N.Y 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 
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WARM  WEATHER  FURNISHINGS. 

^ert  likely  it  is  just  as 
you  say,  but  there  isn't 
a  particle  of  use  in 
your  trying  to  convert 
me  to  any  of  your  new- 
fangled theories,  for  I 
am  an  old-fashioned, 
orthodox  housekeeper, 
■whether  I  am  a  good 
one  or  not.  Why,  do 
you  expect  that  I  am 
going  to  work  like  a  beaver  cleaning 
house,  and  then  pack  away  half  of  my 
things  and  have  nothing  in  order  when  I 
get  through?  No,  indeed." 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  majority  of 
housewives  who  read  the  Companion  are 
less  prejudiced  and  old-foggyish  than  the 
outspoken  friend  quoted  above,  for  really, 
the  modern  custom  of  dressing  our  rooms, 
as  well  as  ourselves,  in  attire  appropriate 
to  the  season,  is  a  highly  commendable 
one,  whether  considered  from  an  economic 
or  esthetic  point  of  view. 

Comparatively  few  of  us  can  afford  a 
vacation,  much  less  the  luxury  of  a  sum- 
mer cottage,  but  by  the  expenditure  of 
even  so  small  a  sum  as  five  dollars  and  a 
fair  amount  of  ingenuity  and  skill,  we 
may  all  give  our  rooms  a  decidedly  cool 
and  "summery"  look.   More  than  this,  it 
is  the  wisest  kind  of  economy  to  put  away 
heavy  carpets  and  draperies  and  uphol- 
stered furniture,  for  the  wear  and  tear  of 
one  summer,  with  its  sun,  dust  and  flies, 
is  more  injurious  than  the  usage  of  two 
winters.  Do  not  stop  with  these,  however, 
but  take  down  all 
oil-paintings  and 
pictures  in  gilt 
frames.  The  hand- 
somest picture 

extant  is  anything  but  ornamental  when 
covered  with  tarletan  or  netting.  If 
your  walls  are  hung  with  bannerettes, 
photograph-frames  and  a  dozen  and  one 
other  ornaments  that  are  sure  to  give  you 
ten  times  more  annoyance  than  pleasure 
during  fly-time,  put  them  away,  too.  A 
room  that  is  crowded  with  even  the  most 
artistic  decorations  never  looks  roomy, 
cool  and  restful. 

Do  not  ruin  handsome  silk  lamp  and 
candle  shades  when  scarcely  less  artistic 
ones  can  be  made  of  crape-paper  at  a 
trifling  expense. 

Wire  screens  for  doors  and  windows 
were  never  as  cheap  as  now,  but  if  one 
cannot  compass  these,  black  mosquito- 
netting  tacked  securely  inside  the  window- 
casing,  between  the  windows  and  outside 
shutters,  are  inconspicuous  and  just  as 
effective.  All-over  floor  coverings,  unless 
of  matting,  have  no  place  among  summer 
furnishings.  The  former  were  never  as 
handsome  as  they  are  this  season,  and  no 
floor  covering  is  at  once  so  cool  and  whole- 
some looking;  but  they  are  short-lived 
under  hard  usuage,  and  nothing  gives  a 
room  a  more  forlorn  appearance  than 
shabby  matting.  If  one  does  not  mind 
expense,  however,  the  better  grades  of 
matting  are  an  ideal  floor  covering. 

In  purchasing,  get  the  reversible  sorts, 
and  it  is  good  economy  to  get  a  whole 
piece,  for  when  it  is  worn,  the  better  parts 
from  different  rooms  can  be  put  together 
for  one  room.  Carpet-paper  or  two  thick- 
nesses of  newspapers  should  be  laid  under 
matting. 

The  most  of  us,  however,  have  rugs  that 
are  suitable  for  summer  use,  and  as  econ- 
omy is  the  first  consideration,  we  can  paint 
or  stain  the  floor  ourselves  at  a  trifling 
expense;  this  plan  will  be  more  often 
adapted.  Matting  rugs  are  exceptionally 
clean  and  restful  looking,  but  no  more  so 
than  Japanese  jute  ones,  and  the  latter  are 
many  times  as  durable.  Rag  rugs  made 
in  hit-or-miss  style  and  finished  at  the 
ends  with  fringe  are  wonderfully  "homey" 
looking,  especially  if  the  floor  is  painted 
with  yellow  ocher  (an  old  fashion  recently 
revived). 

If  the  wall  decorations  are  dingy,  or 
otherwise  inappropriate,  the  effect  may  be 
greatly  changed  by  adding  a  matting  dado 


or  frieze,  or  panels  of  cretonne,  cheese- 
cloth or  silkoline  in  harmonious  tones. 
A  decorative  and  attractive  bit  of  color 
may  be  imparted  to  a  room  by  fastening  a 
Japanese  umbrella  (reversed)  to  the  center 
of  the  ceiling,  or  near  one  corner,  with  a 
number  of  small  Japanese  lanterns  pen- 
dant from  the  ends  of  the  ribs. 

Decorate  the  walls  with  black  and  white 
engravings,  or  art  photographs,  simply 
framed.  Every  magazine  contains  the 
former,  and  there  are  few  store-rooms  or 
attics  that  do  not  contain  old  picture- 
frames  that  can  be  made  "just  the  thing" 
by  a  coat  or  two  of  ivory-white  or  other 
daintily-colored  enamel. 

Almost  any  woman  can  make  frames  of 
flat  pine  molding  with  square  corners,  and 
they  are  charming  when  prettily  draped 
with  madras,  silkoline,  cheese-cloth  or 
other  thin  drapery  fabric.  Pulp-board, 
either  brown,  cream  or  white,  makes  an 
excellent  background  for  engravings,  and 
by  cutting  out  openings  to  correspond  with 
the  size  of  the  picture,  touching  up  the 
inner  edge  with  jagged  gilt  lines,  or 
straight  ones  made  with  red,  blue  or  black 
ink,  the  effect  of  a  frame  is  easily  obtained. 

Decorated  panels  made  of  supplements 
from  the  art  magazines,  or  of  cardboard 
covered  with  cretonne,  shirred  cheese-cloth 
or  other  soft  drapery  fabric,  are  sure  to 
brighten  up  dark  or  dull  woodwork,  and 
if  the  colors  are  chosen  to  harmonize  with 
the  other  furnishings  of  the  room,  are 
sure  to  add  a  pleasing  bit  of  color. 

All  draperies,  bed  and  cushion  covers, 
etc.,  should  be  made  of  washable  material. 
There  is  almost  no  limit  to  such  fabrics, 
Japanese  stuffs,  crapes,  Swiss,  Bombay  and 


Curled  hair  or  down  is  the  most  desirable 
filling  for  hammocks  and  chair-seat  cush- 
ions, but  cotton  batting,  excelsior  or  short 
hay  answer  well  for  the  others.  If  dining 
or  other  chairs  with  upholstered  seats 
cannot  be  put  away,  covers  of  washable 
material,  finished  at  the  edge  with  plaited 
frills  of  Turkey  red  or  other  plain  fabric, 
and  tied  to  position  over  the  others,  will 
not  only  look  delightfully  cool  and  sum- 
mery, but  afford  much  protection  to  the 
other  covers. 

Screens  of  Japanese  rattan,  white  or 
other  light  wood,  with  panels  of  washable 
material,  are  among  the  most  decorative 
and  useful  of  warm  weather  furnishings, 
and  are  also  inexpensive. 

For  sunny  piazzas,  shades  of  bamboo  or 
reed  are  an  ideal  protection,  as  they  are 
open  enough  to  admit  a  free  entrance  of 
air.  Japanese  matting  is  often  utilized  for 
this  purpose,  but  though  less  expensive,  is 
by  no  means  as  desirable. 

A  matting  wall-pocket  or  large  fish-net 
should  be  fastened  to  the  walls  of  the 
house  as  a  receptacle  for  papers  and  books. 

Corner  box-seats  that  can  be  made 
secure  by  a  padlock,  are  decidedly  com- 
fortable if  well  provided  with  mattress 
and  cushions,  and  very  convenient  for 
holding  cushions,  footstools,  etc. 

For  carrying  out  certain  schemes  of 
color,  especially  in  bedchambers,  unfin- 
ished pine  furniture  may  be  purchased 
cheaply  at  the  manufactory  and  enameled 
at  home ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  rockers 
for  .piazza  and  general  use. 

A  little  Turkey  red  or  other  bright  color 
may  be  introduced,  but  proper  effects  are 
in  the  main  dependent  upon  the  use  and 


Calcutta  cloths,  silkoline,  art  muslins, 
cheese-cloth,  etc.,  but  none  of  them  com- 
bine more  points  of  excellence  than  the 
last  mentioned  variety.  It  is  cheap,  easily 
laundered,  and  thin  enough  to  easily  blow 
to  and  fro  when  there  is  a  breeze.  All 
windows  should  be  supplied  with  holland 
shades,  and  the  most  artistic,  as  well  as 
convenient,  method  of  hanging  long  cur- 
tains is  to  suspend  them  from  poles  by 
brass  rings  and  allow  them  to  hang  free. 
This  admits  the  entrance  of  air  and  allows 
them  to  be  drawn  aside  or  closed  at  will. 
Enameled  poles  are  exceptionally  pretty, 
and  so,  too,  are  those  made  of  bamboo 
canes. 

Heavy,  unbleached  muslin  simply  fin- 
ished with  hemstitched  or  feather-stitched 
hems  makes  very  effective  portieres ;  or  if 
something  more  elaborate  is  desired,  the 
same  fabric  may  be  embroidered  in  colors, 
or  have  a  dado  or  frieze  of  cretonne  ap- 
plied in  a  simple  band,  or  the  flowers  cut 
out  and  appliqued  on,  scattered  over  the 
surface. 

A  charming  summer  parlor  furnished  in 
old  blue  and  white,  has  one  pair  of  por- 
tieres made  of  white  bolton  sheeting  with 
geometrical  design  made  of  mixed  blue 
and  white  knitting  cotton  couched  on  with 
gold-colored  silk,  and  another  pair  were  of 
blue  denim  with  design  of  crescents  of 
various  sizes  made  of  white  knitting 
cotton  couched  on  with  blue.  In  both 
cases  three  strands  of  cotton  were  used. 

All  chair-cushions  should  be  made  re- 
movable. Nothing  better  than  the  saddle- 
bag style  has  been  devised  for  the  backs  of 
chairs,  and  tassel-tipped  cord  crocheted  of 
cream  linen  is  far  better  than  ribbon  for 
fastening  the  cushions  together. 

Hammocks  and  divans  should  be  pro- 
vided with  cushions  of  different  shape  and 
size,  and  with  afghans  of  light  and  heavy 
weight.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  fabrics 
suitable  for  cushion-covers,  among  the 
most  desirable  of  which  are  linen,  cretonne 
Madagascar-grass  cloth,  bandana  kerchiefs, 
Turkey  red  and  denim. 


artistic  arrangement  of  cool,  dainty  colors, 
and  the  harmonious  relations  of  the  whole. 

 K.  B.  J. 

LITTLE  LESSONS  IN  DRAWING. 
No.  4. 

Every  person  who  writes  on  the  subject 
of  self-education,  advises  the  use  of  a 
"commonplace  book,"  meaning  a  blank- 
book  wherein  are  to  be  recorded  thoughts 
and  incidents  which  seem  worth  preserv- 
ing. If  a  person  has  few  original  thoughts 
good  enough  to  save,  then  quotations  from 
favorite  authors  may  be  copied.  Burns' 
"commonplace  book" — at  least  extracts 
from  it — forms  a  part  of  his  complete 
works,  and  Hawthorne's  "note-book"  con- 
tains many  of  his  plans  for  stories.  These 
things  are  very  interesting.  They  seem 
to  bring  us  close  to  these  authors  as  in  a 
familiar  chat.  We  learn  their  methods, 
and  we  are  often  surprised  to  see  how 
literally  true  were  their  poems  and  stories, 
true  with  the  fiction  of  the  poet,  which, 
Goethe  says,  is  "the  purest  truth." 

Even  if  you  do  not  expect  to  write  for 
the  public,  at  least  you  will  write  letters  to 
your  friends,  and  this  study  of  literary 
art  will  help  to  make  you  an  accomplished 
correspondent.  You  see  how  I  am  coming 
around  to  drawing.  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  that  you  must  keep  a  sketch-book, 
and  record  in  it  bits  of  everything,  for 
although  you  do  not  expect  to  be  as  fa- 
mous as  Rosa  Bonheur  or  Madeleine  Le- 
maire,  every  now  and  then,  in  your 
domestic  and  social  life,  you  will  find  it 
convenient  to  illustrate  your  talk  or  your 
letters  with  a  little  picture.  I  am  amazed 
sometimes  to  see  how  uninteresting  many 
persons  allow  themselves  to  be,  because 
they  are  too  indolent  to  cultivate  little 
graces  and  talents.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
few  of  my  acquaintances  take  on  a  marked 
prominence  in  society  and  gain  the  name 
of  being  "very  smart,"  when  really  the 
only  thing  for  which  they  deserve  credit 
is  a  diligence  in  cultivating  themselves 
and  a  willingness  to  devote  their  accom- 


plishments to  the  service  of  their  friends. 
A  woman  who  has  selected  with  taste  a  few 
poems  or  stories,  and  recites  them  grace- 
fully when  invited  to  do  so,  adds  much  to 
the  sum  of  pleasure,  while  it  costs  her 
only  the  time  which  less  industrious 
women  waste.  So  it  is  with  music  and 
drawing.  To  become  an  artist  in  any  pro- 
fession demands  one's  whole  life,  body 
and  soul,  but  a  "smattering"  of  accom- 
plishments is  not  to  be  despised,  and  can 
be  secured  by  gathering  up  fragments  of 
time  and  talent.  . 

Last  time  I  told  you  to  sketch  leaves  and 
blossoms.  From  that,  go  on  to  the  entire 
plant;  Make  a  picture  of  a  flower-pot  as  it 
stands  on  the  window-sill.  Always  study 
first  the  proportions  of  the  object  and  the 
things  surrounding  it  before  you  make  a 
stroke  of  your  pencil.  In  winter  you  can 
fill  your  sketch-book  with  such  things  as 
pots,  pans,  empty  baskets  in  different 
positions,  lamps,  books  (single  and  in 
groups),  chairs,  a  door  and  the  glimpse 
you  get  through  it,  the  cat  on  the  hearth, 
in  fact,  anything  which  is  accessible. 

Having  commenced  to  make  pictures 
yourself,  you  will  notice  .with  new  per- 
ception all  the  pictures  you  see.  One  of 
the  first  discoveries  you  make  will  be  the 
fact  that  good  pictures  do  not  exactly 
reproduce  an  object.  They  rather  indicate 
it.  The  most  skilful  artist  is  the  one  who 
makes  a  picture  tell  most  with  the  least 
work.  You  must  learn  how  to  simplify 
your  drawing.  You  must  learn  what  to 
omit.  What  to  omit — that  is  the  secret  of 
perfection  in  all  art,  be  it  literary,  picto- 
rial, or  even  the  art  of  behavior.  What  not 
to  do  is  the  main  question.  Excess  offends 
good  taste,  and  is  often  the  cause  of  mis- 
fortune in  more  serious  things  than 
sketching.  Our  illustrated  magazines  are 
so  full  of  good  sketches  that  you  need  only 
to  try  to  draw,  compare  your  work  with 
the  best  you  see,  and  then  try  again  in 
order  to  make  considerable  progress. 

I  spoke  of  the  cat  on  the  hearth,  because 
you  will  soon  feel  inclined  to  try  some 
animated  thing,  but  for  a  first  attempt  let 
it  be  asleep.  If  you  try  some  moving 
object  you  will  have  to  exercise  more 
mental  faculties  than  when  your  fingers 
are  employed  to  sketch  something  quiet. 
You  must  remember  an  action  if  it  does 
not  continue  long  enough  for  you  to  look, 
and  then  look  again.  "Memory  sketches" 
are  part  of  the  course  in  art  schools.  This 
means  that  you  must  first  learn  all  the 
peculiarities  of  an  object,  imagine  how 
you  would  draw  it,  and  then,  having  put 
away  the  object,  take  pencil  and  paper  and 
produce  the  sketch  from  your  mind. 

The  picture  of  the  cat  given  you  with 
this  lesson  is  from  the  pencil  of  M.  Eugene 
Lambert,  a  French  artist,  who  makes  cats 
his  specialty.  The  French  adore  cats,  and 
it  is  said  that  one  cannot  look  out  of  an 
upper  window  in  Paris  without  seeing 
hundreds  of  these  feline  pets  sunning 
themselves  on  the  roofs  and  window-sills. 

An  Aet  Teacher. 


REQUESTED  INFORMATION. 

Ella  E.  D.— The  sample  of  goods  sent  me  is 
a  new  fabric  sent  out  by  the  Kursheedt  Man- 
ufacturing Co.  It  is  used  for  draperies  as  well 
as  gowns,  and  would  be  charming  for  the  bed- 
chamber you  mention.  I  have  not  tested  the 
permanency  of  the  coloring,  but  it  certainly 
combines  cheapness  with  beauty  in  a  great 
degree.  An  article  will  be  published  in  our 
next  issue  on  white  china  for  painting.  The 
combination  of  yellow  and  white  in  decorat- 
ing rooms  is  no  longer  in  fa,vor.  Pale  green  is 
one  of  the  most  desirable  colors  for  a  summer 
living-room,  and  is  also  in  decided  favor  for 
bedchambers.  Use  pink  and  cream  in  com- 
bination. 

Anna  L.— Tatting  doilies  are  beautiful,  and 
peculiarly  fitted  for  use  on  polished  tables.  A 
set  well  made  would  be  a  charming  wedding 
gift  for  your  friend.  The  plate,  dessert  and 
tumbler  doilies  should  be  composed  entirely 
of  tatting,  but  the  centerpiece,  whether 
round  or  square,  had  better  have  a  linen  cen- 
ter. The  latter  need  not  be  embroidered,  mere- 
ly finished  with  hemstitching  or  drawn-work 
and  a  deep  border  of  tatting.  If  embroidered, 
it  should  be  in  white. 

House-builder.— Yes,  the  second  or  upper 
stories  of  a  house  are  more  desirable  for  bed- 
chambers, but  if  I  was  "well  along  in  the 
fifties  and  building  a  house  for  my  old  age,"  I 
should  certainly  have  a  room  on  the  first  floor 
that  could  be  utilized  for  a  sleeping  apartment. 
Connected  with  the  living-room  or  hall  and 
provided  with  a  capacious  closet,  it  could  be 
used  as  a  library  or  sewing-room  until  a 
future  time  of  need.  Adamant  is  a  somewhat 
more  expensive  wall  finish  than  plaster,  but 
is  in  every  way  superior.  The  walls  of  all 
closets,  as  well  as  the  floors  and  other  wood 
finish,  should  be  painted,  and  all  shelves 
should  be  removable.  Have  a  full  or  half- 
sized  window  in  all  closets  having  an  outside 
wall.  By  all  means  have  a  paneled  wainscot- 
ting  in  the  dining-room.  Large,  sliding  doors 
are  indeed  quite  an  item  of  expense,  but  they 
are  a  great  convenience  as  a  protection  against 
draughts  and  dust  (when  sweeping).  They 
are  often  made  of  cheaper  wood  than  the 
other  wood  finish  of  the  room,  but  such  econ- 
omizing is  contemptible.  Paint  is  in  decided 
favor  as  a  finish  for  the  walls  of  bedchambers. 
If  you  prefer  stain,  which  is  really  a  thin 
wash  of  paint,  use  it.  but  do  not  attempt  to 
imitate  mahogany,  oak  or  other  hard  wood. 
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Abbreviations.— Ch  means  chain  or 
chains  ;  at,  stitch  or  stitches  ;  s  c,  sin- 
gle crochet;  d  c,  double  crochet;  tr, 
treble  or  trebles  ;  h-tr,  half  treble;  1-tr, 
ioug  treble  ;  s-tr,  short  treble  ;  si,  slip  ; 
k,  knit ;  n,  narrow  ;  p,  purl  or  seam  ;  tog, 
together ;  tto,  throw  thread  over;  *,  re- 
peat; o.  over;  sh,  shell  or  shells;  d  sh, 
double  shell. 


INFANT'S  CROCHETED  SACK. 

iffords  pleasure  to  furnish  direc- 
tions for  this  pretty  little  sack, 
for  the  benefit  of-  those  who 
are  not  very  skilful  with  the 
crochet-needle.  The  hand- 
some shape  and  easy  stitch 
recommend  it  to  many. 

One  and  one  half  skeins  of 
white  and  half  a  skein  of 
pink  Fleischer's  "AA"  Sax- 
ony yarn  were  used  for  this  model. 

The  sack  is  made  in  shell-stitch,  and 
the  shells  are  composed  of  4  tr. 
With  the  white  yarn  make  a  ch  of  73  St. 
First  row— s  Miss  3  ch,  1  sh  in  next  ch  st; 
repeat  from  *  across  the  row,  making  19  sh 
in  all;  turn. 

Second  row— 3  ch,  1  sh  in  each  of  4  sh 
(make  each  sh  between  the  second  and 
third  tr  of  each  sh  of  previous  row);  1  dsh. 
These  d  sh  are  two  sh  made  in  one  sh  thus : 
Ash  of  4  tr  between  first  and  second  tr  of 
sh  of  previous  row,  a  sh  of  4  tr  between 
third  and  fourth  tr  of  same  sh.  All  the  sh 
throughout  the  pattern  are  like  these  de- 
scribed in  this  row.  Then  9  sh ;  1  d  sh ;  4 
sh;  turn. 

End  each  row  with  1  tr  in  top  of  3  ch  of 
previous  row. 

Third  row— 3  ch,  10  sh ;  1  d  sh ;  10  sh ;  turn 

Fourth  row— 3  ch,  4  sh ;  1  d  sh ;  1  sh ;  1  d  sh 
8sh;  1  d  sh;  1  sh;  1  d  sh ;  4  sh ;  turn. 

Fifth  row— 3  ch,  12  sh ;  1  d  sh;  13  sh 
turn. 

Sixth  row— 3  ch,  3  sh ;  Id  sh ;  4  sh ;  1  d  sh 
9  sh ;  1  d,  sh ;  4  sh ;  1  d  sh ;  3  sh ;  turn. 

Seventh  row— 3  ch,  16  sh ;  1  d  sh ;  15  sh 
turn. 

Eighth  row — 3  ch,  4  sh;  1  d  sh;  5  sh 

I  d  sh ;  10  sh ;  1  d  sh ;  5  sh ;  1  d  sh ;  4  sh 
turn. 

Ninth  row— 3  ch,  17  sh ;  1  d  sh ;  18  sh 
turn. 

Tenth  row— 3ch,  5  sh ;  1  d  sh ;  6  sh ;  1  d  sh ; 

II  s  ;  1  d  sh ;  6  sh ;  1  d  sh ;  5  sh ;  turn. 
Eleventh  row— 3  ch,  7  sh;  miss  7  sh  for 


Crocheted  Needle-book  Covers. 


shoulder,  1  sh  in  each  of  next  13  sh ;  miss 
*  sh  for  next  shoulder;  7  sh;  turn. 

Thirteenth  and  fourteenth  rows— 3  ch, 
1  sh  in  each  sh  of  previous  row. 

Fifteenth  row— 3  ch,  13  sh ;  1  d  sh ;  13  sh ; 
turn. 

Sixteenth  and  seventeenth  rows — 1  sh  in 
each  sh  of  the  previous  row. 


Eighteenth  row— 3  ch,  6  sh ;  1  d  sh ;  6  sh ; 
1  d  sh ;  7  sh ;  1  d  sh ;  7  sh ;  turn. 

Nineteenth  to  twenty-third  row  inclu- 
sive— 1  sh  in  each  of  previous  row. 

Now  take  the  pink  saxony  and  fasten  to 
the  extreme  right  side  of  the  bottom  of 
sack ;  3  ch,  3  tr  between  the  3  eh  and  sh 
of  previous  row ;  1  d  c  between  first  and 
second  sh;  *  3  ch,  3  tr  in  same  st  the  ,d  c 
was  worked  in;  Id  c  between  next  2  sh; 
end  the  row  with  1  d  c  in  the  1  tr  at  end  of 
row;  turn. 

Second  row — 3  ch,  3  tr  in  the  d  c  at  end  of 
last  row ;  1  d  c  under  3  ch  of  sh  of  last  row ; 
*  3  ch,  3  tr  under  the  same  3  ch  the  last  d  c 
was  worked  in ;  1  d  o  under  3  ch  of  next  row ; 
repeat  from  *  to  end  of  row,  and  break  off. 
Around  the  neck,  with  white  wool,  make 
an  open  row  thus:  Fasten  yarn  at  right- 
hand  side  of  neck  and  make  6  ch,  1  tr  in 
second  sh;  *  4  ch,  1  tr  in  next  sh;  repeat 
from  *  around  the  neck.  Break  off  the 
white  wool  and  join  on  the  pink.  Make  a 
row  along  each  front  and  around  the  neck 
worked  as  described  for  first  row  across 
the  bottom ;  across  the  bottom  work  as 
described  for  the  second  pink  row. 

SLEEVES. 

First  row— 1  tr  between  the  2  sh  of  row 
directly  under  the  arm ;  1  sh  in  each  of  10 
sh ;  1  d  c  in  top  of  first  tr ;  turn. 

Second  row — 3  ch,  sh  in  each  sh ;  1  d  c  in 
top  of  3  ch;  turn. 

Make  seven  rows  more  of  white  and  two 
rows  of  pink  crazy  shells. 

Finish  at  neck  with  cord  and  tassels,  or 
ribbon.  _   

CROCHETED  NEEDLE-BOOK  COVERS. 

This  pretty  needle-book  is  fashioned 
of  fourteen  brass  rings — seven  for  each 
cover — crocheted  over   with  pale  green  i 


same  4  ch  the  last  d  c  were  worked  under; 
repeat  from  beginning  of  round  eleven 
times  more. 

In  making  succeeding  wheels,  join  the 
wheels  together  by  crocheting  the  third 
picot  thus :  2  ch,  join  to  third  or  top  picot 
of  wheel  already  made,  2  ch,  1  d  c 
back  into  first  ch ;  then  join  in 
next  tree  in  the  same  manner. 
As  will  be  seen  in  the  illustration, 
the  joinings  are  by  twos. 

At  the  bottom,  tie  fringe  for  a 
finish  into  the  top  picot  of  each 
tree  shape,  along  the  lower  edge. 


Tenth  row— O,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  p  1,  k  3, 
o  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  2,  pi,  k  1,  o  twice,  p  2 
tog,  k  3,  p  1,  k  3,  pi,  k  7,  p  1,  k  3,  p  1,  k  2, 
o  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  2,  p  1,  k  1,  o  twice,  p  2 
tog,  k  2. 

Eleventh  row— Slip  1,  k  1,  o  twice,  p2 


ROYAL  LACE. 

Cast  on  47  st  and  knit  across 
plain. 

First  row — Slip  1,  k  1,  o  twice, 
p  2  tog,  n,  o  twice,  n,  o  twice,  p  2 
tog,  k  1,  n,  o  twice,  n,  k  12,  n,  o 
twice,  n,  k  1,  o  twice,  p  2  tog,  n, 
o  twice,  n,  o  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  2,  o 
three  times,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  1. 

Second  row— O,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1, 
p  1,  k  3,  o  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  2,  pi, 
k  1,  o  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  3,  p  1,  k  15, 
p  1,  k  2,  o  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  2,  pi, 
k  1,  o  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  2.  If  the 
worker  will  remember  to  count 
o  three  times  as  3  st  into  which 
k  1,  p  1,  k  1  are  made  before  the 
loop  is  slipped  off  the  left-hand 
needle,  and  o  twice  is  the  same  as  2  st  and 
p  1,  k  1  is  made  into  them,  there  will  be 
no  trouble  in  making  this  lace. 

Third  row— Slip  1,  k  1,  o  twice,  p  2  tog, 
k  4,  o  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  3,  n,  o  twice,  n,  k  8, 
n,  o  twice,  n,  k  3,  o  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  4,  o 
twice,  p  2  tog,  k  7,  o,  n,  k  1. 

Fourth  row— O,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  5,  o  twice, 
p  2  tog,  k  4,  o  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  5,  pi,  k  11, 


Infant's  Crocheted  Sack. 


Brainerd  &  Armstrong's  crochet  silk  in 
close  d  c.  After  each  ring  is  crocheted 
over,  take  a  length  of  the  silk  and  thread 
into  a  sewing-needle ;  then  fill  in  the  oen- 
ters  of  each  ring  with  spider-webs  and 
any  of  the  lace-work  designs  used  in 
drawn-work.  Sew  the  rings  together,  one 
in  the  center  and  six  around  the  center 
one.  Between  the  covers  place  three 
leaves  of  soft  flannel,  out  into  the  same 
shape  as  the  covers,  and  the  edges  button- 
holed over  with  green  silk.  Fasten  leaves 
and  covers  together  at  the  outer  edges  of 
two  upper  rings,  and  ornament  with  rib- 
bon, a  bow  being  at  the  top  of  two  lengths 
of  the  ribbon.  Use  rings  one  inch  in 
diameter,  and  No.  2  ribbon. 


CROCHETED  WHEELS  FOR  ENDS  OF 
SCARFS,  ETC. 

The  fashion  for  inserting  wheels  for  ends 
of  scarfs,  tidies,  etc.,  has  not  abated  one 
jot,  and  every  now  and  then  new  designs 
in  wheels  are  given.  Those  here  repre- 
sented may  be  made  of  cream  or  colored 
crochet  thread,  No.  60  for  the  ends  of  linen 
or  scrim  scarfs,  while  in  silk  ones,  those 
made  of  Brainerd  &  Armstrong's  crochet 
silk  would  be  more  suitable. 

Begin  in  the  center  of  each  wheel  with 
10  ch,  join  in  a  ring. 

If  cotton  thread  is  used,  in  the  next  row 
1-tr  are  made;  if  silk  is  used,  tr  are  used, 
as  the  wheels  would  be  too  large  and 
clumsy  if  1-tr  are  used. 

Second  round— 5  ch  for  first  tr;  35  1-tr 
(thread  over  twice)  under  10  ch;  1  d  c  in 
top  of  5  ch  to  end  the  round. 

Third  round— 9  ch,  *  miss  2  1-tr  of  previ- 
ous round,  1 1-tr  in  next;  4  ch,  and  repeat 
from  *  all  around,  when  there  should  be 
12 1-tr  with  4  ch  between  each  1-tr;  end  with 
4  ch,  1  d  c  in  fifth  of  9  ch. 

Fourth  round — 4  d  c  under  first  4  ch; 
*  5ch,  1  d  c  in  first  ch  for  picot;  repeat 
from  *  four  times  more;  there  will  be  a 
tree-shaped  figure  of  5  picots ;  4  d  c  under 


p  1,  k  4,  o  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  4,  o  twice,  p  2 
tog,  k  2. 

Fifth  row— Slip  1,  k  1,  o  twice,  p  2  tog,  n, 
o  twice,  n,  o  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  1,  n,  o  twice, 
n,  n,  o  twice,  n,  k  4,  n,  o  twice,  n,  n,  o 
twice,  n,  k  1,  o  twice,  p  2  tog,  n,  o  twice,  n, 
o  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  7,  o,  n,  k  1. 

Sixth  row— O,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  5,  o  twice, 
p  2  tog,  k  2,  p  1,  k  1,  o  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  3, 
p  1,  k  3,  p  1,  k  7,  p  1,  k  3,  p  1,  k  2,  o  twice, 
p  2  tog,  k  2,  p  1,  k  1,  o  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  2. 

Seventh  row— Slip  1,  k  1,  o  twice,  p  2  tog, 
k  4,  o  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  3,  n,  o  twice,  n,  n, 
o  twice,  n,  n,  o  twice,  n,  n,  o  twice,  n,  k  3, 
o  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  4,  o  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  10. 

Eighth  row— Bind  off  3,  k  6,  over  twice, 
p  2  tog,  k  4,  o  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  5,  p  1,  k  3, 
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Crocheted  Wheels  for  Ends  of 
Scarfs,  Etc. 

p  1,  k  3,  p  1,  k  3,  p  1,  k  4,  o  twice,  p  2  tog, 
k  4,  o  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  2. 

Ninth  row— Slip  1,  k  1,  o  twice,  p  2  tog, 
n,  o  twice,  n,  o  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  1,  o  twice, 
n,  n, o  twice,  n, k 4,  n,  o  twice, n, n,  o  twice,  n, 
k  1,  o  twice,  p  2  tog,  n,  o  twice,  n,  o  twice, 
p  2  tog,  k  2,  o  3  times,  k  2,  o,  n,  k  1. 


Royal  Lace. 

tog,  k  4,  o  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  3,  n,  o  twice,  n, 
k  8,  n,  o  twice,  n,  k  3,  o  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  4, 
o  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  7,  o,  n,  k  1. 

Twelfth  row — O,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  5,  o  twice, 
p  2  tog,  k  4,  o  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  5,  pi,  k  11, 
p  1,  k  4,  o  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  4,  o  twice,  p  2 
tog,  k  2. 

Thirteenth  row— Slip  1,  k  1,  o  twice,  p  2 
tog,  n,  o  twice,  n,  o  twjice,  p  2  tog,  k  1,  n, 
o  twice,  n,  k  12,  n,  o  twice,  n,  k  1,  o  twice, 
p  2  tog,  n,  o  twice,  n,  o  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  7, 
o,  n,  k  1. 

Fourteenth  row — O,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  5,  o 
twice,  p  2  tog,  k  2,  p  1,  k  1,  o  twice,  p  2  tog, 
k  3,  p  1,  k  15,  p  1,  k  2,  o  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  2, 
p  1,  k  1,  o  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  2. 

Fifteenth/ row— Slip  1,  k  1,  o  twice,  p  2  tog, 
k  4,  o  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  22,  k  4,  o  twice,  p  2 
tog,  k  10. 

Sixteenth  row— Bind  off  3,  k  6,  o  twice, 
p  2  tog,  k  4,  o  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  22,  o  twice, 
p  2  tog,  k  4,  o  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  2.  Repeat 
from  first  row. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

LENA  B.,  Kohlsville,  Wis.— The  ornamental 
slipper  to  be  stiffened  and  stretched  over  a 
shoemaker's  last  is  to  he  made  as  follows: 
Fine  macreme  cord  or  Kensington  crochet 
twist  are  the  best  materials  to  use.  Begin 
with  a  ch  of  15  st. 

First  row— 1  d  c  in  each  of  15  ch ;  turn. 

Second  row— 1  ch,  1  d  c  in  each  of  7  d  c,  tak- 
ing up  the  back  horizontal  loop  of  each  d  c; 
3  d  c  in  next  d  c,  which  is  the  Increase  or 
widening  point;  1  d  c  in  each  of  next  7  dc; 
turn. 

Third  row — 1  ch,  1  d  c  in  each  of  17  d  c ;  turn. 

Fourth  row— 1  ch,  1  d  c  in  each  of  8  d  c, 
widen,  8  d  c;  turn. 

Fifth  row— Without  widening.  Go  on  widen- 
ing in  every  other  row  until  there  are  33  d  c  in 
a  row,  when  there  will  be  nine  and  a  half  ribs. 
On  the  last  row  make  one  row  back  and  forth 
on  7  st;  repeat  this  row  seven  times;  then 
make  44  rows  more,  widening  one  st  in  every 
other  row,  on  the  end  of  row  toward  the  ankle. 
Then  work  the  other  side  to  correspond,  and 
join  in  the  back.  Leave  10  ribs  each  side  of 
the  rib  that  is  joined  in  the  back,  for  the  heel, 
then  from  the  tenth  rib  count  14  ribs  and 
commence  with  a  d  c  in  the  next  or  twenty- 
fifth  rib  from  the  middle  of  back;  work  dc 
along  the  edge,  around  the  toe  and  to  the 
point  exactly  opposite  to  where  you  began  the 
work,  and  break  off. 

Second  row— Begin  six  ribs  nearer  the  heel, 
and  work  the  ribbed  st  as  before. 

Third  row— Begin  2  ribs  nearer  the  heel  and 
work  the  same  way. 

Fourth  and  fifth  rows— Begin  at  the  heel,  or 
at  the  eleventh  rib,  and  in  the  last  row  narrow 
at  the  toe,  so  that  the  work  will  lay  flat ;  these 
two  rows  will  meet  near  the  heel,  but  there 
will  be  an  open  space  across  the  wider  part 
which  must  be  filled  in  with  another  row, 
narrowing  at  the  toe ;  then  make  a  row  half 
way  back  and  join  the  edges.  The  heel  is  the 
high,  French  kind;  begin  at  the  fifth  rib  from 
center  of  back  and  make  a  row  of  d  c  around 
to  corresponding  side;  in  next  row  begin  at 
seventh  rib  and  work  to  corresponding  point 
on  the  other  side ;  next  row  begin  at  eighth 
rib;  next  row  at  tenth  rib,  and  work  all 
around  heel  and  across  the  sole;  work  7  ribs 
in  this  way.  Then  narrow  down  gradually  to 
make  a  perfectly  flat  bottom.  Around  the 
top  make  two  rows  thus :  1  d  c  in  every  other 
rib,  with  5  ch  between  each  d  c;  work  so  that 
a  d  c  will  come  in  the  second  rib  of  side  down 
toward  the  instep,  then  2  ch,  miss  3  st  across 
the  front  so  that  the  corner,  or  turn,  will  lie 
flat;  across  the  front  miss  4  d  c  between 
each  d  c. 

Next  row— Under  each  5  ch  make  1  d  c,  1  h-tr, 
2  tr,  1  h-tr,  1  d  c ;  under  2  ch  at  corners  of  front 
make  1  d  c. 

Stiffen  with  very  hot,  thick  starch,  slip  a 
form  into  the  heel,  then  slip  the  last  into  the 
slipper  and  allow  it  to  dry  thoroughly.  When 
dry  it  may  be  gilded.  Bun  ribbon  into  the 
open  spaces  and  tie  in  a  double  bow-knot  in 
front.  Slip  a  sharp  knife  in  between  the  slip- 
per and  last,  to  remove  the  last  easily. 

A  Subscriber,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— A  fair  price 
for  knitted  lace  per  yard  is  15  cents  for  one- 
inch  lace;  20  cents  for  two-inch  lace;  25  cents 
for  two-and-one-half-inch  lace;  35  cents  for 
three-inch  lace.  Of  course,  intricate  patterns 
demand  a  higher  price. 

A  Subscriber,  Douglas,  Neb.— The  Priscilla 
Publishing  Co.,  Lynn,  Mass.,  have  a  book 
called  "Ornamental  Stitches,"  which  will 
meet  your  needs.   Price,  25  cents. 

Augustine  M.,  Mermentau,  La.— The  pub- 
lishers of  this  paper  have  a  tissue-paper  out- 
fit, including  instruction  book,  which  they 
will  send  you  for  one  dollar,  prepaid.  This 
outfit  is  complete  in  every  way. 

All  questions  pertaining  to  this  department 
cheerfully  answered  by  addressing  (with 
stamp  for  reply  by  mail)  Hattie  Willard  Wet- 
more,  Waverly,  Ohio,  Box  287. 
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BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOLESAIE  PRICES.Delivered  FREE, 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  &  SAVE  Middlemen's 
profits.  In  use  51  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  LNGERSOLL,     240    Plymouth  St. ,  Brooklyn,  N.  x . 


Agts. 

Want 


SYLPH  CYCLES  easy. 

Handsomest,  easiest  run- 
ning cyclesofthe  year. 
Highest  Award  World's 
Fair.  All  weights*  tires. 
-1 2.5  and  $150.  Cata.  free. 
ROUSE.  HAZARD  A  CO., 
32  E  St.       Peoria,  III. 


.WELL  drilling  machinery 

MANUFACTURED  BV 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS. 

ITHACA.  N.V: 
| MOUNTED  OR  ON  SILLS,  FOR 
t  DEEP  OR  SHALLOW  WELLS,  WITH 
\  STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
DDRQ3.WILUAMS  BROS.  ITHACA. 

COLUMBIA 

STEELWIIMD 
MILL 

New  in  Principle. 
Beautiful  in 
Appearance. 
Powerful  in  Operation. 
CcntaiDs  covered  Internal  Gear. 
Uneqaaled  id  the  line  of  Pumping  Wind 
Mills.  We  solicit  the  closest  investiga- 
tion.Also  Columbia  Steel  Derricks, 
Iron  Turbine  Wind  Engines. 

 Buckey  e  Force  *  Lift  Pumps, 

Tank  nod  Spray  Pumps,  Buckeye 
and  Globe  Lawn  Mowers,Xron  Fenc- 
ing, Cresting,  Etc  Write  for  circulars. 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


HAVE  YOU  FIVE 
OR  MORE  COWS? 


If  so  a  "  Baby"  Cream  Separatorwlll  earn  its  cost  for 
you  every  year.  Why  continue  an  inferior  system 
another  year  at  so  great  a  loss  ?  Dairying  is  now  the 
only  profitable  feature  of  Agriculture.  Properly  con- 
ducted it  always  pays  well,  and  must  pay  you.  Tou 
need  a  Separator,  and  you  need  the  BEST,— the 
"Baby."  All  styles  and  capacities.  Prices,  $100. 
upward.  Send  for  new  1894  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 

74  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


lookinc  HAY  CARRIER 

FOR  A  -  *     « 1  *■ 

with  the  latest  and  best  improvements. 
Hay  Forks  and  attachments.  Xtwillpay 
you  to  write  for  Catalogue  and  low  in- 
troducingprices.  Address 
OBORN  BROS.,BoxC  Marion, O. 


'An  improved  potato-raiser." 


Meta 
Wheels 

for  your 

Wage 

Any  size  you*^ 
want.  20  to  56 
Inches  high. 
Tires  1  to  8 
Inches  wide- 
hubs  to  titany 
axle.  Saves 
Cost  many 
times  in  a  sea- 
eon  to  have  set 
of  low  wheels 
to  fit  your  wa- 
gon for  hauling 
grain,  fodder, 
manure,  hogs,  &c. 
No  resetting  of  tires. 
CatPg/ree.  Address 

Empire  Mfg.  Co., 

QUINCY,  ILL 

Always  mention  this  paper  when  yon  write. 
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A  New  Broom  Sweeps  Clean. 

Any  kind  of  wire  fence  looks  nicely  when 
first  put  up,  and  it  will  usually  turn  stock 
while  new  and  tight.  Whether  it  will  con- 
tinue to  look  well  and  do  good  service  for  any 
length  of  time,  depends  almost  wholly  on  its 
elasticity.  The  PAGE  is  practically  the 
only  elastic  fence  on  the  market,  the  only 
master  of  contraction  and  expansion,  there- 
fore the  safest  to  buy  and  use 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Always  mention  this  paper  when  you  write 


THE  MAN  ££ 


and  is  quick  in  taking  new  ideas,  is  the  man 
who  LEADS  his  neighbors.    Send  for  onr 
illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  Farm  Fencing. 
30  north  KEYSTONE  WOVEN 

locust  street,  wire  fence  co.. 
tremont,  Tazewell  County,  ill. 
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Keystone 
Corn  Planters 

are  made  in  several  styles, 
suited  to  all  needs.  For 
large  farms  or  small, 
West,  or  East,  or  South. 

You  will  be  interested 
in  our  free  pamphlet, 
"How  to  Plant  Corn." 

Send  for  it  now  to  • 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO..  Sterling,  111. 

(We  have  branch  houses.) 
Mention  this  paper. 


QISSTON 


it  M  ill  pay  you  to  buy  a  Saw 
with  "DISSTON"on  it.  It  will 
hold  the  set  longer,  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other 
saws,  thereby  saving  fit  labor 
und  cost  of  files.  They  are  made 
of  the  best  quality  crucible  cast 
steel,  and  are  n 

Fully  Warranted. 
For  Sale  by  all  Dealers. 

Send  for  Pamphlet,  "The  Saw,"  mailed  free.   HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PIANO 

—AND— 

ORGAN 


_ BOOK  FREE. 

Our  new  Catalogue  is  a  grand  portfolio  of  all  the  latest  and 
best  styles  of  Organs  and  Pianos.  It  illustrates,  describes, 
and  gives  manufacturers'  prices  on  Organs  from  $25.00  up, 
and  Pianos  from  $150  up.  It  shows  how  to  buy  at  wholesale 
direct  from  the  manufacturers,  and  save  over  50  per  cent. 

THE  CORNISH  ORGANS  AND  PIANOS 

Guaranteed  for  25  yrs. ,  have  been  played  and  praised  for  nearly 
30  yrs.;  to-day  they  are  the  most  popular  instruments  made. 
Secure  our  SPECIAL  TERMS  of  Credit,  framed  to  suit  the  times. 
Remember  this  grand  book  is  sent  FREE.  Write  for  it  at  once. 
CORNISH  &  CO.  (Estab.  nearly  30  yrs.)  Washington.  N.J. 


REVISED  TARIFF. 

We  can  furnish  an  All  Iron  and  Steel  Farm  Fence  for  less  money  than  a  wood  fence 
can  be  built.  We  will  put  on  board  cars,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  the  Frame  for  100  Rods  of 
Fence  for  |50.00,  consisting  of  two  End  Posts,  1\i  inches  in  diameter,  with  32-inch 
Grey  Iron  Anchor  Base;  Seven  Wire  Tighteners  to  each  End  Post  and  a  secure 
Brace ;  24  Line  Posts,  1%  inches  in  diameter,  with  28-inch  Grey  Iron  Base ;  100 
Iron  Stays.  Or  we  will  furnish  100  rods  of  Fence  complete,  including  Seven  Strands 
of  Wire,  on  board  cars,  for  $75.00.  Ours  is  the  only  Water-tight  Post  made.  We 
attach  the  Wires  to  the  Line  Posts  with  our  patented  Malleable  Iron  Bands,  hence  no 
holes  are  drilled  in  the  Post  to  admit  water.  Write  us  for  full  description  of  this 
Fence.  We  have  revised  the  Tariff  on  Fence.  Send  us  your  order  for  Fence,  Horse 
Powers,  One  to  Six  Horse,  Corn-splitting  Machines,  Lion  Fodder  Cutter  and  Crusher. 

POINDEXTER  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  "F"  25  Eddy  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Mention  this  paper. 


f       Diagram  Showing 
f  Motion  of  Rakes  on  Rock  Island, 

\       «,70O  Strokes  per  Mile 


ri1"faMI 


OVER  5,000  STROKES 

PER  MILE. 


/  /Most  wear  the  MacfilaesOOx 
00  "•  '   I  Ua  brcat  He  bar.  ,,) 


HOLD  THE  LINES 
and  LOOK  AHEAD 

is  about  all  you  have  to  do  In 
raking  and  loading 

Twenty  Tons 

ot  hay  in  a  day  WITHOUT  HELP, 

if  you  have  good  grass  and  own  a 

ROCK  ISLAND 
HAY  RAKE  &  LOADER. 

We  make  great  claims  for  our 
machine  but  none  can  say  we  do 
not  prove  them  and  more,  if  they 
will  send  for  and  read  our  "Songs 
of  Praise  from  the  meadow*." 

THE  ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO.. 

Hention  this  paper.  ROCK  ISLAND,IXL 


BUCKEYE 


— ®  HAY  ®— 


NOT  EXCELLED  - 
BY  ANY  RAKE  IN  THE  MARKET. 

BRANCH  HOUSES  :— PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


No  Ratchets  or  Cog 
Wheels  to  Get  Out  of  Ordlr. 

PRACTICALLY 

ASelf- Dump  Rake 

HIGH  WHEELS  with  tiresbolted 
on.  Teeth  are  long  and  adjustable. 
Made  of  Crucible  Steel  with  Oil 
Temper.    Has  a  Lock  Lever  and 
Swinging  Cleaner  Bar.    We  make 
both  COIL  and  DROP  TOOTH. 
We  also  manufacture  Buckeye  Grain 
Drills,  Buckeye  Cider  Mills,  Buckeye 
Riding  and  Walking  Cultivators,  Buck- 
eye Seeders. 

Write  to  either  of  these  firms  or  to 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  482  to  500  River  St.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


Winchester  Cartridges 


ALU  SIZES  FROM  .SZ   TO  .SO  CAL.- 

The  Best  in  the  World. 

Be  sure  your  dealer  gives  you  WINCHESTER  MAKE. 

TAKE  NO  OTHER. 


Large  Repeating 
variety  of  t\  t\lfles. 


Send  for  100  page  Illustrated 'Catalogue.  FREE. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 


Munson  Street. 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


IDEAL 


tnml 

1833| 

°  PuMPjNS 


MILL- 

STEEL  TOWER 

STOVER  MFGCQ. 

loTRiverst.  FREEP0BI.1LL. 

Mention  this  saner  when  von  write 


Best  Fences  and  Gates  for  aU 
purposes.  Free  catalogue  giving 
particulars  and  prices.  Write 

THE  SEDGWICK  BROS.  CO.,  RICHMOND,  IND. 

Mention  Farm  and  Firesiie. 


EASTERN  EDITION. 


Entered  at  the  fust-Office  at  Springliokl,  Oliio,  as  second-class  mail  matter. 


VOL.  XVII.   NO.  18. 


JUNE  15,  1894. 


TERMS  { 60  CBNTS  A  YEAB- 


.24  NUMBERS. 


INFORMATION  FOR  t 

ADVERTISERS.  | 

The  average  circulation  per  issue  of  the  ? 

Farm  and  Fireside  for  the  six  £ 

months  ending  May  £ 

15th,  has  been  ? 

316,933   COPIES.  g 

We  guarantee  a  circulation  each  issue  C 
of  at  least  £ 

250,000  COPIES.  I 


This  issue  will  be 

250,000  COPIES. 


Estimating  at  the  usual  average  of  five 
readers  to  each  copy,  Farm  and 
Fireside  has 

One  and  a  Half  Million  Readers 

Farm  and  Fireside  has  More  Actual 
Subscribers  than  any  other  Agricul- 
tural Journal  in  the  World. 


j[opics  of  tfye  j[ii^e. 


AN  INFAMOUS  INCOME  TAX  SYSTEM. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  construct  an  income 
tax  system  that  is  fair  and  equitable. 
Whether  it  is  expedient  for  a  country  to 
adopt  it  is  another  question. 

The  tariff  tinkers  in  charge  of  the  kaleid- 
oscopic bill  now  pending  in  Congress, 
instead  of  making  a  fair  income  tax  system, 
devised  one  that  is  about  as  inequitable  as 
it  possibly  could  be  made.  The  one  they 
have  put  in  the  tariff  bill  is  utterly 
indefensible.  Nor  is  there  much  attempt 
to  defend  it.  Nearly  all  the  arguments 
offered  in  its  support  are  arguments  in 
favor  of  an  income  tax  system  entirely 
different  from  the  one  in  the  bill,  and  do 
not  apply  to  it  at  all.  The  inconsistencies 
of  the  one  in  the  bill  are  so  great  that  it 
cannot  be  honestly  defended.  Examine 
briefly  only  two  features  of  the  form  of 
the  income  tax  that  is  proposed  for  impo- 
sition on  the  American  people. 

By  one  provision  of  the  form  of  income 
tax  under  consideration,  a  federal  tax  of 
two  per  centum  is  to  be  levied  on  incomes 
over  and  above  $4,000  a  year.  Incomes  of 
$4,000  and  less  are  to  be  exempted.  By  an- 
other provision,  incomes  derived  from 
corporate  investments  are  to  be  taxed  two 
per  centum. 

Under  the  first  provision,  the  person 
receiving  $4,500  yearly  as  salary,  or  returns 
from  a  partnership  business,  must  pay 
two  per  cent  on  $500,  or  $10  tax.  Under  the 
other  provision,  the  person  receiving  a 
yearly  income  of  $4,500  from  an  invest- 
ment in  the  hands  of  a  corporation,  or 
from  a  business  carried  on  by  a  stock  com- 
pany, must  pay  two  per  cent  on  $4,500,  or 
$90  tax.  Each  person  receives  exactly  the 
same  yearly  income,  but  under  the  absurd 
aivi  contradictory  provisions  of  the  pend- 
ing bill,  one  must  pay  $80  more  taxes  than 
the  other.  A  yearly  salary  of  $4,000  is 
exempt  from  the  tax ;  a  dividend  of  $40  a 
year  from  a  little  sum  laid  by  for  a  rainy 
day  in  a  savings  bank  is  taxed  two  per 
cent. 


The  first  provision  is  aimed  at  the  rich, 
but  it  will  not!  hit  very  many  of  them: 
they  can  dodge.  The  second  provision 
will  strike  at  the  small  depositors  in 
savings  banks,  the  orphans  whose  inher- 
itance is  in  the  care  of  trust  companies, 
the  policy-holders  in  life  insurance  com- 
panies, aud  the  widow  who  is  to  receive 
something  from  a  life  insurance  company. 
And  it  will  hit  hundreds  of  thousands. 
The  burden  will  not  fall  on  the  rich,  but 
on  the  poor. 

At  the  great  meeting  held  in  New  York 
City  to  protest  against  the  proposed  income 
tax,  one  of  the  speakers  said :. 

"In  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
banks  in  the  state  of  New  York,  there  were 
on  the  first  of  January  last,  nearly  one  mil- 
lion six  hundred  thousand  open  accounts, 
respresen  ting  one  quarter  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  the  state;  and  the  aggregate  de- 
posits were  $017,000,000,  the  average  of  each 
deposit  being  $390.50,  proving  that  these  in- 
stitutions (savings  banks)  are  essentially 
the  places  of  deposit  of  the  working  classes 
or  plain  people.  The  proposed  law  exempts 
the  individual  if  his  income  is  $4,000  a  year 
or  less,  so  that  he  may  be  worth  and  have 
a  capital  of  $100,000  invested  which  pro- 
duces $4,000  income  per  year,  still  he  will 
not  be  asked  to  pay  one  cent  tribute ;  but 
if  he  has  a  deposit  in  a  savings  bank,  he 
will  be  required  to  pay  two  per  cent  on  its 
income,  no  matter  how  small  his  capital 
may  be.  This  seems  very  much  like  class 
legislation  of  a  very  peculiar  kind." 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  progressive 
income  tax  is  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  but  the  form  of  income  tax  under 
consideration  will  operate  to  distribute 
the  earnings  of  the  poor  rather  than  the 
wealth  of  the  rich.  From  whatever  point 
it  is  viewed,  the  proposed  federal  tax  law 
is  indefensible,  unjustifiable  and  infamous. 


COAL  MINERS'  STRIKE. 

Importing  coal  from  Great  Britain  to 
the  United  States  is  like  carrying  coals  to 
Newcastle,  but  it  is  what  was  done  the 
first  of  the  month.  The  concerted  strike  of 
180,000  bituminous  coal  miners  lasting  sev- 
eral weeks  brought  the  country  to  the 
verge  of  a  fuel  famine.  Factories  stopped, 
workmen  were  thrown  out  of  employment, 
freight  trains  quit  running,  business  was 
interfered  with  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  coal. 

The  object  of  the  strike,  one  of  the  great- 
est in  the  history  of  the  country,  was  to 
obtain  the  restoration  of  the  rates  of  wages 
that  existed  a  few  months  ago.  Depression 
in  business  and  competition  among  mine 
operators  had  resulted  in  reductions  in  the 
miners'  wages  until  they  were  below  the 
"living  wage"  standard.  The  United 
Mine  Workers  planned  a  general  strike 
throughout  the  mining  regions  in  order  to 
obtain  an  increase  of  wages  in  all  through 
a  general  settlement  with  the  operators. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  miners  who  had  no 
trouble  with  their  employers  quit  work 
out  of  sympathy  with  their  fellow-work- 
men in  other  districts.  At  first,  the  peo- 
ple generally  sympathized  with  the 
miners  in  their  efforts  to  secure  living 
wages.  But  when  the  price  of  coal  ad- 
vanced and  the  great  strike  touched  their 
own  pocket-books,  consumers  began  to  lose 
their  sympathetic  feelings.  Then,  when 
some  of  the  miners,  acting  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  their  wiser  leaders,  stepped  out- 
side the  boundaries  of  law  and  order,  used 
force  to  prevent  the  mining  and  distribu- 
tion of  coal,  and  destroyed  property  and 
life,  there  was  a  revulsion  of,  public 
opinion.   The  militia  were  called  into  ac- 


tion to  preserve  order  and  enforce  the  law. 
Then  the  miners'  organization  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  plan  of  securing  a 
general  settlement  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  miners  and  the  operators.  Each 
mining  district  must  now  settle  its  own 
difficulties. 

The  public  recognized  the  contention  of 
the  miners  for  better  wages  as  just.  It 
recognized  their  right  of  organization  for 
mutual  benefit.  It  recognized  their  right 
to  quit  work  in  a  body,  and  the  use  of  all 
lawful  means  to  obtain  better  wages.  But 
the  public  denies  that  any  organized  body 
of  men  have  the  right  to  forcibly  interfere 
with  the  work  of  men  not  in  their  organ- 
ization, or  to  lay  hands  on  anybody's 
property.  No  organization  can  expect  per- 
manent success  for  a  strike  accompanied 
by  violence  and  illegal  acts.  Some  leaders 
recognize  this.  When  the  first  acts  of  dis- 
order were  committed  in  this  strike,  Pres- 
ident McBride,  of  the  United  MineWorkers, 
sent  out  a  bulletin  in  which  he  said:  "There 
is  no  break  in  our  ranks,  and  there  need  be 
none  if  you  keep  the  peace  and  recognize 
the  law.  The  holding  up  of  trains  and  the 
obstructing  of  railroad  traffic  by  large 
bodies  of  miners  have  resulted  in  not  only 
bringing  the  militia  into  action,  but  in 
turning  the  tide  of  public  opinion  against 
us  to  an  extent  almost  disheartening  to  us, 
and  we  say  to  you  candidly  that,  regard- 
less of  the  provocation  you  may  have,  such 
work  means  defeat  to  our  cause,  hence  you 
must  stop  it." 


SUGAR. 

For  weeks  past  the  newspapers  have  had 
much  to  say  about  sugar.  They  have  talked 
about  the  sugar  trust,  sugar  stocks,  sugar 
speculation,  sugar  schedule  in  the  tariff 
bill,  sugar  scandals  in  Senate,  etc.,  but  have 
said  little  about  the  most  important  part 
of  the  subject — the  domestic  production  of 
sugar. 

The  possibility  of  increasing  the  domes- 
tic production  of  sugar  until  it  equals  the 
consumption  in  this  country  has  been 
demonstrated.  What  the  growing,  cane- 
sugar  industry  of  the  southern  states  fail 
to  supply  can  be  made  up  by  the  new  beet- 
sugar  industry  of  the  northern  and  west- 
ern states.  The  development  of  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  during  the  past  few  years 
has  been  most  promising  for  its  future. 
The  production  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United 
States  in  1887  was  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds;  in  1888,  four  million  pounds;  in 
1889,  six  million  pounds;  in  1890,  eight 
million  pounds;  in  1891,  twelve  million 
pounds;  in  1892,  twenty-seven  million 
pound;  in  1893,  forty-five  million  pounds. 
With  climate,  soil  and  everything  else 
necessary,  the  best  in  the  world,  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  beet  sugar  should  not  continue 
increasing  at  the  same  rate  for  years  to 
come. 

We  export  annually  the  wheat  product 
of  more  than  ten  million  acres  of  our  best 
land  to  pay  for  the  sugar  we  import.  The 
sugar  we  import  can  be  produced  at  home 
from  beets  from  one  and  a  half  .million 
acres.  We  exchange  the  product  of  more 
than  ten  million  acres  of  land  for  the 
product  of  one  and  a  half  million  acres, 
and  pay  the  freight  besides.  Produce 
the  sugar  at  home,  save  the  products 
of  more  than  eight  and  a  half  million 
acres,  and  diversify  our  own  agricul- 
tural products  to  the  advantage  and  profit 
of  all. 

Every  wheat  raiser  is  interested  in  the 
development  of  an  industry  that  will  tend 
to  cut  down  the  surplus  of  wheat  produc- 


tion. But  it  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  sugar-beet  culture  may  not  cut  down 
wheat  production.  Beets  are  grown  in  ro- 
tation with  wheat,  and  a  crop  of  beets  leaves 
the  land  in  excellent  condition  for  a  crop 
of  wheat.  It  is  probable  that  the  farm  with 
beet  culture  will  produce  more  wheat  than 
it  does  without  it.  But  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion per  bushel  will  decrease  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  yield  per  acre,  and  the  profits 
of  wheat  culture  will  be  increased. 

It  is  an  unwise  policy  for  a  country  to  be 
exchanging  the  products  of  more  than  ten 
million  acres  of  land  for  what  it  can  pro- 
duce from  one  and  one  half  million  acres. 
It  is  an  unfair  exchange  of  agricultural 
products,  and  the  loss  is  all  on  our  side. 


COXEYISM. 

The  so-called  "industrial  armies"  are 
symptoms  of  uneasiness  and  disorder  in 
the  body  politic.  The  industrial  world  has 
been  suffering  severely  under  the  business 
depression  prevailing  for  more  than  a  year 
past.  Labor  has  been  hurt  more  than  cap- 
ital. But  these  army  movements  have 
been  a  source  of  amusement  rather  than  a 
cause  for  serious  study  of  serious  prob- 
lems. 

Commenting  on  the  industrial  armies, 
the  Review  of  -Reviews  says : 

"For  the  most  part,  the  various  'armies' 
have  been  composed  of  well-meaning  fel- 
lows, who  have  not  a  bit  either  of  danger- 
ous malevolence  or  of  lofty  social  idealism 
in  their  hearts  or  minds,  and  who  have  no 
more  affiliation  with    bloodthirsty  an- 
archists than  have  the  children  of  a  Phil- 
adelphia Sunday-school.   It  is  true  that  an 
element  of  good-for-nothing  tramps  has 
infested  the  armies  to  some  extent,  but 
this  class  has  not  been  predominant.  We 
have  in  the  past  six  months  been  face  to 
face  with  most  serious  problems  presented 
by  a  lack  of  work  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands in  our  great  cities ;  and  within  a  few 
weeks  we   have  witnessed  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  some  frightful  scenes 
of  disorder  in  connection  with  bitterly- 
contested  strikes.   These  have  been  the 
serious  features  of  the  year's  industrial 
depression.   The  Coxey  march  and  other 
kindred  diversions  have,  on  the  contrary, 
helped  to  relieve  the  strain  and  to  maintain 
the  national  cheerfulness.   It  is  true  that 
we  ought  to  view  with  great  solemnity 
and  alarm  the  lawless  spirit  shown  by 
companies  of  men  who  have  dodged  deputy 
marshals,  police  squads  and  cavalry  detach- 
ments, while  speeding  across  country  on 
railroad  trains  borrowed  without  consent 
of  the  owners.   Yet  to  be  perfectly  frank 
and  truthful,  we  must  confess  that  almost 
everybody    has    looked   on    with  more 
amusement  than  solemnity.   When  the 
business  revival  comes  and  work  is  plenty, 
the  temptation  to  steal  rides  and  go  to 
Washington  in  advocacy  of  Mr.  Coxey's 
good  roads  bill  and  other  theoretical  prop- 
ositions will  vanish  as  by  magic.   It  is 
worth  while  to  note  the  fact  that  the 
'armies'  have  been  treated  with  almost 
universal  kindness  by  the  people  along 
their  routes  of  travel ;  and  apart  from  their 
evil  propensity  for  stolen  rides,  the  banded 
adventurers  have  done  no  harm  worth 
mentioning.    It  has  been  a  great  mis- 
take to  denounce  them  as  if  they  were 
bands  of  criminals  or  anything  else  than 
what  they  are ;  namely,  bodies  of  Amer- 
ican pilgrims  bound  on  a  merely  fantastic 
and  adventurous  journey,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  ill-informed  and  visionary  men 
whose  energy  and  capacity  for  organiza- 
tion happen  to  find  an  outlet  in  this  plan 
of  a  march  to  Washington." 
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Clover. 


The  fellows  who  two  sum  tners 
ago  went  about  singing, 
"Then  we'll  be  in  clover,  clover,  clover," 
meant  well,  but  were  lacking  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  botany.  What  they  took  to  be 
clover  has  turned  out  to  be  ragweed. 


Mr.  Luther  Burbank, 
New  Frtuts       Qf  ganta  Cali{or. 

and  Flowers.  niai  ;s  engaged  exclu- 
sively in  the  production  of  new  fruits  and 
flowers  from  seeds  by  selection,  hybridiza- 
tion and  cross-pollenation.  One  year  ago 
his  remarkable  catalogue,  "New  Creations 
in  Fruits  and  Flowers,"  created  profound 
surprise  in  the  horticultural  world.  Re- 
quests for  copies  continued  to  pour  in  for 
months  after  the  date  of  publication,  and 
edition  after  edition  were  exhausted  to  sup- 
ply the  demand.  His  catalogue  for  1894, 
with  the  same  title,  is  now  ready  for  dis- 
tribution. The  price  of  these  catalogues  is 
twenty-five  cents.  Mr.  Burbank  is  an 
originator,  not  an  introducer.  When,  out 
of  thousands  of  new  seedlings  produced 
and  tested,  one  is  found  that  is  exceed- 
ingly valuable,  it  is  sold  to  the  regular 
nurserymen  or  florists,  and  by  them  prop- 
agated and  disseminated.  Some  of  his  pro- 
ductions are  marvelous.  They  are  not 
simply  new  varieties,  but  new  creations. 
Much  interest  is  shown  in  his  work  of  pa- 
tience, skill  and  science,  and  it  is  appre- 
ciated. 


Tariff 


Last  winter  Chair- 
man Voorhees,  of  the 
Interrogatories.  Senate  finance  com- 
mittee, sent  out  a  million  letters  of  inquiry 
to  merchants,  importers,  manufacturers 
and  producers,  stating  that  the  object  was 
to  obtain  information  about  wages,  prices, 
and  other  data  to  aid  in  legislating  on  the 
subject  of  tariff.  In  the  February  15th 
number  we  published  the  circular  letter  of 
tariff  interrogatories  prepared  for  agricul- 
turists. Would  our  readers  like  to  know 
what  has  been  done  with  the  thousands  of 
replies  that  have  been  sent  by  business 
men,  manufacturers  and  farmers  in 
answer  to  the  request  of  the  Senate  finance 
committee?  What  consideration  they 
have  received  at  the  meetings  of  the  finance 
committee  is  not  known.  For  awhile  the 
replies  were  published,  but  as  they  did 
not  suit  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee,  that  work  was  ordered  stopped. 
The  replies  were  so  overwhelmingly 
against  their  theories  that  they  could  not 
bear  to  have  them  published  and  given 
out  to  the  country. 


„,  „  ..  Is  the  title  of  an 
The  Prevention  . 

important  circular 
of  Consumption      issued  {or  free  dis. 

tribution  by  the  Ohio  state  board  of  health, 
i  The  object  of  the  circular  is  to  arouse  the 
public  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  fact  that 
consumption  is  a  communicable,  or  con- 
tagious, disease,  and  that  it  is  preventable. 
The  causes  of  consumption  and  the 
means  of  preventing  the  spread  of  this 
dread  disease  are  clearly  and  concisely 
stated.  Copies  of  this  circular  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  person  applying  to  the  "Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  of  Health,"  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

*  *  £ 

rjn  As  shown  by  the  census  of 
1890,  there  are  in  the  United 
Homes.  states  4,564,641  farms,  three 
fourths  of  which  are  occupied  and  man- 
aged by  their  owners.  In  size,  these  farms 
average  137  acres.  Only  one  fortieth  of  the 
whole  number  contain  over  five  hundred 
acres  each.  The  value  of  the  average  farm 
is  about  equal  to  the  average  wealth  of  the 
families  in  the  country,  counting  five  per- 
sons to  the  family.  The  farm  homes  are 
in  the  possession  of  men  of  moderate 
means.  They  are  the  conservators  of 
peace  and  guarantors  of  the  security  of 
society. 


years  was  to  §3.74  for  1890-91,  the  winter 
season  being  §3.54.  This  decline  discour- 
aged interest  iu  the  propagation  of  swine, 
which  fact,  with  unfavorableness  of  the 
spring  of  1892,  occasioning  unusual  losses 
of  young  stock,  naturally  resulted  in  an 
important  depletion  of  supplies.  This 
was  attended  with  a  decided  advance  in 
prices,  until  an  average  of  $8.15  for  the 
month  of  February,  1893,  at  Chicago,  good 
qualities  selling  up  to  §8.50,  and  extreme 
prices  still  higher.  Since  that  time  there 
has  been  considerable  decline,  but  prices 
of  hogs  have  steadily  been  remunerative 
to  producers,  and  comparatively  higher 
than  other  products  of  the  farm.  This  has 
revived  interest  in  the  propagation  of  such 
stock,  and  the  tendency  now  appears  to 
be  changing  toward  an  enlargement  of 
supplies. 


Horses. 


The  estimates  of  farm  an- 
imals for  January,  1894, 
made  by  the  department  of  agriculture,  in- 
dicate a  decrease  in  the  number  of  horses, 
as  compared  with  January,  1893,  of  a  little 
less  than  eight  tenths  of  one  per  cent,  and 
a  decrease  in  value  of  nearly  twenty-two 
per  cent.  A  comparison  of  the  numbers 
and  values  for  two  years  past  is  presented 
as  follows: 


NOTES  ON  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

INTENSIVE  FARMING. 

That  the  average  farmer  works  far  more 
land  than  his  facilities  enable  him  to  work 
well  is  only  too  true.  We  can  see  it  every- 
where. There  is  a  general  inclination  to 
lay  out  more  work  than  can  be  accom- 
plished. So  many  unforeseen  accidents 
and  conditions  interfere  with  the  work, 
and  consume  time,  that  the  work  soon 
begins  to  crowd  on  us,  and  the  more  we 
get  in  arrears  the  greater  is  the  temptation 
to  hurry  over  every  job  so  that  we  can 
get  it  off  our  hands  and  catch  up.  This 
thing  is  the  very  foundation  of  our  poor 
"average"  crops— crops  that  don't  pay. 
Let  us  once  get  reconciled  to  the  idea  that 
"low  prices  have  come  to  stay."  Wheat 
and  potatoes  and  corn  and  cotton  and 
wool  and  fruits  and  many  other  things 
are  not  likely  to  soon  again  bring  the 
prices  they  used  to  yield  us  fifteen  or 


NUMBER. 

DECREASE 

TOTAL  VALUE. 

DECREASE 

AVERAGE  VALUE. 

DECREASE 

1893 
16,206,802 

1894 
16,081,130 

125,663 

1893 
$992,220,185 

1894 
$769,221,799 

5223,000,386 

1893 
SH1.22 

1894 
347.83 

$13.39 

The  value  of  statistics  is  in  their  applica- 
tion. The  great  decrease  in  the  value  of 
horses  will  operate  to  check  breeding  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  prices  in  three  to 
five  years  will  be  as  high  jis  they  have  ever 
been.  On  an  average  all  the  horses  in  the 
cities  must  be  replaced  every  five  years. 
Since  it  takes  five  years  for  a  colt  to  be- 
come marketable,  the  farmer  who  has  the 
foresight  to  breed  good  mares  this  season 
will  undoubtedly  obtain  go#d.  prices  for 
what  he  has  to  sell  five,  or  six  years  hence. 

It  is-  often  wise  to  go  into  a  business,  if 
done  judiciously,  when  everybody  else  is 
going  out  of  it.  A  little  study  of  the  horse- 
raising  business  now  would,  in  our 
opinion,  convince  every  shrewd  farmer 
who  has  good  mares  that  he  would  make 
money  by  breeding  them  this  season. 

The  first  cost  is  less  .than  ever,  and  the 
cost  of  raising  the  colts  to  marketable  age 
will  hardly  be  as  high  as  it  has  been,  and 
the  market  prices  for  good  horses  will  cer- 
tainly be  as  high  five  years  from  now  as 
they  have  ever  been. 


From  the  statistical  annual 
Hogs-  for  1891  published  by  the 
Cincinnati  Price  Current,  we  take  the 
following:  "The  total  marketing  of  hogs 
for  the  year  ending  March  1,  1894,  as 
reported  by  the  records  of  western  and 
eastern  absorption,  was  reduced  about 
eight  per  cent  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  thirty  per  cent  compared 
with  1890-91,  which  was  the  year  of  largest 
supplies.  Previous  to  1880-81  there  had 
been  a  tendency  to  enlargement  in  the 
supply  for  a  considerable  period;  sub- 
sequently there  was  shown  a  check  in 
this  tendency,  and  in  two  years  the  reduc- 
tion reached  nineteen  per  cent,  the  fol- 
lowing year  showing  very  little  change. 
In  1884-85  the  enlarging  tendency  was 
again  developed,  without,  however^  being 
important,  and  in  1888-89  there  was  some 
falling  back.  The  next  two  years  marked 
a  large  increase,  culminating  in  a  total  of 
23,966,000  hogs  killed  in  western  and  east- 
ern markets  in  1890-91,  the  gain  in  two 
years  being  fifty-three  per  cent.  For  the 
past  three  years  there  has  been  a  decline 
in  number  each  year,  the  past  twelva 
months  showing  a  total  of  16,789,000  hogs, 
or  7,177,000  less  than  in  1890-91. 

The  large  increase  in  the  supply  of  hogs 
culminating  in  1890-91  was  attended  with 
an  important  reduction  in  prices.  The 
yearly  average,  after  having  reached  §6.65 
for  1882-83,  declined  to  §3.75  in  1885-86, 
improving  subsequently  and  showing  §5.26 
for  18S8-S9.    The  decline  the  next  two 


twenty  years  ago.  Our  only  salvation  is 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  by  raising 
more  stuff  on  less  land.  And  that  can  be 
done  by  doing  our  work  thoroughly.  We 
cannot  afford,  for  instance,  to  continue 
raising  an  average  potato  crop  of  eighty 
bushels  per  acre.  And  why  should  we? 
By  good  management,  and  with  very  little 
more  expense,  we  can  raise  from  two  to 
three  (and  more)  times  that  number  of 
bushels  on  an  acre.  Even  at  low  prices  a 
two  hundred  and  fifty  bushel  crop  pays, 
while  an  eighty  bushel  crop  is  raised  at  a 
loss.  Usually  a  material  increase  of  yield 
can  be  secured  by  a  wiser  selection,  or  a 
better  preparation  of  the  soil,  especially  if 
in  combination  with  a  trifle  more  liberal 
applications  of  manures  or  fertilizers. 

While  some  soils  of  a  sandy  or  mucky 
character  require  but  a  minimum  of  labor 
to  fit  them,  being  so  loose  and  easily 
pulverized  by  the  plow  that  even  the 
harrow  cannot  do  much  to  improve  them, 
others  of  a  more  tenacious  character  re- 
quire far  more  labor  and  effort  to  bring 
them  into  the  best  productive  condition 
than  nine  farmers  out  of  ten  are  willing  to 
bestow.  And  yet  such  a  course  is  the  only 
one  which  pays.  Harrowing,  extra  "trench- 
ing" for  potatoes,  etc.,  may  fail  to  materially 
increase  the  yields  on  the  very  loose  soils, 
while(  often  there  is  a  wealth  of  plant- 
food  locked  up  in  lumps  on  stronger  soils, 
and  unavailable  for  the  use  of  the  crops, 
which  only  thorough  working  can  un- 
loosen and  make  useful.  In  such  cases, 
harrowing  and  rolling,  and  harrowing 
again,  and  so  forth,  until  the  whole  soil  is 
fine,  is  even  better  in  effect  than  manuring. 
On  a  piece  of  land  of  this  description  we 
spent  several  times  the  amount  of  time 
using  harrow,  roller,  etc.,  than  we  did 
using  the  plow,  for  the  sake  of  fitting  it 
for  sweet  corn,  potatoes,  etc.  We  want  the 
soil  like  powder  clear  to  the  whole  depth 
of  the  plow. 

Planting  in  good  season  is  desirable. 
But  it  is  better  to  plant  late  in  perfectly 
pulverized  soil  than  to  plant  early  in 
lumps.  Under  all  circumstances  unlock 
your  plant-food  first.  The  owner  of  tena- 
cious soils  must  have  good  harrows  and 
pulverizers  and  rollers,  and  he  must  use 
them  freely.  He  cannot  get  along  with  a 
simple  "drag." 

Frequently  it  will  pay  as  well  to  "work 
the  soil  on  both  sides."  I  have  thus  fitted 
my  patch  for  the  "Carman  No.  1"  potato. 
It  was  plowed,  then  harrowed  with  a  drag, 
and  afterward  with  the  Meeker  disk 
harrow,  and  dragged  again  until  thor- 
oughly fined.  Then  after  a  week  or  so,  I 
replowed  the  patch,  and  again  harrowed 


with  the  same  tools,  going  over  the  whole 
patch  perhaps  a  dozen  times,  until  it  was 
as  fine  and  smooth  as  we  usually  make 
the  laud  for  onions,  and  pulverized  cleaj 
down  to  the  subsoil.  Then  came  the 
"trenching"  with  the  Planet  Jr.  furrowcr, 
going  twice  in  each  row.  All  this  large 
amount  of  work  done  in  fitting  the  soil,  I 
imagine  will  pay  well.  It  would  be  poor 
policy  indeed  to  spare  the  labor  when  the 
crop  is  such  a  valuable  one  as  this  potato. 

PLANTING  THE  CARMAN. 

I  have  never  before  been  guilty  of  such 
close  cutting  as  I  did  with  the  Carman.  I 
have  already  told  how  I  managed  my 
peck  of  seed.  Of  the  one  half  which  I 
simply  cut  to  single  eye  and  planted  an 
eye  in  a  place,  eighteen  inches  apart  in  the 
rows,  I  saved  the  seed  ends  and  planted 
them  out  on  the  greenhouse  bench.  On 
everyone  of  these  seed  ends  a  number  of 
sprouts  had  started,  and  I  expect  to  plant 
about  six  hills  from  each  seed  end,  as 
every  sprout,  when  rooted,  is  pulled  up 
and  "potted  off"  (rather,  "boxed  off"),  to  be 
set  in  open  ground  later  on.  The  other 
half  of  the  peck  of  seed,  which  was  planted 
on  the  greenhouse  bench  earlier  in  the 
season,  still  furnishes  plenty  of  sprouts, 
and  I  shall  continue  propagating  and 
planting  Carman  No.  1  yet  for  a  month.  I 
expect  a  good  and  paying  crop  from  the 
peck  of  seed,  but  not  a  fortune,  as  Peter 
Henderson  is  said  to  have  made  from  a 
small  quantity  of  Early  Rose  potatoes 
when  they  were  first  introduced. 

All  my  early  potatoes  this  year,  by  the 
way,  are  planted  on  soil  that  was  "worked 
on  both  sides."  The  bottom  is  turned  up 
with  the  plow,  then  the  surface  made 
thoroughly  fine,  next  turned  down  again* 
and  the  other  side  treated  in  the  same 
manner  with  drag  and  harrow.  This  treat- 
ment may  not  pay  with  ordinary  field 
crops.  .  It  will  usually  pay  with  potatoes 
and  many  other  valuable  crops.  It  will 
pay  especially  when  aiding  and  aided  by 
liberal  applications  of  suitable  manures. 

TEA  CULTURE  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Prof.  N.  F.  Massey,  of  the  South  Carolina 
experiment  station,  expresses  himself  ex- 
tremely hopeful  about  the  promises  of 
tea  culture  in  the  South.  In  fact,  there 
are  several  flourishing  tea  gardens  there 
now,  and  the  tea  produced  is  of  the  highest 
quality.  From  correspondence  with  Dr. 
Shepard,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  some  time  ago, 
I  learned  that  his  prospects  were  good  for 
making  the  plantation  at  Summerville  (ten 
acres)  pay  fair  profits,  and  that  his  choice 
product  sold  readily  at  one  dollar  a  pound. 
Possibly  the  experiments  and  investiga- 
tions about  tea  culture  in  America, 
inaugurated  by  General  LeDuc,  then  com- 
missioner of  agriculture,  and  abandoned 
by  his  successor,  would  better  have  been 
continued  a  while  longer.  At  any  rate, 
the  question  might  have  been  settled  for 
good  at  that  time  one  way  or  the  other, 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  while  now 
there  is  call  for  a  renewal  of  efforts  in  tea 
production.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
the  matter,  where  left  by  the  government, 
might  well  be  taken  up  by  enthusiastic 
amateurs  like  Dr.  Shepard,  and  by  private 
enterprise. 

The  North  Carolina  experiment  station, 
probably  under  the  management  of  Prof. 
Massey,  or  prompted  by  him,  is  now 
making  some  experiments  in  tea  growing, 
but  possibly  the  chances  of  success  may 
he  brighter  in  the  states  further  south.  It 
is  well,  however,  to  make  more  trials.  I 
think  if  I  lived  in  a  suitable  climate  I 
would  seta  small  tea  plantation  without 
delay.  It  would  be  interesting,  if  nothing 
more. 

THE  BLISTER-BEETLE. 

Last  year  there  was  much  complaint 
about  damage  done  by  the  blister-beetle, 
or  old-fashioned  potato-beetle.  The  larvse 
of  "these  beetles  feed  on  grasshopper  eggs, 
and  usually  we  have  an  abundance  of 
blister-beetles  in  years  following  a  season 
of  abundant  grasshoppers.  I  saw  but  few 
of  the  blister-beetles  here  last  year,  but 
grasshoppers  we  had  by  millions.  Possi- 
bly we  may  have  our  share  of  blister- 
beetles  this  year,  and  it  will  be  well  to  be 
on  the  lookout  for  them.  One  thing  seems 
settled,  we  cannot  kill  them  by  means  of 
poison.  Paris  green  sprayed  on  potato- 
vines  will  kill  the  Colorado  potato-beetle 
and  its  young,  but  seems  to  have  little 
effect  on  the  blister-beetle. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Webster,  of  the  Ohio  exper- 
iment station,  says  he  has  tried  a  solution 
of  carbolic  acid  and  water  with  little  effect. 
Kerosene  emulsion  and  whale-oil  soap  are 
too  expensive  for  general  use.  Fire  has 
proved  the  most  effective.  Straw  is  placed 
along  the  edges,  and  the  beetles  are  easily 
driven  across  the  rows  and  onto  the  straw, 
where  they  can  be  burned.  Mr.  Green,  of 
the  same  station,  has  observed  that  where 
he  applied  the  Bordeaux  mixture  the 
beetles  appeared  to  abandon  the  potatoes 
and  go  elsewhere,  but  where  the  mixture 
was  not  applied  they  did  considerable 
injury.  For  isolated  plants  on  the  lawn 
and  in  the  garden,  a  suds  of  whale  or  fish 
oil  soap  will  be  found  thoroughly  effective. 

T.  Greiner. 
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DAIRY  AND  STOCK  FARMING. 

I feel  a  little  shy  about  saying  much 
to  the  readers  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
upon  the  above  subject.  I  wrote 
a  few  articles  for  this  paper 
on  "Silos  and  Ensilage"  two  years 
ago,  and  I  know  that  Farm  ajjd 
Fireside  spreads  from  Texas  to  Maine 
and  Washington  to  Florida,  as  I  have  not 
yet  got  done  helping  build  silos  in  nearly 
every  state  of  the  Union.  They  quote  me 
Farm  and  Fireside  from  every  different 
state  more  frequently  than  any  other 
farm  journal.  There  is  such  an  endless 
variety  fn  it  to  instruct  and  amuse  I  don't 
wonder  at  its  popularity.  If  I  were  to 
criticise  at  all  I  would  ask  the  picture- 
makers  for  ladies'  dresses  to  increase  the 
size  of  waist  measure.  We  long-armed 
"armers  want  something  more  of  a  job 
hen  we  reach  around  them,  and  we  also 
esire  to  have  them  good  feeders  if  they 
re  to  become  farmer  wives. 
The  sinful  waste  of  corn  stalks  all  over 
he  United  States  has  not  yet  been  abated, 
rue,  progress  has  been  made  and  thou- 
sands of  farmers  are  to-day  better  and 
happier  for  their  advanced  method  of 
farming.  Let  me  say  at  commencement, 
I  am  not  a  dairy  crank.  I  know  that  is 
not  the  sum  total  of  all  farming.  I  am  a 
crank,  however,  upon  adding  to  the  fer- 
tility of  our  soil.  I  believe  that  the  best 
and  most  practical  system  of  farming  is 
that  which  will  of  itself  manufacture  the 
biggest  pile  of  manure  upon  every  man's 
farm  of  sufficient  size  to  do  general  farm- 
ing. I  do  believe  the  adoption  of  the  cheap, 
wooden  silos,  and  then  the  keeping  of  beef 
cattle,  dairy  cattle,  sheep,  horses  or  hogs 
in  numbers  sufficient  to  convert  all  the 
old,  dry  corn  stalks,  now  wasted,  into 
moist,  soft,  succulent  feed  for  any  kind  of 
farm  stock,  is  truly  a  work  to  excite  the 
ambition  of  every  level-headed  farmer. 

In  addition  to  this,  all  corn  intended  for 
cattle  feed  had  better  by  far  be  harvested 
when  nearly  matured  and  while^  the 
stalks  still  remain  sweet  and  juicy  and 
made  into  ensilage,  and  it  will  go  into 
silo  pits  with  less  cost  of  harvest  than  any 
farmer  ever  made  a  harvest  of  the  crop 
before.  I  don't  call  it  harvest  to  hog  it 
down  with  cattle  or  hogs  while  standing 
in  the  field. 

Of  course,  millions  of  bushels  of  corn 
must  be  grown  and  utilized  for  grain  alone. 
The  glucose  factories  and  liquor  factories, 
would  be  out  of  work.  Besides,  its  great 
economy  for  human  and  animal  food 
makes  it  probably  the  most  important 
farm  crop  of  the  land.  But  there  is  no 
earthly  excuse  for  any  farmer  to  spend 
more  time  and  money  to  get  them  out  of 
his  way  than  he  would  to  make  them  into 
this  very  palatable  stock  food. 

These  wooden  silos  can  be  built  upon 
every  man's  farm  by  himself  at  little  cost. 
The  only  requisition  is  simply  an  air-tight 
wooden  box.  They  should  be  made  this 
summer  before  the  busy  fall  work  com- 
mences. Use  narrow,  one-inch  ceiling 
lumber,  none  of  it  over  four  inches  wide. 
You  can  build  them  in  your  present  barns, 
or  as  lean-to  additions  to  sides  of  barns  or 
independent  buildings,  using  lumber  not 
very  highly  seasoned,  because  when  filled 
with  wet  ensilage  they  will  soon  soak  up 
the  silos  air-tight.  If  the  lumber  is  too 
hard  seasoned,  it  will  swell  and  huff  up 
into  sharp  ridges,  and  not  make  smooth 
sides  to  your  silos  so  the  ensilage  will 
settle  freely  and  pack  air-tight  in  the  pit, 
as  it  soon  should  do  after  it  begins  to  heat 
up  and  cook  soft  in  the  silo. 

Dry  corn  stalks,  if  made  into  ensilage, 
must  be  wet  freely  with  water,  sprinkled 
on  evenly  as  the  finely-cut  stalks  go  into 
the  pit.    Feed-cutters  with  carriers,  now 
made  in  abundance  all  over  the  country, 
can  be  used  by  any  kind  of  horse-power 
or  steam-engine  power.   With  this  latter 
kind  I  put  seventy-five^to  one  hundred 
ons  of  ensilage  into  my  silos  every  day, 
t  a  cost  not  exceeding  fifty  cents  per  ton. 
rou  can  elevate  it  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
igh  if  you  choose,  and  drop  it  into  the 
op  of  the  silos. 

Be  careful  not  to  make  silos  too  large. 
Have  more  in  number  and  less  capacity 
or  each,  because  when  feeding  from  them 
ou  need  to  feed  evenly  from  the  top 
own  to  the  bottom,  and  take  each  feed 
ut  fresh  and  warm  from  the  silo.  It 
olds  badly  if  you  dig  it  up  with  a 
manure-fork  or  loosen  it  up  in  any  man- 
er  to  let  in  air,  or  dry  out  its  moisture,  or 
ake  the  escape  of  heat  possible. 
Please  don't  ask  how  many  quarts  of 


water  to  put  on  freshly-cut,  dry  corn  stalks, 
but  be  sure  to'  wet  it  as  thoroughly  as  the 
greenest  of  corn  stalks  will  make  when 
you  put  in  green  corn  stalks.  If  it  is  a 
dry  time,  also  wet  that  down  some  with 
water.  Ensilage  was  never  hurt  with 
water,  but  lots  of  it  has  been  injured  with 
dry  mold  through  the  pit,  because  the 
ensilage  was  not  moist  enough  to  cook  up 
soft  and  pack  air-tight. 

Fifty  cubic  feet  of  ensilage  is  the  average 
amount  for  a  ton,  and  we  calculate  capacity 
of  silos  on  that  basis.  A  ten-day  ten  foot 
silo  is  about  the  right  size  for  fifteen  to 
twenty  head  of  cattle.  I  had  four  silos 
fifteen  feet  square,  and  needed  forty  to 
fifty  head  of  cattle.  The  studding  for 
silos  and  for  partitions  should  be  as  wide  as 
the  timber  of  the  barn,  and  if  eighteen  to 
twenty -four  feet  deep,  they  should  be  close 
together,  not  over  one  foot  from  center  to 
center.  There  isgreat  laterally  pressure  to 
ensilage. 

Nail  ceiling  of  silos  on  horizontal,  tongue 
side  up.  Pack  well  when  filling  the  pit, 
especially  around  edges  and  corners,  and 
the  silos  you  do  not  feed  from  at  first  put 
a  hay,  chaff  or  straw  covering  from  one  to 
two  feet  thick;  then  lay  a  plank  covering 
on  top  of  this  and  weight  down  about  fifty 
to  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  square  foot, 
and  the  ensilage  will  keep  good  for  a  year. 
Keep  all  the  cows  you  can  milk,  for 
there  is  money  in  the  dairy. 

Henry  Talcott. 


SHEEP  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

One  is  met  at  the  threshold  of  the  sub- 
ject I  havo  chosen  with,  a  sneer,  perhaps, 
and  the  remark,  "Don't  you  know  tariff 
tinkering  has  ruined  the  sheep  industry 
and  everybody  is  getting  out  of  it?  Wool 
is  only  fifteen  cents  a  pound."  Well,  what 
of  it?  What  is  the  price  of  hair?  Wool 
sells  for  as  much  as  that,  doesn't  it? 
People  grow  cattle  purposely  for  beef  to 
eat  and  nothing  is  ever  said  about  their 
hair. 

Now,  meat  is  considered  by  most  persons 
as  a  necessary  part  of  their  diet.  It  is 
generally  considered  that  meat  of  the  sheep 
is  more  nutritious  than  that  of  cattle ;  it  is 
more  tender,  more  wholesome,  does  not 
waste  away  so  much  in  cooking,  is  generally 
liked  better,  and  usually  brings  more  in 
market;  and  to  cap  the  climax,  it  has  been 
proven  by  careful,  scientific  experiment 
that,  discarding  Wool  from  the  account 
entirely,  a  pound  of  mutton  can  be  grown 
cheaper  than  a  pound  of  beef.  Now,  as 
long  as  people  eat  meat  the  sheep  industry 
is  not  ruined;  and  until  cattle  grow  wool 
instead  of  hair,  sheep  certainly  should 
take  precedence. 

The  farmer  who  keeps  sheep  has  a  cer- 
tain convenience  that  I  do  not  remember 
of  having  seen  noted.  He  does  not  wish 
to  confine  his  family  and  help  to  a  salt 
meat  diet  in  the  busy  season  of  summer. 
It  would  not  pay  to  slaughter  a  beef;  then, 
to  secure  a  change  of  salt  to  fresh  he  must 
either  purchase  of  traveling  butchers,  who 
invariably  sell  the  best  pieces  in  town 
and  offer  the  farmer  bone  and  gristle,  or 
he  must  hitch  up  a  team  and  drive  to  town 
himself.  In  either  case  he  has  to  pay  the 
cash,  which  it  is  not  always  convenient  to 
do.  How  much  better  it  would  be  for  him 
to  keep  a  flock  of  sheep  and  slaughter  a 
fat  lamb  when  fresh  meat  became  desir- 
able. A  lamb  can  be  utilized  fresh  in  an 
ordinary  family  in  warm  weather,  and  a 
beef  caunot. 

Having,  as  I  believe,  dispelled  the  idea 
that  "sheep  don't  pay" — if  any  reader  still 
entertained  such  belief — I  will  proceed  in 
line  with  my  text.  The  southern  part  of 
the  United  States  is  on  the  same  parallels 
of  latitude  in  which  sheep  flourish  best  in 
the  eastern  hemisphere.  This  is  assurance 
that  the  climate  here  is  right  for  these 
animals.  The  government  report  states, 
I  believe,  that  only  about  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  South  is  occupied  by  farms,  or  farmers ; 
and  everybody  knows  that  as  a  rule  only 
a  small  portion  of  each  is  tilled.  Open 
ranges,  and  some  of  them  very  extensive, 
exist  in  every  direction,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  occupy  them.  They  may  be 
called  stockless  with  much  more  of  truth 
than  a  certain  public  man  is  facetiously 
called  "sockless." 

Most  of  the  ranges  are  wooded,  more  or 
less,  of  course;  but  I  have  it  from  many 
correspondents  that  where  the  under- 
growth is  kept  subdued  grasses  will  cover 
the  surface.  I  know  of  a  pine  forestof  1,400 
acres  where  years  ago  blue-grass  seed  was 
sown  on  a  portion  of  it.  It  has  spread  all 
over,  and  on  adjoining  lands,  and  now  the 
territory  is  beautifully  set  in  Jjlue  and 
Bermuda  grasses  clear  up  to  the  trunks  of 


the  trees,  furnishing  pasturage  the  year 
around. 

Lespedeza,  or  Japan  clover,  is  another 
grazing  plant  of  great  value  there.  A 
southern  professor  of  agriculture  reported 
that  he  had  seen  Lespedeza  knee-high  in 
a  thicket  of  small  timber  so  dense  he 
could  hardly  get  through. 

From  correspondents  I  learn  that  sheep 
are  almost  entirely  free  from  diseases. 
They  are  troubled  some  from  external 
parasites,  but  dipping,  as  in  the  North, 
would  remedy  that.  All  sheep  should  be 
dipped  twice  a  year.  I  have  it  from  an 
agricultural  editor  of  Mobile,  that  the 
"Lower  South,"  which  embraces  a  belt 
from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
wide  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  north,  is 
entirely  free  from  burs  that  adhere  and 
litter  up  wool. 

There  are  but  very  few  sheep  in  the 
South,  and  these  are  mainly  natives,  and 
they  are  doing  well  considering  the  almost 
entire  want  of  care.  To  gather  them  once 
a  year  for  shearing  and  attending  to  the 
lambs  is  about  the  extent  of  the  attention 
they  get.  With  this  equable  sheep  climate, 
lands  a>t  two  to  ten  dollars  an  acre  and 
extensive  open  ranges,  it  is  an  ideal  sheep 
country.  The  subject  is  so  broad  that  only 
the  .main  points  can  be  stated  in  this 
"trial-trip"  communication. 

Dr.  Galen  Wilson. 


SOUTH    ATLANTIC    ORCHARD    AND  FARM 
NOTES. 

The  young  farmers  throughout  the  South 
have  begun  to  diversify  their  crops,  and 
the  result  is  even  more  satisfactory  than 
they  had  anticipated. 

The  growing  of  long-keeping  apples  in 
southwestern  "Virginia  is  becoming  one  of 
the  most  profitable  industries  in  that 
locality.  The  Albemarle  pippin  is  in  the 
lead  as  to  varieties..  Next  comes  the  York 
Imperial  or  Johnson  apples  and  the  Wine 
Sap. 

There  is  no  better  illustration  of  the  loss 
which  occurs  from  the  careless  method  of 
marketing  farm  crops  than  this:  For 
every  twenty-five  cents  saved  by  the  use 
of  only  two  wires  instead  of  three  in 
baling  a  ton  of  hay,  the  farmer  who  bales 
the  hay  for  shipment  to  market  loses  one 
dollar.  The  hay  does  not  sell  as  well  as 
when  the  bales  look  trim  and  neat.  This 
is  what  the  dealers  in  hay  say,  and  they 
ought  to  know. 

The  Lewis  Brothers,  of  Talladega  county, 
Alabama,  who  are  the  owners  of  a  large 
tract  of  cotton-producing  land,  propose  to 
have  the  laborers  consume  the  farm 
products,  manufacture  all  that  they  will 
need  to  wear,  convert  the  cotton  into  cloth 
and  refine  the  cotton-seed  oil,  so  that 
everything  raised  will  reach  the  market 
through  the  product  of  the  mill.  In  this 
way  the  services  of  the  middlemen  and 
the  cost  of  exchange  will  be  dispensed 
with.  This  is  gratifying  evidence  of  the 
establishment  of  a  new  order  of  things  in 
the  genial  climate  of  northern  Alabama. 

We  have  reached  a  stage  in  American 
farming  when  it  is  found  that  the  large 
farms,  take  them  acre  for  acre,  do  not  pay 
as  well  as  small  ones.  The  extensive  or 
superficial  "cut  and  cover"  plan  is  giving 
way  to  the  intensive  or  thorough  culture 
one.  Muscle  is  giving  brain  the  prec- 
edence. Skilful  culture,  including  judi- 
cious fertilization  and  such  a  succession 
a,nd  rotation  of  crops  that  the  soil  becomes 
each  year  more  and  more  productive,  is 
the  new  and  better  way. 

Truckers  or  small  farmers  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  live  near  a  state 
experiment  station  have  a  great  advan- 
tage over  those  who  do  not.  To  have 
experiments  tried  on  the  same  kind  of 
soil  that  one  owns,  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  government,  is  just  that  much  in 
pocket.  New  methods  are  not  justifiable 
on  a  large  scale  until  first  actually  put 
into  practice  in  a  small  way.  For  instance, 
the  truckers  and  fruit  growers  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Maryland 
experiment  station  have  been  greatly 
benefited  by  the  work  of  the  station. 
Sub-stations  have  been  found  to  be  of 
great  practical  value  in  states  where 
mountain  ranges  occur  and  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  products  differ  widely.  In 
California  there  are  no7 less  than  seven. 

It  is  well  that  there  is  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  those  who  own  small  farms 
near  thriving  towns  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board to  engage  in  growing  the  small 
fruits,  such  as  strawberries,  currants,  rasp- 
berries, etc.,  both  for  near  and  distant 
markets.  Why  not  grow  more  fruit?  Why 
not  have  an  ample  garden,  with  long  rows 
of  sufficient  distance  apart  to  admit  of 
cultivation  with  the  horse?  Why  not  wake 
up,  look  around,  read  more,  experiment 


more,  think  more,  and  then  work  out  our 
thoughts,  and  so  put  money  in  our  pockets 
as  well  as  increase  the  comforts  and  at- 
tractions of  our  homes?  Why  not?  It 
will  pay.  J.  W.  G. 


VALUE  OF  INSTITUTES. 

A  yacht  was  steaming  along  the  coast  at 
midnight  in  order  to  reach  some  objective 
point  jarly  in  the  morning  of  the  next 
day.  Most  of  the  passengers  or  guests 
had  gone  below  to  their  state-rooms,  but 
on  deck  a  dozen  men  lingered. 

Among  these  was  a  yachtsman  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  coast  along  which  the 
steamer  was  passing.  Suddenly  this  man 
sprang  from  his  chair,  and  rushing  for- 
ward, told  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
yacht  that  ho  was  too  near  the  coast,  that 
a  reef  made  out  at  or  near  that  point,  and 
that  the  strong  tide  then  flowing  in  was 
carrying  the  yacht  out  of  hertourse. 

Naturally,  the  officer  in  charge  did  not 
like  this  interference,  and  he  replied  in 
effect  that  he  knew  his  business.  The 
words  were  hardly  spoken  when  the  yacht 
struck.  It  was  a  glancing  blow,  and,  as 
afterward  discovered,  did  no  harm;  but 
the  blow  was  sufficient  to  cause  the  boat 
to  tremble  from  stem  to  stern,  and  to 
bring  on  deck  every  person  below. 

Now,  if  every  man  on  deck  had  known 
the  coast  as  well  as  the  one  man,  and  if  all 
had  protested  as  he  did,  then  the  officer 
would  have  given  heed,  for  majority 
carries  weight. 

Here  are  two  farmers  living  side  by  side. 
O  prospers,  but  D  is  not  successful.  D 
asks  advice  of  C,  and  perhaps  C  gives 
advice  unasked  in  a  friendly  way.  But  D 
thinks  naturally  that  he  knows  as  much 
about  farming  as  C,  that  his  opinion,  his 
judgment  are  as  good  as  his. 

But  at  length  D  attends  an  institute  and 
finds  that  twenty,  fifty  or  a  hundred 
farmers  agree  with  C  and  are  opposed  to 
his  (D's) methods.  Then  he  changes  them, 
and  takes  his  place  in  the  rank  and  file  of 
progressive  farmers.  He  has  been  snatched 
from  his  own  obstinacy — snatched  from 
the  stragglers  in  the  rear  and  placed  in 
the  front  rank.         George  Appleton. 


WIND-BREAKS. 

Every  farm  needs  wind-breaks,  some 
more  than  others,  for  protection  in  winter 
and  summer,  for  what  breaks  the  force  of 
the  wind  in  the  winter  will  not  only  serve 
the  same  purpose  in  summer,  but  if  the 
right  kind,  will  also  supply .  shade,  and 
shade  on  a  farm  is  as  necessary  as  some 
other  things. 

Anywhere,  under  any  circumstances,  a 
wind-break  saves — saves  fuel  in  winter 
whether  put  into  the  stove  or  fed  to  the 
stock,  and  in  the  summer  saves  the  life  or 
prolongs  the  life  of  man  and  beast.  A 
tight  board  fence  costs,  but  it  is  economy 
to  build  if  no  other  kind  be  available;  but  a 
board  fence  in  the  summer  may  be  in  the 
way  and  is  always  a  radiator  of  heat.  If  it 
run  in  the  right  direction  it  may  furnish 
shade,  but  other  wind-breaks  are  better. 

Better  than  wood,  more  picturesque  and 
more  useful  in  summer  is  the  natural  fence 
of  willows — the  common  willow  that  grows 
wild  in  great  abundance.  Nothing  requires 
less  care.  A  farmer  went  into  a  meadow 
and  cut  an  armful  of  willows  in  the  spring, 
thrust  the  scions  into  the  earth  where  he 
wanted  his  wind-break,  making  two  rows, 
eighteen  inches  apart,  and  the  work  was 
done. 

The  willows  grow  with  surprising  rapid- 
ity if  there  be  sufficient  moisture,  and 
moisture  they  should  have  in  abundance 
at  the  start.  After  they  are  rooted  they  will 
grow  if  the  soil  is  not  moist,  but  they  grow 
faster  with  moisture. 

In  two  seasons  they  may  be  an  appreciable 
wind-break,  and  in  another  the  hedge 
will  turn  a  cow.  In  the  summer  the  hedge 
of  willows  is  ornamental ;  it  gives  the 
yard,  the  buildings  and  the  surroundings 
generally  a  bright  setting;  and  more,  it 
provides  through  the  hot  months  shade  for 
all  small  stock  on  the  farm. 

The  ducks,  geese,  hens,  chickens  and  the 
turkeys  delight  in  the  shady  retreat;  the 
turkey  may  make  her  nest  there  instead 
of  going  to  the  woods  or  roadside  bush. 
In  providing  a  living  wind-break,  several 
purposes  are  accomplished,  every  one  im- 
portant and  useful. 

George  Appleton. 


Chronic  Indigestion 

Thought  Incurable,  but  Perfectly 
Cured  by  Hood's  Sarsaparilla. 

"I  feel  so  thankful  for  the  benefit  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  that  I  wish  to 
recommend  it  to  all  suffering  humanity.  I  was 
in  very  poor  health  when  I  began  its  use,  hav- 
ing had  chronic  indigestion  for  five  years.  I  was 
discouraged  and  thought  there  was  no  cure  for 
me.  I  read  a  testimonial  of  one  who  had  been 
cured  by  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and  his  case  was 

HOOd'S  pariUa 

Cures 

similar  to  mine.  Iwas  willingto  take  anything 
that  offered  any  hope,  so  I  commenced  with  a 
few  drops  of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  My  digestion 
was  helped  by  the  first  three  doses.  I  have  now 
taken  over  four  bottles  and  I  firmly  believe 

It  Has  Cured  Me 

and  also  saved  my  life.  Since  taking  Hood'e 
Sarsaparilla  my  weight  has  increased  from  117 
to  130  pounds,  which  goes  to  show  that  I  have 
an  excellent  appetite  and  am  in  the  best  of 
health."    Mrs.  R.  E.  Prince,  Bushville,  N.  Y. 


Hood's  Pills  are  the  best  family  cathartic, 
gentle  and  effective.  25c. 
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June  15,  1S94. 


IN  THE  HOME  GARDEN. 

Tobacco-dust.  —  Tobacco-dust  is 
getting  to  be  more  and  more 
my  favorite  among  insecticides. 
It  seems  to  come  handy  in  a 
good  many  places.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  spring,  and  seem- 
ingly all  at  once,  green-fly  (aphis)  ap- 
peared in  countless  numbers  on  my 
lettuce,  tomatoes  and  egg-plants  in  the 
greenhouse.  Repeated  and  thorough  fu- 
migation (burning  tobacco  stems)  did 
some  good,  but  failed  to  entirely  clear  out 
the  pest.  Then  1  sprayed  with  various 
substances,  and  for  awhile  managed  to 
keep  the  plant-lice  in  check,  but  could  not 
get  entirely  rid  of  them.  By  that  time  I 
received  a  new  barrel  of  tobacco-dust 
(quoted  by  seedsmen  at  §3  per  barrel),  and 
at  once  gave  all  my  plants  in  the  house  a 
liberal  dusting.  The  lice  disappeared  as 
if  by  magic,  and  I  have  had  no  trouble  i 
since,  although  the  dose  has  been  repeated  j 
only  a  single  time. 

That  tobacco-dust  is  my  sovereign  rem-  i 
edy  for  the  striped  cucumber-beetle,  and 
squash-borers,  etc.,  and  perhaps  for  other 
insects  that  might  prey  on  cucumber, 
melon  and  squash  vines,  I  have  stated  re- 
peatedly. When  the  snuffy  stuff  is  put 
an  inch  deep  all  around  the  plants,  bugs 
and  beetles  and  lice,  and  perhaps  cut- 
worms, etc.,  will  be  quite  sure  to  stay  away 
from  them. 

I  also  use  tobacco-dust  to  keep  the  flea- 
beetles  off  my  radishes  and  cabbage-plants, 
but  the  applications  have  to  be  made  fre- 
quently. Whether  the  maggot  can  be 
kept  off  by  the  same  means  is  yet  the 
question.  I  am  quite  c6nfident,  however, 
that  this  is  the  case.  At  any  rate  I  have 
thrown  a  quantity  (about  a  small  handful 
to  five  plants)  into  the  hearts  of  my  plants 
of  early  cabbages  and  cauliflowers,  now  in 
open  ground,  and  believe  that  the  strong- 
smelling  substance  will  either  repel  the 
cabbage-fly,  or  that  dew  and  rain-water, 
being  transformed  into  tobacco-tea  by  con- 
tact with  the  dust,  running  down  along 
the  stem  to  the  root,  will  surely  kill  the 
egg  or  worm  if  there. 

Yesterday  I  found  the  green  currant- 
worm  in  great  numbers  on  my  gooseberry- 
bushes.  The  bushes  were  wet  with  rain, 
and  the  wind  was  blowing  quite  strong.  I 
wanted  to  put  a  stop  to  the  destruction 
just  as  promptly  as  possible.  Had  neither 
tobacco-tea  nor  kerosene  emulsion  ready 
made,  and  did  not  want  to  trust  in  slow- 
acting  poisons,  such  as  hellebore,  or  spray- 
ing with  muriate  of  potash  solutions.  I 
thought  of  the  tobacco-dust,  and  at  once 
dusted  it  freely  over  the  bushes  from  the 
windward.  Last  night  it  rained  heavily. 
Dust  all  washed  off,  but  I  failed  to  see  a 
single  live  worm.   All  gone. 

There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
green  cabbage-worm  will  also  quickly 
succumb  to  tobacco-dust  applications.  We 
may  find  other  enemies  that  we  can  con- 
quer with  the  same  weapon.  I  use 
tobacco-dust  to  clear  my  sitting  hens  of 
lice.  Occasionally  I  take  a  little  basin  of 
the  material  and  go  through  the  hen- 
house, rubbing  a  small  quantity  into  the 
neck  feathers  of  all  hens  I  find  on  nests. 
Formerly  I  used  buhach  altogether  for 
this  purpose;  but  I  think  tobacco-dust  is 
just  as  effective,  and  certainly  much 
cheaper.  Every  farmer  and  gardener 
should  keep  a  supply  on  hand.  If  a  whole 
barrel  is  thought  to  be  too  much  for  one 
man,  two  or  three  neighbors  might  join  in 
the  purchase  of  a  barrel  and  divide  it 
among  themselves.  The  outlay  of  a  dol- 
lar will  soon  be  repaid  many  fold,  in 
chicks  without  lice,  in  more  and  better 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

Early  Tomatoes.— This  year  I  have 
quite  a  number  of  first  early  sorts  on' trial, 
all  claimed  to  be  earlier  and  far  better 
than  the  Ruby.  That  we  will  find  this 
year  an  early  tomato  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Ruby,  I  feel  reasonably  sure;  but 
equally  sure  that  we  will  not  find  a  sort 
worth  growing  which  is  much  earlier  than 
Ruby.  I  say  this,  although  I  do  have 
Mill's  Early  "Wonder"  among  my  trial 
lot.  Which  kind  the  early  tomato  of  the 
future  will  be,  I  cannot  yet  say.  Possibly 
we  may  have  several  kinds  better  than 
Ruby.  The  latter  I  have  had  in  bearing  in 
the  greenhouse  for  some  time,  but  all 
fruit  thus  far  has  been  nearly  or  entirely 
seedless,  and  therefore  solid  and  small. 
The  pollen  does  not  seem  to  develop  dur- 
ing the  winter,  but  Ruby  sets  freely  never- 
theless. Lack  of  smoothness  is  its  fault. 
The  gardener  of  the  New  York  state  exper- 


iment station  at  Geneva  meets  this  diffi- 
culty q/f  non-development  of  pollen  in  the 
greenhouse  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
winter  by  gathering  tomato  flowers  in 
autumn,  drying  them  and  putting  the  col- 
lected dust  on  the  tomato  flowers  in  the 
greenhouse  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair 
brush.  This  is  a  good  scheme,  and  Mr. 
Thompson  reports  full  setting,  and  perfect 
development  of  specimens  as  a  result.. 

Barring  accidents,  I  shall  probably  have 
earlier  tomatoes  from  outdoors  than  at 
any  previous  season.  This  is  due  to  special 
pains  with  my  plants  and  early  setting. 
As  the  greenhouse  afforded  more  space, 
plants  being  taken  out  in  open  ground 
early  in  April,  or  in  cold-frames,  I  potted 
off  large  tomato-plants  of  early  sorts  in 
large  pots,  and  kept  them  in  good  growth 
until  late  in  April.  At  that  time  some  of 
them  had  already  set  fruit,  and  they  were 
planted  in  open  ground  in  a  somewhat 
protected  situation  and  staked.  At  the 
time  of  the  light  frost  at  middle  of  May, 
the  plants  were  well  used  to  outdoor  life, 
and  the  cold  night  did  not  seem  to  have 
any  bad  effect  on  them  whatever.  A  num- 
ber of  other  plants,  only  a  few  days  before 
transferred  from  the  greenhouse  to  open 
air,  suffered  considerably.  All  my  choice 
now  trial  varieties,  however,  are  still  in 
the  greenhouse,  and  will  not  be  taken  out 
until  all  danger  from  frost  is  considered 
to  be  past.  Yet  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that 
well-hardened  tomato-plants  will  go 
through  a  white  frost  unharmed. 

Planting  Late  Cabbages. — I  have  often 
told  my  way  of  growing  cabbages  from 
seed  directly  without  transplanting.  My 


friend  L.  B.  Pierce,  in  Rurgl  New-  Yorker, 
comes  out  fairly  andsquarely*in  opposition 
of  the  plan.  It  should  be  understood, 
however,  that  he  is  not  the  man  to  whom  I 
would  recommend  it.  He,  like  all  who 
are  in  gardening  as  a  business,  is  an  ex- 
pert in  transplanting,  and  would  not  con- 
sider it  much  of  a  job  to  set  a  few  hundred 
or  a  few  thousand  plants.  Then  he  has 
the  plants  on  hand ;  in  fact,  he  must  have 
them,  for  they  are  a  part  of  his  trade,  and 
an  article  of  sale.  Furthermore,  one  of  the 
essentials  of  success  in  market  gardening 
is  close  cropping.  It  will  not  do  to  let  a 
piece  of  land  lie  idle  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  each  crop  should  be  made  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  The  market  gar- 
dener, in  ^short,  must  know  what  he  is 
about,  and  use  just  the  system  that  fits 
into  his  circumstances.  I  follow  this 
more  unusual  plan  of  raising  cabbages  and 
cauliflowers,  especially  the  later  crops, 
mostly  as  a  home  gardener,  and  recom- 
mend it1  to  home  gardeners.  It  is  some 
trouble,  usually,  for  the  home  gardener  to 
get  the  few  plants  he  wants,  and  trans- 
planting to  him  is  a  big  job,  which  he 
fears.  All  this  he  can  avoid  by  simply 
planting  a  few  seeds  in  each  place  where 
he  wants  a  cabbage  to  grow.  It  is  the 
quickest  way  I  can  do  my  planting,  and  I 
do  not  lose  the  use  of  the  land,  either.  I 
mark  out  my  garden  in  rows  one  foot 
apart,  plant  radishes,  or  lettuce,  or  other 
quick-growing,  crop  in  one  row,  the  cab- 
bages in  {he  next,  radishes  again  in  the 
next,  or  the  next  two,  then  cabbages,  and 
so  forth.  The  "catch"  crops  come  off  in 
time  to  give  the  cabbages  the  space  they 


need,  and  the  surplus  cabbage-plants 
(thinnings)  can  be  takea  up,  and  sold  or 
given  away  to  some  neighbor  in  need  of 
them.  Mr.  Pierce  may  transplant.  It  is 
all  right  for  him,  and  undoubtedly  the 
wisest  course.  I  will  stick  to  my  direct 
way,  however,  and  am  sure  that  many 
home  growers,  like  me,  will  like  my  plan 
after  they  have  once  given  it  a  thorough 
trial.  Joseph. 

MILCH  AND  MILK. 

In  all  departments  of  life  and  business 
we,  the  people,  often  follow  blindly  in  the 
path  of  others,  accepting  without  question 
!  or  investigation  the  standard  set  up,  what- 
|  ever  it  may  be;  we  fall  into  an  error,  into 
|  habits  and  customs,  and  after  these  are 
i  fixed  and  apparently  immovable,  we  may 
|  wake  up  and  ask,  "Why?" 

When  a  cow  in  milk  is  advertised  for 
sale,  we  read  "milch  cow"  or  "new  milch 
cow."   "Milch"  is  the  German  word  for 
1  rnilk.   Why  it  has  come  into  the  English 
j  language  and  why  it  remains  is  a  mystery. 

In  some  districts  milch  has  been  corrupted 
'  into  "milks"  or  "milk's,"  and  has  appeared 
j  in  print  as  "milk's"— with  the  apostrophe 
|  and  the  final  "s." 

This  is  humorous,  for  "milk's"  denotes 
possession,  and  in  the  expression  "new 
j  milk's  cow,"  milk  possesses  cow.   This  is 
j  an  absurdity,  of  course,  but  it  shows  how 
the  word  "milch"  has  led  into  error  and 
worthless  phrase.    If   the  farmer  says 
"milch  cow,"  he  speaks  "milk"  in  German 
and  "cow"  in  English.   The  German  far- 
mer will  not  say  "milk  kuh,"  but  "milch 
kuh,"  and  the  English  or  American  farmer 
ought  to  say  "milk  cow." 
|    It  may  be  claimed  that  "milch"  has  be- 
come Anglicized  and  is  a  part  of  the  Eng- 
;  lish  language,  but  it  is  the  unchanged 
j  German  word,  and  we  do  not  need  it; 
J  "milk"  is  the  proper  word;  "new  milk 
cow"  is  the  proper  expression,  and  it  is 
sufficient.  George  Appleton. 


"for  the  blood  IS  THE  LIFE." 


People  become  thin,  pale,  puny  and  "  nervous,"  when  their  blood  is  impoverished,  or  poor.  All  the  tissues 
are  fed  from  the  blood.  When  the  vital  fluid  becomes  impaired,  impoverished'  and  poor,  the  nerves,  no  less 
than  the  muscles,  suffer,  and  'sleeplessness,  neuralgia,  nervous  prostration,  debility,  twitchings,  spasms  and  other 
distressing  derangements  follow.  Thin,  watery,  weak,  impoverished  and  impure  blood  also  predisposes  to  all 
manner  of  scrofulous,  scalp  and  skin  diseases,  and  even  consumption,  or  lung-scrofula,  is  among  the'  common 
consequences  which  follow  such  a  condition. 

The  best  remedy  is  to  be  found,  not  in  anodyne  nerve  medicines,  so  loudly  recommended,  which  only 
"  put  the  nerves  to  sleep,"  and,  in  the  long  run,  "  make  a  bad  matter  worse,"  but  in  a  medicine  which  "  strikes 
at  the  root "  of  the  evil  by  purifying,  enriching  and  vitalizing  the  blood. 

For  this  purpose  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Discovery  is  the  remedy  par  excellence.  Unlike  nasty  cod 
liver  oil  and  its  filthy  "  Emulsions,"  it  does  not  make  fat,  but  builds  up  solid  wholesome  flesh  and  increases  the 
strength,  nerve  force  and  vigor  of  all  who  use  it. 

For  building  up  delicate,  thin,  puny,  pale  people,  both  children  and  adults,  it  has  no  equal.  It  does  not 
render  fat  people  more  corpulent,  for  it  does  not  make  fat  but  wholesome  flesh,  thereby  rounding  out  the  face 
and  figure  of  those  who,  from  any  cause,  have  become  reduced  in  flesh  below  the  healthy  standard. 

For  Weak  Lungs,  Bleeding  from  Lungs,  all  Lingering  Coughs,  Bronchitis,  Laryngitis,  Catarrh  in  the 
Head,  Asthma  and  Consumption,  or  Lung-Scrofula,  in  its  earlier  stages,  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Discovery 
is  the  most  positive  remedy  known  to  Medical  Science. 

We  have  a  Cloud  of  Witnesses  to  the  above  facts,  but,  for  lack  of  space,  can  here  introduce  only  the 
few  following : 


BLEEDING  FROM  LUNGS, 
CONSUMPTION. 

World's  Dispensary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, Buffalo,  N.  Y. : 
Gentlemen— 1  wish  to  say  to  you  that  Dr. 

Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Dis- 
covery saved  my  life  and 
has  made  me  a  man;  my 
home-physician  says  I  am 
good  for  forty  years  yet. 
You  will  remember  that  my 
casewas  a  case  just  between 
life  and  death,  and  all  of  my 
friends  were  sure  it  was  a 
case  of  death,  until  I  com- 
menced taking-  a  second 
bottle  of  "Golden  Medical 
Discovery,"  when  I  was 
able  to  sit  up  and  the  cough 
was  very  much  better,  and 
the  bleeding  from  my  lungs 
stopped,  and  before  I  had 
taken  six  bottles  of  the 
"Golden  Medical  Discov- 
ery "  my  cough  ceased  and 
I  was 


(Before.) 


C.  H.  Harris,  Esq.  a  new 

man  and  ready  for  busi- 
ness. 

And  now  I  feel  that 
it  is  a  duty  that  I  owe 
to  my  fellowmen  to  re- 
commend to  them  the 
"Golden  Medical  Discov- 
ery" and  Dr.  Sage's  Ca- 
tarrh Remedy,  which 
saved  my  life  when  doc- 
tors and  all  other  medi- 
cines failed  to  do  me  any 
good. 

I  will  send  to  you  with 
this  letter  two  of  my  pho- 
tographs; one  was  taken 
a  few  weeks  before  I  was 
taken  down  sick  in  bed, 
and  the  other  was  taken 
after  I  was  weu.  For  references,  address 
C.  H.  HARRIS, 
No.  1622  3d  Ave.,  Rock  Island,  111, 


(After.) 
C.  H.  Harris, 


Esq. 


WEAK  LUNGS,  COUGH,  CHRONIC 
NASAL  CATARRH. 

Mb.  Anton  Kratz,  Crawford,  Dawes  Co., 
Neb.,  had  weak  lungs, 
cough  and  catarrh,  with 
profuse  expectoration; 
difficult  breathing,  lasting 
from  one  to  eight  hours. 
He  writes  "I  took  sick 
and  went  to  the  doctors. 
They  gave  me  medicine, 
bu  t  it  did  not  hlep  me,  so  I 
got  two  or  three  bottles  of 
'Golden  Medical  Discov- 
ery' and  some  'Pellets.' 
After  a  while  I  got  better, 
until  three  winters  ago  I 
got  sick  again  so  I  could 
not  do  anything,  and  I 
wrote  to  you  giving  my 
symptoms  on  one  of  your 
„  -n-„„  question  blanks,  and  asked 
Anton  Kratz,  Esq.  Jou  aDout  my  case.  You 

told  me  to  take  your '  Golden  Medical  Discov- 
ery.' I  took  four  bottles  and  got  well  and 
have  been  well  ever  since." 

ASTHMA.  . 

Ten  Doctors  Failed  to  Cure ! 

Mrs.  Isaac  Lotman,  of 
Thurlow,  Delaware  Co., 
Pa.,  writes  as  follows: 
"  I  wish  to  write  you  of 
my  brother,  Harry  C. 
Troup,  who  has  been  sick 
for  ten  years  with  asth- 
ma. He  has  been  treated 
by  ten  different  physi- 
cians, who  have  said  he 
could  not  be  oured.  He , 
had  to  sit  up  at  night,  he 
got  so  short  of  breath; 
he  suffered  with  fearful 
headaches  and  had  a  bad 
cough.  After  taking  Dr. 
Pierce's  Gulden  Medical 
Discovery  and  '  Pleasant 
Pellets,'  he  did  not  get 
short  of  breath,  and  can  sleep  all  night." 


Troup. 


BAD  COUGH,  BILIOUSNESS, 
CONSTIPATION. 


George  I.  Wilder,  Esq. 
ford,  W.,  writes 


.  .  of  ICast  Wallinq- 
I  was  feeling  very  miserable 


all  summer,  was  very 
bilious;  sometimes  my 
bowels  would  not 
move  in  sixty  to  sev- 
enty hours;  I  would 
take  some  bitters, 
which  would  help  the 
matter,  but  as  soon  as 
the  bitters  were  gone 
I  had  to  buy  more  or  I 
would  be  as  bad  as  be- 
fore and  sometimes 
worse.  A  druggist 
called  my  attention  to 
your  Dr.  Pierce'sGoid- 
en  Medical  Discovery, 
and  before  I  had  taken 
half  a  bottle  of  it  I  felt 
much  better,  and  by 
the  time  I  had  taken 
all,  I  could  eat  three 
hearty  meals  per  day, 
and  had  not  felt  so 
well  for  a  long  time. 
When  I  commenced  taking  the  '  Golden  Medi- 
cal Discovery  '  I  thought  I  was  going  into  con- 
sumption, as  I  had  a  terrible  cough  for  three 
years  and  my  weight  decreasing.  My  weight 
before  taking  the  "Golden  Medical  Discovery ' 
was  133  pounds ;  last  March  it  was  147  pounds, 
and  I  give  the  credit  to  the  'Discovery.' " 


Geo.  Wilder,  Esq. 


A  Complete  Treatise  on  any  one  of  the  above 
mentioned  diseases  will  be  sent  to  applicants 
on  receipt  of  six  cents  (stamps)  to  pay  postage. 
Each  Treatise  contains  numerous  testimonials 
and  references  to  these  whom  we  have  cured. 
Address, 

World's  Dispensary  Medical  Association, 

INVALIDS'  HOTEL  and  SURGICAL  INSTITUTE, 
BUFFALO,  XT.  Y. 


June  15,  1894. 
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Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

CONDUCTED   BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 

Frnit-trees  Infested  With  Ijice.— A.  F. 

B.,  Potomac,  W.  Va.  If  the  infested  trees  are 
large  and  thrifty,  I  should  not  destroy  them, 
but  would  keep  a  careful  watch  and  destroy 
all  lice  collecting  on  the  trees  above  ground. 
Besides  this,  examine  the  roots  of  the  infested 
trees,  and  if  you  find  the  pest  on  them,  treat 
the  roots  with  scalding  water  after  drawing 
away  the  earth.  If-  the  infested^  trees  are 
newly  set  or  weak,  I  would  dig  and  burn  them. 
I  think  If  you  keep  careful  watch  the  pest 
will  not  spread. 

Japan  Mammoth  Chestnut.—  S.  N., 
Shasta  county,  Cal.  The  Japan  mammoth 
chestnut  bears  at  three  or  four  years  of  age. 
You  will  have  no  trouble  about  the  blossoms 
beinginjured  by  the  early  frosts,  as  they  flower 
late  in  the  season,  generally  in  June  in  the 
eastern  states.  The  apple,  prune,  peach  and 
other  flowering  trees  and  plants  form  their 
fruit-buds  the  year  preceding  that  in  which 
they  blossom,  while  the  chestnut  produces 
a  new  growth  In  the  spring  on  which  appear 
the  flowers,  consequently  the  flowers  are  late 
in  opening. 

Frnit-trees  Girdled  by  Field-mice.— 
W.  W.  L.,  Maryland.  Painting  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  with  a  mixture  of  soft  soap,  lime 
and  sulphur  in  autumn  is  a  good  preventive. 
So  is  surrounding  the  trunks  with  wire 
mosquito-netting.  Laths  and  wire  woven 
together  and  wrapped  around  the  trees,  also 
makes  a  good  protection.  Where  snow  does 
not  fall  over  one  foot  deep,  the  trees  may  be 
protected  from  mice  by  putting  a  few  shovel- 
fuls of  earth  around  each  tree  on  the  approach 
of  winter,  so  as  to  protect  the  trees  for  a  dis- 
tance of  one  foot.  This  is  a  common  practice. 
If  the  snow  is  trod  down  around  the  trees 
after  each  snowfall,  the  mice  will  not  work 


Pocket-gophers  W.    D.   P.,  Wellfleet, 

Neb.,  writes:  "Kindly  inform  me  what 
animal  eats  off  the  roots  of  orchard  trees- 
roots  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist.  What  are  the 
habits  of  said  animal,  and  what  is  the  way  to 
guard  against  its  ravages?  I  think  it  is  the 
pocket-gopher,  but  am  not  sure." 

Reply:— Your  trees  were  undoubtedly  de- 
stroyed by  the  pocket-gopher.  I  have  seen 
many  trees  destroyed  in  the  same  way  in 
neglected  orchards.  Ttiis  animal  lives  en- 
tirely underground,  where  it  burrows  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  mole  of  the  eastern 
states,  only  since  it  is  often  five  times  as  large 
as  a  mole  its  burrows  are  the  more  harmful. 
As  it  burrows  it  throws  up  piles  of  soil  every 
four  or  five  feet,  so  that  its  presence  is  easily 
known.  It  feeds  on  vegetable  matter-almost 
exclusively,  and  so  far  as  I  know  has  not  a 
single  redeeming  feature,  while  the  mole  and 
shrew  are  beneficial  in  that  they  feed  largely 
on  grubs  and  other  animals.  My  practice  is 
to  watch  for  their  marks  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  orchard,  and  as  soon  as  seen,  to  open  the 
burrow  and  put  in  a  piece  of  cotton  batting 
saturated  with  about  a  tablespoonful  of  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon,  and  then  cover  the  hole 
with  an  inverted  sod.  The  vapor  of  this  ma- 
terial is  very  heavy  and  sure  death  to  animal 
life.  It  costs  about  fifty  cents  a  gallon,  and  is 
about  as  dangerous  to  use  around  fire  as  gas- 
olene. It  is  the  most  satisfactory  thing  I  have 
tried  for  this  pest.  Another  way  that  I  used 
to  practice  besides  trapping,  is  to  cut  an  apple, 
carrot  or  potato,  cover  the  cut  surface  with 
strychnine  and  put  it  on  a  pointed  stick  and 
lay  in  the  burrow. 

Evergreen  Seedlings.— B.  W.  T.,  Wav- 
erly,  111.  The  method  by  which  I  have  had 
the  best  success  with  the  seed  you  mention, 
and  with  prices,  is  to  sow  the  seeds  early  in 
the  spring  in  beds  four  feet  wide,  covering  it 
about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  deep.  These 
seeds  start  very  easily  if  they  are  good,  and 
the  trouble  comes  after  they  are  about  two 
inches  high,  when  in  wet  or  moist  weather 
they  generally  damp  off  unless  protected. 


Screen  Used  for  Shading  Evergreen  Seed-bed. 


through  it  to  the  trunk.  The  trees  that  have 
been  girdled  should  have  the  injured  part  pro- 
tected from  the  weather  by  covering  it  with  a 
pile  of  earth  or  with  paper.  This  will  aid  the 
wounds  in  healing. 

Pistillate  and  Perfect  Strawberry 
Blossoms— Mulberry  Cuttings  —  Lilacs 
not  Blooming.— J.  E.  D.t  Echo,  Minn.  As  you 
look  at  a  pistillate  (female)  strawberry  blos- 
som you  find  a  little  pincushion-like  affair  in 
the  center  at  the  base  of  the  white  flower 
leaves  (petals).  In  the  perfect,  wrongly 
called  staminate,  or  male,  blossom  between  the 
little  cushion-like  affair  and  the  petals  is  a 
row  of  little  pin-like  things,  each  one  having 
a  yellow  head.  This  row  is  the  row  of  stamens, 

the  male  organs  of  the  flower.  If 'you  will 

clean  out  the  suckers  from  your  lilac  and 
cultivate  it  well,  I  think  it  will  bloom  next 

year.  Mulberries  will  grow  from  cuttings  of 

wood  about  one  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
These  should  be  planted  in  the  early  spring. 
I  prefer  to  make  them  in  the  autumn,  and  to 
keep  them  buried  all  winter.  Mulberries  also 
grow  easily  from  seed  sown  as  soon  as  ripe, 
but  seedlings  are  not  true  to  name,  and  are 
generally  worthless  for  fruit,  though  more 
valuable  than  cutting  plants  for  wind-breaks. 

Root  Grafts.— S.  H.,  Utica,  Minn.,  writes: 
"I  send  you  an  apple-root  graft  set  out  last 
year.  You  will  see  that  the  top  is  green  and 
the  root  dead.  They  started  to  leaf  out,  but 
could  not  succeed  on  account  of  dead  root. 
They  were  on  a  north  slope,  ground  free  from 
weeds,  good  soil,  and  a  little  on  the  clay  order. 
Now  if  you  will  give  me  a  little  light  on  the 
cause  of  this  you  will  greatly  oblige." 

Reply  :— This  is  a  common  source  of  loss  in 
all  the  states  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley,  and  occasionally  elsewhere. 
The  trouble  comes  from  the  grafting  of  hardy 
varieties  on  tender  roots.  Of  a  lot  of  ordinary 
seedling  apples  such  as  are  used  for  stocks, 
many  are  very  tender  and  liable  to  kill  out, 
especially  when  the  tap-roots  are  cut  off,  as 
happens  In  root-grafting.  The  best  way  to 
avoid  losses  from  this  cause  is  to  use  a  long 
scion  (four  or  five  inches  long)  and  plant 
deep,  leaving  only  one  bud  above  ground. 
Treated  in  this  way  roots  start  from  the  scion. 
Such  roots  are  hardy  and  seldom  freeze  out. 
The  hardiest  trees  are  those  that  have  got 
onto  their  own  roots.  This  matter  is  of  no 
great  importance  in  locations  favorable  for 
growing  the  apple,  but  in  dry,  cold  sections  it 
should  be  carefully  considered.  In  apart  of 
Russia  which  has  a  climate  in  many  ways 
similar  to  the  northwestern  states  of  Missis- 
sippi valley,  there  are  a  great  many  apples  and 
stone  fruits  raised,  and  there  almost  every 
variety  is  grown  on  its  own  roots.  Thus 
grown  the  trees  are  believed  to  be  longer-lived 
and  healthier  than  when  grafted.  Apple 
grafts  in  such  severe  locations  should  be  cov- 
ered with  earth  the  first  autumn,  and  if  the 
snow  is  liable  to  blow  off,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
use  a  mulch  of  straw  chaff  or  other  material 
in  addition  to  the  earthing  up. 


The  books"generally  recommend  a  lath  screen 
close  to  the  bed,  but  with  it  I  have  seldom 
been  successful,  though  with  a  brush  screen 
six  feet  high  (see  illustration)  I  have  never 
failed  to  get  a  good  stand  when  the  seed 
started  well.  In  addition  to  the  screen  on 
heavy  land,  I  like  to  scatter  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  of  fine  sand  over  the  surface  of  the 
bed  among  the  plants,  as  it  prevents  the  "wash- 
ing of  mud  against  the  stems  of  the  plants. 
The  screen  I  prefer  is  a  frame  of  some  rough 
stuff  covered  with  willow  or  other  brush,  so  as 
to  keep  off  about  one  half  the  sunlight,  and 
allow  a  play  of  light  and  shadow  on  the 
plants.  Such  a  shade  allows  plenty  of  room 
for  working  the  beds,  and  a  good  circulation 
of  air  over  the  plants,  which  latter  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  success.  On  this  account 
the  bed  should  not  be  too  closely  shut  in. 
The  seed  should  be  bought  of  some  reliable 
dealer  (if  one  has  to  buy  at  all).  If  it  is  to  be 
kept,  mix  it  with  sand  and  keep  in  a  dry,  cold 
place,  as  in  some  chamber  or  loft.  I  some- 
times sow  broadcast,  but  with  a  small  lot  pre- 
fer to  sow  in  rows  four  inches  apart. 


FLORIDA  ONIONS. 

Editor  Farm  and  Fireside:— I  send 
three  onions  to  you  by  express.  They  are 
Florida  onions,  grown  from  Bermuda  seed. 
They  weigh  something  over  a  pound 
apiece.  They  are  mild,  tender  and  juicy, 
much  better  than  onions  grown  farther 
north  in  the  United  States,  or  even  in  Ber- 
muda. These  were  raised  on  one  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  islands,  fifty  miles  south  of 
Fort  Myers.  They  were  raised  without 
cultivation.  The  seed  was  sown  in  drills 
in  October,  and  thinned  out  where  too 
thick.  It  requires  rich  land  for  onions, 
and  they  should  be  sown  thick,  as  tubers  a 
quarter  of  the  size  of  these  sell  better  in 
our  market.  The  merchants  pay  five  cents 
per  pound  for  these  onions  at  the  farm, 
pay  the  freight  on  schooner,  and  retail 
them  here  at  six  and  one  quarter  cents  a 
pound.  The  onions  do  best  from  seed. 
The  large  Italian  and  Spanish  onions  grow 
to  an  immense  size.  I  don't  think  there  is 
a  better  onion  country  than  Lee  county, 
Florida.  But  there  are  few  people  here  who 
cultivate  the  soil,  and  there  have  never 
been  onions  enough  raised  in  Lee  county 
to  supply  our  home  demand.  These  are 
the  cheapest  home-grown  onions  I  ever 
saw.  I  raised  a  little  patch  that  turned  out 
at  the  rate  of  six  hundred  bushels  per  acre, 
and  sold  what  I  did  not  need  at  ten  cents  a 
pound.  I  have  paid  ten  cents  a  pound  for 
Florida  onions,  when  I  could  buy  northern 
onions  from  our  stores  for  five  cents  a 
pound.   We  ought  to  have  one  thousand 


farmers  here  to  raise  onions.  Sow  the  seed 
in  September  or  October  and  sell  from 
February  to  August  in  the  northern  cities, 
and  stop  importing  onions  from  Spain  and 
other  countries  that  are  of  an  inferior 
quality.  I  have  recently  been  in  Cuba, 
and  find  our  onion"  equal  in  every  way  to 
theirs.  A  man  can  do  remarkably  well 
raising  onions  here  at  northern  market 
prices.  Ours  are  so  far  superior  to 
northern-grown  onions  that  one  need  not 
fear  to  produce  them.  I  do  not  say  onions 
are  our  best  crop,  for  I  think  cauliflower, 
tomatoes,  cucumbers,  egg-plant  and  straw- 
berries equally  as  profitable.  Plant  them 
in  time  to  ship  from  December  1st  to  June 
1st.  I  look  upon  the  pineapple  and 
banana  as  even  more  profitable  than 
onions,  as  they  do  not  require  richer  land 
and  nee,d  planting  out  but  once  in  six  or 
seven  years.  We  need  not  expect  the 
agricultural  resources  of  Lee  county  to  be 
developed  as  long  as  nearly  all  of  our  2,000 
people,  living  on  5,000  square  miles,  are 
hunters,  cattle  kings,  cowboys,  sailors, 
fishermen  and  guides  for  northern  hunters, 
and  tarpon  fishers1.  These  classes,  while 
naturally  clever  people ,  do  nothing  to  de- 
velop the  country,  and  would  discourage 
immigration.  The  English,  Spanish  and 
French  fought  over  Florida  for  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years.  It  was  conquered, 
reconquered,  bartered  and  sold,  time  and 
time  again,  but  the  Seminole  Indians  held 
it  all  the  same,  and  were  a  bar  to  settlement. 
No  white  man  dared  to  stick  his  head  out- 
side of  a  fort,  except  in  an  army.  Hence, 
Florida,  the  largest  state  in  area  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  with  the  finest  climate  in  the 
United  States  and  the  best  health  in  the 
world,  has  but  400,000  people,  when  it 
ought  to  have  ten  millions.  Lands  sell  for 
$2  to  $75  per  acre,  according  to  quality  and 
location;  improved  or  in  town,  higher. 
Fort  Myers,  Fla.  L.  C.  W. 

Supt.  Gov't  Experiment  Station. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Prom  Illinois.— Areola  is  a  beautiful  city  of 
about  2,500  inhabitants,  located;  on  the  Illinois 
Central  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of 
Chicago.  Tuscola,  the  county-seat  of  Douglas 
county,  is  eight  miles  north  of  here.  This 
county  may  be  said  to  be  the  garden  spot  of 
Illinois.  The  soil  is  a  black  loam,  mixed  with 
sand  in  most  places,  and  is  adapted  to  nearly 
all  farm  products  except  wheat,  which  winter- 
kills on  account  of  looseness  of  soil.  The 
main  crop  raised  as  broom-corn.  This  is  the 
greatest  broom-corn  belt  in  America.  Some 
farmers  raise  as  high  as  two  hundred  acres  a 
season.  It  is  said  the  grade  can't  be  beaten. 
All  garden  crops  do  well  here.  We  need  a  can- 
ning factory.  One  would  do  a  good  business 
if  located  here.  Most  of  the  farmers  have 
their  land  tiled,  consequently  a  hard  rain  of 
twelve  hours  does  not  stop  them  from  work 
over  twenty -four  hours.  T.,J.  D. 

Areola,  111. 


Prom  South  Dakota.— Brule  county  has 
fifty  miles  frontage  on  the  Missouri  river.  It 
has  never  had  a  failure  of  crops.  All  kinds  of 
small  grains  do  well.  Wheat  yields  from  ten 
to  forty  bushels  per  acre.  Land  can  be  bought 
for  from  $7  to  112  per  acre.  I  know  of  farmers 
who  have  paid  for  their  land  out  of  the  first 
crop.  Corn  does  well,  and  the  farmers  are 
raising  more  cattle  and  hogs,  and  not  so  mu,ch 
wheat  is  being  raised  as  in  early  times.  This 
is  the  best  place  I  know  of  for  a  poor  man,  as 
he  can  buy  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
land,  and  pay  for  it  by  giving  one  half  of  his 
crop  each  year  until  ito  is  paid  for.  A  land 
dealer  told  me  to-day  that  he  had  several 
thousand  acres  of  very  fine  land  that  he  could 
sell  that  way.  J.  a.  S. 

Pukwana,  S.  D. 


Prom  Virginia.— Mecklenburg  lies  in  the 
southern  tier  of  counties,  midway  bet'sween 
the  mountains  and  the  sea.  The  climate  is 
unexcelled,  the  temperature  never  getting 
over  a  hundred  and  seldom  falling  lower  than 
twenty.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  val- 
uable mineral  waters  have  been  discovered 
in  the  county,  is  making  this  section  quite  a 
health  resort.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  well 
adapted  to  corn,  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  sweet 
potatoes  and  melons.  All  kinds  of  cultivated 
grasses,  besides  many  wild  varieties,  flourish. 
Much  of  the  land  is  covered  with  a  dense 
growth  of  oak  of  all  varieties,  hickory  and 
pine.  Land  sells  at  from  81.50  to  810  per  acre. 
Heretofore  we  have  been  without  railway 
communication,  but  two  new  lines  have  just 
come  through  the  county,  and  the  indications 
are  that  this  section  of  the  country  will  be 
rapidly  developed.  Its  nearness  to  market, 
cheap  lands  and  equable  climate  make  this 
one  of  the  most  desirable  sections  of  the 
United  States.  J.  V.  N. 

Chase  City,  Va. 


Yotr  can  obtain  a  geographically  correct  map 
of  the  United  States,  showing  counties  and 
standards  of  time,  by  sending  15  cents  for 
postage,  to  D.  O.  Ives,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  Burling- 
ton Route,  004  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


'  THE  SULTAN  BUYS  A  BINDER. 

His  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  the  Sultan, 
Abdul  Hamid  Khan  Gazi  II.,  Sultan  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  successorto  Mohammed  the 
Prophet,  and  ruler  of  the  unspeakable  Turk, 
has  bought  a  Deering  twine  binder  for  use  on 
his  imperial  domain.  This  purchase  was  the 
direct  result  of  the  World's  Fair;  and  a  direct 
result  of  this  purchase  may  be  the  universal 
adoption  of  Deering  binders  in  every  wheat 
field  of  the  vast  Ottoman  Empire.  A  machine 
that  is  good  enough  for  the  Sultan  will,  of 
course,  be  the  one  used  by  every  faithful  sub- 
ject. 

Hon.  A.  G.  Asdikian,  the  Sultan's  agricultu- 
ral commissioner  at  the  Pair,  as  a  member  of 
the  famous  harvest  excursion  to  North 
Dakota,  watched  a  thousand  acres  of  wheat  on 
the  Elk  Valley  farm  at  Larimore,  melt  away 
in  a  single  day  before  a  cavalcade  of  forty- 
three  Deering  binders.  He  was  deeply  im- 
pressed, and  after  examining  all  other  makes 
of  machines,  reported  to  the  Sultan  that  the 
Deering  binder  was  the  best  made  in  America. 
His  August  Majesty  thereupon  signified  that 
it  was  his  wish  to  possess  one  of  these  ma- 
chines, and  the  wires  were  straightway  laden 
with  messages  to  that  effect.  As  no  ordinary 
adornment  was  deemed  suitable  for  the  Royal 
gaze,  the  Deering  people  at  once  prepared  a 
binder  embellished  with  gilt  and  silver,  gor- 
geous in  hand-painted  design,  and  inscribed 
on  its  deck-cover  with  a  suitable  dedication 
to  his  Imperial  Majesty. 

THEN  FOLLOWED  SOLEMN  FORMALITIES. 

No  correspondence  can  reach  the  eyes  of  his 
August  Majesty,  the  Sultan,  that  is  not  pen- 
written  in  black  ink,  on  a  big  square  sheet  of 
perfectly  white  paper  of  a  certain  quality  and 
weight,  folded  in  a  certain  way  and  inclosed 
in  a  certain  size  and  shape  of  envelope  proper- 
ly addressed. 

After  the  binder  was  packed  and  shipped, 
the  Sultan  was  apprised  of  the  shipment  by 
means  of  the  following  letter  which  religious- 
ly complied  with  all  of  the  formalities  just 
spoken  of: 

Chicago,  III.,  Dec.  29, 1893. 
To  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  the  Sultan, 
Abdul    Hamid    Khan  Gazi  II.,  Yildiz 
Palace,  Constantinople,  Turkey. 
Your  August  Majesty:— We  wish  to  express 
our  sincere  thanks  for  the  high  honor  that 
your  Majesty  has  conferred  upon  us  by  order- 
ing the  purchase  of  one  of  our  Self-binders 
for  use  on  your  Majesty's  domains.   We  have 
this  day  shipped    to  your  Majesty's  First 
Secretary,  Sureya  Pasha,  the  machine  in  ques- 
tion. 

We  feel  highly  complimented  to  learn  that 
your  Majesty's  Agricultural  Representative 
at 'the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Mr.  A. 
G.  Asdikian,  who  has  carefully  studied 
throughout  the  World's  Pair  all  the  exhibits 
of  agricultural  implements,  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  our  Self-binders  are  the  best 
and  of  the  highest  grade  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  he  has  so  reported  to  your  Majesty's 
Commissioner-General,  Hakky  Bey. 

We  trust  that  you  will  have  such  success  in 
your  harvest  as  will  convince  Your  Imperial 
Majesty  that  your  representative  here  was 
not  mistaken  in  his  judgment. 

In  behalf  of  my  company  I  sign  myself  as 
Your  Majesty's  Most  Obedient  Servant, 
William  Deering,  President. 

This  was  not  all.  Formal  and  carefully  pre- 
pared letters  were  addressed  to  "His  Excel- 
lency, Hakky  Bey,  Imperial  Ottoman  Com- 
missioner-General to  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,"  and  to  "His  Excellency,  Sureya 
Pasha,First  Secretary  to  His  Imperial  Majesty, 
the  Sultan,"  both  being  addressed  to  Yildiz 
Palace,  Constantinople,  Turkey. 

The  present  Sultan  is  energetic  and  pro- 
gressive in  his  ideas  and  is  laboring  strenuous- 
ly to  advance  his  people  in  every  way.  His 
use  of  the  Deering  binder  on  his  own  farm 
will  probably  bring  about  a  great  and  benef- 
icent revolution  in  agriculture,  that  will 
before  long  effect  the  entire  convalescence  of 
a  nation  that  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "The 
sick  man  of  Europe." 


Davis  International  Hand  Cream  Sepa- 
rator, 250tbs  to  300ibs  capacity.  Every 
Separator  guaranteed  first  class,  send  for 
circular.    Agents  wanted.  Address, 
Davis  &  Rankin  Bldg.  &  Mfg.  Co., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


Bay  and  Straw  Presses  of  all  kinds. 

The  simplest  and  best,  with 
Popular  Prices  to  suit  the  times.  1 
Pat.  and  man'f'd  by  3-  B.  Eendricks,  Kingston,  N.  Y» 


MILK 


aDd  Cream  will  soar 
and  cauBe  Lobs  unless  yon 
use  PRESER VALINE. 

It's  cheap  and  harmless,  keeps  \ 
milk  and  cream  fresh  and  sweet  1 
fiveto'seven  days,  without  ice,  J 
Successf u  1  ly  used  for  17 yea rs. 
Sample  Free.  Preservaline 
Mfg.  Co.,  10  Cedar  St., 
New  York 


Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  II.  Jacob6.  Hamraonton,  New  Jersey. 

PLAN  FOR  A  COLD  STORAGE  BUILDING. 

Cold  storage  of  poultry,  meat,  and 
butter  is  becoming  quite  a  business 
with  those  who  handle  large  num- 
bers, but  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
small  cold  storage  building  may 
not  be  used  if  preferred.  The  de- 
signs are  very  plain,  and  but  little  descrip- 
tion is  necessary.    They  are  from  Mr. 


Showing  Space  Between*  Ice-rooji  and 
Outes  Wall. 

Charles  D.  Montague,  Michigan,  and  he  j 
gives  the  details  as  follows : 

The  ice-room  is  8x12  feet  in  the  clear,  I 
being  started  with  a  6x6-inch  sill  laid  in  a  j 
trench  three  inches  deep.  After  the  sills  | 
are  laid  in  the  ground,  dirt  is 
pressed  in  solidly,  so  as  to  leave 
ho  opportunity  for  air  to  enter  at 
the  bottom — a  very  important 
point.  The  studding  of  the  inner 
room  is  2x8-inch  lumber,  12  feet ' 
long,  set  24  inches  from  center  to 
center,  and  having  a  plate  of  the 
same  size  firmly  spiked  to  the  top, 
the  inside  of  the  studs  being 
sheathed  with  rough  boards  clear 
to  the  top  of  the  plate,  and  all 
around  the  room  except  at  A,  where 
one  stud  has  been  left  out,  leaving 
an  opening  through  which  the  ice 
is  passed  in  filling  the  house.  This 
opening  is  stopped  with  boards  and 
simply  laid  in  as  the  house  is  filled. 
The  top  of  the  ice  should  be  no 
higher  than  the  plate,  and  be  cov- 
ered 12  or  18  inches  deep  with  hay 
or  straw,  well  trodden  down. 

The  outer  wall  is  of  2x4-inch  stud- 
ding, 12  feet  long,  the  sill  set  in  the 
ground  the  same  as  for  the  inner 
room,  but  carefully  sheathed  on  - 
both  sides  with  good,  tight  boards, 
and  the  spaces  between  filled  with 
sawdust  clear  to  the  plate.  The 
outside  is  finished  with  drop  siding, 
having  a  thickness  of  paper  be- 
tween that  and  the  boards. 

At  B  the  inner  and  outer  sheathing-boards 
project  1)4  inches  beyond  the  studs,  and 
other  loose  boards  are  cut  IK  inches  shorter 
than  the  space  between  the  studs.  Then 
as  the  ice  is  filled  in,  these  shorter  boards 
are  laid  up  and  the  space  between  filled 
with  sawdust,  this  opening  being  only  to 
fill  the  ice-room.  About  thirty-five  tons  of 
ice  can  be  put  in  this  house,  which  will  be 


provides  ample  room  for  butter,  meat, 
poultry  or  eggs,  though  eggs  must  not  be 
kept  at  a  lower  temperature  than  forty 
degrees  above  zero. 

If  desired,  another  story  may  be  added 
|  by  placing  joists  across  the  space  8  feet 
I  from  the  lower  floor.  This  gives  a  larger 
amount  of  room  for  storing  onions,  etc. 
The  roof  is  hipped  and  provided  with  a 
ventilator  having  lower  slats  arranged  to 
open  or  close  at  will.  They  should  never 
be  lightly  closed,  as  fresh  air  should  always 
have  more  or  less  access  to  the  top  of  the  ice. 

A  6xC-inch  timber  is  fastened  at  one  end 
under  the  hip  rafter,  projecting  over  the 
outer  wall  line  and  provided  with  a  stout 
eye-bolt  to  which  the  pulley  is  caught  in 
filling  the  ice-room.  This  timber  is  braced 
down  to  the  plate  with  sticks  of  the  same 
size.  The  roof  is  sTiingled,  and  the  cornice 
is  made  with  eight  SxS-inch  holes  in  the 
soffit,  each  being  provided  with  a  board  to 
close  or  open,  thus  perfecting  the  ventilat- 
ing arrangement.  Windows  are  in  both 
sides,  tightly  fitted  with  two  double  sash 
for  each  eight,  and  are  set  in  the  sides,  so 
as  to  throw  light  in  the  end  passages.  A 
box  drain  should  be  laid  in  the  ground, 
made  of  2xS-inch  stuff,  and  should  project 
three  or  four  feet  beyond  the  outside  wall, 
and  at  each  end  a  small  pit  should  be  dug, 
filled  nearly  to  the  top  with  small  stone, 
with  an  armful  of  straw  next,  and  dirt 
filled  in  well  rammed  down.  No  flooring 
will  be  required  in  the  inner  room,  as  the 
ice  can  be  laid  on  the  ground. 

The  illustration  is  taken  from  the  Penin- 
sular cold  storage  building,  on  Maple  Farm 
Poultry  Yards,  Alamo,  Michigan. 

ROASTING-CHICKENS. 

When  the  broiler  season  is  over  the  large- 
sized  chickens,  used  for  roasting,  are  then 
in  demand,  and  sell  at  good  prices.  They 
should  weigh  about  forty  ounces  each 
(five  pounds  per  pair),  and  may  be  shipped 
to  market  alive.  When  chicks  are  hatched 
late  in  the  season  it  is  best  to  keep  them 
until  they  reach  the  above  weight,  but 
early  chicks  must  be  sold  before  they 
reach  one  and  one  half  pounds  each.  If 
any  of  the  cockerels  begin  to  develop 


HATCHING  BANTAMS. 

This  is  an  excellent  time  to  hatch  Ban- 
tams, and  it  will  be  fouud  that  in  propor- 
tion to  cost  they  are  fully  as  profitable  as 
the  larger  kinds,  and  lay  eggs  far  above 
what  would  be  expected  of  them  consider- 
ing their  small  size.  For  inducing  an  in- 
terest in  poultry  among  the  children  we 
advise  giving  them  a  small  Hock  of  Ban- 
tams, as  they  will  derive  much  pleasure 


SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  B.  Hinorcas,  Leghorns, 
W  yandottee,  B.  P.  Rocks  and  Red  Caps.  Eggs  $2  and  81 
per  13.  Circulars.  H.  T.  Anderson  &  Co.,  Natrona,  Pa. 

YAKIMA- Suunyside  Valley.  Irrigated  Lands  and 
iMlMllin  Lots.  Sure  Crops  and  Profits.  Write  for  Fold- 
er, Maps,  Prices.  F.  H.  Haeerty,  Sunny6ide,Wash. 


FRUIT  PICKER 


H.  M.  CRIDER,  York,  Pa., 
makes  the  best.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Circular. 


Rracc  R  an  HInstrumenrs.Drams- Uniforms  ana 

UlUOO  UullU  all  Equipments.  Send  stamp  for 
catalogue,  400  illustrations.  Lyon  &  Healy,  Chicago. 

IHedal  and  Diploma  at 

World's  Fair.  Get  circulars. 
Webster  Jt  Hannum, 
Cazenovia,  New  York. 


Bone  Gutter 


;Reau  View. 

therefrom,  and  learn  more  in  that  manner 
than  can  be  taught  them  in  any  other 
way. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Brooder  for   Buckling  s.  —  M.    T.  P., 

Medina,  Ohio,  writes:  "Which  is  preferable 
in  a  brooder  for  ducklings,  to  have  the  heat 
above  or  under  them?" 

Reply:— The  brooder  for  ducklings  should 
always  have  the  heat  above  them. 

Ijice  on  Pigeons.- W.  W.  M.,  Newark.  N. 
J.,  writes:  "What  will  kill  lice  on  pigeons? 
The  lice  can  be  seen  on  them  easily." 


BBlf 

Cold  Storage  Building. 


combs  too  rapidly,  sell  them  at  once,  as  too 
much  comb  will  place  them  in  the  class 
with  old  roosters,  which  bring  very  low 
prices. 

DON'T  FORGET  LICE. 

Keep  these  rules  always  pasted  up : 

1.  Drench  the  poultry-house  with  ker- 
osene emulsion,  or  swab  with  kerosene 
once  a  week. 

2.  Anoint  the  heads  of  chicks  and  hens 


II    II  I 


ICE  ROOM 


Ground  Plan. 


sufficient  to  last  until  cutting-time  another 
year. 

The  entrance  door  is  made  double ;  that 
is,  a  sort  of  vestibule  is  built  out  so  that 
one  door  can  be  closed  behind  when  going 
in  or  coming  out,  thus  avoiding  warm 
currents  of  air  in  the  cooling-room.  The 
four-foot  space  around  the  house  is  floored 
over  six  inches  above  the  ground  sill,  and 


with  sweet-oil  (only  a  few  drops)  once  a 
week. 

3.  Dust  chicks  well  with  insect-powder 
once  a  week. 

4.  Keep  the  poultry-house  clean. 

5.  Have  a  dust  bath  always  dry  for  dust- 
ing. 

6.  Anoint  the  legs  of  hens  with  lard 
twice  a  month. 

7.  Bring  no  strange  birds  into  the  flock, 
as  they  may  contian  lice. 


Reply:— Dust  the  birds  and  boxes  twice  a 
week,  thoroughly,  with  fresh  Dalmatian 
insect-powder,  forcing  it  well  into  the 
feathers,  first  cleaning  the  boxes  and  pigeon- 
cote. 

Lameness  in  Voting  Tnrltcys.— Mrs.  B. 

B.,  "Watertown,  Tenn.,  writes:  "I  have  some 
young  turkeys  that  are  afflicted  with  swollen 
joints,  and  they  have  been  in  this  shape  for 
three  weeks,  but  are  otherwise  healthy." 

Reply:— It  is  caused  by  jumping  from  high 
roosting-plaees,  the  jar  being  too  severe  for 
them,  and  the  daily  exercise  of  that  kind  pre- 
venting recovery.  They  should  be  confined, 
if  possible,  at  night,  until  the  lameness  dis- 
appears. 

Dead  on  the  Nest.— C.  C.  P.,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Ohio,  writes:  "We  find  our  hens  dead 
on  the  nest  sometimes;  what  is  the  cause? 

 Can  you  give  a  remedy  for  curing  a  dog  of 

sucking  eggs?" 

Reply:— It  is  probably  due  to  apoplexy 
from  high  feeding  on  very  stimulating  food. 

 The  usual  remedy  is  to  force  a  hot  egg  in 

the  mouth  of  tbe  dog,  t>ut  it  is  cruel.  The 
better  plan  is  to  keep  the  poultry-house  fas- 
tened so  as  to  prevent  dogs  from  entering. 

Roup  Mrs.    K.  T.,    Webster   Mills,  Pa.. 

writes:  "My  chickens  have  been  dying  since 
last  fall,  beiii^  well  one  day  and  dead  the 
next,  though  some  linger  awhile.  Tbey  also 
have  a  diarrhea.  Some  are  sick  only  a  short 
time  and  some  for  weeks." 

Reply:— As  no  symptoms  are  given  except 
the  fact  that  they  die,  and  first  have  a 
diarrhea,  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  correct  reply. 
The  cause  may  be  roup,  which  remains  for 
months  in  a  flock,  or  it  may  be  due  to  over- 
feeding and  a  heavy  male  (which  should  be 
removed).  There  is  no  cure  for  roup  at  such  a 
stage.  Remove  the  male,  reduce  the  food, 
and  if  a  change  does  not  occur,  destroy  the 
flock,  thoroughly  disinfect  and  begin  with 
other  birds. 


The  "Western  Trail'' is  published  quarter- 
ly by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &'  Pacific 
Railway.  It  tells  how  to  jret  a  farm  in  the 
West,  and  i  vill  be  sent  to  you  gratis  for  one 
year.  Send  name  and  address  t  to  "Editor 
Western  Trail,  Chicago,"  and  receive  it  one 
year  free.  John  Sebastian.  U.  P.  A. 
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CLEAN1NCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 
A  Handsomely  Dlnstrated  DCX  CIIDDI  ICC 
Magazine  and  Catalog,  of  DEC  OUT iLltO 
FKEE.  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 

r^'pC   For  only  TEN  CENTS 

V^Xv3*  you  can 'get  the  best 
Poultry  paper  published  in  theUm  ted 
States  for  a  Three  nonths'  trial 
subscription.  No  farmer  or  breeder 
can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION,  50c. 

.  .  .  ADDRESS,  .  .  . 

Inter-State  Poultry  man,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 
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BICYCLES 


ON  EAST 

_  PAYMENTS 

New  or  2d  hand;  lowest  prices,  largest 
stock;  makers  &  oldest  dealers  in  U.  S. 
We  sell  everywhere.  Catalotfue  free. 
ROCSE  HAZARD  &  CO.  32  E  St.  Peoria,  JJI. 


CALIFORNIA 


Best  irrigated  fruit 
and  farm  lands  in 
Southern  Califor- 
nia, only  $15.00 
an  acre.  Bearing 
Orchard,  §125  an  acre,  by  joining  the  three  F's 
colony.   Write  for  particulars  of  the  plan. 

FARM,  FIELD  AND  FIRESIDE'S  COLONY  DEPT., 

Chicago,  111.,  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Gf\  QOTTTW  Satnre's  Most  Favored 
\J  OVUIXI,  Land.  "Creation^!  Garden 
AIN  HEALTH, 
nor  long  Droughts. 
T^T1  "RTr*TTT?Q  Healthiest  climate  on 
XiX  XiXUAJ^O.  Earth.  Cheap  lands  and 
abundant  Crops.  Fine  MarketB  and  First  Prices. 
THE  POOR  MAN'S  PARADISE.  BUY  A  HOME,  FRUIT  and  TRUCK 
FARM  on  EASY  TERMS.  Send  10c.  to  pay  postage  on 
c*  The  Road  to  Wealth  leads  Through  the 
South."  A  most  valuable  book  of  200  Pages. 
£.(  .ROBERTSOX,  Xeave  Kldgr. t  inoi nnati.  <>. 

$2  75  BUyS  °Ur  -9  Natural  Finisl1  Baby  Carriage 


complete  with  plated  steel  wheels,  axle, 
spring  and  one  piece  steam  beot  handle.  Made  of  best  mate- 
rial,Qnel7finished,reliable,aniii;uaranteed  for  3  years,  shipped 
g&  onlOdaya^rrial.  FREIGHT  PAID;  no  money  required  id 
fc'^i  advance.  75,000  in  use.  We  are  the  oldest  and  best  known 
concern  of  cur  kind,  reliable  and  responsible.  Reference 
g^gifurnisTiedatany  tune.  Make  and  sell  nothing  but  what  we 
jll  ^Hiuarantee  to  bo  as  represented,  sold  at  the  lowest  factory 
Wpj/prices.  WRITE  TO-DAY  for  our  large  FREE  illustrated 
catalogue  of  latest  denims  and  styles  published. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO.,  340  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Alaska  Stove  Lifter. 

NICKEL  PLATED. 

ALWAYS^ 
COLD 


even  if  left  MET  Price  15c, 
in  lid.,  at  all  Stove, 

Hardware,  and  House  Furnishing 
Dealers,  or  mailed  postpaid  for  30  cts. 

TRQY  NICKEL  WORKS,  Troy,  N.Y. 


FREE! 

We  direct  special  attention 
to  the  following  remarkable 
statement : 

For  many  years  I  suffered 
from  Catarrh  of  the  head  and 
throat,  which  destroyed  my 
hearing,  and  for  twenty-five 
years  I  was  so  deaf  that  I 
could  not  understand  con- 
versation at  all.  Could  not 
hear  a  clock  strike  by  hold- 
ing my  ear  against  it.  I  had  tried  every 
known  remedy,  and  nothing  had  given  me  the 
slightest  relief.  I  obtained  Dr.  Jloore's  treat- 
ment, and  had  not  used  it  three  weeks  until 
my  hearing  began  to  improve,  and  now  I  can 
hear  common  conversation  across  a  room 
without  difficulty ;  can  hear  a  clock  strike  in 
an  adjoining  room,  30  feet  away,  with  the  door 
closed,  and  I  think  I  am  entirely  cured  and  my 
hearing  permanently  restored. 

Edwin  Coleman,  Maize,  Kan. 

Medicines  for  Three  Months'  Treatment  Free.  ST 

To  introduce  this  treatment  and  prove  be- 
yond doubt  that  it  is  a  positive  cure  for  Deaf- 
ness, Catarrh,  Throat  and  Lung  Diseases,  I 
will,  for  a  short  time,  send  Medicines  for  three 
months'  treatment  free.  Address, 

J.  H.  Mooke,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

14  KARAT 

GOLD  PLATE 

CUT  THIS  OUT  and  send  it  to  us 
with  your  name  and  address  and  we 
will  send  you  this  watch  by  express 
for  examination.  A  Gnorantee 
For  5  Tears  and  chain  and 
charm  sent  with  it.  You  ex- 
amine it  and  if  you  think  it 
a  barpnin  pay  our  sample 
price,  82.75.  and  it  is  yours. 
It  is  beautifully  engraved 
and  warranted  the  best  time- 
keeper in  the  World  for  the 
money  and  equal  in  appear- 
ance to  a  genuine  Solid 
Gold  Watch.  Write  to-day, 
this  offer  will  not  appear 
again. 

THE  NATIONAL  MFG. 
&  IMPORTING  CO., 

jpP^  834 DEARBORN  STREET, 
%^  '      Chicago,  III; 


June  15,  1894. 
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IF  I  WERE  YOU. 

Why  did  lie  look  bo  grave?  she  asked, 

What  might  the  trouble  he  ? 
"My  little  maid,"  he  sighing  said, 

"Suppose  that  you  were  me. 
And  you  a  weighty  secret  owned, 

Pray,  tell  me  what  you'd  do?" 
"I  think  I'd  tell  it  somebody," 

Said  she,  "if  I  were  you  !" 

But  still  he  sighed  and  looked  askance. 

Despite  her  sympathy  : 
"Oh,  tell  me,  little  maid,"  he  said 

Again,  "if  you  were  me, 
And  if  you  loved  a  pretty  lass. 

Oh,  then,  what  would  you  do?" 
"I  think  I'd  go  and  tell  her  so," 

Said  she,  "if  I  were  you  1" 

"My  little  maid,  'tis  you,"  he  said, 

"Alone  are  dear  to  me." 
Ah,  then  she  turned  away  her  head. 

And  ne'er  a  word  said  she. 
But  what  he  whispered  in  her  ear, 

And  what  she  answered,  too— 
Oh,  no,  I  cannot  tell  you  this ; 

I'd  guess,  if  I  were  you  ! 


THE  OCTOROOJi'S  DflKGJlTEtJ. 

BY   PAUL  S.  KIRKLAND. 

Chapter  X. 
lorette  scarcely  dared  analyze  her 
feelings;    she  dreaded  to  go  away, 
yet  feared 
to  remain. 
How  sweet 
it  would  be 
to  yield  to 
Henri's  oft-repeat- 
ed   entreaties  to 
marry    him,  and 
hand  in  hand  fight 
the  struggle  with 
poverty  together; 
but  no,  she  would 
be  bra ve.she  would 
never  be  a  mill- 
stone about  his 
eck,  to  drag  him 
own.   She  had 
raid  in  vain  to  find 
uitable  employ- 
ent  in  Paris,  and 
n   America  her 
n  o  w  1  e  d  g  e  of 
rench  would  se- 
ure  her  a  posit  ion, 
er  education 
ad    been  super- 
cial,  and  though 
she    sang  pretty, 
catchy  little  bal- 
lads,  and  played 
her    own  accom- 
paniments, though 
she  did  cross- 
stitch,  and  dainty 
e  m  b  r  oidery ,  her 
literary  attain- 
ments were  small. 

At  times  the 
loneliness,  the  des- 
olation of  her  fu- 
ture swept  over  her 
like  a  resistless  tor- 
rent, and  left  her 
stranded  upon  this 
unknown  shore. 
There  was  no  one 
to  confide  in,  no 
one  in  whose  judg- 
ment she  trusted 
to  guide  her;  she 
felt  helpless,  al- 
most hopeless,  as 
though  groping  in 
he  dark.  Every 
hour  of  each  long, 
dreary  day  she  re- 
alized her  mother's 

loss  more  bitterly,  and  she  waked  in  the  night, 
listening  for  her  voice,  waiting  for  the  dear, 
familiar  step,  longing  for  one  more  caress 
from  the  loving,  tender  hands. 

Henri  was  unremitting  in  his  goodness,  and 
Clarisse  all  gentleness  in  her  watchful  atten- 
tion, while  Dr.  Anjouand  Father  Vincent  lost 
no  opportunity  of  showing  her  graceful  kind- 
nesses, characteristic  of  each.  But  soon  the 
wide  ocean  should  roll  between  her  and  these 
few  friends  that  loved  her.  Then  with  a 
supreme  effort,  she  cast  aside  her  gloomy  fore- 
bodings, the  elasticity  of  youth  asserted  itself, 
and  she  pictured  to  herself  how  she  would  go 
to  this  New  World  where  riches  were  abun- 
dant, how  Henri  would  be  there,  too,  later  on, 
and  at  the  old  sugar  plantation  how  she 
should  meet  the  dear  ones  who  had  known 
her  mother  so  long  ago.  Then  a  pale  gleam  of 
hope  seemed  to  flicker  across  the  darkness, 
but  again  came  despair  in  its  wake. 

So  the  days  went  by— busy  days,  filled  to  the 
brim  with  sad,  tender  memories.  One  or  two 
of  her  mother's  trinkets  the  girLplaced  in  her 
own  trunk  to  go  with  her  to  her  far-off  home. 
All  else  that  had  been  hers  was  packed  away 
with  some  few  of  the  household  effects, 
grown  dear  from  association,  and  stored  in  a 
place  of  safety  until  called  for.  On  the  mor- 
row she  must  leave.  Henri  would  accom- 
pany her  to  Havre,  and  bid  her  God-speed  on 
her  voyage. 

"Clarisse,"  said  Florette,  as  the  afternoon 
wore  on,  "you  know  this  is  my  last  day  in 


Paris,  for  a  long,  long  time— perhaps  for- 
ever." 

"Ah,  ma'mselle,  don't  talk  like  that.  You 
will  come  back,  I  am  sure  of  it.  There  is  no 
city  in  all  the  world  so  beautiful  as  our  own, 
and—" 

"Yes,  yes,  I  understand,"  Florette  said,  sigh- 
ing, "but  so  many  things  may  happen  before 
my  return.  Come  with  me,  Clarisse,  1  want  to 
tell  all  the  dear  old  places  good-by.  I  feel  as 
though  I  could  not  stay  in  the  house,  it  is  so 
bare  and  desolate,  and  until  Henri  comes 
to-night,  suppose  we  wrap  up  warm  and 
walk." 

"Ah,  ma  pauvre  petite,"  cried  the  sympa- 
thetic little  woman,  "how  my  heart  aches 
that  you  must  leave  us.  It  will  no  longer  be 
the  same  for  me  when  you  are  gone.  It  seems 
but  yesterday  that  I  came  to  take  service  with 
madame,  your  blessed  mother,  and  you  were 
then  little  like  this,"  holding  out  her  hand  to 
measure  the  distance  from  the  floor,  "with  the 
same  big,  black  eyes,  with  the  long,  soft  curls, 
and  you  went  as  the  birds  do,  singing,  sing- 
ing all  the  day." 

As  she  spoke,  Clarisse's  deft  fingers  were  but- 
toning Florette's  walking-boots,  fastening  up 
the  long  ulster,  adjusting  her  veil,  and  when 
all  was  ready,  she  tied  on  herown  warm  hood, 
and  together  they  went  out  through  the  big 
iron  gates.  It  was  nearing  the  time  for  Christ- 
mas holidays,  and  the  children,  the  men  and 
women,  the  very  houses  seemed  mad — deli- 
rious with  joy.  Busy  people  hurried  by ;  some 
of  them  pushed  rudely  against  Florette  and 
Clarisse,  others  looked  at  them  curiously,  and 


"Perhaps  we  may  be  here  together  next 
Christmas,"  whispered  Clarisse,  as  she  hailed 
a  passing  cab,  "and  maybe  it  will  be  madame 
instead  of  ma'mselle  I  shall  be  calling  you 
then." 

A  warm  blush  suffused  Florette's  cheeks, 
and  her  old  infectious  smile  played  about  her 
lips  as  she  caught  the  woman's  hand  caress- 
ingly in  her  own  and  murmured: 

"God  grant  your  wish  may  come  true." 


Chapter  XI. 

It  seemed  to  Florette  that  she  had  scarcely 
closed  her  eyes  in  sweet  forgetfulness  when 
Clarisse's  voice  aroused  her. 

"The  man  has  come  for  your  trunk, 
ma'mselle,"  she  said,  leaning  over  the  girl  as 
she  lay  in  bed,  "and  you  have  only  a  half  hour 
to  get  ready  and  swallow  your  roll  and  coffee. 
Mou  Dieu,  cherie,  my  heart  is  very  heavy 
to-day." 

"Has  Henri  come?"  asked  Florette,  sitting 
up  suddenly,  and  pushing  back  the  curls  that 
clustered  about  her  brow. 

"Not  yet,  ma  chere,  but  he  will  be  here 
soon,"  replied  the  woman,  assisting  in  Flor- 
ette's toilet. 

"Ah,  Clarisse,  I  should  like  instead  of  this 
coffee  to  swallow  some  drug  that  would  put 
me  to  sleep,  and  keep  me  so  until  I  find  my- 
self back  with  you  all  once  more.  Parting  is 
so  sad— so  very  sad." 

And  just  as  she  had  done  as  a  little  child, 
the  desolate  young  girl  threw  her  arms 
around  her  nurse's  neck,  and  burst  into  tears. 
Clarisse  held  her  to  her  heart,  weeping  herself, 


one  of  his  cases.  He  is  getting  old,  and  is  not 
very  strong,  and  now  that  his  son  is  dead,  he 
is  looking  for  a  partner.  This  is  to  be  a  trial 
of  my  ability,  and  he  promises  me  if  I  prove 
worthy,  my  future  shall  be  assured." 

"Then,  sweetheart,  it  may  be  yet  as  Clarisse 
predicted,"  cried  the  girl  eagerly.  "It  was 
only  the  opportunity  that  you  lacked,  and 
now  that  it  has  come,  I  have  no  fear  that  you 
will  fail.  Clarisse  told  me  yesterday,  as  we 
took  our  last  walk  together,  that  next  Christ- 
mas I  might  be  back  again  to  stay,  as— as— " 

"As  my  wife?"  whispered  the  young  man, 
proudly. 

"It  will  be  a  happy  lens  through  which  to 
view  the  future,"  Florette  answered,  smiling, 
"and  a  year  is  not  so  very  long  a  time  after 
all.  I  will  hang  my  calendar  on  the  wall— the 
pretty  little  one  that  you  gave  me  yesterday— 
and  as  each  day  passes,  I  shall  mark  it  out 
with  my  pencil,  and  thank  God  that  it  is  gone. 
And  you  must  write  to  me  often,  Henri;  I 
could  not  live  without  your  letters." 

"Every  steamer  that  leaves  port  shall  take 
with  it  a  message  to  my  brave  little  sweet- 
heart across  the  seas,"  her  lover  assured  her. 

"And,  Henri,  while  I  am  away,"  said  the 
girl,  coming  closer  and  looking  up  earnestly 
into  her  lover's  face,  "you  will  not  forget  her, 
either.  I  will  be  so  far  from  her,  and— and 
you  will  sometimes  put  fresh  flowers  on  her 
grave." 

The  big  ship  was  moving  now,  and  aB  it 
pulsated  and  throbbed,  widening  each  instant 
the  distance  between  them,  Florette  stood  on 
deck  and  Henri  on  shore.   It  was  long  after 
the  last  flutter  of 
their  white  hand- 
kerchiefs had  been 
lost  to  view  that 
they  left  their  re- 
spective places. 


"I  HAVE  BEEN  SAVING  IT  FOR  THE  LAST,"  SAID  HENRI. 


groups  of  merry  children  clapped  their  hands 
with  delight  as  they  saw  the  wonders  of  the 
magic  windows. 

"Ah,  Clarisse,"  said  Florette,  with  a  sob  in 
her  voice,  "it  would  have  been  better  had  I 
stayed  away.  I  realize  my  own  desolation 
even  more  than  before." 

Just  here  she  felt  her  sleeve  pulled  gently, 
and  turning,  found  a  sallow-faced  child  with 
wistful  brown  eyes  close  beside  her.  She  car- 
ried a  baby  in  her  arms,  and  held  out  an 
emaciated  little  hand  that  looked  like  a  bird- 
claw.  Florette  placed  a  piece  of  silver  in  it, 
and  the  waif,  dropping  a  courtesy,  was  lost  in 
the  crowd. 

"See  the  difference,  ma'mselle,"  whispered 
Clarisse,  with  a  pathetic  effort  at  a  smile,  "the 
child  will  buy  herself  a  crust  and  be  happy, 
and  we  are  not  content  with  our  lots." 

They  had  reached  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
now— the 'central  point  of  all  that  is  grand- 
est and  most  beautiful  in  Paris.  The  two 
fountains  were  not  playing,  but  the  groups  of 
statuary  stood  out  white  and  colossal  against 
the  gray,  wintry  sky.  On  ahead  lay  Champs 
Elysees,  with  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  Florette  remembered  with  a  pang 
the  trip  to  the  Bois— the  last  day  of  her 
mother's  life.  The  air  was  cold  and  biting, 
and  the  snow  was  falling  fast  when  they 
turned  their  faces  homeward.  The  great  city 
appeared  to  have  been  touched  by  some  magic 
wand,  and  suddenly  from  out  the  falling 
darkness  myriads  of  lights  were  sparkling. 


and  laughing  by  turns,  and  predicting  all 
manner  of  possible  and  impossible  events  for 
the  coming  years. 

"N'importe,  ma  petite,"  she  murmured, 
braiding  Florette's  dark  hair,  "it  will  not  be 
long  when  one  Is  busy,  the  time  it  goes  very 
quickly,  and  I  will  work,  and  you,  and  also 
Monsieur  Henri,  and  then  the  wedding,  and  I 
will  be  there  to  keep  the  house  once  more — 
see?  And  Jean,  he  will  drive  no  more  hacks, 
he  will  be  your  coachman." 

"My  coachman?"  inquired  the  girl,  amused 
despite  herself,  "I  never  dreamed  of  such  a 
luxury,  in  my  wildest  flights  of  fancy." 

"It  will  come,  just  the  same,"  Clarisse  con- 
tinued, "and  madame— that  will  be  you,  you 
know— madame  she  will  wear  the  long  silk 
gowns,  and—" 

"Ah,"  cried  Florette,  with  a  little  gasp, 
"that  is  the  bell,  Clarisse,  and  Henri  is  wait- 
ing." 

As  she  thought  of  it  afterward,  it  seemed  to 
Florette  like  some  fantastic,  unreal  dream — 
Clarisse's  last  caress,  her  voice  calling  to  them 
as  they  drove  out  of  the  court,  Henri  sitting 
beside  her  with  her  hand  clasped  close  in  his, 
the  cold,  dreary  rain  that  was  falling,  the  rail- 
road journey  to  Havre. 

"I  have  been  saving  it  for  the  last,"  said 
Henri,  as  they  stood  together  on  the  deck  of 
the  ship.  "I  have  good  news  for  you,  dear." 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked,  with  a  soft  light  in 
her  dusky  eyes. 

"Monsieur  Bonfils  has  turned  over  to  me 


Chapter  XII. 
"Hello,  here  you 
are  at  last!"  cried 
John  Watson,  as 
Florette  stepped 
upon  the  pier.  "I 
thought  maybe 
you  were  all  down 
in  Davy  Jones' 
locker,  you  were 
such  a  time  gettin' 
here." 

He  had  seized 
both  of  her  hands, 
and  was  shaking 
them  vigorously 
while  he  spoke. 

"I  am  glad  to  see 
you,  Mr.  Watson," 
the  girl  said  gent- 
ly, struggling' 
against  the  tears 
that  would  come. 
"A  familiar  face  is 
very  welcome  in 
this  unknown 
land." 

"Even  if  it's 
mine,"  the  man  re- 
plied, laughing,  as 
he  led  the  way  to  a 
carriage.  "J  u  m  p 
right  in,  my  dear 
an'  we  will  be 
there  in  no  time. 
Look  at  the  nig- 
gers yonder;  ain't 
they  beauties, 
though?" 

Working  very 
near  them  were  a 
dozen  or  more 
darkies,  all  men,  in 
baggy,  nondescript 
garments  that  flut- 
tered in  the  wind, 
while  they  moved 
about  the  levee 
loading  and  un- 
loading freight,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  burly  white  man's 
oaths. 

"Oh,  theyare  horrible,"  said  Florette,  look- 
ing shudderingly  out  of  the  carriage  window. 
"I  cannot  see  how  one  can  endure  to  have 
them  about  one's  house,  and  to  think  of  them 
nursing  innocent  little  children." 

"They  ain't  so  bad  as  all  that,"  rejoined 
Watson,  "folks  get  used  to  'most  everything 
in  this  world,  an'  we  would  make  a  poor  out 
if  we  didn't  have  the  mule  an'  the  nigger 
down  South.  There's  a  woman  at  the  corner. 
You  see  she  ain't  quite  as  ugly  as  them  bucks 
on  the  river— ain't  so  black,  either— sorter 
gingerbread  color." 

"But  they  look  as  though  they  had  masks 
on.  I  never  could  feel  safe  with  one,  and 
their  great  thick  lips  are  so  repulsive." 

"You  won't  mind  'em,  maybe,  after  awhile. 
Some  of  'em  are  yellow,  like  that  girl  comin' 
down  the  street.  She's  what  we  call  a  mulat- 
tcr,  an'  some  others,  still  nearer  white,  are 
quadroons,  an'— what  do  you  think  of  that 
one  yonder?"  he  asked,  breaking  off  abruptly. 

"Who?  Where?"  queried  Florette,  as  a 
beautiful  young  woman  passed  along  the 
sidewalk. 

"That  one  there,"  said  the  man.  "She's  an 
octoroon,  but  she's  got  a  brother  as  black  as 
the  ace  of  spades." 

Florette  opened  her  eyes  wide  with  wonder. 

"Why,  she  has  a  face  like  a  madonna— she  is 
as  lovely  as  an  angel.  How  can  such  things 
be?" 
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"Well,  the  boy's  daddy  is  black,  you  see. 
He's  only  a  half  brother,  an'  her  manimy  is  a 
quadroon." 

"She  isn't  a  slave,  though,  is  she?  Why,  she 
is  as  white  as  I  am." 

Watson  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  smiled 
cynically. 

"She  has  a  good  enough  time— she's  keepin' 
house  for  a  bachelor  up  town.  Don't  reckin 
she  minds  bein'  a  nigger  much." 

"But  you  do  not  understand  me,"  Florette 
continued,  innocent  of  the  covert  meaning  of 
Watson's  words.  "Does  the  law  regard  ber  as 
a  free  woman,  or  a  slave?  Surely,  surely  she 
is  much  more  of  a  Caucasian  than  a  negro." 

"Maybe  so,  but  we  ain't  got  time  to  split 
hairs  like  that.  If  she's  got  nigger  blood  in 
her,  an'  you  can  prove  it,  why,  she's  just  as 
much  a  nigger  as  the  blackest  little  tar-pot  on 
the  place,  an'  she  will  bring  you  a  sight  better 
price,  too." 

"Did  tb^  woman  you  told  me  about,  that 
day  over  at  home — did  sh&  look  like  this 
one?" 

"I  don't  know  but  that  she  did." 

"Then  I  thank  God  that  she  escaped  beyond 
your  reach.  Why,  Mr.  Watson,  this  is  the 
very  refinement  of  torture.  Suppose  this 
woman  (any  of  them  with  this  brand  upon 
them),  suppose  her  capable  of  realizing  the 
blight  on  her  life.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
more  horrible." 

"Oh,  well  now,  you  needn't  worry  so  about 
the  niggers,  they  have  been  here  some  little 
time,  an'  seem  to  be  thrivin',  an'  I  reckin 
they'll  make  it  out  awhile  longer.  There's 
somethin'  you  don't  see  in  Paris— look  at  that 
orange-tree  with  the  blossoms  an'  the  green 
an'  the  ripe  fruit  all  on  it  at  one  time.  They 
are  bitter  oranges,  though,  an'  not  good  for 
much  but  wine." 

"And  the  roses  and  camellias,"  cried  Flor- 
ette; "to  think  of  them  growing  out  of  doors 
like  this  in  January.  Oh,  I  don't  wonder  that 
my  darling  mama  loved  such  a  climate." 

For  awhile  they  sat  silent,  Florette  enjoy- 
ing the  beauty  of  the  scene,  inhaling  the  fra- 
grance of  the  balmy,  perfumed  air. 

"So  you  succeeded  in  securing  me  a  place?" 
she  inquired,  speaking  first. 

"There  is  Canal  street,"  announced  Watson, 
ignoring  the  question.  "It's  oue  of  the  broad- 
est thoroughfares  in  the  world.  Next  month 
we  have  Mardi  Gras,  an'  they  will  parade 
twice  up  an'  down  it.  That's  a  sight  worth 
seein'." 

They  had  turned  into  Magazine  street  now, 
and  ere  long  the  driver  drew  rein  before  a 
large,  white  house  with  fluted  pillars  and 
green  blinds. 

"Here  we  are  at  last,"  said  Watson,  opening 
the  carriage  door  and  springing  to  the  ground. 

In  another  moment  he  had  rung  the  bell  at 
the  gate,  and  he  and  Florette  were  walking 
together  up  the  gravel  path  to  the  front  gal- 
lery. Flowers  bloomed  everywhere,  and  in  a 
circular  bed  of  geraniums  a  fountain  was 
playing.  As  they  ascended  the  steps  the  big 
front  door  opened,  and  a  neat  mulatto  maid 
ushered  them  into  the  wide  hall. 

"Show  Miss  Lebrun  to  her  room,"  Watson 
commanded,  "an'  comr  back  again  at  once." 

But  Florette  lingered,  irresolute. 

"Mr.  Watson,"  she  said  presently,  "may  I 
speak  to  you  first?" 

"Just  walk  in  the  room  to  the  right,  please, 
an',  Ella,  I'll  ring  for  you  when  I  want  you," 
exclaimed  Watson,  leading  the  \^ay. 

','It  is  this,"  explained  Florette,  as  they  en- 
tered the  door.  "Perhaps  it  would  be  better 
for  me  to  speak  first  to  the  lady  of  the  house. 
She  has  never  seen  me,  you  know,  and— and  I 
might  not  be  just  what  she  wants." 

"Oh,  never  mind  about  that,"  the  man  as- 
sured her,  "she  will  take  my  word  any  time." 

"But  it  is  odd  that  some  of  the  family  have 
not  met  me.  I  feel  almost  as  though  I  was 
intruding.  How  many  children  shall  I  have 
to  teach." 

"Five,  I  believe,"  came  Watson's  answer,  as 
he  stood  looking  out  of  the  window,  "an'  they 
are  the  very  worst  brats  you  ever  saw.  I  done 
my  best,  but  so  few  folks  wanted  a  governess. 
The  old  lady,  too,  is  a  reg'lar  Tartar,  an'  I'm 
afraid  you'll  have  a  tough  time  of  it." 

"I  hope  not,"  Florette  said,  startled;  "I  will 
try  to  please  her." 

"The  pay,  too,  ain't"  much,"  the  man  went 
on,  as  though  talking  to  himself,  "an'  they 
won't  give  you  any  great  lot  to  eat." 

"But  what  are  their  names?  I  must  see 
some  one.  It  is  due  me  that  I  should,"  Flor- 
ette cried,  bridling.  "Please  tell  them  that  I 
am  here." 

John  Watson  swung  around  suddenly  from 
his  former  position  near  the  window,  and  ap- 
proaching the  girl,  causrht  her  hands  firmly, 
drawing  her  nearer,  yet  nearer  him  the  while. 

"It's  all  a  lie,"  he  whispered,  with  his  hot 
breath  burning  her  cheek,  "you  ain't  to  be  no 
governess.  This  is  my  house— mine,  my  love, 
an'  I  fixed  it  up  just  for  you." 

"This  is  a  very  sorry  jest,  Mr.  Watson,"  said 
Florette  calmly,  nerving  herself  by  a  strong 
effort.  "I  am  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
everyone  who  knows  me  or  cares  for  me,  and 
I  came  over  here  to  accept  the  position  you 
promised  to  secure.  You  understand  that  I 
am  poor— that  I  must  work  for  my  bread— and 
if  this  be  really  your  house,  I  shall  leave  it  at 
once." 

There  was  a  very  agony  of  appealing  earn- 
estness in  her  tone,  and  her  black  eyes  met 
his  fearlessly. 

Watson  still  kept  hold  of  her  slim  wrists, 
and  the  blue  veins  stood  out  like  whip-cords 
on  his  temples. 


"I  knew  you  would  kick  up  a  row,  just  at 
first,"  he  said,  doggedly,  "but  women  don't 
stay  mad  long,  an'  I'm  willin'  to  do  the 
thing  fair  an'  reg'lar.  Just  listen  to  me  a 
minute." 

The  girl  wrenched  herself  from  his  grasp, 
and  widened  the  distance  between  them.  She 
stood  there  with  dilated  eyes  and  heaving 
bosom. 

"You  are  in  my  power,  my  dear,  totally  so, 
just  as  much  as  a  canary  in  a  cage  would  be; 
but  them  ain't  the  tactics  I  would  prefer,  an' 
what  I  want  to  say  is  this.  That  Frenchman 
over  yonder  is  all  that  stands  in  my  way, 
an'—" 

"But  this  is  not  true,"  the  girl  panted. 
"Even  if  I  did  not  care  for  him  I  could  not 
love  you,  Mr.  Watson.  How  often  must  I  re- 
peat it?" 

"Well,"  the  man  rejoined,  chuckling  sar- 
donically, "I  don't  know  as  it  gives  me  no 
partic'lar  pleasure  to  hear  it,  so  if  it  is 
the  same  to  you,  suppose  you  don't  do  it  no 
more." 

Florette  attempted  to  gain  the  door,  but 
without  avail. 

"Now,"  he  began  anew,  "there's  several 
ways  of  settlin'this  little  matter,  but  if  you 
don't  push  me  too  far,  I'm  willin'  to  act  hon- 
orable. I  love  you,  Florette— the  Lord  knows 
why,  but  it's  so.  You  seemed  to  take  a  hold 
on  me  the  first  time  I  seen  you,  an'  do  what 
I  will,  I  ain't  never  been  able*to  shake  it  off. 
There  ain't  many  men  in  my  place  as  would 
marry  you,  knowin'  what  I  do  about  you, 
but—" 

"You  know  nothing  to  my  discredit,"  the 
girl  cried,  with  an  imperious  gesture  of  dis- 
dain. "Iam  poor,  it  is  true,  but  1  am  young, 
and  thank  God  I  am  honest." 

"Not  so  fast,  not  so  fast,"  Watson'exclaimed, 
a  sinister  light  in  his  eyes.  "I  should  Tather 
be  respectable  myself  than  not,  an'  that's  why 
I  offer  to  marry  you  straight  out.  You  will 
have  niggers  to  wait  on  you,  an'  a  carriage  to 
ride  in,  an'  this  house,  an'—" 

"Stop!  Hush!  I  will  not  listen  to  you!" 
Florette  commanded.  "Your  money  has  no 
charms  for  me,  and  I  loathe  you  as  I  would  a 
reptile." 

The  man  was  holding  himself  in  check  as  he 
bad  never  done  before.  One  moment  he  felt 
that  he  would  like  to  throttle  and  tame  her  as 
though  she  had  been  a  refractory  beast,  the 
next  her  great  beauty  maddened  him  with 
thirst  for  possession.  He  wanted  to  crush  her 
to  his  breast,  to  kiss  her  lips,  her  eyes,  to  feel 
her  heart  tlfrob  against  his  own,  to  know  that 
come  what  might,  she  was  his.  He  appeared 
not  to  have  heard  her  last  remark.  He  ad- 
vanced a  step  toward  her,  but  she  shrank 
against  the  wall. 

"Now,  once  for  all,  Florette,"  he  asked, 
threateningly,  "will  you,  or  will  you  not 
marry  me?" 

'•I  will  not,  I  will  not,"  the  girl  cried,  un- 
daunted, '"and  if  you  lay  the  weight  of  your 
hand  upon  me,  I  shall  shriek,  I  shall  scream, 
until  some  one  hears  me  and  comes  to  my 
rescue.  If  I  am  alone,  if  I  am  poor  and  only 
a  woman,  I  shall  appeal  to  the  law  for  pro- 
tection. Certainly,  persecution  is  unknown 
in  this  great  republic." 

"That  depends,"  Watson  retorted,  shrugging 
his  shoulders.  "One  is  not  interfered  with  by 
the  law  upon  some  occasions.  If  my  horse 
becomes  unruly  an'  I  whip  it  out  of  him,  there 
ain't  nobody  goin'  to  say  a  word,  an' it's  the 
same  about  my  niggers." 

■'I  don't  see  the  drift  of  your  remarks,"  said 
Florette,  superciliously. 

Watson  stepped  to  the  door,  turned  the  key 
in  the  lock,  assured  himself  that  no  one  was 
listening,  and  returning  to  Florette,  who  had 
sunk  into  a  chair,  sat  down  near  her.  He  was 
breathing  hard,  and  his  eyes  were  red  and 
blood-shot. 

"I  never  meant  to  tell  you  this,"  he  began, 
talking  rapidly,  and  looking  searchingly  into 
the  girl's  face  while  he  spoke,  "but  I  see  it's 
got  to  come.  Do  you  remember  that  day  in 
Paris  when  I  told  you  all  at  the  table  about 
Marie,  Mrs.  Letorey's  octoroon  maid— about 
how  by  rights,  after  the  crash  came,  she  be- 
longed to  my  governor,  and  how  she  skipped 
over  to  Paris  on  the  steamer  Mary  Ann,  an' 
left  us  with  the  bag  to  hold?  Well,  I  never 
expected  to  come  up  with  her  any  more,  but 
good  luck  was  on  my  side,  an'  although  the 
old  woman  pegged  out,  the  daughter  come 
back  again,  an'  she's  just  as  much  mine  by 
law  as  any  of  the  rest  of  my  niggers.  Do  you 
uuderstan'it  all  now?" 

"God  help  her,  if  she  is  in  your  power,"  cried 
Florette,  springing  to  her  feet.  "Where  is  the 
poor  girl?" 

"Would  you  like  to  see  her?"  Watson  asked, 
and  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  unlocked 
the  inner  door,  and  beckoned  Florette  to  fol- 
low. She  did  so  mechanically,  and  crossing 
the  threshold,  found  herself  in  a  large  bed- 
room, magnificently  furnished.  Leading  her 
to  a  tall  wall-mirror,  John  Watson  said, 
bowing: 

"The  daughter  stands  before  you." 

Looking  up,  the  girl  was  confronted  by  her 
own  image. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  asked,  wonder- 
in  gly. 

"I  mean  this,"  the  man  said,  speaking  with 
studied  distinctness,  "that  your  mother  was 
Mrs.  Letorey's  maid,  an'  that  you,  her  daughter, 
under  the  statutes  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  are  my 
properly.  You  are  not  a  white  woman,  but  the 
child  of  a  negro  slave." 

[To  be  continued.] 
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was,  untidy  as  usual, 
on  the  steps  of  West 
her  plump  hands 


folded  in  her  lap,  her  cap-strings 
undone,  her  cape  rakishly  awry, 
her  gray  hair  shamelessly  rumpled.  It  was 
seven  o'clock,  and  thg  lowering  sun  had  singed 
the  western  sky  with  an  edge  of  faded  brown. 
Frogs  were  calling,  and  a  faint,  intermittent 
tinkling  of  cow-bells  stole  over  the  rolling 
pasture  lands  beyond  the  Shaker  village. 

Big  and  barren  in  the  silvery  dusk  the 
Shaker  dwellings  rose  upon  a  background  of 
pale  skies  and  green  fields.  Everything  looked 
stolid  and  blank.  The  meeting-house,  aus- 
terely plain,  the  sturdy  houses,  shops  and 
barns,  and  the  very  flower  beds  in  the  yard  of 
West  House,  suggested  an  undeviating  rigor 
of.aim.  And  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  a  very  in- 
carnation of  cheerful  laxity,  sat  Sister  Huldah, 
with  her  pulpy,  unascetic  figure  and  broad, 
babyish  old  face. 

Behind  her  a  long  vista  of  hallway  ran 
straight  and  smooth  through  the  center  of 
West  House.  Now  and  then  a  woman  in 
Shaker  garb,  plain  and  prim,  went  in  staid 
steps  across  the  painted  floor  to  the  sitting- 
room  at  the  further  end  of  the  passage.  It 
was  the  hour  of  the  evening  gathering,  but 
old  Huldah,  squatting  comfortably  on  the 
back  doorstep,  had  forgotten  about  every- 
thing except  the  tranquil  aspects  of  the 
twilight  hour. 

A  man  with  longish,  silver  hair  under  his 
flat  hat  came  up  the  path. 

"Good-evening  to  you,  sister,"  he  said  in  a 
curiously  soft,  womanish  voice.  "You  are 
not  overlooking  the  hour  of  gathering,  are 
you?  Our  new-  elderess  is  particular  about 
having  the  family  prompt." 

His  accent  was  one  of  kindly  warning,  and 
Huldah  started. 

"La,  well!"  she  sighed.  "I  let  it  slip  my 
mind,  so  I  did.  'Tain't  easy  for  me  to  git  into 
new  ways  of  doin',  Bro'  Henry.  We  never 
heard  of  no  gathering  hour  in  Elderess  Jane's 
time.  I  ain't  passing  a  word  agin  Elderess 
Lucia.  She  aims  to  do  right,  but  she's  from 
up  North,  and  she's  young  and  up-headed,  and 
— well — I  reckon  it's  for  the  best,  but  I  ain't 
felt  to  home  here  since  Jane  died.  She  was  a 
Kentucky  woman,  so  she  was,  and  she  under- 
stood how't  a  person  might  hev  the  love  of 
Ann  in  'em  and  yit  disremember  to  tie  their 
cap-strings.  No,  Bro'  Henry,  I  know't  the 
new  elderess  hes  got  my  good  at  heart.  I 
know  I'm  keerless  to  my  own  ondoin',  but  I 
jest  can't  seem  to  git  ahead  of  them  cap- 
strings.  Look  like  I  was  born  thrif'less.  I 
was  always  a-breaking  things  and  tearing  my 
clo'es  and  gettin'  into  mud-holes  as  a  child, 
and  bein'  a  Shaker  for  forty  years  ain't  took  it 
out'n  my  blood." 

She  sighed  deeply,  but  the  expression  on  her 
mild  face  was  one  of  genial  resignation  rather 
than  hopeless  grief?  Brother  Henry  sighed, 
too.  The  new  elderess,  though  a  holy  woman 
engaged  in  laying  great  bases  for  eternity, 
had  short  shrifts  for  human  weaknesses. 

"She  has  great  gifts,"  mournfully  conceded 
the  old  man. 

He  went  up  the  steps  with  the  stiff  accuracy 
of  a  pair  of  compasses  and  entered  the  house. 

A  tall,  slight  young  woman  was  coming 
down  the  h,all.  Her  very  shadow  on  the  yel- 
low floor  had  a  look  of  severity.  She  was 
young,  with  a  pale,  beautiful  face.  The  thin 
lips  held  something  that  was  in  harmony 
with  the  cold  glance  of  her  dark  eyes,  and  she 
walked  with  a  certain,  determined  gait,  as  if 
each  step  was  set  to  an  exact  measurement. 
She  advanced  to  the  door  and  looked  out  on 
the  quiet  garden,  the  fading  sky,  the  rising 
stars  and  the  slouching  old  figure  on  the  steps. 
"Sister  Huldah,"  she  said. 
Huldah's  shoulders  twitched.  She  lumbered 
hastily  to  her  feet. 

"I  was  just  laying  off  to  come  in,"  she  ad- 
vanced in  a  conciliating  tone  as  she  stood, 
broad  and  awkward,  fumbling  at  her  cap- 
strings.  "Look  like  I  kind  of  lost  myself 
a-setting  here  listening  at  the  frawgs  holler. 
Down  in  Lincoln  county,  where  I  was  raised, 
the  frawgs  used  to  start  in  of  a  night—" 

"Huldah,"  remarked  the  elderess  coldly, 
"there  are  cherry  stains  on  your  hands,  and 
your  skirt  has  a  zigzag  rent  in  the  side 
breadth.  Your  hair  is  in  a  sad  state.  It  is 
painful  to  me  to  keep  speaking  to  you  about 
your  careless  habits.  You  are  very  remiss. 
The  youth  of  this  house  do  not  find  you  a 
good  example.  Nothing  that  you  do  is  well 
done."  She  paused,  and  then  added,  "I  fear 
that  it  will  be  my  duty,  unless  you  mend  your 
ways,  to  reprimand  you  publicly  before  the 
assembled  family." 
Huldah  looked  amiably  remorseful. 
"I  know  I  ain't  worthy  of  my  high  callin' 
as  a  follower  of  Ann,"  she  said. 

"No,  Huldah,  you  are  not,"  agreed  the  other, 
a  little  nettled  at  this  easy  contrition.  "Ordi- 
nary reproof  does  not  reach  you.  But  if  it  is 
necessary,  I  shall  resort  to  other  means."  She 
regarded  with  level  eyes  the  figure  before  her. 
"I  shall  send  you  away,"  she  said.  "I  shall 
send  you  permanently  to  a  northern  commu- 
nity." There  was  no  particular  menace  in 
Lucia's  voice.  She  stood  with  her  hands 
folded,  looking  far  toward  the  darkening  hor- 
izon. "I  shall  feel  it  my  duty,"  she  resumed, 
and  then  suddenly  she  stopped. 

A  look  of  vague  horror  had  flashed  into  old 
Huldah's  eyes.  She  stared  blankly  at  the 
slight,  stern  figure  in  the  doorway. 
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"You'd  might  as  well  kill  me,"  she  panted, 
stnitohing  out  a  shaking  hand.  "I'd  as  lief  die 
as  go  out'n  Kentucky.  I  was  born  and  raised 
here.  I  run  barefoot  through  its  grass  and 
waded  in  its  creeks  and  climbed  'round  its 
hills.  I— I  couldn't  dror  breath  no  other  place. 
My  folks  is  moldjering  under  Kentucky  sod, 
and  my  own  bones 'd  never  lay  still  with  any 
other  sile  atop  of  'em.  Oh,  elderess,  you— you 
ain't  no  human  natur' in  you!  You're  hard 
as  the  flints  in  them  hills  yender!" 

Lucia  drew  herself  up.  She  was  a  little 
amazed  at  Huldah's  heat  of  utterance,  for  in 
the  elderess'  three  months  of  ministration  in 
the  West  House  the  old  sister  had  never 
before  exhibited  anything  like  so  much  feel- 
ing. Lucia,  after  her  first  sense  of  surprise, 
was  conscious  of  being  rather  pleased  to  have 
struck  thus  by  chance  upon  a  means  of  hold- 
ing her  thriftless  sister  in  check. 

"Iihave  the  welfare  of  the  family  at  heart," 
she  said.  "Unless  I  see  some  change  in  you, 
Huldah,  I  shall  send  you  next  week  to  Ohio 
with  Deacon  Henry,  when  he  returns  to  his 
village." 

Huldah  gave  a  little  laugh. 

"Change !"  she  cried  out.  "Kin  dem  critters 
as  hez  hoofs  larn  to  fly?  I'd  quit  being  lazy 
and  trifling  if  I  knowed  how.  But  I  came  of 
easy-going  stock ;  I  got  shif 'less  blood  in  me, 
I  reckon.  But  I  ruther  die  in  Kentucky  than 
live  in  Ohio." 

She  lumbered  heavily  up  the  steps,  and  the 
young  elderess  watched  her  pass  into  the 
house. 

Lucia  had  a  feeling  of  uncertainty.  She  had 
come  to  this  village  from  a  well-ordered  set- 
tlement in  another  region,  and  she  cherished 
a  praiseworthy  design  of  lifting  the  Kentucky 
community  to  a  level  with  more  austerely- 
conducted  settlements.  Her  predecessor, 
Elderess  Jane,  had  tempered  justice  with  more 
mercy  than  Lucia  believed  well,  and  under  her 
rule  West  House  had  worn  a  cheerful  air  of 
home  creature  comforts.  There  were  red 
curtains  in  the  sitting-room  windows  and  cro- 
cheted tidies  on  the  straight  backs  of  the 
sitting-room  chairs.  These  worldly  decora- 
tions Lucia  at  once  removed  as  abomina- 
tions conducive  to  low,  fleshly  ideals.  She 
had  a  rigorous  conception  of  the  milennial 
idea,  had  Elderess  Lucia,  and  the  mild  old 
Shakers  of  West  House  found  themselves 
suddenly  and  violently  elevated  to  a  higher 
and  sadder  life.  v 

"We  will  proceed  with  our  doctrinal  talk," 
said  Lucia,  entering  the  sitting-room,  after  her 
rebuke  to  Huldah.  "Sister  Huldah  has  gone 
to  her  room.   We  will  excuse  her  to-night." 

The  next  morning,  however,  she  repented 
of  this  leniency,  for  when  the  family  filed  in 
to  breakfast  at  six  of  the  clock,  Huldah  was 
not  in  the  line,  and  the  elderess  had  a  vision 
of  her  lying  comfortably  abed,  forgetful  of 
precepts  and  warnings.  She  prepared  to  be 
very  stern  with  the  irresponsible  old  soul, 
but  when  she  went  up-stairs  to  pour  incensed 
admiration  upon  Huldah's  head,  she  discov- 
ered the  surprisingfactthatHuldahwasnotin 
her  little  room.  The  place  looked  tidy  with  its 
high  bed,  scrap  of  stove  and  dimity  sash  shade. 
But  Huldah  seemed  to  have  gone,  and  when 
the  elderess  looked,  she  found  that  Huldah's 
two  print  frocks  and  linsey  petticoats  and 
long  Shaker  bonnet  were  also  gone. 

Lucia  had  a  sensation  of  unpleasantness. 
It  did  not  sit  well  with  her  conscience  to 
think  that  she  had  driven  the  old  sisteraway. 
She  ought  to  convey  some  assurances  to  Hul- 
dah, but  no  one  seemed  able  to  suggest  as  to 
her  whereabouts  anything  more  definite  than 
she  had  likely  gone  to  "her  kin  down  yender 
in  Lincoln."  Lucia  accepted  with  a  sense  of 
self-reproof  the  theory  that  Huldah  had  gone 
out  into  the  world  in  a  mood  of  resentment. 
Others  had  left  the  community  in  various 
moods  of  revolt  against  the  new  elderess' 
high-handed  methods.  Commonly,  they  came 
back  properly  subdued  by  the  coldness  of  the 
world.  No  doubt  Huldah  would  also  return, 
and  when  she  did  so,  Lucia  determined  upon 
treating  her  a  little  less  sternly. 

But  though  she  fixed  upon  this  considerate 
usage,  she  found  no  chance  for  practicing  it, 
for  weeks  passed  on  and  no  word  came  from 
old  Huldah.  Summer  doffed  its  green  gar- 
ments for  coats  of  russet.  In  West  House 
yard  the  cherry-trees  spread  against  the  pal- 
ing skies  and  fields,  black  webs  of  branches, 
and  up  the  Shaker  roads  and  around  the 
stolid  house  wintry  winds  swept  cold,  and 
snow  came  early  that  year,  folding  in  white 
the  trim  garden  spaces.  A  cold  winter  set  in. 
The  preserving  kitchens  were  shut  and  de- 
serted, and  the  Shaker  women  gathered  of 
afternoons  about  their  little,  heart-shaped 
stoves,  sewed  carpet-rags  and  wove  mats  and 
guilelessly  stuffed  emery-bags  with  thistle- 
down. They  sat  at  their  tasks  more  quietly 
than  had  been  their  wont  under  the  placid 
regime  of  Elderess  Jane.  Gossip  was  frowned 
on  by  the  new  elderess,  who,  by  the  way  of 
furnishing  her  household  light  entertain- 
ment, read  to  them  while  they  worked  from 
some  moldy  record  of  the  spiritual  experiences 
of  early  followers  of  Ann  Lee. 

One  day  in  January,  while  they  sat  and  lis- 
tened, a  knock  sounded  at  the  sitting-room 
door.  A  lank  fellow,  bundled  in  a  wool  scarf, 
stood  on  the  threshold. 

"Howdy?"  he  said,  amiably  nodding  at 
Lucia,  who  stood  up  with  calm,  dark  eyes  and 
smooth,  soft  lips,  which  silently  questioned 
the  intruder. 

"You're  the  new  elderess,  I  reckon,"  pre- 
mised the  man.  "I  used  to  know  Sister  Jane 
right  well.  I'm  the  toll-gate  man.  I  was  j est 
going  on  to  Harrodsburg,  and  I  laid  off  to  stop 
in  and  tell  you  some  one's  livin'  in  the  old  log 
house  down  on  the  river^I  knowed  it  was 
Shaker  property,  and  I  jedged  you'd  want  to 
know.  M'  wife  she  see  jsmoke  coming  from 
the  chimney,  and  she  hed  me  climb  up  the 
bank  to  see  who  was  living  there.  I  couldn't 
raise  no  one.  But  m'  wife  she  says  she  see  a 
woman  sneak  thro'  the  bushes  up  there  with 
a  passel  of  faggots.  I  didn't  know  but  you'd 
want  to  hear  if  any  one  was  livin'  in  one  of 
your  nouses  and  a-stealin'  your  timber.  Me 
and  m'  wife  we're  always  glad  to  do  the 
Shakers  a  good  turn." 

One  of  the  Shaker  women  uttered  an  excla- 
mation. 

"La,  me!  Whoever  hes  to  lie  in  that  old 
crib  must  be  porely  off.  It  ain't  fit  for  fire- 
wood, and  half  a  mile  from  a  livin' critter.  I 
wonder  who—  It  couldn't  be  old  Huldah?" 

Lucia  started.  "She  went  to  her  people," 
she  said  sharply.  And  then,  suddenly  enough, 
she  turned  to  the  toll-gate  man.  "Will  you 
take  me  to  the  place?"  she  said.  "Some  one 
there  may  need  help.  Sister  Rose,  tell  Abram 
to  hitch  up." 

The  spring-wagon,  however,  could  only  go 
the  lesser  part  of  the  way.  At  the  t  urn  to  the 
ferry  the  toll-gate  man  tied  and  blanketed  the 
horse.  Then  he  proceeded  up  a  rocky  break 
in  the  cliff-side,  and  Lucia  toiled  after  him 
through  murmuring  pines  and  between  jag- 
ged stones  which  nibbled  hungrily  through 
their  slight  covering  of  snow. 

In  the  midst  of  leafless  trees  an  old  house 
presently  disclosed  a  black  and  tumbling  roof. 
At  one  side  of  the  bleached  log  walls  a  mas- 
sive chimney  rose  in  a  broken,  hoary  heap. 
Faintly  from  its  mouth  came  a  dying  breath 
of  smoke,  but  there  was  no  other  sign  of  occu- 
pancy, not  even  so  much  as  a  footprint  in  the 
slight  snow  about  the  door. 


Lucia  laid  her  knuckles  against  the  rude 
panels.  There  was  no  response.  The  single 
window  was  boarded  up,  but  as  Lucia  peered 
through  a  crack  in  the  planks  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  garment  hanging  across  the 
panes— a  garment  of  brown  print,  at  the  pat- 
tern of  which  her  heart  twitched. 

"Try  the  door,"  she  said  breathlessly.  "Push 
it  in!" 

There  was  a  crack  and  a  sharp  cry  as  the  toll- 
gate  man  set  his  shoulder  against  the  rotting 
panels.  He  caught  himself  by  the  jamb  and 
stood  peering  in.  It  was  nearly  dark  in  the 
bare,  puncheon-floored  room,  except  that  now 
and  then  a  tongue  of  flame  thrust  itself  from 
a  smoldering  handful  of  twigs  on  the  hearth. 
Against  the  farthest  wall  a  woman  crouched— 
a  woman  who,  at  the  sight  of  Lucia,  struck 
out  two  bony  hands  and  moaned  and  gazed 
blankly. 

"Don't  touch  me!"  she  said  hoarsely.  "I 
won't  go— I  won't!  I've  hid  away  here  and 
prayed  you'd  never  And  me—" 

"Huldah,"  broke  in  the  elderess  passion- 
ately, "don't  look  at  me  so!  I've  come  to  take 
you  home,  Huldah;  home  to  West  House. 
Listen,  Huldah.  I've  been  hard  and  cruel; 
but  I'll  never  pain  you  again." 

The  old  woman  seemed  not  to  hear.  She 
gazed  around  at  the  cracked  walls,  the  pallet 
of  brush,  the  darkened  window- 

"I  ain't  no  trouble  to  no  one,"  she  mut- 
tered. "I've  starved  and  froze  and  all.  I've 
heerd  the  owls  hoot  at  night  and  ben  skeered, 
and  I  ben  sick  and  lonesome ;  but  I  was  home, 
and  could  of  gone  on  if  Ann  would  have  heard 
my  prayers.  But  she  ain't  listened.  She's 
turned  agin  me.   She  give  me  into  your  hand." 

Lucia  had  cast  herself  on  the  rough  floor 
and  was  clasping  Huldah's  knees. 

"You're  killing  me,  Huldah!"  she  wept. 
"I've  sinned  against  you  and  against  all  those 
whose  lives  I  have  made  cold  and  bard.  I 
meant  to  do  right,  but  I  was  vain  and  wicked. 
Huldah.  Huldah,  do  not  forgive  me !  I  do  not 
ask  it;  I  do  not  deserve  it!  Only  come  home 
with  me  and  let  me  serve  you  as  a  daughter 
who  lias  erred  may  serve  the  mother  who 
pities  her." 

The  toll-gate  man  rubbed  his  nose  with  the 
end  of  his  red  scarf  and  wheeled  away.  Hul- 
dah stood  gazing  confusedly  down  on  the 
kneeling,  slender  figure,  with  its  wringing 
hands  and  beautiful  pale  face  and  streaming 
eyes. 

"Be  you-uns  a-crying?"  she  stammered.  "I 
'lowed  you  was  a  flint.  And  kneeling  to  me! 
Elderess  Lucia— don't  ye,  don't  ye!  Sit  up, 
Elderess  Lucia." 

But  Lucia  clasped  her  the  closer. 

"Not  until  you  promise  to  come  with  me," 
she  sobbed.  "Not  until  you  promise  not  to 
hate  me  as  I  deserve." 

Huldah  drew  a  quick  breath.  Her  hand 
trembled  down  upon  the  young  woman's 
black,  soft  hair. 

"Hate  you?"  she  breathed.  "Why,  I'll  go— 
now — wherever  you  take  me — or  send  me." — 
Eva  Wilder  McGlasson. 
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MILLION  FOR  A  "CURE." 

Frank  Schrage,  a  North  Clark  street  druggist 
and  the  discoverer  of  what  he  claims  is  an  in- 
fallible specific  for  rheumatism,  sold  the 
exclusive  agency  for  bis  remedy  yesterday  to 
a  syndicate  of  Chicago  people  for  a  large  bonus 
and  a  large  royalty.  It  was  reported  that  the  | 
bonus  was  81,000,000. 

Mr.  Schrage  stated  :  "I  perfected  my  discov- 
ery three  years  ago,  and  have  been  selling  it 
for  two  years.  It  is  not  patented,  but  I  defy 
any  analytical  chemist  to  tell  what  is  in  it.  I 
have  deposited  the  formula  in  a  safe  deposit 
box,  to  which  I  have  one  key  and  iriy  wife 
another,  so  that  the  secret  will  not  be  lost  if  I 
should  die." 

The  mixture  is  a  dark  brown  fluid  having 
the  taste  of  sarsaparilla  and  wintergreen, 
which,  however,  were  used  simply  to  disguise 
the  taste  of  the  essential  components.  Mr. 
Schrage  said  it  was  an  infallible  specific  for 
rheumatism,  even  of  long  standing  and  in  old 
people,  whether  in  the  bones  or  muscles.  It 
had  never  been  advertised  except  by  giving  a 
bottle  occasionally  to  prominent  people  af- 
flicted with  the  rheumatism.  One  of  the 
syndicate  has  started  for  Europe  to  introduce 
the  remedy  there. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Schrage's  sudden  rise  to 
fortune  is  interesting.  Ever  since  he  entered 
college  in  Germany  he  has  manifested  great 
interest  in  chemistry.  Seeing  in  which  way 
his  tastes  were  his  parents,  who  were  com- 
fortably situated  when  he  was  young,  deter- 
mined to  send  him  to  a  school  of  pharmacy 
or  a  school  of  chemistry,  and  accordingly 
young  Schrage  was  sent  to  one  of  the  leading 
medical  colleges  in  Germany  in  the  chemistry 
department.  During  the  years  when  the  stu- 
dent was  at  college  it  was  his  ambition  to 
secure  a  mixture  of  drugs  that  would  cure 
rheumatism.  After  his  graduation  from  the 
medical  school  it  became  his  life's  work  to 
secure  the  proper  mixture. 

Years  passed  and  the  chemist  was  as  far 
away  from  the  discovery  he  hoped  for  as  ever. 
His  parents  lost  what  property  they  possessed 
and  young  Schrage  came  to  America  to  seek 
his  fortune.  He  had  some  difficulty  in  find- 
ing employment,  but  he  finally  succeeded  in 
New  York  and  subsequently  came  to  Chicago. 
He  continued  his  experiments,  and  about  one 
year  ago  found  what  he  had  been  looking  for. 
By  burning  or  boiling  certain  drugs  he  brought 
about  the  desired  result. 

Although  the  discovery  was  made  one  year 
ago  or  more,  Mr.  Schrage  did  not  seek  much 
publicity  in  the  matter.   He  modestly  made 
his  discovery  known  to  several  German  pro- 
fessors and  to  a  few  of  his  customers  at  his 
drug  store,  and  remarkable  cures,  it  is  claimed, 
were  the  result.   The  discovery  in  time  be- 
came known  to  many  physicians  in  Germany, 
New  York  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  in  Chi- 
cago, and  investigations  of  the  discovery  were 
made  by  men  across  the  water  who  sent  for 
the  mixture.    The  experiments  made  were 
successful,  for  a  syndicate  was  formed  and  the 
contract  closed  one  day  last  week.  Chemists 
!  have  analyzed  the  discovery,  which  is  in 
j  liquid  form,  but  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
j  the  exact  contents  of  the  preparation. — Chicago 
1  Tribune. 
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,  Every  farmer  should  know  how  to  figure  for  himself.  1 
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'  how  to  find  the  capacity  of  bins,  cribs  and  cisterns, , 
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A  GUESSING  CONTEST 

On  the  Total  Number  of  Bales  of  Cotton  Marketed  During; 
the  Season  of  1893-94. 

THE  WEEKLY  COMMERCIAL  offers  the  above  prize  to  the  first  one  guessing  the  correct  or  nearest 
correct  guess  as  to  the  number  of  hales  of  cotton  marketed  for  the  season  of  1893-94.  This  is  announced  in 
September  each  year. 

Remember  that  you  guess  on  the  cotton  crop  that  was  marketed  during,  the  year  beginning  September  1, 
1893,  and  ending  September  1,  1894.  A  cotton  year  is  counted  from  September  to  September.  Now,  if  the 
correct  or  nearest  to  the  correct  guess  is  sent  before  June  30,  the  one  sending  it  will  receive  SSUO  in  gold  ;  if  in 
July,  $600,  and  if  not  until  August,  $500. 

This  prize  is  to  be  given  in  cash,  and  is  a  good  deal  of  money  to  be  giving  out  in  hard  times,  but  we  want 
U)O,O0O  subscribers  for  THE  WEEKLY  COMMERCIAL,  and  intend  ,  to  have  this  many.  In  order  to  get  a 
guess  you  have  only  to  send  in  50  cents  for  a  year's  subscription  to  THE  WEEKLY  COMMERCIAL.  If  you 
get  nothing  more,  you  get  twice  the  worth  of  your  money. 

THE  WEEKLY  COMMERCIAL  contains  all  the  news  of  the  week:  Talmage's  sermons,  which  is  the 
only  Memphis  paper  that  can  get  them  ;  a  complete  Farm  and  Garden  Department ;  a  Question  Department, 
to  which  every  subscriber  is  welcomed  ;  a  Friendly  Circle  for  the  young  folks. 

It  is  intended  to  make  it  better  than  ever  before.  It  is  the  only  weekly  newspaper  in  the  South  sold  for 
50  cents  a  year.   Subscribe  now  and  compete  for  the  SSOO.   The  total  crop  for  the  season 

1888-  89  was  6,938,290  Bales. 

1889-  90  7,311,322  Bales. 

1890-  91  8,652,597  Bales. 

1891-  92  *  9,035,379  Bales. 

1892-  93  6,700,365  Bales. 

1893-  94  What  will  it  beP 

Old  subscribers  can  take  advantago  of  this  great  offer  and  have  their  time  extended  twelve  months  from 
date  of  present  expiration  by  sending  50  cents  and  gueBS.  Remember  tluit  both  guese  and  remittance  must 
be  sent  in  same  letter.  When  50  cents  does  not  accompany  guess  for  twelve  months'  subscription  guess  can- 
not be  recorded.  By  eending  Si. 00  you  can  have  two  years' subscription  and  two  guesses,  or  one  year's 
subscription  and  guess  for  every  50  cents  you  send. 

Those  who  wish  to  send  THE  WEEKLY  COMMERCIAL  to  a  friend  can  do  so,  and  the  guess  will  be 
credited  to  the  sender  if  so  requested. 

Fill  out  coupon  below  and  send  in  your  guess  and  subscription  at  once. 

Guessing  contest  to  close  August  15,  1S94. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦<»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦* 

♦  Guess  and  remittance  must  be  sent  in  same  letter.  ♦ 


on  the  total  cotton  crop 

for  the  season  1893-94  is  bales. 


%  MY  GUESS 

♦ 

♦  Name  

O 

£  Post-office  

♦  County  State . 

♦»»»♦♦♦♦»»♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»»♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦»♦♦»♦♦ 

This  contest  to  be  decided  by  the  official  figures  of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange.  Address  all 
orders  to  THE  COMMERCIAL,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


June  15,  1894. 


IT  ALWAYS  COMES. 

It  always  comes— spring,  with  its  promise 
sweet, 

Its  dear  fulfillments  glad  to  repeat 
To  us,  who  sigh  and  fret  at  its  delays, 
And  count  uncheerfully  the  passing  days^ 
Who  say,  complaining  that  the  spring  is  late, 
The  earth  is  as  it  has  been  desolate ; 
One  whirl  of  snow  our  hopes  to  martyrdom 
Will  banish  swiftly.    But  the  springtimes 
come! 

It    always    comes— the    summer,  with  its 
blooms, 

Its  suns  distilling  from  them  rich  perfumes; 
Its  earing  corn,  its  grasses  strong  and  tall, 
And  waiting  for  the  rhythmic  scythe-strokes 
all: 

Its  still,  sweet  nights,  more  odorous  than  the 
days, 

Its    ripening    things,    its  blossom-bordered 
ways, 

Unto  one  chilling  wind  our  faith  succumbs, 
We  say,  "It  is  not  near."  But  still  it  comes! 

It  always  comes— the  harvest  full  and  fair, 
Despite  our  anxious,  half-despairing  care, 
Our  trustless  watch  above  the  growing  blade, 
As  if  God  could  not  guard  what  he  has  made; 
Unhastened  and  unhindered  by  our  fears, 
Its  serried  ranks  uplift  their  shining  spears— 
The  barrier  God  has  reared  around  our  homes 
While  we  sat   doubting.     Harvest  always 
comes ! 

It  always  comes— God's  help  to  human  need, 
In  measures  often  that  our  hopes  exceed; 
God's  answer  to  the  prayer  our  lips  repeat, 
In  common  blessing,  or  surprises  sweet. 
Does  he  not  see  how  doubtful  the  heart  is, 
How  fearful  ever  the  hand  we  reach  to  his? 
As  if  to  us  his  presence  were  not  near 
Nor  could  be  found.  Yet  it  is  always  here ! 

—Olive  E.  Dana. 

HOME  TOPICS. 

Will  you  try  one  of  my  Colum- 
bia cookies?"  said  my  friend, 
as  I  was  lunching  with  her 
the  last  time  I  was  in  the  city. 
"I  call  them  Columbia  cookies 
because  I  learned  to  make 
them,  from  my  cousin's  Swedish  cook, 
when  I  was  in  Chicago  visiting  the  world's 
fair." 

I  tried  the  cookies  and  found  them  so 
nice  that  I  secured  the  recipe : 

Columbia    Cookies.— Two  cupfuls  of 
granulated  sugar,  one  cupful  of  butter, 
three  fourths  of  a  cupful  of  sweet  milk, 
three  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  baking- 
powder,   one    teaspoonful   of  flavoring 
extract.   Cream  the  butter  and  sugar,  add 
the  milk  and  eggs  beaten  very  light,  sift 
the  baking-powder  into  the  flour  and  use 
only  just  flour  enough  to  make  the  dough 
stiff  enough  to  handle.    Have  it  as  soft  as 
possible.   Roll  thin,  sprinkle  with  sugar, 
cut  out  and  lift  the  cookies  from  the  board  | 
to  the  pan  with  a  broad,  flat  knife.   Bake  j 
in  a  quick  oven.   The  above  quantity  will  j 
make  about  ninety  cookies,  and  they  will  j 
be  good  as  long  as  you  can  keep  them. 


want  too  much  of  it  in  hot  weather.  Our 
bedrooms  may  be  made  fresh  and  sweet  by 
opening  them  early  in  the  morning  so  that 
the  fresh  air,  and  if  possible,  the  sunlight, 
may  reach  every  corner,  and  then  closing 
them  before  the  heat  of  the  day  comes  on, 
and  opening  again  after  the  sun  is  low.  I 
like  east  windows  in  a  bedroom,  so  they 
may  have  the  morning  sun.  "When  airing 
the  bedroom,  do  not  forget  to  open  the 
door  of  the  closet,  so  that  inay  be  fresh- 
ened also. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  teach  children, 
boys  as  well  as  girls,  when  they  are  old 
enough  to  have  a  room  of  their  own,  is 
to  set  a  chair  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
turn  the  bed-clothes  down  over  it  and 
open  all  the  windows  as  soon  as  they  are 
ready  to  leave  their  room  in  the  morning, 
unless  a  storm  forbids  it.  Children  should 
also  be  taught  to  empty  their  wash-bowls, 
wipe  them  and  set  the  pitcher  in  the  bowl 
as  soon  as  they  are  through  using  them. 
Boys  as  well  as  girls  should  learn  to  make 
their  beds.  It  will  often  prove  a  very  con- 
venient accomplishment  in  after  years. 

A  good,  woven-wire  spring  with  a  hair 
mattress  makes  an  ideal  bed,  and  will  do 
much  toward  wooing  "tired  nature's  sweet 
restorer."  The  springs  will  sometimes 
black  the  mattress,  but  slips  made  of 
muslin  will  protect  the  mattress  from  this 
and  also  from  dust.  An  old,  thin  quilt 
laid  over  the  mattress  under  the  sheet  will 
protect  it  from  the  exhalations  of  the  body, 
and  can  be  easily  washed. 


NOVELTIES. 

Having  been  asked  to  give  a  suitable 
pattern  or  suggestion  for  aprons  for  young 
girls,  I  think  the  illustrations  will  meet 
the  demand.  Now,  while  aprons  are  not 
worn  nearly  as  much  as  formerly,  yet 
they  are  worn,  but  are  made  more  of  fig- 
ured China  silk  in  very  light 
colors,  trimmed  with  ribbon,  lace" 
or  velvet.  They  serve  to  protect 
the  dress  and  make  a  pretty  ac- 
cessory to  the  toilet. 

It  is  often  late  in  the  season 
before  one  gets  an  idea  of  a  pretty 
way  to  make  up  dresses  of  thin 
material.  No.  1  will  do  nicely 
for  grenadine  or  China  silk,  with 
lace  as  trimming,  while  No.  2 
will  do  for  wash  dresses,  making 
the  yoke  of  white  tucking  or  em  - 
broidery  and  the  collar  of  the 
same,  while  the  sleeves  and  rest 
of  the  waist  can  be  of  the  mate- 
rial. This  looks  well  with  a  per- 
fectly straight,  full  skirt  with  an 
eight-inch  hem,  while  it  lauuders 
better  than  a  gored  skirt. 

There  is  so  much  cool  weather 
during  summer,  that  a  cape  is  a 
very  convenient  garment  to  pos- 
sess. While  the  store  prices  are 
quite  high  for  them,  one  can  be  made  at 
home  for  much  less.  Our  model  is  trimmed 
with  rows  of  wool  braid  headed  with  a 
small,  satin  piping,  a  shoulder  ruffle,  with 
another  on  top  of  it  of  Escurial  lace,  a 
heavier  lace  than  that  used  for 
dresses.  A  storm-collar  will  be 
found  a  great  protection  against 
wind. 

Edging  made  of  feather-edged 
braid  and  lace  braid  combined  comes 
in  useful  for  many  things,  and  the 
long  summer  days  are  just  the  time 
to  prepare  something  of  the  kind  for 
replenishing  the  underlinen  later  on 
in  the  year,  but  do  not  forget  to 
spend  part  of  the  time  in  a  comfor- 
table hammock  and  store  up  strength 
for  the  part  of  the  year  when  more 
severe  work  must  be  done.  Ham- 
mocks come  in  prices  from  one  to 
three  dollars,  the  latter  priced  hav- 
ing the  valance  at  the  sides  and  a 
comfortably  cushioned  head-piece. 
Two  good  places  should  be  provided 
for  it — one  under  the  trees  and  one 
under  shelter — and  no  one  need  be 
ashamed  to  be  caught  resting  in  one 
some  portion  of  every  day. 

L.  ~L.  C. 


to  do  it,  for  it  can  be  handed  down  to  the 
next  generation.  It  can  be  cleaned  nicely. 
If  you  have  not  any  of  the  gilt  braid  or 
tinsel,  it  would  pay  you  to  buy  it.  It  is 
not  expensive,  and  adds  very  much  to  the 
richness  of  the  drapery. 
Another  way  of  making  a  silken  drapery 


Dress  of  Grenadine  or  China  Silk. 

Blankets  need  not  be  washed  oftener 
than  once  a  year,  if  always  protected  from 
contact  with  the  body,  but  they  should  be 
put  out  in  the  sun  and  air  for  an  hour  or 
two,  once  a  week. 

The  slats  and  under  parts  of  the  bed- 
stead should  be  dusted  and  carefully  ex- 
amined every  week,  lest  some  nocturnal 
visitors  appear.  If,  despite  all  your  care, 
these  pests  make  their  appearance,  as  they 
sometimes  will  even  in  the  best-regulated 
families,  only  untiring  vigilance  will  rid 
you  of  them.  A  varnish-brush  and  a  dish 
of  gasolene  are  valuable  aids  in  the  war- 
fare, which  should  never  cease  for  a  day 
until  the  last  trace  of  them  has  vanished. 

Soiled  clothing  ought  not  to  be  left 
either  in  the  bedroom  or  adjoining  closet. 
Keep  the  soiled-clothes  hamper  either  in 
the  attic  or  wood-shed,  and  see  that  every 
article  is  dry  before  being  put  into  it.. 

Maida  McL. 


Apron  for  Young  Girl. 

Bedrooms  and  Beds.— One  great  im- 
provement that  has  taken  place  in  the 
plans  of  houses  in  the  last  twenty  years  is 
iii  regard  to  bedrooms.  Instead  of  the 
1 1  Ltle  rooms  just  large  enough  for  the  bed, 
w  ash -standi  allQ  possibly  two  chairs,  we 
now  have  large,  airy  rooms  in  which  the 
bed  can  set  without  being  crowded  into  a 
corner.  < 

While  sunlight  is  a  good  thing,  we  don't 


A  NEW  CURE  FOR  ASTHMA. 

Medical  science  at  last  reportsa  positive  cure 
for  Asthma  in  the  Kola  plant,  found  on  the 
Congo  river,  West  Africa.  So  great  is  their 
I  faith  in  its  wonderful  curative  powers,  the 
Kola  Importing  Co.,  1164  Broadway,  New  York, 
are  sendinsr  out  large  trial  cases  of  the  Kola 
Compound  "free  to  all  sufferers  from  asthma. 
Send  vour  name  and  address  on  postal  card, 
and  they  will  send  you  a  trial  case  by  mail  free. 

FAMOUS  POETS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  most  famous  poets  of  the  world  are 
those  whose  works  endure  from  century  to 
century,  and  even  for  all  time.  Their  writings 
deal  with  the  various  phases  of  human  ex- 
perience from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  We 
offer  you  free,  on  page  ISof  this  paper,  a  book 
of  over  400  poems  and  illustrations,  which 
contains  the  very  best  things  written  by  the 
famous  poets  of  the  world.  Read  the  adver- 
tisement on  page  18. 


BEAUTIFULDRAPERIESAND  PORTIERES 
MADE  OF  SILK  RAGS. 

One  of  the  most  oriental  and  ar- 
tistic draperies  that  I  have  seen  re- 
cently was  made  from  old  silk  rags 
and  ribbon,  which  had  been  taken  to 
the  weaver  in  the  neighborhood  and 
woven  into  a  thing  of  beauty.  This 
has  started  a  number  of  housekeep- 
ers to  saving  up  their  silk  scraps, 
and  where  there  are  several  little 
girls  in  a  family  they  are  apt  to 
have  a  quantity  of  pretty  ribbons.  No 
matter  how  soiled  or  faded,  they  may  be, 
this  can  be  remedied  by  washing  them 
and  using  Diamond  dyes.   The  manner  of 
cutting  and  sewing  is  simple,  but  the 
weaver's  laws  are  imperative  as  regards 
putting  the  strips  together  smoothly  and 
sewing  them  strong.   It  takes  one  pound 
of  silk  for  every  square  yard  of  portiere. 
The  way  to  cut  the  strips  and  sew  them 
;  together  is  exactly  the  same  as  our  grand- 
i  mother  sewed  their  strips  for  rag  carpets. 
Cut  about  one  third  of  an  inch  wide,  lay 
the  end  of  one  piece  flat  on  the  other,  lap- 
ping half  an  inch,  and  sew  all  around  the 
j  four  sides  with  a  firm  stitch.   As  you  sew 
;  the  velvet,  satin  or  brocade,  put  the  right 
side  out  always.   The  smaller  and  shorter 
the  pieces  the  greater  the  variety  in  the 
j  portiere,  and  the  more  beautiful  it  will  be. 
j  After  you  get  three  or  four  yards  sewed 
j  together,  commence  to  wind  into  a  ball, 
\  and  make  it  as  large  as  you  wish  without 
being  bulky.    Black  silk  and  velvet  work 
j  in  beautifully,  China  silk,  brocade,  in  fact, 
any  kind  or  color  will  answer;  nothing  is 
too  old  or  faded  to  be  utilized. 

The  one  I  fancied  so  much  had  a  border, 
that  looked  gorgeous,  at  the  top  about  ten 
inches  wide.  It  was  a  bright  yellow,  with 
tinsel  running  all  through  it.  Its  owner 
had  a  great  deal  of  gilt  braid,  former  trim- 
mings on  a  dress,  and  she  sewed  a  strip  of 
this  every  few  yards  in  her  ball  of  yellow 
for  the  border.  A  black  border  with  tinsel 
is  very  ric> .  also.  "A  thing  of  beauty  is  a 
joy  forever,"  and  I  assure  you  a  drapery  of 
this  kind  would  pay  you,  even  if  it  was 
tedious  work,  and  took  you  a  great  while 


Light  Cape. 

is  to  prepare  your  balls  of  silk  in  the  same 
way,  only  cut  the  strips  much  narrower; 
then  get  two  large,  wooden  needles  and 
knit  just  as  you  do  any  ordinary  knitting, 
like  suspenders  used  to  be  knit  of  yarn. 
This  is  not  so  pretty  or  oriental  looking  as 
the  woven  ones.  - 

One  thing  that  I  must  dwell  upon  is  to 
consider  the*  colors  to  be  used  together. 
Good  taste  can  here  be  shown,  as  harmony 
is  necessary  to  bring  out  the  artistic 
effects.  Electric  blue  and  olive,  delicate 
pinks,  deep  reds  and  greens  are  pretty  if 
placed  properly ;  but  do  not  kill  one  color 
by  not  considering  it. 

This  work  is  very  fascinating  after  get- 
ting the  pretty  silk  scraps  together  and 
beginning  to  cut  and  sew  them ;  it  is  like 
piecing  a  quilt.  One  could  not  buy  a  por- 
tiere, without  expending  quite  a  sum  of 
money,  as  beautiful  as  this  will  be  by  fol- 
lowing my  simple  directions,  and  it  will 
cost  very  little. 

As  I  said  before,  it  will  take  one  pound 
of  silk  for  every  square  yard  of  portiere. 
The  size  of  the  curtains  depends  upon  the. 
doors  or  windows,  of  course. 

Sara  H.  Henton. 


BROWN,  NOT  SMITH. 

Mrs.  Smith  sent  her  young  son  to  an  art 
store  recently,  with  a  note  to  the  lady 
clerk  in  charge  of  a  certain  department. 
Upon  reading  the  note,  the  lady  said  to 
the  boy; 

"Are  you  Captain  Smith's  son?" 

The  boy  hesitated  a  moment,  for  his 
father's  having  been  in  the  army  w  as  a 
matter  of  history  to  him;  then  he  said: 

"Yes,  I  am." 

The  lady  in  the  store  said : 

"I  used  to  know  your  mother  very  well, 
and  1  should  know  you  were  her  son, 
anywhere;  there  is  such  a  strong  a  resem- 
blance to  her.  Tell  your  mother  to  call  in 
and  see  me  when  she  can,"  giving  her 
name. 

A  week  or  so  after,  Mrs.  Smith,  though 
not  recalling  the  name  as  among  her 
friends,  went  into  the  store  and  said: 

"Do  you  know  me?  I  do  not  seem  to 
recognize  you." 

The  lady  replied: 

"You  are  not  the  one.  As  soon  as  your 
son  left  the  store  I  remembered  that  it  was 
a  Mrs.  Captain  ^rown  that  I  knew,  and 
not  Mrs.  Captain  Smith." 

Mary  Joslyn  Smith. 


A  UNIQUE  HANGING-BASKET. 

Nothing  in  its  line  can  exceed  in  beauty 
or  attractiveness  a  sponge  basket. 

Procure  a  large,  coarse  sponge,  wet  it 
thoroughly  with  warm,  soft  water,  then 
press  it  gently  to  expel  the  greater  part  of 
the  water.  Into  the  damp  openings  of  the 
sponge  push  seeds  of  millet,  barley,  grass, 
oats,  rice,  red  and  white  clover.  It* is  now 
ready  to  be  hung  up  in  a  sunny  window; 
and  if  kept  moist,  tiny  shoots  will  soon 
begin  to  appear.  A  beautiful  fringe  will 
cover  this  basket  on  all  sides  and  fall  down 
in  an  exceedingly  rustic  and  fascinating 
manner.  It  will  remain  green  and  beau- 
tiful for  a  long  timiej  and  although  it  may 
not  be  "a  joy  forever,"  it  will  certainly  be 
"a  thing  of  beauty." 

Ella  Bartlett  Simmons. 


You  Can  Break  Up  a  Bad  Cold  by  the  time- 
ly use  of  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant,  an  old 
and  popular  medicine  for  Sore  Lungs  and 
Throats,  and  the  best  of  all  Cough  remedies. 


June  15,  1894. 
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A  FEW  SIMPLE  RULES  FOR  VISITORS.  ' 

Do  you  intend  to  visit  any  of  your 
friends  this  summer?  If  so,  here  are  a  few 
rules  which  will  make  you  a  welcome 
guest  and  cause  earnest  solicitations  for 
your  speedy  return,  if  you  will  only 
strictly  follow  them. 

Be  sure  not  to  take  any  overshoes  with 
you,  and  make  as  many  excursions  through 
the  dewy  grass  as  possible,  each  time  bor- 
rowing your  hostess'  rubbers.  She  will 
particularly  appreciate  any  little  attention 
like  that. 

Be  sure,  too,  not  to  take  a  night-robe 
with  you.  She  doesn't  mind  in  the  least 
loaning  you  one  of  hers;  besides,  it  will 
be  such  an  unqualified  pleasure  for  her  to 
rub  it  through  the  weekly  washing,  steam 
herself  over  the  hot  suds  and  roast  herself 
over  the  ironing-board.  It  is  perfectly' 
delightful  on  a  broiling  July  or  August 
day  to  spend  an  extra'  ten  minutes  over  a 
nice,  cool  ironing  table  and  smooth  away 
at  a  ruffled  night-dress. 

Be  sure  to  use  the  nice,  fresh  linen  towels 
that  she  hangs  on  your  rack  as  wash- 
towels.  Do  not  by  any  accident  carry 
anything  of  the  sort  with  you.  It  might 
offend  her  if  she  should  discover  that  you 
had  supplied  yourself  with  towels  or  soap. 

Don't  allow  yourself  to'  carry  down  any 
slops.  Let  your  hostess  do  everything 
like  that.  She  hasn't  much  to  do,  anyway, 
and  might  just  as  well  as  not. 

Under  no  circumstances  think  of  mak- 
ing your  bed  or  straightening  your  room. 
If  you  wish  to  use  any  books  or  papers, 
do  so,  and  don't  for  an  instant  think  of 
replacing  them  where  you  found  them. 
While  you  are  about  it,  carry  your  chair 
out  upon  the  veranda  whenever  you  desire 
and  just  leave  it  when  you  go  in  again. 
Your  hostess  will  feel  it  quite  a  privilege 
to  get  to  carry  it  back  for  you. 

Never  offer  to  assist  with  the  dish-wash- 
ing or  anything  in  that  line. 

Always   leave   your  combings  in  the 
comb  for  her  to  remove,  or  else  lay  them 
loosely  on  the  dresser,  so  that  the  wind 
may  easily  blow  them  all  over  the  room. 
If  you  want  pen  or  paper,  don't  hesitate 
,  minute  to  ask  for  it.   It  is  the  business 
f  your  hostess  to  buy  a  good  supply  and 
eep  it  in  readiness  for  her  guests.  If  the 
quality  be  poor,  say  so,  and  let  her  get 
better. 

Ask  all  the  questions  you  want  to  about 
her  private  affairs  or  concerning  her  fam- 
ily or  its  antecedents.  If  you  suspect  that 
there  are  truths  which  she  would  prefer  to 
conceal,  don't  allow  so  trifling  a  matter  as 
that  to  interfere  with  your  curiosity.  Just 
persevere  and  you  will  learn  something, 
without  doubt. 

Always  make  it  a  point  to  keep  the  fam- 
ily waiting  at  each  meal. 

Reprove  the  children  frequently.  The 
entire  family  will  thank  you  for  your 
interest. 


MONEY-MAKING  FOR  FARMERS'  WIVES. 

Third  Paper. 

The  poultry-yard  possesses  great  possi- 
bilities as  a  money-maker,  which  on  many 
farms  is  overlooked.  But  when  I  say  that 
I  know  one  woman,  who  with  the  assis- 
tance of  her  ten-year-old  daughter  and  a 
hired  girl  fifteen  years  old,  not  only  did 
the  work  for  a  family  of  seven,  cared  for 
the  milk  and  made  butter  from  ten  cows 
and  tended  the  family  garden,  but  in  addi- 
tion to  all  this  cleared  almost  two  hundred 
dollars  on  her  poultry,  you  may  begin  to 
see  that  there  is  money  in  it.  As  this 
woman  lived  many  miles  from  town,  and 
had  to  sell  her  eggs  to  a  huckster  and  her 
poultry  to  shippers  in  the  fall  or  winter, 
she  was  not  able  to  realize  nearly  so  much 
from  her  work  as  she  might  have  done  had 
she  lived  near  a  market. 

Regular  customers  are  as  valuable  in 
disposing  of  poultry  and  eggs  as  any  other 
farm  product;  and  the  wise  woman  who 
would  make  all  possible  from  her  fowls, 
will  secure  enough  regular  customers  to 
take  all  the  eggs  she  has  for  sale,  and  if 
guaranteed  perfectly  fresh  and  first-class, 
she  can  always  command  one,  two  or  three 
cents  more  on  the  dozen  than  her  cus- 
tomers would  pay  in  the  stores,  and  run 
their  chances  of  getting  fresh  eggs,  which 
will  mean  from  two  to  four  cents  more  per 
dozen  than  she  herself  would  get  in  the 
stores,  although  it  is  sometimes  possible 
to  find  a  grocer  who  will  pay  one  cent  in 
advance  of  market  prices  if  eggs  are  guar- 
anteed fresh,  but  usually  he  will  only  take 
a  limited  number  per  week. 


turkeys  alone,  and  yet  not  interfere  with 
her  house  work. 

Many  women  make  a  success  of  raising 
fancy  poultry.  One  should  begin  this 
business  cautiously  and  work  into  it  by 


Apron  for  Young  Girl. 
degrees,  although  I  know  from  personal 
experience  that  it  may  be  made  quite  prof- 
itable. Whether  one  advertises  eggs  and 
fowls  for  sale  or  not,  a  placard  put  up  at 
the  grocer's  in  town  and  another  at  the 


Hammock. 


Wash-dress. 


Adhere  strictly  to  these  principles,  and 
your  visit  will  be  a  howling  success — to 
you,  perhaps.  At  least,  I  once  had  a  vis- 
itor who  followed  this  plan,  and  I  think 
she  enjoyed  it  immensely,  if  I  didn't. 

Julia  A.  Ridley. 


Famous  Poets  of  the  World.  See  our 
great  offer  ou  page  18  of  this  issue. 


When  selling  eggs  to  private  families— 
or  anywhere  else,  for  that  matter— they 
should  be  perfectly  clean,  and  those  for 
each  customer  in  separate  baskets  or  paper 
bags.  If  possible,  have  all  in  one  package 
white-shelled,  all  in  another  dark-shelled, 
etc.,  and  if  a  customer  expresses  a  prefer- 
ence for  either,  be  sure  to  remember  it. 
Remember  also  that  neatness  and  atten- 
tion to  details  are  as  essential  to  success  as 
is  a  pleasant,  courteous  manner. 

Many  spring  chickens— either  alive  or 
dressed,  as  trade  demands— may  be  sold  to 
hotels,  restaurants, 
boarding-houses  and 
private  families  at 
quite  an  advance  qyer 
the  price  paid  by  gro- 
cerymen. 

From  the  middle  of 
the  summer  on  until 
spring  chickens  come 
again,  old  hens,  if  in 
good  condition,  may  be 
sold  to  advantage  to 
private  customers,that 
otherwise  could  not  be 
sold  at  all. 

If  one  dresses  many 
chickens,  all  feathers 
should  be  saved,  care- 
fully dried,  and  if 
mentioned  to  one's 
friends  or  regular  cus- 
tomers in  town,  may 
be  sold  for  cushions, 
etc.,  for  one  fourth  to 
one  half  what  duck 
or  geese  feathers  are 
worth. 

Turkeys,  ducks  and 
geese  may  also  be  made 
as  profitable  as  chick- 
ens. Indeed,  if  one  is 
not  near  a  market,  but 
sells  to  shippers,  these 
— especially  the  former 
— will  yield  a  fine  profit,  and  should  always 
be  included  with  one's  money-makers. 

To  make  a  success  of  poultry  raising, 
one  must  begin  on  not  too  large  a  scale  and 
work  up  as  experience  teaches,  and  should 
thoroughly  post  themselves  in  the  busi- 
ness by  reading  books  and  papers  on  the 
subject.  After  one  or  two  years'  experi- 
ence, almost  any  woman  might  reasonably 
expect  to  clear  one  hundred  dollars  from 


gate,  announcing  the  sale  of  eggs  and  fowls 
and  prices,  will  bring  many  customers, 
and  as  it  is  far  less  trouble  and  expense  to 
sell  at  home  than  to  ship,  one  can  sell 
cheaper  and  yet  make  a  good  profit  by  this 
means. 

However,  whether  one  aspires  to  be 
known  as  a  fancier  or  not,  I  would  urge 
upon  all  who  raise  turkeys,  ducks  and 
geese,  not  to  stop  short  of  thoroughbred 
fowls,  for  while  the  first  cost  of  them  is 
greater  than  of  scrub  stock,  they  are  just 
as  hardy;  consequently,  as  easily  raised, 
require  no  more  time  to  care  for  them,  eat 
no  more  food,  but  do  yield  almost  twice 
the  profit.  If  one  so  desires,  the  best  of 
the  flock  each  season  may  be  sold  for 
breeding  stock  for  at  least  three  times  the 
market  price,  and  many  eggs  may  be  sold 
each  spring  for  setting,  and  require  no 
more  care  than  the  market  fowls  or  the 
scrub  fowls  that  could  only  be  sold  on  the 
market. 

Clara  Sensibaugh  Everts. 


The  Genuine 

De  Long  patent 

Hook  and  Eye  has 
on  the  face  and 
back  of  every  card 
the  words  : 

See  that 

hump? 
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Richardson 

&  De  Long  Bros. 

Philadelphia. 


TkGreatHealthDrink 

Safe,  sure  and  reliable.  Always  on 
time.  A  pleasure  and  a  delight.  Com- 
fortable, enjoyable. 

HIRES' 

Root  beer 

A  25c.  pkg.  makes  5  gallons.  Sold  everywhere. 

Send  2c.  stamp  for  beautiful  picture  cards  and  book. 

The  Chas.  E.  Hires  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


CHRISTY  BREAD  KNIFE 


Can  You  Afford  i 

to  Work  for 
$3,000  a  year? 

If  so.  Address  Christy  Knife 
Co.,  Fremont,  O.,  Box  12 
and  obtain  employment  as 


Sixty 
Dollars 
per  week. 

Our  book  entitled 
"A  FORTUNE  IN 
A  YEAR,"  tells  all 
about  it.  Sent  free 
on  request. 


New  BECKER  WASHER, 

A  Fair  Trial  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  its  superiority  over  all 
other  "Washing  Machines.  Thousands 
in  use.      AGENTS  WANTED. 

Circulars  Free.   Made  by 
N.  C.  BAUCHMAN*  York.  Pa. 


MOTHERS  SEE  HERE. 

I  will  Cure  your  Girl  or  Boy  of  Bed-wetting 

m  two  weeks.    Send  me  $1.00  for  the  medicine 
or  Prescription,  either  one.    Particulars  free. 
DR.  S.  C.  CLARK,  15  Court  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass. 


mmmt 


liJG  State  Street,  Chicago. 


Without  the  use 
of  the  knife  and 
e  or  no  pain,  by 
PINGKEE, 

BOOK  FREE. 


GOLD!  DIAMOND!  PEARL1 

IRIUNTGS  FEEE  i  I 

Girls,  do  you  want  one?  If  so,  send 
us  your  address  and  take  your 
choice,  it  don't  cost  you  a  cent. 
Will  you  agree  to  do  a  few  hours 
work  showing  our  new  goods  to 
your  friends  Y  That  is  all  we  ask. 
State  which  ring  you  want.  All 
solid  gold.  No.  1,  set  with  genuine 
diamond ;  No.  2,with  genuine  pearl ; 
No.  S,  richly  engraved  band  ring.  Send  NOW,  we  want 
one  girl  in  each  neighborhood.  We  gave  away  over 
15  000  rings  in  past  two  years.  State  size.  Address 
9o  M.  ASSOCIATION,  869  Dearborn  St.  Chle.go.Ill. 


^■i.,n,.rffliiiiiiiiiii.M.mii.iiiiii.ii»iiw»^ 


It  Can  Clean 
the  World 

It  it  IS 


given 
a  chance. 


Gold  Dust 

WASHING  POWDER 

Cleans  everything  to  which  it  is  applied.  Cleans  it  | 
quickly,  cleans  it  easily,  cleans  it  cheaply.  Apply  it  to  = 
everyday  use  and  see  for  yourself.  Sold  by  grocers  ~ 
everywhere.    Price  25c.  per  4  lb.  package.  Made  only  by  2 

The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Company, 

Chicago,       St.  Louis,       New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia. 
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WHAT  SHE  THINKS  OF  THE  DRUMMERS. 

First  in  the  crowded  ear  is  he  to  offer, 
This  traveling  man,  unhonored  and  unsung, 

The  seat  he  paid  for,  to  some  woman  young, 
Or  old  and  wrinkled.   He  is  first  to  proffer 

Something,  a  trifle,  from  his  samples  maybe, 
To  please  the  fancy  of  the  crying  baby. 

He  lifts  the  window  and  he  drops  the  curtain 
For  unaccustomed  hands.   He  lends  his  case 

To  make  a  bolster  for  a  child,  not  certain 
But  its  mama  will  frown  him  in  the  face; 

So  anxiously  some  women  seek  for  danger 
In  every  courteous  act  of  every  stranger. 

Well  versed  is  he  in  all  those  ways  conducive 
To  comfort  where  least  comfort  can  be 
found. 

His  little  deeds  of  though tfulness  abound; 

He  turns  the  seat  unasked,  yet  unobtrusive; 
Glad  to  please  you,  or  have  you  please  him, 

Yet  takes  it  very  calmly  if  you  freeze  him. 

He  smooths  the  Jove-like  frown  of  the  official 
By  paying  the  fare  of  one  who  cannot  pay. 

True  modesty  he  knows  from  artificial; 
Will  flirt,  of  course,  if  you're  inclined  that 

■way; 

And,  if  you  are,  be  sure  he  detects  you ; 
And,  if  you  are  not,  be  sure  he  respects  you. 

The  sorrows  of  the  moving  world  distress  him  ; 

He  never  fails  to  lend  what  aid  he  can. 
A  thousand  hearts  to-day  have  cause  to  bless 
him — 

This    much-abused,    misused  commercial 
man. 

1  do  not  strive  to  cast  a  halo  'round  him, 
But  speak  of  him  precisely  as  I've  found 
him. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


or  washing  dishes.   And  how  convenient  j 
to  have  the  work-table  in  such  proximity  i 
to  the  shelves.   What  a  step-saving  con- 
trivance.  And  so  easily  put  out  of  the 
way  when  not  in  use. 

The  whole  may  be  painted  or  stained  to 
suit  the  other  belongings  of  the  kitchen, 
so  that  it  will  not  only  be  useful, but  orna- 
mental.        Ella  Bartlett  Simmons. 


A  "ROUND-UP  "  WORK-TABLE. 

While  visiting  Aunt  Mary, 
"the  boys"  came  in  from 
a  round-up,  bringing 
their  Mexican  cook  with 
them.  This  Mexican  pre- 
sented "Mrs."  with  the 
work-table  used  on  the  trip.  He  claimed 
not  only  to  have  made  the  article,  but  that 
the  idea  was  original  with  him,  growing 
out  of  the  necessities  of  these  round-up 
parties. 

A  round-up  is  the  gathering  in  of  all  the 
range  cattle.  A  large  party  of  "cowboys" 
unite  in  "rounding-up"  or  driving  the 
cattle  in  to  certain  points.  This  takes  sev- 
eral days  or  weeks,  and  they  must  carry 
provisions  sufficient  for  the  time  they  will 
be  out.  Strong,  heavy  boxes  with  hinged 
lids  are  used  for  conveying  the  more 
bulky  articles,  while  the  lighter  ones  are 
carried  in  the  "table." 

This  commodious  article  was  a  table, 
covered  box  and  set  of  shelves  combined 
in  one.  The  bottom  of  the  box  was  three 
feet  long  and  twenty  inches  broad,  a  trifle 
more  than  a  yard  in  height,  but  only  six 
inches  broad  at  the  top.  The  lowest  shelf 
was  the  bottom  of  the  box,  the  remaining 
four  shelves  being_  eleven,  nine,  seven, 
five  and  three  inches  apart,  gradually  de- 
creasing in  width  to  the  six-inch  board  on 
top,  as  seen  in  the  illustration.  Each  shelf 
had  a  little  railing  in  front,  to  keep  things 
in  place.  The  boards  at  the  back  ran  hor- 
izontally; thus  the  cracks  were  hidden  by 
the  shelves.  Cleatsscrewedtothe  sides  held 
the  shelves  in  place.  Upon  each  corner  of 
the  bottom  of  the  box  a  strong  leg  was  at- 
tached so  it  could  be  made  to  stand  up 
while  at  camp.  These' are  fastened  on 
with  hinges,  enabling  them  to  be  shut  up 
during  the  march.  That  which  was  the 
cover  of  the  box  during  travel  became  the 
table  when  stopping.   It  is  fastened  below 


Round-up  Work-table— Closed. 

with  hinges  and  hooks  above  upon  the 
upper  board  of  the  box.  To  the  two  upper 
corners  are  attached  hinged  legs,  that  are 
let  down  when  the  cover  becomes  a  table. 
And  to  crown  all,  oil-cloth  was  neatly  fitted 
to  the  lower  shelf  and  fitted  over  the  table. 

Now  tell  me,  sisters  mine,  would  not  a 
box  of  that  kind  be  a  great  convenience  to 
us  housekeepers,  who  have  pantry  and 
kitchen  in  the  one  room?  Think  how 
many  things  could  be  put  in  those  shelves, 
to  be  handy  when  we  are  cooking,  baking 


FOLK-LORE  OF  SOUTHERN  GERMANY. 

Among  the  things  one  hears  in  southern 
Germany,  nothing  is  stranger  than  folk- 
lore, or  volkslehres,  as  they  call  it. 

Evening  after  eveningaround  the  hearth- 
stones they  repeat  the  stories  of  Schwin- 
derhannes.  While  Santa  Claus  is  the  good 
spirit  of  Germany,  Schwinderhannes 
seems  to  be  the  evil  genius.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  a  robber  chief  in  Hoch-wold, 
which  is  a  wooded  mountain  range  on  the 
left  of  the  Rhine  and  right  bank  of  the 
Moselle.  As  the  story  goes,  he  had  great 
numbers  in  his  employ,  who  lived  upon 
what  they  took  from  travelers.  The  Jews 
were  the  ones  most  oppressed  by  this  dire 
robber,  and  many  a  boy  crept  off  to  bed 
with  hair  almost  on  end,  after  listening  to 
his  grandfather's  tales  of  those  times. 

In  Patchen,  a  little,  home-like  town,  the 
people  delight  in  repeating  the  story  of 
Frederick  the  Great  and  the  two  old 
soldiers. 

They  say  that  years  after  the  Austrian 
wars,  two  soldiers  who  had  grown  old 
went  to  Frederick  the  Great  and  told  him 
they  did  not  know  what  to  do,  as  they  had 
no  means  of  support  and  were  discour- 
aged. The  king  had  been  warned  that  in 
a  certain  village  the  inhabitants  were  very 
disorderly,  and  he  mistrusted  these  men 
might  belong  to  that  same  class.  The  king 
told  them  of  that  town  and  said  to  them : 

"One  of  you  may  be  the  judge  and  the 
other  the  sheriff.  t  Now  go  and  reform  that 
place." 

They  had  quite  a  long  journey  to  reach 
the  place,  and  as  they  traveled  they  began 
to  discuss  the  duties  of  their  appointments. 
The  one  who 
had  the  office  of 
j  u  d  g  e  said  to 
the  other: 

"Can  you 
read?" 

"No,"  said  the 
sheriff.  "Can 
you  write?" 

"No,"  said  the 
judge. 

So  they  agreed 
that  when  the 
judge  should 
sentence  any 
one  to  be  pun- 
ished, he  should 
send  word  by  a 
messenger  how 
many  strokes 
should  be  given  with 
After  a  time,  Frederick  the  Great  thought 
he  would  go  and  see  how  successful  the 
two  men  were  in  reforming  the  town.  He 
went  incognito. 

It  was  a  cold  winter  day  and  very  icy. 
He  found  the  place  orderly,  and  congrat- 
ulated himself  upon  the  appointment  of 
the  two  old  soldiers.  As  he  was  amusing 
himself  by  looking  into  the  shop  windows, 
for  no  one  knew  him,  suddenly  his  foot 
slipped,  and  he  fell  against  a  large  window 
and  broke  it.  A  crowd  gathered  about 
him,  brought  him  before  the  judge  and 
accused  him  of  being  drunk.  The  king 
kept  still,  and  he  was  soon  sentenced  to 
be  strapped  with  twenty-five  blows,  and 
so  was  taken  to  the  sheriff.  When  Fred- 
erick the  Great  felt  the  sting  of  the  first 
blow,  he  called  out: 

"Stop !   I  am  your  king." 

The  king  did  not  know  that  neither  sol- 
dier could  read,  and  he  took  out  papers 
from  his  pocket  to  prove  that  he  was 
really  the  king;  but  it  was  all  of  no  avail. 
The  sheriff  kept  on  until  he  had  given  the 
twenty-five  blows.  Great  excitement 
-moved  the  people  when  they  found  the 
king  had  been  so  dealt  with  among  them. 
The  king,  however,  would  not  allow  the 
people  to  mete  out  any  revenge  upon  the 
judge  and  sheriff.  He  commended  them 
for  their  impartiality,  but  forbade  that 
kind  of  punishment,  saying  it  was  too 
severe  for  mortal  man. 

The  people  of  Patchen  are  to  this  day 
called  "Pilate  brothers,"  and  their  folk- 
lore tales  account  for  the  name  in  this 
way : 

A  member  of  the  Roman  emperor's 
family  was  sick,  and  had  been  sick  a  long 
time.  Before  this  time,  word  had  reached 
Rome  of  the  wonderful  miracles  of  Christ, 
and  the  emperor  sent  to  Palestine  to  bring 


Christ  to  Rome,  that  he  might  cure  that 
sick  member  of  the  royal  family.  When 
the  messengers  reached  the  Holy  Land,  it 
was  just  after  the  crucifixion,  and  they 
returned  and  told  the  emperor  the  story. 
The  emperor  was  angry  that  Pontius 
Pilate  would  consent  to  take  a  life  that 
could  perform  miraculous  healing,  and  he 
ordered  his  governorship  to  be  taken  from 
him  and  that  he  should 
be  banished  to  Gaul. 
Pilate  wandered  off 
near  Patchen,  and  lived 
and  died  there,  so  they 
say.  % 

Patchen  was  a  large 
city  then,  and  only  a 
few  years  ago  cement 
floors  were  found  under 
two  feet  of  earth,  and 
occasionally  coin  is 
picked  up  which  has 
become  green  from  lying  in  the  soil  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Mary  Joslyn  Smith. 


and  from  its  brass  hooks  depended  the 
pretty  paintings  in  their  artistic  frames. 

The  floor  was  covered  with  a  pretty  light 
green  and  cream  carpet  in  arabesque 
designs,  and  light  pink-tinted  rugs  were 
thrown  about  upon  the  floor. 

The  hideous  bed  was  now  a  thing  of 
beauty,  for  over  its  glaring  yellow  ugli- 
ness she  had  spread  a  coat  of  pale  green 


WHAT  MARY  DID. 

Mary  is  the  most  ingenious  girl,  always 
devising  new  and  planning  pretty  things. 
She  has  been  at  work  all  winter  on  what 
we  called  "the  mystery,"  for  if  it  wasn't  a 
mystery  I  never  heard  of  one.  Her  door 
was  always  locked  when  I  went  to  it,  and 
there  was  always  a  deliberate  pause  before 
she  opened  it  and  a  most  tantalizing  air  of 
secrecy  pervading  the  apartment.  Well, 
this  spring,  since  house-cleaning  season  is 
over,  the  great  mystery  stands  revealed, 


"Round-up"  Work-table. 
a  leathern  strap,   and  you  never  could 


never  could  guess  how  pretty 
it  is.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  transforma- 
tion, and  the  thing  transformed  was  a  bed- 
room. 

"How  did  you  ever  happen  to  think  of 
it,  Mary?"  I  asked,  as  I  stood  in  the  center 
of  its  white,  pale  green  and  golden  beauty 
and  gazed  at  the  esthetic  thing. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  she  answered, 
laughing.   "Inspired,  I  guess." 

And  she  certainly  must  have  been  to 
produce  so  lovely  a  creation. 

I  remembered  that  room  as  one  of  the 
ugliest  in  the  whole  house.  There  was  a 
faded  rag  carpet  upon  the  floor,  an  old- 
fashioned  bed — not  a  four-poster,  but 
old-fashioned  and  painted  a  horribly  ugly 
shade  of  yellow,  with  dashes  of  brown  and 
red.  It  was  ugly  enough  to  have  given 
one  the  nightmare  by  simply  sleeping  on 
it.  I  remembered  the  bare,  whitewashed 
walls,  and  the  windows,  where  faded  terra- 
cotta shades  received  the  hot  rays  of  the 
morning  sun.  No  wonder  that  she  tried 
td  keep  her  plan  a  secret,  so  that  its  com- 
plete beauty  might  sufficiently  surprise 
us.   We  were  overwhelmed. 

In  the  first  place,  Mary  carves  beauti- 
fully. .She  had  been  busy  all  winter  carv- 
ing frames  and  painting  pictures  in 
delicate  water-colors,  to  ornament  the 
walls.  At  house-cleaning  time  she  had 
begged  the  privilege  of  doing  that  one 
room  by  herself,  and  at  last  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  reluctant  consent  of  her  fam- 
ily. She  made  several  puzzling  trips  to 
town,  coming  back  one  day  with  some 
rolls  of  paper  and  a  professional  paper- 
hanger.  The  walls  were  covered  with  a 
heavy  ingrain  in  palest  green,  while 
around  the  top  ran  a  deep  border  of  apple 
sprays,  tied  here  and  there  with  red  bow- 
knots.  At  the  edge  of  the  border  was 
placed  a  dainty  white  and  gold  molding, 


Braid  Lace. 

enamel,  and  traced  in  gold  some  tasteful 
designs.  Over  its  low  head-board  she  had 
constructed  a  canopy  of  palest  green  mull, 
lined  with  white  and  caught  at  the  top 
with  a  huge  rosette.  A  pretty  lace  counter- 
pane and  lace-covered  pillows  finished 
that. 

The  chairs,  too,  which  had  been  mon- 
strosities in  color,  were  lovely  in  delicate 
green  and  gold,  and  a  rocking-chair  that 
stood  invitingly  by  the  low  bookcase  was 
cushioned  in  the  daintiest  of  cretonnes. 
A  pretty  little  white  willow'  sewing-chair 
was  drawn  up  by  the  work-basket,  and  an 
old-fashioned  stand  had  been  painted  the 
dominating  tint,  covered  with  a  fresh, 
white  linen  scarf  outlined  in  green  wash 
silk,  and  did  duty  as  a  wash-stand. 

Light  tan  shades  were  at  the  windows, 
and  these  were  covered  with  a  graceful  fall 
of  lace  curtains,  which  certainly  could  not 
have  cost  more  than  §2.50,  and  the  volum- 
inous folds  were  festooned  and  draped  in  a 
bewilderingly  pretty  manner. 

Well,  it  was  perfect.  Everybody  said  so, 
and  you  would,  too,  if  you  had  seen  it. 

.      Margaret  M.  Moore. 


HIBISCUS. 

There  are  several  classes  coming  under 
this  head  and  general  name  of  hibiscus, 
some  of  them  annuals  and  others  peren- 
nials. The  variety  we  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  is  the  sort  known  as  "Crimson 
Eye:"  It  is  decidedly  distinct  from  any 
other  variety  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
and  while  it  comes  true  from  seed  and  will 
bloom  the  first  year  if  seed  is  started  in 
the  house,  we  prefer  to  use  the  strong 
plants  from  the  florist.  The  plant  is  a 
robust  grower,  and  will  bloom  from  early 
summer  throughout  the  season.  The 
flowers  are  large,  often  six  inches  or  more 
in  diameter,  of  pure  white  with  a  large 
spot  of  deep  crimson  in  the  center  of  each 
flower.  It  is  a  most  profuse  bloomer,  a 
moderate-sized  plant,  bearing  hundreds  of 
flowers  during  the  season. 


RECIPE  FOR  KEEPING  THE  HAIR  IN  CURL. 

Our  hair-dresser,  a  colored  woman,  who 
makes  it  her  profession  and  is  very  accom- 
plished in  the  art  of  manipulating  and 
shampooing  the  hair,  says  that  she  has 
abandoned  all  other  soaps  and  uses  the 
Ivory  soap  alone;  that  she  has  found  by 
experience  that  it  is  the  best.  She  makes 
a  lather,  then  shampoos  the  head,  dries 
quickly  after  rinsing  in  tepid  water.  If 
she  wishes  to  dress  the  hair  for  an  evening 
party  or  to  go  out,  she  says  the  soap  makes 
the  hair  stay  in  curl  better  and  gives  it  a 
fluffy,  soft  appearance  that  all  other  appli- 
ances she  has  used  heretofore  have  never 
done.  Sara  H.  Henton. 


JUVENILE  PHILOSOPHY. 

Mrs.  W  had  been  invited  to  lunch  with 
her  sister  and  bring  her  small  boy.  Artie 
was  dressed  in  his  new  kilt,  and  was  very 
happy  with  the  idea  of  a  long  trolley  ride, 
and  the  good  time  at  his  aunt's.  When 
they  were  ready  to  start  it  began  to  rain 
very  hard.  Artie  looked  at  his  mother 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  said: 

"Can  God  stop  the  rain  if  he  wants  to?" 

His  mother  answered,  "Yes." 

Said  Artie,  stamping  on  the  floor: 

"Don't  God  see  me  all  ready  to  go?" 

Mary  Joslyn  Smith. 


FREE  TO  INVALID  LADIES. 

A  lady  who  suffered  for  years  with  uterine  troubles, 
displacements,  leucorrhea  and  other  irregularities, 
finally  found  a  safe  and  simple  home  treatment  that 
completely  cured  her  without  the  aid  of  medical  at- 
tendance. She  will  send  it  free  with  full  instructions 
how  to  use  it  to  any  suffering  woman  who  will  send  her 
name  and  address  to  Mrs.  D.L.Orme,  South  Bend.Ind. 


THE  ONLY  BOOK  OF  ITS  KIND. 

The  only  book  containing  400  of  the  best 
poems  and  illustrations  is  offered  you  on  page 
IS  of  this  paper.  It  is  the  most  wonderful 
premium  offer  of  the  century.  Read  the  ad- 
vertisement on  page  18. 


June  15,  1S94. 
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SUMMER  STYLES  FOR  DRESS-LATEST  NEW 
YORK  FASHION  NOTES. 

LADIUS'  BICYCLING-COSTUME. 

This  meets  all  demands  for  a  suit  that  is 
at  once  comfortable  and  safe.  The  skirt 
can  be  omitted  in  favor  of  the  trousers,  as 
many  now  prefer  the  trousers  alone  for 
cycling.  In  this  case  they  must  be  heavily 
lined  with  flannel,  as  no  skirts  can  be  worn. 

The  double  box-plaits  laid  underneath  on 
each  side  of  the  front  gore  of  the  skirt, 
gives  room  for  the  free  motion  of  the  limbs. 
Silk  is  recommended  to  line  the  skirt,  as  it 
will  not  adhere  to  the  trousers.  The  waist 
is  suitable  for  ordinary  wear,  as  well  as  for 
cycling,  tennis  or  other  outdoor  sports. 

la  duos'  bathing-suit. 

Black  Henrietta-cloth  is  here  trimmed 
with  a  looped  design  of  narrow,  yellow 
braid.  The  belt  is  fastened  with  a  gilt 
buckle,  and  a  yellow  cap  is  worn  on  the 
head.  Black  hose,  with  light  tan  shoes. 
Henrietta  is  the  latest  "fad"  in  materials 
for  bathing-suits.  It  is  light  in  weight, 
looks  as  well  wet  as  dry,  sheds  water 
easily,  does  not  cling  to  the  form,  always 
keeps  its  shape  and  wears  well.'  The  waist 
and  drawers  are  in  one,  with  the  skirt 
added.  -  It  can  be  made  high-necked  with 
long  sleeves  if  preferred,  the  pattern,  pro- 
viding for  both  styles.  To  keep  the  skirt 
under  the  water,  sew  six  small  leaden 
weights  in  the  hem  at  equal  distances. 
Swimmers  will  not  want  these,  but  even 
with  these,  it  will  not  be  found  as  heavy  as 
the  ordinary  suit  of  flannel. 

Serge,  alpaca,  China  silk  and  flannel  in 
black,  dark  blue,  white  and  tan  are  worn, 
trimmed  with  tan,  pale  blue,  red  and 
white  braid. 

gent's  outing  shirt. 

The  most  popular  summer  garment  for 
men  is  an  outing  shirt.  Various  fancy 
shirtings  are  now  shown,  as  stylish  silk 
and  wool  mixtures,  with  striped,  plaid  and 
dotted  surfaces,  cotton  cheviots,  outing 
flannel,  serge,  percale,  cambric  or  any  pre- 
ferred materia]  are  used  for  making  shirts 
of  this  kind. 

THREE  LADIES'  SLEEVE  PATTERNS. 

This  set  of  patterns  consists  of  10  pieces, 
as  follows:  For  first  pattern — upper  and 
u5RM¥  sleeve  portion  and  upper  sleeve  lin- 
ing.^ For  second  pattern — upper  and  under 
sleeve  lining  and  puff.  For  third  pattern 
—upper  and  under  sleeve  portion  and  two 
ripple  sleeve-caps. 

They  are  suitable  for  basques  or  round 
waists.  Sleeves  of  a  different  material 
from  the  rest  of  the  garment  are  quite 
stylish  now,  so  it  is  an  easy  matter,  with 
the  aid  of  fashionable  sleeve  patterns,  to 
refashion  an  old-style  basque. 

child's  apron. 

Mothers  will  do  well  to  provide  their  lit- 
tle girls  with  several  gingham  aprons  made 
in  this  way  and  let  them  romp  to  their 
hearts'  content.  It  can  take  the  place  of  a 
dress  on  warm  summer  days,  and  always 
looks  neat  and  stylish. 

The  Bertha  frill,  neck  and  sleeves  can  be 
finished  with  narrow  embroidery  to 
match  the  material. 

ladies'  shirred  waist. 

The  popular  demand  for  the  shirt-waist 
is  on  the  increase  as  the  summer  advances. 
Here  we  give  one  that  is  simple  in  con- 
struction, and  just  the  thingto  wearunder 
cutaway  coats,  blazer  and  Eton  jackets. 
The  shirt-sleeves  are  full  enough  for  style, 
yet  easy  to  slip  in  an  upper  garment  of 
this  kind. 

ladies'  street  toilet. 

This  style  combines  the  Eton  front  with 
the  lengthened  ripple  back,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  an  entire  absence  of  revers. 
The  full  puffs  of  the  sleeves  are  arranged 
over  fitted  linings,  faced  over  the  elbow 
with  the  material,  and  trimmed  at  the 
waist  with  two  rows  of  the  sequin  braid. 

The  skirt  fits  smoothly  in  front  and  on 
the  sides,  the  fullness  being  confined  to 
small  space  in  center  back.  "Various  com- 
binations can  be  affected  by  the  mode,  or 
the  dress  can  be  all  of  one  material. 

BABY  PATTERNS. 

We  have  a  number  of  baby  patterns,  but 
owing  to  the  lack  of  space  we  can  only 
show  one,  the  baby's  robe  and  sack.  This 
is  a  very  tasteful  robe,  with  a  round  yoke 
composed  of  puffs  of  lawn.  The  sack  is 
pale  blue  French  flannel,  buttonhole- 
stitched.  The  sleeves  are  full.  All  of  the 
other  baby  patterns  mentioned,  are  very 
pretty,  and  will  make  any  of  the  little 
darlings  a  splendid  wardrobe. 


tO  CENT  PflTTEflNS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

Any  THREE  Patterns  and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  for  tbe  remainder  of  this  year  to  NEW  TRIAL  subscribers,  35  cents. 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  but 
in  order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper 
among  strangers,and  to  make  it  more  valuable 
than  ever  to  our  old  friends,  wc  decided  to 
offer  them  to  the  readers  of  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  for  the  remarkably  low  price  of  only 
10  Cents  Each. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  orders  have  been  re- 
ceived from  ladies  all  over  the  United  States, 
yet  we  have  not  had  a  single  complaint— in- 
stead, many  letters  of  praise.  "I  paid  40  cents 
for  a  wrapper  pattern  last  spring,  exactly  like 
the  one  I  got  of  you  for  10  cents,"  writes  one 
lady.  Another  writes,  "I  find  them  perfect, 
and  am  able  to  do  my  own  dressmaking  by 
using  them."  Another,  "I  cut  the  dress  by 
your  pattern  without  making  a  single  change 
and  got  a  perfect  fit."  Another,  "the  patterns 
are  so  complete  and  instructions  so  clear  that 


they  give  perfect  satisfaction."  Another,  "I 
don't  see  how  you  do  it.  You  deserve  the 
thanks  and  patronage  of  every  lady  reader  of 
your  paper."  Another,  "It  does  make  your 
paper  even  more  valuable  than  ever  to  your 
old  friends.  I  saved  enough  to  pay  my  next 
year's  subscription,  on  the  two  patterns  or- 
dered from  you." 

The  patterns  are  all  of  the  very  latest  spring 
styles,  and  are  uncqualed  for  style,  accuracy  of 
fit,  simplicity  and  economy.  For  twenty-four 
years  these  Bazaar  Glove-fitting  Patterns  have 
been  the  standard,  the  country  over.  Full 
descriptions  and  directions  how  to  cut  and 
put  the  garment  together  are  sent  with  each 
pattern,  with  a  picture  of  the  garment  to  go 
by.  These  patterns  are  complete  in  every 
particular,  there  being  a  separate  pattern  for 
every  singlepieceof  thedress.  Yourorderwill 
be  filled  the  same  day  it  is  received. 


No.  6126.— Gent's  Outing  Shirt.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  34,  36,  38, 40, 42,  44  inches  breast  measure. 


No.  4070.— Three  Ladies'  Sleeves. 
All  three  patterns  for  10  cents. 


No.  6122.— Ladies'  Shirred  Waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust  measure. 


No.  6123.— Child's  Apron.  10  ceuts. 
Siaes,  4, 6,  8  and  10  years. 


No.  6137.— Baby's  Robe  and  Sacque.  10  cents. 
No.  0136.— Baby's  Nightgown   and  Shirt. 
10  cents. 

No.  6134.— Baby's  Cloak  and  Cap.    10  cents. 
No.  6138.— Baby's  Wrapper  and  Bara  Coat. 
10  cents. 

No.  6135.— Baby's  Slip  and  Skirt.  10  cents. 
All  baby  patterns  are  cut  in  one  size  only. 


No.,  6139.— BATHlNG-sitiT.   10  cents. 
Ladies'  sizes,  32, 36  and  40  inches  bust  measure. 
Misses'  sizes,  10,  12  and  14  yeai'S. 


For  convenience  in  ordering  we  have  in- 
serted a  coupon  below,  which  can  be  cut  out 
and  filled  in  as  indicated,  and  returned  to  us 
with  a  silver  dime,  or  10  cents  in  new,  clean 
postage-stamps,  for  each  pattern  wanted. 

You  can  order  any  of  the  patterns  which 
have  been  offered  in  the  back  numbers  of  the 
Farm  and  Fireside.   Order  by  the  number. 

Do  not  fail  to  give  BUST  measure  if  for 
ladies,  and  WAIST  measure  if  for  skirt  pat- 
tern, and  AGE  if  for  misses,  boys,  girls  and 
children.   Order  patterns  by  their  number. 

We  guarantee  every  pattern  to  be  perfect 
and  exactly  as  represented,  but  no  patterns 
will  be  exchanged  by  us  unless  a  mistake  shall 
have  been  made  by  us  in  filling  the  order.  To 
get  BUST  measure,  put  the  tape  measure  ALL 
of  the  way  around  the  body,  over  the  dress 
close  under  the  arms. 

Price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 


Ladies'  Bicycle  Costume. 

No.  6119.— Basque.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust  measure 

No.  6120.— Skirt.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  22, 24, 26, 28  and  30  inches  waist  measure. 

No.  6121.— Divided  Skirt  and  Leggings.  lOcts. 
Sizes,  22,  26  and  30  inches  waist  measure. 


No.  6127.— Ladies'  Basque.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust  measure 

No.  4093.— Ladies'  Skirt.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  22, 24, 26, 28  and  30  inches  waist  measure. 


PATTERN  COUPON,  (c:l^Z\T) 


Send  16  cents  for  each  pattern  wanted;  or  if  you  do  not  want  to  cut  your  paper 
or  want  more  than  three  patterns,  send  yourorder  in  aletter,  but  give  BUST  measure 
if  for  ladies,  and  AGE  if  for  children,  and  WAIST  measure  if  for  skirt  pattern. 


PATTERN  No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


BUST  MEASURE. 


.inches, 
.inches, 
.inches. 


WAIST  MEASURE. 


.inches, 
.inches, 
.inches. 


AGE  IN  YEARS. 


.age. 
.age. 
.age. 


Name. 


Post-Office. 


County,  or  St.  and  No   State  

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Juke  15, 1894. 


HE  LEADS  US  ON. 

He  leads  us  on 

By  paths  we  did  not  know; 
Upward  He  leads  us,  though  our  steps  be  slow, 
Though  oft  we  faint  and  falter  by  the  way, 
Though  storms  and  darkness  oft  obscure  the 
day. 

Yet  when  the  clouds  are  gone 
We  know  he  leads  us  on. 

He  leads  us  on 

Through  all  the  unquiet  years; 
Past  all  our  dreamland  hopes  and  doubts  and 
fears 

He  guides  our  steps.  Through  all  the  tangled 
maze 

Of  sin,  of  sorrow  and  o'erclouded  days, 
We  know  His  will  is  done; 
And  still  He  leads  us  on. 

And  He,  at  last, 

After  the  weary  strife, 
After  the  restless  fever  we  call  life, 
After  the  dreariness,  the  aching  pain, 
The  many  struggles  which  have  proved  in 
vain, 

After  our  toils  are  past- 
Will  give  us  rest  at  last. 


THE  CHANGED  INSCRIPTION. 

Old  mortality — has  he  done  his  full 
duty?  His  chisel  is  needed  at  the 
tomb  of  Joseph.  Let  him  go  back 
over  the  silent  centuries  and  enter 
the  garden,  where  his  skill  may 
be  called  for  before  the  breaking  of 
the  first  Easter  morning.  He  waits.  At 
last  the  midnight  is  near  at  hand,  and 
■with  it  the  midnight  of  the  world's  hope. 
Wearily  the  watches  of  the  night  are 
called.  A  strange  sadness  wakes  the  dis- 
tant disciples  from  their  weariness  and 
slumber.  The  second  watch  is  sounded. 
Silently  a  great  bar  of  light  falls  from  the 
utmost  heaven  and  pierces  through  the 
gloom  like  a  sunburst  of  an  April  day,  and 
rests  its  foot  upon  the  tomb  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea.  Silent  and  sublime  it  stands, 
with  its  top  reaching  the  sky.  A  hush 
rests  upon  the  world.  In  mingled  hope 
and  awe  the  millions  living  and  the  mil- 
lions dead  seem  to  wait.  Suddenly  an 
angel,  shod  with  fire  and  crowned  with 
flame,  with  face  beyond  the  brightness  of 
the  sun  and  raiment  flashing  as  lightning, 
swift  as  an  arrow's  flight,  descends  to  the 
tomb.  His  was  the  grandest  mission  ever 
given  an  angel  of  God,  for  he  came  from 
the  courts  of  life  eternal  to  break  the  seal 
of  the  tomb,  and  with  the  Roman  soldiery 
for  witnesses,  to  read  to  Death  his  own 
death  warrant. 

The  stone  of  the  sepulcher  was  rolled 
aside.  No  movement  within,  no  sound, 
no  sign  of  life.  The  mighty  angel  is  able 
to  do  no  nore.  Zigzag  lightnings  may 
play  from  his  fingers,  but  his  is  not  the 
power.  In  silence  Death  holds  his  throne 
until  that  incomprehensible,  mysterious, 
awful  presence,  theunaided,  self-sufficient, 
self-eternal  God,  takes  up  his  life  again, 
and  the  grave  has  given  up  its  victory. 

"  The  rising  God  forsakes  the  tomb, 
In  vain  the  tomb  forbids  him  rise, 
Cherubic  legions  guard  him  home, 
And  shout  him  welcome  to  the  skies." 

Let  the  inscription  of  the  tomb  of  Joseph 
now  be  changed,  and  in  letters  of  unfading 
glory  may  it  read,  "Sacred  no  longer  to 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  his  kindred,  but 
saored  to  the  memory  of  Death,  conquered, 
dethroned,  destroyed  on  the  first  Easter 
morning  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  God." 
—Rev.  C.  W.  Barnes. 


A  THOUGHT  AHEAD. 

"I  don't  see  why  you  always  let  your 
children  romp  and  shout  so  in  the  house," 
complained  one  sister  to  another,  as  she 
came  in  and  found  all  her  small  nephews 
and  nieces  engaged  in  some  jolly  game. 

The  mother  laughed. 

"I  suppose  I  do  spoil  them,"  she  said; 
"but  whenever  I  hear  them  laugh  and 
shout,  I  think  to  myself,  'Poor  things, 
they've  got  so  much  time  to  be  old!'  It  is 
such  a  little  while,  Louise,  before  the  live- 
liest of  them  will  settle  down  into  a  sober, 
care-worn  man  or  woman.  I  don't  want 
them  to  get  rude,  of  course.  I  watch 
enough  that  it  doesn't  go  too  far.  But 
sometimes  it  seems  as  if  we  had  hardly 
finished  complaining  of  the  frivolity  and 
high  spirits  of  our  children  before  the 
shadows  of  life  began  to  close  about  them, 
and  w?e  sigh  to  remember  the  days  when 
we  might  have  laughed  with  them,  instead 
of  forcing  them  to  be  old  with  us.  Per- 
haps," she  ended,  "a  woman  with  nerves 
couldn't  be  so  philosophical,  but  I've 
trained  mine  to  put  up  with  it,  until 
sometimes  I  think  I  haven't  any  nerves 
at  all." 


A  LOVELY  GIRL. 

A  newsboy  took  the  Sixth  avenue 
elevated  railroad  cars  at  Park  Place,  New 
York,  at  noon  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  and 
sliding  into  one  of  the  cross  seats,  fell 
asleep.  At  Grand  street  two  young  wom- 
en got  on  and  took  seats  opposite  to  the 
lad.  His  feet  were  bare  and  his  hat  had 
fallen  off.  Presently  the  young  girl  leaned 
over  and  placed  her  muff  under  the  little 
fellow's  dirty  cheek.  An  old  gentleman 
in  the  next  seat  smiled  at  the  act,  and 
without  saying  anything,  held  out  a  quar- 
ter, with  a  nod  toward  the  boy.  The  girl 
hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  reached  for 
it.  The  next  man  just  as  silently  offered  a 
dime,  a  woman  across  the  aisle  held  out 
some  pennies,  and  before  she  knew  it  the 
girl,  with  flaming  cheeks,  had  taken  money 
from  every  passenger  in  that  end  of  the 
car.  She  quietly  slid  the  amount  in  the 
sleeping  boy's  pocket,  removed  her  muff 
gently  from  under  his  head  without  rous- 
ing him,  and  got  off  at  Twenty-third  street, 
including  all  the  passengers  in  a  little  in- 
clination of  the  head  that  seemed  full  of 
thanks  and  a  common  secret. 

This  rebukes  Ingersoll's  sneer  that  if  he 
had  been  God  he  would  have  made  good 
things  catching.  They  are  catching,  and 
God  made  them  so. 

But  wasn't  she  a  lovely  girl? 


KEEPING  THE  OLD  HOME  LOVE  ALIVE. 

Let  us  not  forget  our  dear  ones.  Let  us 
not  allow  the  old  loves  of  childhood  and 
youth  to  fade  from  our  hearts.  This  is  a 
danger  to  which  we  are  all  exposed.  As 
we  leave  the  old  home  and  enter  the  duties 
of  life,  we  are  separated  from  brothers  and 
sisters  and  parents,  and  are  in  danger  of 
growing  away  from  them.  The  new  friends, 
the  new  employments,  the  new  loves  crowd 
out  the  old.  The  aged  father  and  mother  are 
forgotten  and  neglected,  because  our  own 
children  and  the  daily  tasks  that  come  to 
us  through  our  new  relations  take  up  our 
whole  time.  Let  us  guard  against  forget- 
ting. Let  us  keep  the  old  home  love  fresh 
in  our  hearts  by  letters  and  visits,  and  by 
prayers  as  we  kneel  with  those  near  us 
that  God  will  bless  also  those  faraway. — 
Cumberland  Presbyterian. 


SALVATION  ARMY. 

The  "Darkest  England"  scheme  of  Gen- 
eral Booth  has  this  year  cost  $705,000, 
toward  which  sum  no  less  than  $695,000 
have  been  returned  in  labor  or  money  by 
those  benefited.  The  "Rescue  Homes" 
have  received  1,670  women,  800  of  whom 
have  gone  into  honorable  service,  and  320 
have  become  reconciled  to  their  friends. 
Meals  to  the  number  of  127,000  have  been 
supplied,  79,500  children  fed  and  361  ex- 
convicts  have  been  helped  and  employed. 
These  facts  cannot  but  awaken  gratitude, 
whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  the  meth- 
ods of  the  Salvation  Army. 

NOTHING  REMARKABLE. 

An  item  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  press 
to  the  effect  that  whisky  is  now  manufac- 
tured out  of  old  rags.  We  see  nothing 
remarkable  about  this.  Everyone  knows 
that  nearly  all  the  old  rags  now  in  the 
country  are  manufactured  out  of  whisky, 
and  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the 
process  of  conversion  may  not  work  as 
well  one  way  as  another;  from  whisky  to 
rags  and  from  rags  to  whisky.  What  a 
beautiful  business  it  is! — New  York  Ob- 
server. _   

A  $65  SEWING  MACHINE  FREE. 

Our  $65  Alvah  Sewing  Machine  now  sold  by 
us  at  $8.25  to  $22.50  will  be  placed  in  your 
homo  to  use  without  cost  of  one  cent  to  you. 
Cut  out  this  advertisement  and  jend  to  day 
to  ELY  M'F'G  CO.,  Dept.  25  Chicago,  111. 


"  Frogs  trying  to  swell 
into  Oxen."  That  is 
what  we  are  reminded 
of  by  the  claim  put 
forth  for  various  plas- 
ters with  holes  in  them, 
that  they  are  "  as  good 
as  Allcock's  Porous 
Plasters."  You  know 
this  claim  to  be  false, 
yet  often  a  druggist,  anxious  to  sell  an  article  that  is 
"going  slow,"  will  persuade  you  to  buy,  instead  of  an 
Allcock's,  something  else  which  does  you  no  good,  and 
may  do  great  harm. 

You  cannot  afford  to  trifle  with  your  health.  Only  the 
purest  ingredients  are  used  in 

Allcock's  Plasters 

They  are  the  highest  result  of  medicinal  science  and  the 
standard  external  remedy  of  the  world.  Don't  be  de- 
ceived by  imitations. 


THE  BELIEVER  ON  HIS  JOURNEY. 

It  helps  to  make  a  journey  pleasant  to 
have  a  good  guide  whose  knowledge  and 
faithfulness  one  can  confide  in.  A  traveler, 
though  he  has  daylight,  yet  may  miss  his 
way  and  lose  himself  if  he  have  not  one  to 
show  him  his  way  and  go  before  him,  es- 
pecially if  his  way  lie,  as  doth  ours, 
through  a  wilderness  where  there  are  so 
many  by-paths;  and  though  he  should  not 
be  guilty  of  any  fatal  mistake,  yet  he  is  in 
continual  doubt  and  fear,  which  makes  his 
journey  uncomfortable.  But  this  is  both 
the  safety  and  the  satisfaction  of  all  true 
Christians,  that  they  have  not  only  the 
gospel  of  Christ  for  their  light,  both  a 
discovering  and  directing  light,  but  the 
spirit  of  Christ  for  their  guide.  It  is 
promised  that  he  shall  "lead  them  into  all 
truth"  (John  xvi.  13),  shall  "guide  them 
with  his  eye"  (Psalms  xxxii.  8).  Hence, 
they  are  said  to  "walk  after  the  Spirit,  and 
to  be  led  by  the  Spirit" (Romans  viii.  1, 14), 
as  God's  Israel  of  old  were  led  through  the 
wilderness  by  a  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire, 
and  the  Lord  was  in  it.— Matthew  Henry. 


V.  S.  CENSUS,  1880,  REPORTS 


35. 0 OO  D E AT H S 


The  IOLA  SANITARIUM 

ie  an  institution  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  treat- 
ment of  Cancer,  Tumors  and  all  malignant  growth 
without  tho  use  of  the  knife,  and  effects  a  permanent 
cure  where  the  circumstances  are  at  all  favorable 
'or  treatment.  References  on  application. 
-     Address  DR.  GEO.  DALE,  Iola,  Wisconsin. 

ONE  AGENT  WANTED  IN  EVERY  COUNTY. 
"We  can  furnish  one  good  agent  in  every 
community  with  profitable  employment.  Ad- 
dress Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


FOLKS  REDUCED 


From  15  to  25  lbs.  per 
month  by  a  harmless 
treatment  administered 
f>y  practicing  physician  of  17  years'  experience. "No^v" 
baa  efferts;  no  detention  from  business;  no  starv-(  \ 
ing;  no  wrinkles  or  flabblness  follow  this  treatment.  It  improves 
the  general  bealtb,  clears  tbe  skin,  and  beautifies  the  complexion. 
Endorsed  by  physicians  and  leading  society  ladies.  Thousands  cured. 
PATIENTS  TREATED  BY  MAIL 
confidentially.   For  particulars  call,  or  address  with  6c  in  stamps, 

O.  W.  TP.  SNYDER,  M.  I>M 
260  M'VICKER'S  THEATER  BUILDING,  CHICAGO. 


mi  IM  reduced,  15  lbs. 
■  v^"**  a  month;  any  one 


FAT 

|  MM  ■  can  make  remedy  at  home. 
B  ■  ™  ■  MisB  M.  Ainley,  Supply,  Ark., 
says,  "I  lost  431bs.  and  feel  Bplendid."No 
starving. No  si  cknfess.Particularst  sealed) 
2c. HALL  &  CO.,  B.,Box  404,St. Louis, Mo. 


A  PAGE  FROM  TOMMY'S  DIARY. 

(In  six  chapters,  complete  in  this  issue.) 


I  went  to  the  pantermine  with  ma  and  pa 
an  see  the  clown  smart  chap  he  is  wen  I  got 
home  I  thort  I  would  like  to  play  clown.  I 
thort  the  kracter  wood  suit  to  a  T.  So  I  put 
the  red  hot  poker  under  gran-pa  jist  as  he  was 
sittin  down  my  didn't  he  squirm  an  say 
funny  things. 


Then  I  lay  down  in  front  of  the  dinin  room 
jist  as  Bridget  was  comin  out  with  the  dishes 
well  there  was  a  smash. 


THE  CINCINNATI 

Twice-a-Week  Gazette 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

CONTINUED. 

T  any  time  within  two  weeks  from  the  date  at 
the  head  of  this  paper  we  will  send  to  any  reader 
JnL  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  the  Twice-a-Week 
Gazette  (alone)  for  one  year  at  a  special  rate  of  70c, 
which  is  30  per  cent  less  than  the  regular  yearly  sub- 
scription price,  which  is  $1.00. 

Two  weeks  hence,  the  price  will  be  advanced  to 
80c  and  an  increase  of  \  Oc  eacn  succeeding  two 
weeks  thereafter,  until  the  regular  yearly  subscription 
price  of  $1.00  is  reached. 

Every  person  reading  this  advertisement  should 
at  once  send  70c  f°r  tne  Tzvice-a-Week  Gazette, 
for  one  year,  to  the  Commercial  Gazette  Company. 

^gg^-Afo  subscription  after  two  weeks  from  the 
date  of  this  paper  will  be  received  under  this  special 
offer. 

All  subscriptions  must  be  in  the  Commercial  Ga- 
zette Office  before  the  two  weeks  expire.    Act  quickly. 
Address  all  orders  to 

THE  COMMERCIAL  GAZETTE  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

[The  Daily  and  Sunday  Cincinnati  Commercial 
Gazette,  30c  per  week;  Daily,  25c,  six  days.] 


June  15,  1894. 
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BSg=KEAD  THIS  N0TICE.-®8 
Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside,  unci  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered .  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  aslcing  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  persona/1  interest  only,  should 
inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  nauie  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


€»bbage-planls  Damping    Off.— B.  R., 

Scioto  county, .  Ohio,  writes:  "My  cabbage- 
plauts  in  hotbed  have  been  dying  off  nearly 
every  year.  The  stem  just  at  the  ground  sur- 
face is  black,  and  the  substance  gone." 

Reply  by  Joseph:— It  is  the  "damping  off" 
fungus  (a  disease)  which  ruins  your  plants. 
The  conditions  probably  are  hot  just  right  for 
the  good  of  the  cabbage.  Possibly  you  have 
soil  too  rich,  or  keep  it  too  wet,  or  plants  too 
crowded.  Have  moderate  bottom  heat.  Use 
new  soil— a  clean,  fertile,  fibrous  loam  being 
preferable  to  the  regular  hotbed  manure  com- 
post so  often  used.  Give  the  plants  reasonable 
space  and  the  proper  amount  of  water.  If  the 
plants  die  off  in  spite  of  all  these  precautions, 
try  a  light  sprinkling  of  flower  of  sulphur 
over  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  then  cover  it 
with  a  quarter-inch  layer  of  sand  .heated  to  a 
moderate  degree.  The  trouble  is  quite  com- 
mon, but  I  think  can  be  avoided  by  following 
the  lines  of  treatment  here  indicated. 

Klanure  lor  the  Garden.— W.  H.  K.,  Iowa, 
writes:  "What  makes  the  strongest  manure, 
horse,  cow  or  hog  droppings?  Does  it  pay  for 
one  renting  a  garden  for  one  year  only  to  buy 
rotted  manure  at  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  a 
load?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— For  garden  purposes, 
cow  droppings  are  usually  considered  "too 
cold."  When  soil  is  rather  stiff  and  cold,  and 
needs  loosening,  I  would  prefer  the  warmer 
horse  and  hog  droppings  by  a  good  deal.  As  to 
richness  of  the  manure,  however,  much  de- 
pends on  the  way  the  animals  are  fed  and 
cared  for.  Rotted  manure  judiciously  applied 
would  give  you  good  returns  the  first  season, 
and  I  would  use  it  in  liberal  quantities  even 
on  a  garden  rented  for  one  year,  as  long  as  it 
can  be  had  so  cheaply.  In  fact,  in  many  in- 
stances it  would  be  a  question  whether  it 
would  pay  to  plant  a  garden  on  unmanured 
land  at  all.  The  free  use  of  plant-foods  is 
essential  to  best  success  in  gardeniug. 

Soil  for  Cabbage-plants.— W.  H.  K.,  Iowa, 
tells  that  he  is  greatly  discouraged  with  his 
tomato,  cabbage  and  cauliflower  plants.  Seed 
came  up  well  and  in  good  time,  grew  up 
nicely,  but  tall  and  spindling,  and  lopped  over 
and  matted  together.  But  worst  of  all,  so 
many  began  to  dry  up  to  a  thin,  thread-like 
film  just  on  top  of  the  ground. 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— My  reply  to  B.  R.,  Scioto 
county,  Ohio,  covers  the  points  of  this  inquiry 
pretty  well.  It  is  a  mistake  (and  one  only  too 
common)  to  try  to  raise  good,  stiff,  hardy  cab- 
bage, cauliflower  and  tbmato  plants  on  exces- 
siyely  rich  soil,  and  too  many  on  a  given 
space.  Nothing  is  better  for  raising  such 
plahts  in  than  medium  fertile,  fibrous  loam, 
such  as  you  can  get  by  piling  up  old  sods  and 
letting  them  get  well  rotted.  All  these  plants 
need  space,  and  should  make  strong,  thrifty, 
but  not  succulent  growth.  It  isdifferent  with 
lettja.ee  and  radishes,  and  the  .  like,  when 
gHQJiB  ,  for  the  table,  or  cabbages  also  when 
maaiiig  heads.  The  richer  the  soil,  the  more 
succulent  and  brittle  the  leaves  in  lettuce 
or. roots  in  radishes,  etc. 

VETERINARY,  ~ 

-*£g<Condueted  by  Dtf.  Ji.  J.  Detrnel»s.)gtS*. 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  iri  Ohio  State 
University. 

To  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where, an  immedia  te  reply  by  mail  is  deBired, 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  theTvriter's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 

R.  H.  J.  Detmers,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column,  must  give  their  name  and 

ddress,  not  necessarily  for  publicaton,  but  for  other 
ood  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 

nder  any  circumstances. 


Possibly  Tuberculosis.— J.  R.,  L,ewiston, 
N.  Y.  What  you  describe  looks  as  if  it  might 
be  a  case  of  tuberculosis.  If  you  want  to  be 
-ure,  either  have  the  heifer  examined  by  a 
competent  veterinarian,  or  let  a  veterinarian 
or  a  physician  apply  the  tuberculin  test. 

Possibly  Spavin.— W.  W.  M.,  Newark,  N. 
J.  The  lameness  of  your  horse  possibly  may 
e  due  to  spavin  ;  beyond  that  I  cannot  answer 
our  question.   It  is  often  difficult  enough  to 
ascertain  these  at  the  seat  and  nature  of  a 
lameness  if  one  can  make  an  examination,  but 
without  an  examination  it  is  utterly  impos- 
ible,   unless    characteristic  symptoms  are 
'  ven. 

About  Grooming.— W.  K.,  Coal  Harbor, 
N.  D.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by 
grooming.  If  horses  are  wet  with  perspiration 
or  from  rain,  they  should  be  rubbed  dry,  and 
then  the  brush  should  be  applied.  No  curry- 
comb should  be  used  on  a  wet  horse,  and  even 
a  dry  horse  does  not  require  to  be  scratched 
with  a  currycomb.  The  office  of  the  latter  is 
to  clean  the  brush. 

Some  Cachectic  Disease.— D.  H.  H.,  Mon- 
terville,  W.  Va.  Your  cow  suffers  from  some 
cachectic  disease,  causing  hydropic  effusions, 
and  very  likely  will  die,  but  the  nature  of  the 
original  disease  does  not  appear  from  your 
communication.  "Wolf  in  the  tail"  is  ouly  an 
imaginary  ailment.  The  seat  of  the  original 
trouble  is  probably  either  in  the  lungs,  the 
liver  or  the  lymphatic  glands,  or  in  all  of  these 
organs.  When  the  cow  dies,  a  post-mortem 
examination  will  reveal  the  cause. 

Probably  Garget.— J. W.  H.,  Harlansburg, 

a.,  writes:  "I  have  a  good  cow  that  was 
resh  the  last  of  December.   About  four  weeks 

fter  one  half  of  her  udder  swelled,  and  she 
gave  lumpy  milk  for  a  milking  or  two,  and 
then  the  milk  got  good  and  the  soreness  dis- 
appeared. But  there  are  hard  lumps  in  the 
udder  and  she  has  failed;  she  gives  only  half 
a  pint." 

Answer  :— What  you  describe  is  probably  a 
case  of  garget.  If  so,  the  remedy  consists  in 
frequent  and  thorough  milking.  Especially 
if  the  milk  is  clotted,  all  clots  must  be  milked 
out.  Indurated  swellings  (tumors)  are  per- 
manent, and  cannot  be  removed.  External 
applications  are  injurious,  except  where  it  is 
intended  to  destroy  the  functions  of  the  mam- 
mary glands,  and  to  make  the  cow  dry.  In 
such  a  case  an  ointment  composed  of  soft  soap 
and  gum  camphor  may  be  applied. 

Paresis. — J.  W.,  Elmwood,  Ohio.  If  your 
horse  some  time  ago  became  paralyzed  in  the 
hind  quarters,  and  has  not  very  much  im- 
proved or  recovered  when  this  appears  in 


print,  you  have  a  hopeless  case,  and  it  is  im- 
material what  and  how  much  you  feed  in  a 
day,  and  how  much  exercise  you  give  in  a  day, 
also  what  size  the  room  is  in  which  you  keep 
the  animal.  Maybe  your  horse  is  a  stud-horse. 
If  so,  the  case  may  be  more  serious  than  sim- 
ple paresis,  and  then  the  mares  that  have  been 
served  by  him  will  also  become  affected  in  a 
similar  way. 

About  Breeding.— J.  C.  K.,  Sweet  Home, 
Texas,  writes:  "I  have  a  fine  cow,  and  being 
desirous  of  having  an  early  calf,  (1)  would  ask 
how  long  after  calving  will  it  be  before  I  can 
place  her  with  the  male?  (2)  Will  she  take  up 
before  coming  in  heat?" 

Answer:— 1.  There  is  no  certain  time.  On 
an  average  symptoms  of  coming  in  heat  are 
observed  in  about  four  weeks.  2.  No. 

Lameness. — A.  E.  B.,  Walnut  Grove,  Mo. 
The  shrinking  (atrophy)  of  the  muscles  is  the 
consequence,  and  not  the  cause  of  the  lame- 
ness. It  simply  shows  that  the  lameness  is  of 
longstanding.  The  same,  very  likely,  is  due 
to  a  straining  and  subsequent  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  flexor  tendons  (most  likely),  or 
else  is  caused  by  some  morbid  change  in  One 
of  the  lower  joints.  More  does  not  proceed 
from  your  communication.  If  treatment  was 
of  no  avail,  the  cause  may  be  that  the  mare 
had  no  rest  while  under  treatment.  In  nearly 
all  cases  of  lameness,  strict  rest  is  the  first 
thing  required,  if  recovery  is  desired. 

A  MilR  Fistule.— E.  L.  G.,  Earlville,  111., 
writes:  "My  cow  had  a  teat  cut  with  barbed 
wire.  It  healed  up  except  a  small  hole  near 
the  end  of  the  teat  that  leaks  part  of  the  milk. 
She  is  very  unpleasant  to  milk." 

Answer:— Touch  the  small  hole,  or  fistulous 
opening,  in  the  teat  after  each  milking  with  a 
stick  of  lunar  caustic,  until  a  scale  is  formed 
sufficiently  solid  to  close  the  opening.  Mean- 
while milk  gently,  but  thoroughly.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  you  may  not  succeed  in  closing  the 
opening— it  depends  upon  its  size  and  situation 
—until  the  cow  is  dry. 

Retention  of  Afterbirth.— G.  N.  B., 
Savay,  Neb.  If  you  have,  as  you  say,  lots  of 
trouble  with  your  cows  on  account  of  reten- 
tion of  afterbirth,  see  to  it  that  they  receive 
good,  wholesome  food,  are  not  unnecessarily 
irritated  or  worried,  are  kept  in  clean  and 
well-ventilated  quarters,  and  have  sufficient 
voluntary  exercise.  If  some  more  cows  of 
yours  are  yet  with  calf,  keep  them  in  a  good 
pasture  where  they  have  good  grass  to  eat  and 
good  water  to  drink.  If  the  cases  you  com- 
plain of  occur  in  the  winter,  do  not  allow  your 
covjS  when  calving  to  drink  ice-cold  water 
until  they  have  cleaned.  Add  enough  warm 
water  to  their  water  for  drinking  to  take  the 
chill  off. 

Sores  in  the  Nostrils. — E.  J.  A.,  Arling- 
ton, S.  Dak.,  writes:  "I  have  a  mare  seven 
years  old  with  foal.  About  four  months  ago 
she  commenced  to  act  as  if  wind-broken. 
About  two  weeks  ago  we  observed  in  her  nos- 
trils small  sores  like  scrofula,  which  discharge 
a  little.  One  can  hear  her  breathe  all  over  the 
barn." 

Answer: — If  what  you  call  "small  sores  in 
her  nostrils"  are  ulcers  in  the  nasal  cavities, 
especially  on  the  septum,  your  mare  has  glan- 
ders. But  even  if  they  are  not  ulcers,  but  only 
erosions,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  mare 
examined  by  a  competent  veterinarian.  Per- 
haps it  will  be  best  to  inform  the  state  veter- 
inarian, if  South  Dakota  has  such  an  officer. 

Possibly  Mange.— E.  R.  W.,  Centerville, 
Mass.  It  is  possible  that  the  cutaneous  dis- 
ease you  describe  is  mange,  notwithstanding 
that  no  mange-mites  could  be  found  among 
the  hair  and  scabs  you  sent  in.  In  fact,  it  is 
very  seldom  that  the  same  are  found  among 
the  scabs.  Wash  your  cow  with  soap  and 
warm  water  in  a  thorough  manner.  This 
done,  before  the  cow  is  perfectly  dry,  give  her 
a  good  wash  with  a  one-per-cent  solution  of 
creoline  (Pearson)  in  water.  Repeat  this  lat- 
ter wash  after  five  days,  and  if  the  cow  is  kept 
in  the  stable,  have  the  latter  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  disinfected  when  the  first  wash  is 
applied.  If  everything  is  done  in  a  thorough 
manner,  a  third  wash  will  hardly  be  necessary. 

Incipient  Elephantiasis.— J.  F.  N.,  Mar- 
kleville,  Pa.  What  you  describe  is  incipient 
elephantiasis.  First,  any  sores  or  wounds 
that  are  existing  must  be  brought  to  healing, 
and  this  done,  the  treatment  consists  in  exer- 
cise during  the  day,  and  bandages,  judiciously 
applied  every  evening,  from  evening  till 
morning.  In  this  way  the  reduction  effected 
during  the  day  will  become  permanent.  A 
good  rubbing  with  the  hand  or  with  a  woolen 
rag  every  morning  and  evening  will  also  do 
some  good,  provided,  of  course,  the  swelling  is 
not  hard  and  solid,  and  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  not  too  much  degenerated,  or  in  other 
words,  the  elephantiasis  fully  developed.  In 
that  case  nothing  can  be  done.  Salves  and 
liniments,  etc.,  are  useless. 

Wants  to  Know  What  Ailed  His  Hogs. 
— G.  C.  P.,  Cranbury  Station,  N.  J.,  writes:  "I 
had  two  sows  that  lost  all  use  of  their  hind 
parts.  They  were  not  exposed  to  wet  weather, 
and  had  dry  beds.  They  were  in  good  health, 
and  were  taken  very  suddenly:  they  lived 
about  two  weeks  and  died.  What  was  the 
cause  of  their  lameness,  and  what  is  the  best 
treatment  and  cure  of  same." 

Answer:— You  give  but  one  symptom, 
paralysis,  or  paresis,  in  the  hind  quarters,  a 
symptom  which  may  be  due  to  more  tSian  one 
cause  and  makes  its  appearance  in  more  than 
one  disease,  even  of  hogs.  If  you  had  made  a 
post-mortem  examination,  it  might  not  have 
been  difficult  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
disease. 

Probably  Navicular  Disease—  Echinor- 
rhynchus  Gigas.— J.  R.  D.,  Morris.  Your 
horse  has  either  sore  feet  or  tendons,  or 

suffers  from  navicular  disease.  The  worms 

of  your  pigs  are  Echinorrhynchus  gigas,  which 
pass  their  larval  stage  in  the  larvae  of  the  May- 
bug,  often  present,  at  the  proper  season  of  the 
year,  in  dirty  barn-yards,  hog-pens,  etc. 
Hence,  when  young  pigs  are  kept  in  such 
places,  they  will  eat  the  larvse  of  the  bugs, 
and  thus  infest  themselves  with  the  worm 
brood.  It  is  difficult  to  expel  the  worms,  be- 
cause they  fasten  themselves  with  their 
heads  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intes- 
tines, and  feed  upon  the  exudates.  Preven- 
tion is  much  easier.  Pigs  eat  ashes  only  if 
their  food  lacks  some  necessary  constituents, 
the  same  as  other  rhachitic  animals. 

A  Crack. — F.  A.,  Owaneco,  111.,  writes :  "I 
have  a  mare  that  has  been  lame  for  two  weeks. 
Her  hoof  is  cracked,  which  I  think  is  the 
cause.  The  crack  is  at  the  heel,  and  extends 
across  the  hoof  about  one  and  one  half 
inches." 

Answer:— If  the  crack,  or  loss  of  horn,  ex- 
tends across— is  horizontal— it  is  horn-cleft, 
and  you  have  to  let  it  grow  out,  but  if  it  ex- 
tends from  upward  downward,  it  is  a  quarter- 
crack,  and  requires  judicious  paring  and 
shoeing.  That  part  of  the  wall  of  the  hoof 
which  is  behind  the  crack  must  have  no  bear- 
ing upon  the  shoe.  At  the  coronet  a  cross-cut 
by  which  the  horn  is  separated  from  its  mat- 
rix may  be  necessary.  Still,  this  depends  up- 
on circumstances.  If  the  matrix  (hoof  derma) 
is  degenerated,  it  may  do  no  good.  The  treat- 
ment also  depends  upon  the  depth  and  the 
width  of  the  crack.  Therefore,  it  will  be  best 
for  you  to  consult  a  veterinarian,  and  ask  him 
to  examine  the  foot. 
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■  ■w--p  are  the  best  Instruments  for  hunting 
minerals.  B.U.Staufl'er,i3ox  33,  Harrisburg.Pa. 
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will  find  one  or  more  of  great  interest  to  you  in  it. 
Popular  Pub.  Co.,  Itlasonlc  Temple,  Chicago. 


CTUDY  SHORTHAND  AT  HOME  and  make  yoursolf  a  snccess- 
O  ful  stenographer.  No  such  word  as  fail.  Success 
guaranteed.  DICKSON  SCHOOL  OF  SHORTHAND,  KANSAS  CITY, 

MO.  Lessons  by  mail  our  specialty .    Terms  reasonable. 
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VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

Worka.  Wish  to  find  a  situation  in  a  Veterinary  Institute,  in  a  breeding  establish- 
ment, or  any  otherplaeo.    Spunfc  French,  Gcnn.iT]  and  English  languages.  Apply 

Dr.  Goebbels,  V.  S.,  Egg  Harbor  City,  N.  J. 
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|^37sAFETY  BICYCLE. 
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Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


ELECTRICITY  AGAIN  TRIUMPHANT 

The  Bliss  Electro-Galvanic  Horde  Band. 

ij'VVill  curtj 
" yourhorBO 
of  Splints. 
Weak 

Joints, 
Bog- 
Spavin, 

Side- Hones,  fjurbfl,  King-hones,  juunoy  irouDies,  ruicu  icnuona,  Wind  UaUa,  fito 
Wherover  used  its  success  has  been  marvelous.  Each  band  is  made  to  last,&nd 
contains  a  comylotu  battery.  Price  $3oach,  ?5  per  pair.    Uorrespomleiico  aolioitad 

Address   6.  B.  BUSS  ELECTRIC  CD.,  IQWft  ftUS.  IDWt. 

CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOC  FENCING. 


N SHOCKING!    A  mild,  con- 
(_)  tinuous  current  of  electricity 
cures. 

Get  a  catalogue  by  writing 

THE  OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT  CO. 

209  State  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

WIFE  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
fflrC    IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

C  1^1  Bays  our  2  drawer  walnut  or  oak  Im- 
t  fl~proved  High  Arm  Singersewiog  machine 
finely  finished,  nickel  plated ,  adapted  to  light 
id  heavy  work;  guaranteed  for  10  Tears;  with 
1  Automatic  Bobbin  Winder,  Self-Threading  Cyllo- 
l  der  Shuttle,  Self-Selling  Needle  and  a  complete 
jf*  4SJp^-***^|5et  of  Steel  Attachments;  shipped  any  where  on 
©      •  SO  Day's  Trial.    No  money  required  In  Advance. 

75  000  now  In  use.  World's  Fair  Medal  awarded  machine  and  attach- 
ments. Buy  from  factory  and  Save  dealer's  and  agent's  profits, 
-nap  Cat  This  Out  and  send  to-day  for  machine  or  large  free 
r  Ktfc  catalogue,  testimonials  and  Glimpses  o£  the  World's  Fair. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO.  342  Wabash  Ave.  CHICAGO, BLL 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 
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Quick  Haying. 


"Work  Crowds  tlie  Farmer 

when  haying,  corn  cultivation  and  harvest 
come  close  together.  Clover  and  grass 
must  be  cut  at  just  the  right  time  and 
quickly  handled  to  make  prime  hay.  Must 
not  lay  in  swath  to  sunburn;  must  not  be 
threshed  in  loading.  For  quick  and  good 
work,  light  draft  and  durability,  the 

Keystone  Hay  Loader 

is  positively  unequalled. 
Get  our  free  pamphlet,  "Quick  Haying." 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO.,  Sterling,  111 

Branch  houses  well  located.   Mention  this 
paper. 
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Fence  Board.  Write  for  circulars. 
DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  38  High  St,  DeKalb,  ill. 
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SET 


CUT  THIS  OUT  and  send  It  to  us  with  your  name 
and  address,  and  we  will  send  you  this  elegant  watch 
by  express  for  examination.  You  examine  it  and  it  you 
consider  it  a  bargain  pay  the  express  agent  oui -samp  e 
price,  $1.98,  and  it  is  yours.  Fine  gold  plate  t,haln 
ind  Charm  FREE  with  each  watch,  also  our  written  Guar- 
antee for  5  yearn.  Write  to-day,  this .may  not  appear  again. 
THE  NATIONAL  MFC.  &  IMPORTING.  CO., 
334  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  ill. 


The  Great  Eye  Restorer. 


All  forms  of  Diseased  Kyes  positively  cured  by  S 
""AOT1NA."  Hay  Fever,  Catarrh,  Asthma 
cure  guaranteed.  "ACTINA"  is  a  perfect  Pocket  | 
Battery,  usable  at  all  times  bv  young  and  old.  I 
A  valunble  book  free.  NEW  VOHK  &  LONDON  I 
ELECTRIC  ASS'N,  No.  10  West  Wayne  St.,  Fort  Wayne,  Iml,  \ 


BENTS : 


Having  recently  purchased  thoeu- 
i  tire  atoulc  of  watches  from  a  tlrm, 

j  m  l|  /JJM!!\  ill- — ™  consisting  of  Bolid  gold,  silver,  and 

tvf  l\  ((lHluUM  fit      OR         gold-fillod  cases,  we  shall  offer  a 

Nfc^k    .     VA    w/A  portion  of  the  entire  lot  at  prices 

\ll  »Q©^LJ^I"AnlF5;%  never  boforo  heard  of  In  the  Watch 
•     SHr/O  >i  trade    Among  the  atock  are  8,780 

AMERICAN  STYLE  WATCHES, 
in  SOLID  GOLD-FILLE  CASES, 
which  we  ahall  ell  singly  or  by  tho 
dozen  to  private  parties,  or  the 
trade,  at  tho  unheard-of  LOW 
FRIGE  of  83.98  EACH.  Each  and 
every  watch  is  guaranteed  a  perfect 
tinieiteoper  and  each  watch  is  ao< 
companied  with  our  written  guar- 
auteo  for  fire  years.  Think  of  itt 
A  genuine  America  Style  Move- 
ment watch,  in  eolid,  gold  filled 
cases,  and  guaranteed  for  FIVE 
TEARS,  for  $3.98.  Those  wanting 
a-  first-class,  reliable  timc-Iceeper, 
at  about  one  third  retail  price, 
should  order  at  once.  Watch  specu- 
lators can  make  monoy  by  buying  fcy  t»e  dozen  to  sell  again.  SOLID 
GOLD  WATCHES  at  $3.58.  These  watches  must  bo  sold,  and  as  an  in- 
ducement for  you  to  order  quickly,  we  will  send  to  each ^of  the  Aral soue 
hundred,  ordering  from  this  advertisement,  A  SOLID  GOLD 
worth  S25-  provided  83.98  is  sent  with  tho  order.  Elegant,  SOLID 
ROLLED  GOLD  CHAIN,  of  tho  latest  patterns,  free  to  those  who  dead 
full  amount  with  order.  Be  one  of  the  first  and  get  a  Solid  Gold  Watch 
for  83.U8.  All  are  elegantly  finished,  and  guaranteed  perfectly  satis- 
factory in  overy  respect.  Cut  this  out  and  send  to  us  with i  10  cts.,  (i 
Bilver,  postal  note  or  stampB,  as  a  guarantee  that  watch  is  ordered  in  good 
faith,  and  wo  will  send  a  watch  to  you  C.  0.  D.,  subject  to  «xammation, 
by  express.  If  found  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  exactly  aa  represented, 
you  can  pay  the  balance  of  83.88  and  take  the  watch,  otherwise  you  do 
not  pay  ono  cent.  Can  we  make  you  a  fairor  offer  ?  Be  euro  to  mention 
whether  you  want  ladies' or  gents'  watch.  Frice  per  dozen,  845.00. 
DEPOSIT  WATCH  CO.,  9  Murray  St..  IVe>w  TforU. 


for  American  Homes 

320  Pages,  1,300  Recipes, 

244  Illustrations,      New  Ideas  for  Supper. 
New  Recipes  for  Dinner, 
New  Suggestions  for  Breakfast. 

THE   MODERN    COOK  BOOK. 

The  Modern  Cook  Book  is  eight  inches  long  and  six  inches  wide.  It  is 
bound  in  a  beautiful  illuminated  cover  in  eight  colors.  The  recipes  are 
the  choicest  selections  from  20,000  that  were  received  from  practical  house- 
wives living  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  which  were  added 
hundreds  of  the  newest,  best  and  most  practical  recipes  of  this  progressive 
age,  all  of  it  set  in  new  and  large  type,  and  the  whole  book  handsomely- 
Illustrated.   Among  its  many  points  of  excellence  the  following  are  a  few : 

Suggestions  and  Recipes  forSoups.Fish,  Poultry,  Game,  Meats,  Salads,  Sauces,  Catchups 
and  Relishes,  Breakfast  and  Tea  Dishes,  Vegetables,  Bread,  Biscuit,  Pies,  Puddings, 
Cakes,    Custards,    Desserts,    Cookies,   Fritters,    E}tc.     Also  for  Preserves, 
Candies  and  Beverages,  Cookery  for  the  Sick,  Bills  of  Fare  for  Family 
Dinners,  Holiday  Dinners,  Etc.    A  Table  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
Chapters  on  the  Various  Departments  of  Household  Manage- 
ment  and  Work,    and   various   other  points   of  daily 
interest  to  every  good  housekeeper. 

This  Cook  Book  Would  he  Cheap  at  $1, 

As  it  is  the  Latest,  the  Best  and  Most  Practical  Cook  Book  Published. 
It  Meets  the  Wants  of  American  Homes  better  than  any  other. 

Olir   nflffkV  We  send  the  Modern  Cook  Book  and  this  iournal  the  remainder 

Y.  *  Vflici  0f  this  year  to  any  one  for  30  cents.  Or  the  Modern  Cook  Book  and 
this  journal  one  full  year  for  50  cents.  See  subscription  blank  on  pag-e  19. 
fPIIT Q  ROOK  PRPP  T>ie  Modern  Cnok  Book  will  be  given  FREE  as  a  premium  for  sending  one 
1U1U  UVUft  1  HlilJ  NEW  TRIAL  subscriber  to  this  journal  the  remainder  of  this  year,  or  for 
one  NEW  YEARLY  subscriber;  in  this  case  both  the  subscriber  and  club  raiser  will  receive  this 
splendid  Cook  Book.   See  subscription  blank  on  page  19. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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WOMAN  AND  POLITICS. 

A  great  deal  of  nonsense  is  talked  on  both 
sides  of  this  subject,  and  many  women  weakly 
allow  themselves  to  drift  with  the  current  of 
their  environment  and  thus  drop  out  the 
effect  of  their  individuality  on  the  social 
current,  and  lose  also  the  relax  effect  on  their 
own  characters.  To  say  that  a  woman  has  no 
interest  in  politics  is  to  say  that  she  has  no 
interest  in  that  which  affects  for  good  or  ill 
the  country  in  which  she  lives  and  which 
has  the  controlling  power  over  her  home,  and 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  business  interest 
on  which  is  founded  the  material  welfare  of 
that  home.  To  say  that  a  woman  has  no 
influence  in  politics  is  to  say  that  she  has  no 
influence  in  the  formation  of  the  character  of 
her  sons,  or  the  moral  principle  of  her  home 
or  husband.  The  fact  that  she  cannot  vote, 
or  that  she  does  not  wish  to  vote,  has  no 
bearing  on  the  question.  It  is  a  question  of 
broadened  intelligence  and  influence— a  ques- 
tion of  patriotism,  which  as  a  sacred  emotion 
is  becoming  obsolete.  But  that  it  is  a  sacred 
emotion,  and  as  such  should  be  cultivated 
and  taught,  is  nevertheless  true.  If  Spartan 
mothers  and  Roman  matrons  are  to  be  held 
up  as  models  before  us,  then  the  cultivation 
of  an  intelligent  patriotism  is  a  logical  result. 
Those  women  did  not  make  their  much- 
heralded  sacrifices  without  knowing  what  it 
was  all  about.  Duty  is  all  very  well  to  preach, 
but  a  blind  yielding  to  a  narrow-gage  duty 
may  be  but  tenacious  stupidity.  Breadth  of 
vision  is  necessary  to  form  a  clear  idea  of 
duty,  and  the  highest  cultivation  will  compel 
the  noblest  sacrifice. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  women  shall  creep 
into  the  intricacies  of  ward  politics;  and  they 
have  a  divine  inability  to  master  the  workings 
of  "the  machine."  But  there  are  broad  un- 
derlying principles  of  party  differences  which 
they  can  understand,  and  should.  To  an- 
nounce oneself  as  belonging  to  either  party 
without  an  idea  of  the  policy  of  that  party, 
is  absurd,  and  justly  lays  the  sex  open  to 
criticism.  No  woman  has  a  right  to  assert 
partizanship,  who  cannot  define  her  faith. 
That  many  men  do,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
The  question  of  right  and  common  sense  is 
not  affected  by  what  anybody  does.  And  as  a 
rule,  women  are  quick  to  resent  an  ignorant 
male  vote,  especially  if  it  be  thrown  on  the 
other  side.  But  we  are  not  discussing  the  ballot 
power  now.  The  power  of  influence— intelli- 
gent influence— in  politics  has  hardly  been 
tested,  and  that  women  can  do  much  in  that 
way  must  be  patent  to  all.  But  even  if  she 
cannot,  if  her  influence  for  good  in  politics 
should  be  proven  to  be  of  no  avail— even  then 
the  effect,  on  her  own  character,  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  questions  of  state  which  affect  the 
government,  which  make  for  her  country's 
good,  which  are  the  life  of  trade,  the  founda- 
tion of  social  well-being,  must,  inevitably 
must,  tend  to  widen  and  deepen  her  own  life 
currents;  to  broaden  her  power  for  good;  to 
quicken  her  sympathies,  and  add  immeasur- 
ably to  the  world  of  influence  which  is  her  own 
world  par  excellence. — Jenness  Miller  Monthly. 

WEIGH  LESS  THAN  NOTHING. 

In  describing  the  bicycle  of  the  future,  an 
imaginative  writer  states  in  an  English  cycle 
club  journal,  that  the  cycle  salesman  in  1994 
will  explain  the  merits  of  his  wheels  some- 
thing like  the  following: 

"  Now,  here  is  a  new  machine.  It  was  a 
gr%at  jump  from  steel— which  was  heavy— to 
aluminium,  so  much  lighter;  but  it  is  a  still 
greater  jump  from  aluminium  to  airinium, 
the  new  metal  which  we  have  lately  dis- 
covered. This  wheel  is  made  of  it.  You  see,  it 
weighs  a  good  many  pounds  less  than  nothing. 
You  notice  that  it  is  chained  to  the  floor 
securely.  If  it  was  unloosened  it  would  fly 
up  and  knock  a  hole  in  the  ceiling,  and  it 
would  be  hard  work  to  pull  it  down  again. 
Owing  to  the  lightness  of  the  metal,  which, 
by  the  way,  we  extract  from  air  by  the  same 
process  precisely  that  aluminium  is  extracted 
from  the  virgin  clay,  there  is  a  great  difficulty 
in  putting  it  into  the  shape  of  a  machine,  to 
properly  hold  it  down  while  being  worked; 
the  pieces  often  slip  up  out  of  the  mechanic's 
fingers  and  hit  him  on  the  nose,  causing  great 
soreness  and  swearness.  The  first  machine 
we  succeeded  in  completing  we  took  out  to 
try,  when  it  got  away  from  us  and  soared 
upward,  and,  my  friend,  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  the  man  in  the  moon  is  having  a 
time  all  to  himself  with  it— hang  him.  Our 
salesroom  is  not  exactly  fitted  to  display  these 
new  cycles.  Common  cycles,  of  course,  are 
displayed  on  the  floor;  we  intend  to  put  in  an 
iron  celling,  and  arrange  them  along  in  order 
there,  with  a  rope  to  pull  them  down  for 
inspection.  We  are  not  expected  to  get  every- 
thing in  proper  shape  all  at  once;  it  takes 
time.  Now,  the  usual  question  will  not  be 
asked  as  to  how  much  the  machine  weighs. 
It  will  be,  'How  much  will  it  keep  down?' 
Just  the  reverse,  you  see,  as  the  law  of 
gravitation  is  just  the  opposite  now  to  the 
center  of  the  earth,  and  so  this  is  regulated 
by  the  amount  of  ballast  you  carry  in  your 
pockets,  whether  you  want  to  chase  tame 
ducks  along  the  earth  or  catch  wild  geese  up 
in  the  air,  the  weight  of  ballast  bringing  you 
down— safely,  of  course.  The  tires  can  also  be 
filled  with  gas,  and  regulated  for  ascent  or 
descent.  The  machines  are  constructed  with 
a  view  to  crossing  mud-holes,  ditches  and 


creeks.  They  only  require  one  man  to  assist 
you  to  mount— two  would  be  entirely  super- 
fluous—and they  are  just  the  things  for  mud- 
roads,  because  they  will  go  over  them  and 
hardly  make  a  dent,  owing,  of  course,  to  how 
your  ballast  is  regulated;  while  they  will  run 
up  the  steepest  hill  like  a  squirrel  up  a  tree, 
and  you  can  coast  down  without  danger  of 
going  too  fast.  Please  step  on  these  scales 
and  let's  see  what  gage  of  airinium  you 
require." 

LESSONS  FROM  TREES. 

The  student  of  nature  may  learn  some 
useful  and  interesting  lessons  by  careful 
observation  of  the  rings  in  the  trunks  of 
trees.  He  will  observe  that  some  rings  are 
wide,  others  narrow;  some  full,  clear-cut  and 
regular,  others  jagged,  one-sided  and  perhaps 
spotted  or  stained,  or  maybe  deeply  indented. 
These  accurately  indicate  the  condition  of  the 
tree  during  its  various  stages  of  growth.  As 
each  ring  is  a  year's  progress,  so  each  is  a 
perfect  record  of  that  year's  development;  so 
we  may  know  how  it  was  nourished.  A  full, 
wide,  even  ring  shows  that  during  that  year 
the  tree  had  abundant  moisture  and  nourish- 
ment. A  thin,  irregular  line  is  evidence  that 
the  tree  was  not  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
Spots,  stains  and  breaks  in  the  lines  show 
that  the  outside  of  the  tree  may  have  been 
bruised  or  bent,  or  the  bark  and  wood  injured 
in  some  way.  In  fruit-trees,  imperfectly 
developed  rings  may  be  caused  by  an 
unusually  large  crop  of  fruit,  which  so  taxed 
the  vital  powers  of  the  plant  that  but  little 
was  left  to  be  turned  toward  the  formation 
of  new  wood.  By  careful  examination  and 
counting,  the  skilled  botanist  is  enabled  to 
read  the  history  of  the  tree-trunk,  and  to  tell 
in  what  years  it  best  flourished,  when  there 
was  little  for  it  to  grow  on,  and  when  it  was 
too  constantly  occupied  with  fruit  production 
to  give  any  care  to  its  own  growth  other  than 
the  absolutely  necessary  formation  and  solid- 
ifying of  its  outer  coating.  It  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  student  if  the  habits 
and  needs  of  trees  could  be  explained  by 
competent  persons.  Some  day,  when  tree- 
planting  becomes  more  important  than  most 
people  seem  to  believe,  this  knowledge  would 
be  of  great  value. 


WHY  CHOLERA  KILLS. 

When  an  adventurous  scientist  declared 
that  he  had  swallowed  any  amount  of  cholera 
cultures  without  injury,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  incredulous  head-shaking,  and  while 
the  doubters  could  not  really  dispute  the 
statements  made,  they  insisted  that  there 
must  be  something  behind  it  all ;  for  if  cholera 
bacilli  were  really  themselves  and  nobody 
else,  why  didn't  the  man  die?  And  now  it 
appears  that  it  isn't  the  well-bred,  properly 
conducted  bacillus  that  does  the  mischief, 
but  a  substance  that  they  manufacture  from 
the  contents  of  the  human  interior  where 
they  take  up  their  abiding-place.  The  bacilli 
proceed  to  form  what  is  known  as  nitrite,  a 
most  deadly  poison.  The  substance  is  by  the 
bacilli  generated  from  many  vegetables, 
especially  cauliflower,  lettuce,  beets  and 
turnips.  Meat  contains  but  a  limited  amount 
of  convertible  material,  hence  the  pre- 
vailing idea  that  vegetables  are  to  be  eaten 
with  prudence  during  cholera  seasons,  while 
meat  in  small  quantities  and  Indian  corn, 
barley  and  the  like  are  much  safer  articles 
of  diet.  It  is  further  asserted  that  there  are 
other  bacteria  found  in  the  intestines  of  men 
and  animals  that  are  capable  of  generating 
nitrites,  but  that  the  cholera  bacillus  produces 
over  forty  thousand  times  more  than  any 
other  creature.  If  there  is  no  suitable  sub- 
stance found  by  the  cholera  bacilli  upon 
which  to  work,  they  form  lactic  and  other 
acids,  but  these  rarely  cause  serious  ills.  They 
sometimes  give  rise  to  what  is  known  as 
cholerine,  which  frequently  prevails  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  during  epidemics  of  cholera. 


SKINS  OF  FRUIT. 

The  skins  of  fruit  should  never  be  eaten, 
not  because  they  are  not  palatable  or  digestible 
or  are  unhealthy  in  themselves,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  danger  arising  from  microbes 
which  have  penetrated  into  the  covering  of 
the  fruit.  Everybody  has  noticed  that  at 
times  a  slight  scratch  will  create  a  consider- 
able sore  on  the  human  body.  It  is  generally 
ascribed  to  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the 
blood,  but  a  close  microscopical  examination 
will  show  that  it  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
microbes  thus  introduced  into  the  system. 
So  with  an  apple,  a  peach,  a  pear,  or  a  grape. 
The  fruit  may  be  perfectly  sound  and  healthy, 
but  on  the  skin  or  covering  may  be  microbes, 
which,  introduced  into  the  human  system, 
will  breed  disease.  These  germs  are  not  un- 
common, neither  are  they  always  present.  It 
is  possible  to  eat  this  covering  without  injury, 
but  the  danger  is  such  that  it  is  best  not  to 
incur  the  risk.— St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch. 


DIAMONDS  OF  THOUGHT  IN  SETTINGS 
OF  GOLD. 

Diamonds  are  the  most  precious  stones  and 
gold  the  most  precious  metal.  When  a  book 
contains  the  very  best  and  most  precious 
things  found  in  the  literature  of  the  world, 
and  profusely  illustrated  by  superb  engrav- 
ings, it  may  justly  be  called  "Diamonds  of 
Thought  in  Settings  of  Gold."  This  is  exactly 
what  the  book  of  400  poems  and  illustra- 
tions advertised  on  page  18  is.  You  can  get 
this  magnificent  work  free.  Its  actual  value 
is  $1.00.   Read  the  advertisement  on  page  18. 


WATERPROOF  MASONRY. 

What  was  at  first  considerfed  a  doubtful 
experiment;  namely,  the  use  of  coal-tar  as  a 
means  of  rendering  masonry  impervious  to 
water,  especially  in  positions  exposed  to 
direct  contact  with  the  latter,  has  proved  a 
practically  valuable  resort.  Used  as  a  coating 
for  masonry  built  up  of  very  porous  stone, 
tar  renders  it  quite  impervious,  even  at  a 
depth  of  some  fifty  feet  of  water,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  those  whose  experience 
has  been  extensive  with  it,  the  article  should 
be  utilized  in  all  public  buildings,  particularly 
those  designed  for  the  preservation  of  works 
of  art,  the  dissolving  action  of  water,  even 
upon  mortar  of  superior  quality,  being  well 
known,  and  also  the_  unfavorable  effect  of  the 
exudation  of  water  charged  with  lime  salts 
from  the  mortar.  Two  methods  of  using  the 
tar  are  named;  namely,  in  a  boiling  state  in 
one  or  several  layers,  this  being  suitable  for 
surfaces  exposed  to  the  air;  or  it  may  be  made 
to  flame  up  before  using,  this  being  appro- 
priate for  surfaces  which  have  to  be  covered 
up.  It  is  stated  that  when  boiling  coal-tar  is 
employed  in  three  coats  on  masonry  the 
result  is  a  black  and  very  brilliant  varnish, 
which  perfectly  resists  the  action  of  frost, 
waterand  sun,  being  alike  absolutely  imper- 
vious; and  the  tendency  of  the  black  coating 
to  absorb  heat  may  be  overcome  by  whiie- 
dusting  the  whole  before  the  tar  is  quite  dry. 
— National  Builder. 


Will  $500  Help  You  Out? 


DARNING  HSOE  EASY.  Line  your  basket  with  red  satin 
_  pocket6  and  fill  them  with  Gilt  Edge  Darning  Cotton 
— 40yds.on  a  cord  and  four  soft  threads  in  a  needleful. 
It  does  your  darning  in  one  third  the  time.  Send  10  cts. 
and  stamp  to  F.W.SATTERLEE. Manchester, la., for  a  cord. 


A  CLOTHING  MERCHANT. 

A  "Page  man"  surprised  a  gang  of  Patent 
Right  fencers  worrying  a  group  of  farmers. 
He  cried,  "Clothing  of  superior  quality  at 
half  price."  "How  do  I  do  it?"  "I  furnish 
shears  and  a  cbart  to  cut  by,  tighteners  on 
the  corners  for  a  misfit,  durable  cast  iron 
buttons,  all  at  a  very  low  price,  and  a  farm 
right  for  $5.  You  buy  the  cloth,  your  wife 
'does  the  rest'."  Here  the  Patent  Right  men 
slunk  away  and  the  Page  man  took  orders  for 
fence,  some  40,  some  60  and  some  100  rods. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


FITS  CURED 

(From  U.  S.  Journal  of  Medicine.) 
Prof.  W.  H.Peeke,who  makes  a  specialty  of  Epilepsy, 
a  as  without  doubt  treated  and  cured  more  cases  than 
any  living  Physician ;  his  success  is  astonishing.  We 
have  heard  of  cases  of  20  years'  standing  cured  by  him. 
He  publishes  a  valuable  work  on  this  disease  which  he 
sends  with  a  large  bottle  of  his  absolute  cure,  free  to 
any  sufferer  who  may  send  their  P.O.  andExpress  ad- 
dress. We  advise  anyone  wishing  a  cure  to  address, 
Prof.  W.  H.  PEEKE,  F.  D.,  4  Cedar  St.,  New  YorlS 


eo,  you 
can  have 
1 1  We 

offer  you  the  Sole  Agency  for  an  article  that  is 
Wanted  in  Every  Home  and  Indispensable 
in  Every  Office,  something  that  SELLS  AT 
SIGHT.  Other  articles  sell  rapidly  at  Double 
the  Price,  though  not  answering;  the  purpose 
half  so  well.  You  can  make  from  $500  to  S700 
in  three  months,  introducing  it,  after  which  it  will 
bring  A  Steady,  Liberal  Income,  if  properly  at- 
tended to.  Ladies  do  as  well  as  men,  in  town  or  coun- 
try. Don't  Miss  this  Chance.  Write  at  once  to 
J.  W.  JONES,  manager,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
and  STUDENTS 

Are  winning  a  year's  school- 
ing during  the  summer  months. 

JI^THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  A  LIFETIME. 
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A  Monthly  Record  of  Whatever  is  Worth 
KemeniDering. 


A  Winnower  of  Wheat  from  Chaff. 
Springfield,  0.,  Chicago,  111. 

{2.00  a,  Tear.  Single  Copies  20  Cents. 
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Each  number  contains  the  Monthly  Round- 
up (a  resume  of  all  the  notable  happenings 
during  the  month),  a  Character  Sketch  (of 
some  great  and  good  man),  the  Cream  of  Other 
Reviews  and  Magazines,  the  Best  from  All  the 
Weeklies,  Every  Important  Event  of  the  Year. 
Able  Contributions  on  Movements  for  Good, 
.,  Stories  in  a  Nutshell,  etc.,  etc. 

WE  trivB        j[s  circulation  is  world-wide. 

FREE 

With  3  months' 
subscription 

For  only 

25  Cts. 


Or  for 

30  Cts. 


Four  Books. 

Spurgeon's  "John  Ploughman's 

Pictures." 
"An  American  Girl  in  London." 
"Bread  and  Cheese  and  Kisses." 
Short  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls. 


Post-paid,  one  copy  of  the 
Modern  Cook  Book,  worth  50c. 


Post-paid,  one  copy  complete 
People's  Atlas  of  the  World, 

120  pages,  11x14  inches,  worth  $1  00. 


A  set  of  6  Silver-plated  Tea- 
spoons,with  beautifully  engraved 
handles,  worth  $1.25. 


Or  for 

35  Cts. 

Or  for 

50  Cts. 

Or  for 

$1.50 

Address  THE  ALTRUISTIC  REVIEW, 

Springfield,  Ohio,  or  Chicago,  Illinois. 

fl®*Mention  if  you  want  circulars  how  to  help  stu- 
dents to  obtain  an  education. 


"The  America"  Watch  and 
Chain.  The  Wonder  of  the  Age. 


Free  Scholarship 

zn±  Education  Free 

TO  ALL  AMBITIOUS  AND  ENERGETIC 

YouriG  film  flfiD  Young  Wora, 

IN  THEIR  OWN 

CHOICE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES  IN  AMERICA 

The  publishers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  the  Ladies  Home  Companion  and 
The  Altruistic  Review  are  giving  free  scholarships  in  schools  and  colleges  to  young 
men  and  women  for  taking  subscriptions  for  their  papers.  Free  tuition,  free 
board  and  free  books,  for  a  year  in  a  GREAT  university,  are  given  in  exchange  for 
150  subscriptions,  or  five  subscriptions  a  day  for  one  short  month.  Course  in 
shorthand,  bookkeeping,  journalism,  law,  etc.,  by  mail,  furnished  in  exchange 
for  a  few  days'  pleasant  work.  Many  young  men  and  women  are  getting  their 
education  this  way.    Why  not  you  ?   Send  for  the  full  particulars  to-day. 

This  is  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  get  your  education  free. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


untii; 
Further  Notice 


-THE- 


Farm  and  fireside 

WII,I,  BB  SENT  TO 

Trial  Subscribers 


The  remainder  of  this  year  for 

^15  CEIMTS^ 

Without  a  premium.  Address 

FflHJI  HflD  FIRESIDE, 
SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


r 


June  15,  1894. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


IT 


<f  utiles. 


How  much  is  Leavenworth? 

How  fast  does  Chicago? 
Who  is  it  Council  Bluffs? 

And  who  laid  Buffalo? 
Oh,  whom  does  Syracuse? 

What  sad  sight  has  Racine? 
Why  throw  that  Little  Rock  ? 

Who  painted  Bowling  Green? 

—Kansas  City  Journal. 


THE  LAND  OF  REST. 

Here  lies  an  old  woman  who  always  was  tired, 
For  she  lived  in  a  house  where  help  was  not 
hired. 

Her  last  words  on  earth  were :  "Dear  friends, 
I  am  going 

Where  nothing  ain't  done,  nor  churning,  nor 

sewing, 

And  everything  there  will  be  just  to  my 
wishes, 

For  where  they  don't  eat  there's  no  washing 

•     of  dishes! 
I'll  be  where  loved  anthems  will  always  be 
■ringing, 

But  having  no  voice  I'll  get  rid  of  the  singing. 
Don't  mourn  for  me  now,  and  don't  mourn  for 
me  never, 

For  I'm  going  to  do  nothing  for  ever  and 
«ver. 

—Newbw'yport  Herald. 


YES,  HE  HAD  SEEN  HER. 

rom  the  minute  he  had  laid  eyes 
on  her  pretty,  fresh,  daring, 
young  face,  he  thought  that 
there  was  one  girl,  at  least,  who 
could  take  care  of  herself,  and 
need  ask  odds  of  no  man.  That 
is  why,  when  the  objectionable 
smart  young  man  on  his  right 
began  to  ogle  the  girl,  the  Saunterer  did  not 
interfere.  For  ten  minutes  he  watched  the 
girl  return  the  young  idiot's  glances  with  a 
queer  mixture  of  absolute  indifference  and 
contempt,  but  the  young  man  did  not  look 
at  it  in  that  light,  and  finally  he  arose  and 
took  a  seat  by  the  girl's  side. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  began,  "but  your 
face  is  strangely  familiar  to  me.  Haven't  I 
seen  it  somewhere  before?" 
"Very  likely,"  returned  Miss  Sweet-and- 
wenty,  as  she  turned  her  face  the  other  way, 
I  am  Lydia  Pinkham."— Boston  Budget. 


WHAT  SHE  SAID. 

A  little  ejaculation  may  sometimes  express 
much  annoyance  as  can  be  put  into  words, 
e  following  story  is  told  of  the  wife  of  one 
f  the  best-known  of  American  poets.  She 
w'aV^ih  her  room  when  some  people  came  to 
call.  Her  husband  received  the  company,  and 
after  awhile  said  to  his  daughter,  who  was 
playing  about  the  room : 

"Go  up-stairs  and  tell  your  mama  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Blank*  have  come  to  call." 

The  child  went,  and  after  awhile  returned 
and  began  to  play  again. 

"Did  you  tell  your  mama  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blank 
are  here?"  asked  the  father. 
VQjiv  yes." 

"And  what  did  she  say?"  , 
The  little  girl  looked  up,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  exclaimed: 
"She  said,  well,  she  said,  'Oh,  dear!'  " 


HUMORS  OF  THE  CAMP. 

'The  grim  humor  of  the  camp  was  an  eternal 
warfare  on  the  general  despondency,"  said 
General  Gordon.  On  one  occasion  a  prayer- 
meeting  was  held  in  camp,  and  one  of  the 
soldiers  was  called  on  to  pray. 

"O  Lord,"  he  said,  "we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
'errible  battle,  and  in  an  awful  lot  of  trouble, 
i^e  hope  you  will  take  a  proper  view  of  the 
atter,  and  give  us  the  victory." 
In  the  midst  of  a  battle  the  general  saw  a 
man  running  from  a  very  close  situation. 
"What  are  you  running  for?"  demanded  the 
disgusted  general,  in  a  stern  voice. 

"Golly,  general,"  said  the  fleeing  man,  "I'm 
running  because  I  can't  fly."— St.  Louis 
Republic.  f 

A  MONKEY  DARWIN. 

Studious  monkey— "These  creatures  called 
en  talk  of  'Adam's«fall.'   Who  was  Adam?" 
Philosophical  monkey — "As  yet  we  have  not 
ully  mastered    the  language  of  men,  but 
rom  what  we  can  gather.it  is  evident  that 
this  Adam  had  a  wife  named  Eve,  and  the  fall 
was  due  to  an  accident  while  on  a  high  tree 
after  fruit.   I  presume  they  found  it  very 
good,  and  in  their  greed  they  hung  on  so  long 
that  their  tails  broke;  and  ever  since  that 
their  descendants    have   been  the  tailless, 
elpless,  plodding   creatures  that  you  see. 
oorman!   His  tail  has  gone,  his  feet  have 
ost  their  cunning,  his  once  beautiful  fur  is 
loth-eaten,  and  nothing  is  left  of  him  but 
is  greed." — Puck. 


HOW  HE  LOST  HER. 

Tenderly  but  firmly  disengaging  himself 
'rom  her  clinging  embrace,  he  looked  stead- 
fastly into  her  swimming  eyes. 
And  yet  he  doubted.. 
"Do  you  swear?"  he  asked. 
Upon  the  instant  her  demeanor  changed. 
'None  of  your    business!"   she  abruptly 
eplied. 

When  he  had  gone,  she  sat,  numb  with 
despair,  and  wondered  who  could  have  been 
near  the  time  she  pounded  her  finger. 


NOT  INCLUDED. 

That  eccentric  English  statesman,  Robert 
Lowe,  afterward  Lord  Sherbrooke,  was  crit- 
icising the  marriage  service  one  night  in  his 
usual  sarcastic  style.  "  'With  all  my  worldly 
goods  I  thee  endow!'"  he  scornfully  quoted. 
"That  was  what  I  solemnly  declared  to  Mrs. 
Lowe,  at  a  time  when  I  hadn't  a  shilling  to 
bless  myself  with." 

"But,  my  dear,"  remonstrated  Mrs.  Lowe, 
who  scarcely  enjoyed  this  frank  revelation  of 
their  early  poverty,  "you  had  your  brilliant 
intellectual  abilities." 

"Oh,  yes,"  returned  her  merciless  husband, 
"but  I  certainly  did  not  endow  you  with 
those." 

SEEKING  THE  CAUSE. 

Say,  May,  where  does  this  unscrew?"  asked 
the  bad  little  brother,  nearly  twisting  his 
sister's  arm  off. 

"What  do  you  mean,  you  horrid  boy?  Don't! 
You  hurt  me." 

"Why,  papa  and  mama  were  talking  about 
how  badly  you  behaved  at  the  party  last  night, 
when  papa  said  you  "had  a  screw  loose  some- 
where, and  mama  said  she  would  take  you 
apart  and  talk  to  you."— Arkansas  Traveler. 

A  GOOD  EXAMPLE. 

"Are  these  thebiggestchinaeggsyouhave?" 
asked  the  customer. 

"Yes,  sin  They  are  the  usual  size." 

"You  see,  I  am  just  going  into  the  poultry 
business,  and  I  would  like  as  large  nest-eggs 
as  I  can  get,  in  order  to  give  the  hens  an  idea 
of  the  size  I  expect  them  to  attain  with' their 
product." 

A  DIFFERENT  APPLICATION. 

Elder  sister— "Come,  Clarence,  take  your 
powder  like  a  man !  You  never  hear  me 
making  any  complaint  about  such  a  little 
thing  as  that." 

Clarence  (sourly)— "Neither  would  I  if  I 
could  daub  it  on  my  face ;  it  is  swallerin'  it  that 
I  don't  like!"   

A  SAD  EVENT. 

A  New  Hampshire  editor,  a  few  years  since, 
wailed  thusly :  "Death  has  again  turned  flip- 
flap,  and  come  oYown  flat-footed  in  our  midst, 
and  snatched  from  among  us  one  of  the  best 
advertisers  and  subscribers  we  ever  had." 
The  paper  soon  after  flip-flapped,  too! 


SHE  KNEW. 

"Now,  Eva,  this  is  nothing  to  interest  you; 
it's  only  a  business  letter." 

"Business?  It's  written  across  the  top  and 
sides  and  there  are  three  postscripts  to  it.  It's 
from,  sx  tvoman ."' 


CRITICAL. 

"I  don't  think  Fleecy  sang  with  much  feel- 
ing last  night.". 

"No;  if  he  had  any  feeling  he  would  not 
sing  at  all." 


INDIANLAND  AND  WONDERLAND  is  the  title 

of  a  beautiful  book  issued  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  railway.  While  gotten  out  to  adver- 
tise that  superb  line,  it  differs  from  the  ordi- 
nary railroad  publication,  and  is  instructive, 
entertaining,  valuable,  artistic  and  worth  read- 
ing for  itself.  It  describes  and  illustrates  the 
magnificent  and  interesting  Northwest  better 
than  anything  we  have  ever  seen.  Sent  on 
receipt  of  six  cents  in  stamps,  by  Chas.  S. 
Fee,  general  passenger  and  ticket  agent,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

How  to  Think  in  French,  and  How  to 
Think  in  German.  By  Chas.  F.  Kroch,  A.  M., 
professor  of  languages  in  the  Institue  of  Tech- 
nology, of  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Published  by  the 
author.  These  two  volumes  have  been  care- 
fully prepared  upon  right  principles.  The 
author  calls  them  the  "Living  Method"  for 
learning  these  languages.  The  value  of  a 
modern  language  is  measured  by  our  ability 
to  think  in  that  language.  If  we  are  not 
privileged  to  live  in  France,  we  must  at  least 
as  we  study  the  language  live  in  French.  The 
author  begins  by  taking  simple  sentences  and 
illustrating  them  by  actions.  One  must 
actually  do  that  which  he  says  in  the  lan- 
guage the  action  calls  for  thought,  hence  the 
student  must  think  in  the  language  which  he 
studies  in  this  manner.  But  for  the  fact  that 
the  author  is  a  little  unfortunate  in  some  of 
his  first  sentences  given  for  the  learner  the 
books  are  admirable.  Those  desiring  to  learn 
either  French  or  German  will  find  them  a 
great  improvement  over  old,  slow  methods. 


AGENTS  W,ED  For  Ladies'  andGente'Comfort  Cu 
n  ,V  Holder. Big  profit. (One  sold  3Gro.  one  day 
Sample  Pr.  15c 


ff 

 „  profit. (One  sold. IGro.  one  day.) 

3.  P.  &  S.  H.  WILLCOX,  Man'frs,  Fairhayen,  Mass. 


WORK 


FOR  ALIj.   $75  a  month  salary  and  ex- 

penaea  paid.  If  you  waot  employment  write 
at  once  to  P.  O.  VICKERY,  Augosta.Maine. 


AGENTS 

This  is  none  of  your  clieap  "Fake 
Mats,"  but  is  guaranteed  to  be 
the  best  and  lowest  priced  mat  on 
the  market  or  money  cheerfully 
refunded.  "Write  for  prices  on 
our  kitchen  specialties.  Sample 
prepaid,  12c. 

FLETCHER  FIRE  MAT  CO., 
6  W.  Pearl  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


|$80  "A  M  O  NTH.cSve^T.os'e? ,V° 


1.0  a  month  to  distribute  circulars,  salary  paid  monthly,  Snmpl 
of  our  goods  and  contract  free.  Send  10  cte.  for  postage,  packing, 
etc.  Wk  Mbas  Business.  UNION  SUPPLY  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 


iyfl 

i 


ICMDOOOOCM 

Health  !  Can  you  buy 

it?'  Yes,  when  it  is 
possible  with  a  single 
box  of 

Beecham's 


Pills 


(Tasteless) 


to     cure  Indigestion 


Biliousness 
headache. 


and  Sick- 

25  cents 
a  box, 


^OOOOOOOOO 


RUBBER  STAMPS.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
to  agents.  The  G.  A.  Harper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


ACTED  Til  I?  DAI  I    TDi9F»niou3Song  and  Onb  Hundred 

Mr  I  En  9  let.  DULL  and  fifty-six  other  latest  songs 

mcM^MnMBMMiiiHMBiiini  i  op  THE  D  A  y. including  "TA-RA-B00M- 
DE-AY,"  "COMRADES,"  "  LITTLE  FISHER  MAIDEN,"  ETC.  Wordaand 
Muelo,  postpaid,  only  Ten  Cents.    GEM  NOV.  00.  B  10,  Frankfort,  Ind. 


1  RING,  1  KNIFH. 

1  Pooket  Pen. 
cil,  Imt.GOLD 
PEN  A-  Agents* 

Full  Outfit,  lOcts.    KING         CARD  CO.,  NORTH  HAVEN,  CONN* 


ffffc  JJfc  f  \  iWfcf^r  toooili  lo  distribute  cli 

3> OU  .  UOSITnv nN CEi  Encl 


.    WE  WILL  SEND 
:oat  stamp  with  i«fet- 
ng  Association,  Chicago,  til. 


WE 


,  aamolof.  etc..  In  your  locality  for  ottriipv 
dlcfttoofbiHodioriiBors.  S3  lo  1 J  i>cr  Ihou-aml.  CASH  PAID.  No  cunrMBlng. 
Encloioitamp.  DISTRIBUTING  BUREAU,  P.O.Box  1925,  N«w  York  City. 


WANT  TOD"  to  distribute 
dlcatecfbig  adTorii 


AGENTS 


wanted  in  every  town.  Something 
new.  875  a  month.  Write  quick. 
Sherman  &  Butler,  26W.  take  St. Chicago 


T  A  TYVor  GentlemenWritere  wantedrpfk  TkA 
luAU  X  "Strictly Home  Work."  ll»  \f\J 


■  OHIO  SUPPLY  CO..  NORWALK,  0.. 


LADIES  WANTED  TO  WHITE  AT  HOME. 
$15  weekly;  no  canvassing.    Reply  with  stamp. 
Miss  Fannie  Felknor,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 


on  couch iw»uTcn'°seilours°ods')ysaniPlestt>the 

SALtoNILN  WAN  I  CU  whulesale  and  retail  trade;  "ell 
on  sight  to  every  business  man  or  firm ;  liberal  salary,  money 
advanced  lor  advertising  and  expenses,     Permanen  position. 
Address  with  stamp,  KING  MFG.  CO.,  A  04  Chicago,  111. 


LACE  CURTAINS 


Independent  living  for  good  live  AGENTS 
Buy  direct  from  manufacturer.  Send 
stamp  for  illustrated  catalogue.  North 
British  Lacd  Mills,  115  Worth  St.,  N.Y 


We  have  an  original,  legitimate,  mu eh -needed  article 
which  sells  best  during  hard  times, because  it  saves  money 
and  suffering;  men  and  women  without  any  experience 
whidever  are  now  making  from  .$15  to  $60  per  week 

lectin^  "heir  HOME  SALESMEN  tlesT  % 
capital  required;  full  particulars,  free  samples,  andrefer- 
encc3  in  your  own  State  and  ours  by  mail.  Address, 
Box  X>,  1692,  Boston.  Oniy  those  seeking  respectable, 
profitable,  and  permanent  home  employment  need  apply. 


SUCCESS 


^CENTUltYol 

enabled  the  great  Frenc'h  Phy- 
Isician,  Dr.  Murat,  to  guarantee  re- 
I  relief  and  cure  from  Painful  or  Delayed 

 '  Menstruation,  Nervous  Troubles,  etc.  Rem- 

—I  edtea  Absolutely  Safe.    Convincing  evidence, 

 |  Testimonials  and  valuable  advice  in  our  Medical  Treatise, 

mailed  Free.    UR.  ML' BAT  fflEDICINE  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Oi 


drunkenness: 


,1s  a  DISEASE* 
it  can  be  Cured 
_  'by  administer- 
ing JDr.  Haines'  ii  widen  Specific.  It  can  be 
given  without  the  knowledge  of  the  patient,  i£ 
desired,  in  coffee,  tea  or  articles  of  food.  Cures 
guaranteed.  Send  for  circulars.  GOI.DEN 
SPECIFIC  CO.,  185  Race  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
H£S"Tfte  Only  Cure.  JBeicare  of  Imitators, 


CANCER 


Its  cure  by  scientific  local  treat- 
ment.   20  Years  Experience. 
Book  Free.    Drs.  McLeish  and 
Weber,  123  John  Street,  Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OPIUM 


or  Morphine  Habit  Cared  at 
Home.  Trial  Free.  No  Pain. 
Comp'd  Oxygen  Ala's,  ft.Wayno,Ia<i. 


OPIUM 


Morphine  Habit  Cored  in  10 
to  20  nays.  No  pay  till  cured. 

Dr.  J.  Stephens,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


Actual  Value,  Sltt.75  (apparently  worth  $40.00). 
Our  prlceonly  SS.OOand  express  charges.  Casket 
consists  of  1  Watch,  hunting  case,  14k.  Bold 
plate,  indies'  or  gent's  size,  lull  Jeweled  lever 

movement,  warranted  6  years  (worth  twice  the  cost  of 
all).  2  gents'  rolled  gold  chains  (worth  $4.00).  1  Ladies' 
rolled  gold  chain.  1  ladies'  silver  chain.  2  ladies'  breast 
pins.  2  ladies'  rolled  gold  imt.  diamond  and  garnett 
rings  1  gents'  rolled  gold  cameo  ring.  1  apparere  dia- 
mond scarf  pin.  1  pair  rolled  gold  cuff  buttons.  0  Tea- 
spoons, triple  plated  with  pure  silver  and  Dickie.  Jew- 
elers'price  $2.60.  We  send  the  entire  lot  to  you  by  express 
C.O.D.  for  S5.60  and  express  charges.  You  can  sell  theriugs 
for  all  the  entire  lot  costs.  Mention  size  Watch  wanted. 

Buckeye  Watch  Co.  35  to  39  College  pi.  New  York 


Then  I  stole  the  sossidges  what  cook  was 
goin  ter  stuff  the  turkey  with. 


Then  I  sat  on  our  baby  jist  as  the  clown  did 
on  his  baby  but  ma  didn't  seem  to  like  it  so  I 
quitted  that. 


$30 


A  U/mf  Baaracteed  ladles  who  write  for  as  at 
A  IT  ULn  home.  No  canvassing.  Enclose  ulamp. 
Woman's  Co -Operative Toilet  Co.  (Inc) Bill  waufcee,  Wis 


AGENTS  MAKE  $5  a  Dav^L^ 

Ke tails  25  cts.  2  to  6  sold  in  a  house.  Sample  post- 
age paid  FREE.  F0ESHEE&C0.,Cincinnati,0t  , 


RflllCT  UAUE7  AGENTS  AT  ONCE.  Sam- 
IIIUvl  11 A  »  C  pie  Sashlock  free  by  mail  for  2c. 
stamp.  Immense.  Unrivalled.  Only  good  one  ever 
invented.  Beats  weights.  Sales  unparalleled.  §12 
a  day.  Write  quick.  BKOHAKD,  BoiS7  .  I'hila. 


I  am  making  money  rapidly  doing  writing 
I  etc.  at  my  Iiuma.  "Will  gladly  Inform  any 
,  lady  reader  interested  in  borne  work  lion  I 
I  obtained  this  paying  position.  Enclose 
.  stamp.  Mrs.  Robt.  Main. SwcetHome, Ind. 


A  WOMAN'S  SUCCESSIONS 

at  Home,  Instructions  FREE  to  lady  readers.  Send  stamp, 
(No  humbug),   MRS.  J.  A.  MANNINU,  BoilS.  Anna,  Ohio. 


All  A  DUCCT  FOR  AGENTS.  We  are  now  offer- 
nHIl  V  CO  I  ing  agents  the  greatest  harvest  of  the 
season.  The  wages  are  big  and  the  work  is  easy. 
Send  for  full  particulars  immediately.  Address 
LADIES  HOME  COMPANION,  .SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


$15.00  TO  $40.00   A  WEEK 

Can  bo  made  workiug  for  us.  Of  special  interest  and 
value  to  all  farmers.  Spare  hours  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage.  S.  I.  Bell  «&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


> GENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 


A or 
Chemical  Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agents  mak- 
ing S50  per  week.  Monroe  Eraser  Mf'g  Co.,  X  98,  LaCrosse,  Wis 

STOYE  POLISHING  MITTEN. 

Produces  beautiful  polish  quickly  with- 
out soiling  the  bands.    25  cents  by  mail. 
Also  other  novelties.   Send  for  circular. 
Agents  wanted.   O-.  JS. 
763   E.  Washington  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

IF  YOU  WANT  WORK 

dress  immediately.  We  teach  men  and  women  how 
to  earn  from  §5.00  per  day  to  $3,000  per 
year  without  having  had  previous  experience,  and 
furnish  the  employment  at  which  they  can  make 
that  amount.  Capital  unnecessary:  a  trial  will  cost 
you  nothing.  Write  to-day.  Mention  this  paper. 
E.C.  ALLEN  iXc  CO.s  Box  1013,  Angnsta,  Me. 


;do  you  want  work  ?j 

We  can  put  you  in  the  way  of  making  from  $20 1 
Tto  $50  weekly,  in  any  locality,  if  you  apply  atj 
Fonce;  no  peddling,  women  succeed  aa  well  as? 
Jmen.   No  hnmbag,  we  mean  just  what  wej- 
wsay.   Address  at  once  for  full  particulars,  ® 
•  "jMaiTfrs,"  Box  5308,  Boston,  IWa§s.tt 


"Perfect 
Manhood 

AND 

How  to 
Attain  It." 


A  Wonderful 
New  Medical 
Book,  written 
for  Men  Only. 
One  copy  may 
be  had  free  on 
application. 


Erie 
Medical 
Co., 

Niagara  Square, 
Buffalo  N.Y 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

FOR  LADIES  ONLY 

Valuable  Secret  that  cost  me  $5 .00  and  a  Rubber  Shield  for  30  cts. 
MBS.  J.&.EINSMAN  &  CO.,26  Biver  Stu  CHICAGO,  WU. 


.TURKISH  HAIR  ELIXIR 

Grows  a  Hoavy  Hoard,  a  Glossy  Moustache,  Beautiful  tycbrows,  of 
Luzuriant  Hair  oo  Bald  floods  is  ono  month  or  money  refunded. 
A  preparation  that  may  be  relied  on,  and  every  pkgo  ie  sold  with  a 
guarantee.  Frico  25  ow.  ready  for  use,  3  for  50  eta.  sealed  by  mail. 
TREMO.NT  MAN'G  CO.,  Sta.  A,  Boston,  Mass. 


RUPTURE 


A  positive  radical  Cure  at  horns 
(Sealed.)  Book  giving  full  particulars 
Sent  Free.  Address  DR.  W.S.RICE 
Box   F,  Smithvillo,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.  V 


PILES 


Electrobole  gives  Instant 
relief,  final  cure  in  a  few 
days,  and  never  returns ; 
no  purge :  no  salve ;  no  suppository.  Mailed  free. 
Address  J.  H.  Beeves,  Box  695,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 


Successfully  treated  by  a  new  method. 
For  particulars  write  to  JLakeside 
Hospital,  41"  lake  Ave,,  Chicago. 


PILES 


AMCtSV  llCrrill  Invention  for  man  or  woman. 
VC.ni  UOtrUL  sampie  6ent  (sealed)  25  cts.  2 
for  40  cts.  Eubbee  Specialty  Co., Box  104, Oswego, N.Y 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr,  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


is 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


June  15,  1894. 


Abbreviations.— Ch  means  chain  or  chains;  st, 
stitch  or  stitches;  s  c,  single  crochet;  d  c,  douhie 
crochet;  tr,  treble  or  trebles;  h-tr,  half  treble;  1-tr, 
long  treble;  s-tr,  short  treble;  el,  slip;  k,  knit;  n, 
narrow;  p,  purl  or  seam;  tog,  together;  tto,  throw 
thread  over;  *,  repeat;  o,  over;  6b,  shell  or  shells; 
d  eh,  double  shell. 


ELSIE  LACE. 

lasgo  lace  thread  No.  40,  or 
"O.  N.  T."  crochet  thread 
No.  50  and  a  fine  steel 
hook  are  needed  in  de- 
veloping this  handsome 
pattern  of  lace.  Make  a 
ZJafo*^?  ch  of  43  st. 
C~>&crs  First  row — Miss  5  ch, 

ft  3  tr,  1  ch,  3  tr  all  in  next 

■*"  st  (in  making  this  in  fol- 

lowing rows  we  shall  indicate  this  as 
"shell");  miss  3  ch,  a  shell;  12  ch,  miss  12  st, 

1  tr  in  next  st;  12  ch,  miss  12  st,  1  shell; 

2  ch,  miss  2  st,  2  tr  separated  by  3  ch  in 
next  st;  3  ch,  miss  3, 1  tr  in  last  st;  turn. 

Second  row — 6  ch,  5  tr  under  3  ch;'2  ch, 
shell  under  1  ch  of  shell  of  previous  row ; 
10  ch,  miss  10  of  the  12  ch,  1  tr  in  each  of 
next  5  st ;  10  ch,  shell  in  shell ;  shell  in  next 
shell;  1  tr  under  5  ch  missed  at  beginning 
of  first  row ;  turn. 

Third  row — 4  ch,  shell  in  shell;  shell  in 
next  shell;  5  ch,  2  d  c  caught  around  the 
previous  3  ch;  5  ch,  1  tr  in  each  of  2  ch 
just  before  the  tr  of  last  row,  1  tr  in  each 
of  next  7  st ;  5  ch,  catch  the  3  ch  loop  as  be- 
fore with  2  d  c;  5  ch,  shell  in  shell;  2  ch, 
1  tr  on  third  of  5  tr;  3  ch,  1  tr  in  same  tr  the 
last  tr  was  worked  in ;  2  ch,  1  tr  in  third  of 
6  ch  at  end  of  row ;  turn. 

Fourth  row — 6  ch,  5  tr  under  3  ch ;  2  ch, 
shell  in  shell ;  5  ch,  miss  3  ch,  1  tr  in  each 
of  13  st;  5  ch,  shell  in  shell;  shell  in  next 
shell ;  1  tr  under  4  ch  at  turn  of  last  row; 
turn. 

Fifth  row — 4  ch,  shell  in  shell;  shell  in 
next  shell;  5  ch,  miss  3  ch,  1  tr  in  each  of 
next  17  st;  5  ch,  shell  in  shell;  2  ch,  2  tr 
separated  by  3  ch  on  third  of  5  tr ;  2  ch,  1  tr 
in  third  of  6  ch  at  end  of  row ;  turn. 

Sixth  row — 6  ch,  5  tr  under  the  3  ch  that 
is  between  the  2  tr;  2  ch,  shell  in  shell;  5 
ch,  miss  2  of  the  17  tr,  1  tr  in  each  of  13  tr; 
5  ch,  shell  in  shell;  shell  in  next  shell;  1  tr 
under  4  ch  at  end  of  row;  turn. 

Seventh  row — 4  ch,  shell  in  shell;  shell 
in  next  shell ;  5  ch,  miss  2  of  13  tr,  1  tr  on 
each  of  9  tr;  5  ch,  shell  in  shell;  2  ch,  2  tr 
separated  by  3  ch  in  third  of  5  tr ;  2  ch,  1  tr 
in  third  of  6  ch ;  turn. 

Eighth  row — 6  ch,  5  tr  under  3  ch;  2  ch, 
shell  in  shell ;  10  ch,  miss  2  of  9  tr,  1  tr  in 
each  of  5  tr ;  10  ch,  shell  in  shell;  shell  in 
next  shell;  1  tr  under  4  ch  at  end  of  row; 
turn. 

Ninth  row — 4  ch,  shell  in  shell;  shell  in 
next  shell;  12  ch,  1  tr  in  third  of  5  tr;  12  ch, 


of  last  row,  1  tr  on  each  of  next  5  st;  10  eh, 
shell  in  shell ;  shell  in  next  shell ;  1  tr  under 
4  ch  at  end  of  row ;  turn. 

Eleventh  row — 4  ch,  shell  in  shell;  shell 
in  next  shell;  5  ch,  catch  with  2  d  c  the  3 
ch  together;  5  ch,  miss  3  ch,  1  tr  on  each 
of  9  st;  5  ch,  catch  with  2d  c  the  3  ch  to- 
gether as  before;  5  ch,  shell  in  shell;  2  ch, 

2  tr  separated  by  3  ch  on  third  of  5  tr ;  2  ch, 
miss  2  st,  tr  on  tr  at  end  of  previous 
row ;  18  tr  under  6  ch  of  scallop ; 
1  d  c  under  the  tr  at  end  of  ninth 
row;  turn. 

Twelfth  row — 5  ch,  miss  2  tr,  1  tr 
on  each  of  next  2  tr;  *  3  ch,  miss 

1  tr,  1  tr  on  each  of  next  2  tr;  re- 
peat from  *  three  times  more; 
there  will  be  five  groups  of  2  tr; 

3  ch,  tr  on  tr  at  end  of  insertion 
row;  3  ch,  5  tr  under  3  ch  between 

2  tr;  2  ch,  shell  in  shell;  5  ch,  miss 

3  ch,  1  tr  on  each  of  next  13  st;  5  ch, 
shell  in  shell ;  shell  in  next  shell ; 
under  4  ch  at  end  of  row;  turn. 

Thirteenth  row — 4  ch,  shell  in  shell; shell 
in  next  shell;  5  ch,  miss  3  ch,  1  tr  in  each 
of  17  tr;  5  ch,  shell  in  shell;  2  ch,  2  tr  sep- 
arated by  3  ch  in  third  of  5  tr,  3  ch,  tr  on 
tr  at  end  of  insertion  ;  3  ch,  1  tr  on  each  of 
2  tr,  1  tr  in  1  ch  after  2  tr;  *  3  ch,  1  tr  on 
each  of  2  tr  and  1  tr  in  6h  st  following  2  tr ; 
repeat  from  *  three  times  more ;  3  ch,  1  d  c 
in  end  of  sixth  row;  3  ch,  1  d  c  at  end  of 
fifth  row ;  turn. 

Fourteenth  row— 3  ch,  miss  2  of  3  ch  of 
previous  row,  1  tr  in  each  of  4  st;  *  3  ch, 


TABLE-SLIP   OF  SINGLE  EMBROIDERED 
DOILIES. 

For  those  who  are  seeking  for  the  latest 
fancies  in  table-linen,  we  give  the  table- 
slip  or  centerpiece  of  single  embroidered 
doilies,  which  are  joined  after  being 
worked.  The  design  is  water-lilies.  The 
largest  one  is  twelve  and  one  half  inches 
in  diameter,  the  next  size  ten  and  one  half 
inches,  and  the  smallest  eight  inches. 


ond  row  directly  onto  the  armhole.  Sew 
the  neck  trimming  on  the  vest,  allowing 
from  two  and  a  half  to  two  and  three 
fourths  inches  for  each  shoulder,  and  run 
the  ribbon  in  the  third  row  to  draw  the 
trimming  into  shape. 

INFANT'S  KNITTED  BOOT. 

Brainerd  and  Armstrong's  crochet  silk, 
or  Fleisher's  "AA"  Saxony  worsted  are 
adapted  for  this  pretty  and  simply-made 


Table-slip  of  Single  Embroidered  Doilies. 


1  tr 


The  outer  edges  of  each  lily  are  worked 
in  long  and  short  buttonhole  stitch,  with 
Brainerd  and  Armstrong's  cream  wash 
silks,  while  the  inner  parts  are  worked 
partly  in  satin-stitch  and  partly  in  button- 
hole. The  calyx  is  of  knot  and  satin  stitch 
worked  with  yellow  silk.  The  stamping 
pattern  for  the  different  sizes  can  be  made 
to  order  at  small  cost  by  any  of  the  firms 
advertising  stamping  patterns  in  this 
paper. 

UNDERVESTS  TRIMMED  IN  CROCHET. 

The  stores  have  a  bewildering  array  of 
undervests,  many  of  them  handsomely 
decorated  with  crochet,  which  can  be  done 
at  home  at  much  less  expense  for  each  gar- 


Undervest  Trimmed  in  Crochet. 

shell  in  shell;  2  ch,  2  tr  separated  by  3  ch 
on  third  of  5  tr ;  2  ch,  1  tr  in  third  of  6  ch 
at  end  of  row ;  turn. 

Tenth  row — G  ch,  1  tr  oh  tr  last  made  in 
previous  row;  this  forms  the  small  loop 
for  the  foundation  of  the  scallop  at  the 
bottom  of  the  insertion;  2  ch,  5  tr  under 
the  3  ch  that  is  between  the  2  tr;  2  ch, 
shell  in  shell;  10  ch,  miss  10  of  the  12  ch 


Elsie  Lace. 


miss  2  ch,  1  tr  on  each  of  next  4  st;  repeat 
from  *  three  times  more ;  3  ch,  tr  on  tr  at 
beginning  of  insertion  row;  3  ch,  5  tr 
under  3  ch  that  separates  2  tr;  2ch,  shell 
in  shell;  5  ch,  miss  2  of  the  17  tr,  1  tr 
in  each  of  13  tr;  5  ch,  shell  in  shell;  shell 
in  next  shell;  1  tr  under  4  ch  at  end  of 
row;  turn. 

Fifteenth  row — 4  ch,  shell  in  shell;  shell 
in  next  shell;  5  ch,  miss  2  of  13  tr,  1  tr  on 
each  of  9  tr;  5  ch,  shell  in  shell;  2  ch,  2 
tr  separated  by  3  ch  on  third  of  5  tr;  3  ch, 
tr  on  tr  at  end  of  insertion ;  3  ch,  miss  2  ch, 
1  tr  on  each  of  next  6  st;  *  3  ch,  miss  1  ch, 
1  tr  on  each  of  next  6  st ;  repeat  from  * 
three  times;  3  ch,  1  d  c  in  fourth  row;  3  ch, 
1  d  c  at  end  of  third  row ;  turn. 

Sixteenth  row—*  3  ch,  miss  2  ch,  1  tr  on 
each  of  next  4  st ;  3  ch,  1  tr  in  same  the  last 
tr  was  worked  in ;  1  tr  on  next  3  tr ;  repeat 
from  *  four  times  more;  3  ch,  tr  on  tr  at 
end  of  insertion  row;  3  ch,  5  tr  under  the 
3  ch  that  separates  2  tr;  2  ch,  shell  in 
shell ;  10  ch,  miss  2  of  9  tr,  1  tr  in  each  of  5 
tr;  10  ch,  shell  in  shell;  shell  in  next  shell; 

1  tr  under  4  ch  at  end  of  row ;  turn. 
Seventeenth  row— Insertion  like  ninth 

row ;  for  the  scallop  thus :  3  2  ch,  2  long  tr 
(thread  over  twice),  3  ch,  2  long  tr  all  under 
the  3  ch  that  separates  the  8  tr  of  last  row ; 
3  ch,  2  tr  under  3  ch  between  two  groups  of 
8  tr;  repeat  from  *  four  times;  3  ch,  1  dc  at 
end  6f  second  row ;  3  ch,  1  d  c  at  end  of  first 
row;  turn. 

Eighteenth  row— 1  ch;  under  the  3  ch 
between  the  4  long  tr  make  *  2  tr,  a  picot 
of  5  ch,  1  d  c  back  into  first  of  5  ch ;  repeat 
from  *  until  there  are  7  picots  andl4tr; 
then  1  d  c  between  the  2  tr  that  are  made 
between  the  groups  of  4  long  tr;  repeat 
this  picot  scallop  four  times  more;  1  ch, 
tr  on  tr;  3  ch,  5  tr  under  3  ch  between 

2  tr;2  ch,  shell  on  shell;  10  ch,  miss  10  ch, 
1  tr  in  each  of  5  st;  10  ch,  shell  on  shell; 
shell  on  next  shell;  turn. 

Repeat  from  third  row;  make  nine  rows 
of  the  insertion  before  beginning  the  scal- 
lop, and  join  them  together  at  the  fourth 
picot  of  the  last  picot  scallop  of  preceding 
large  scallop. 


ment.  This  crochetwork  may  be  done 
with  Brainerd  and  Armstrong  crochet  silk 
for  lisle  thread  or  silk  vests,  and  with 
cream  crochet  thread,  No.  40  to  50,  for  cotton 
vests.  The  leaf-like  shapes  of  edging 
around  the  neck  are  begun  in  the  center 
and  worked  separately,  and  then  joined 
as  the  work  proceeds. 

Make  a  chain  of  10  st;  miss  1  ch,  1  d  c  in 
each  of  8  ch,  3  d  c  in  next  ch ;  then  up  the 
other  side  of  ch  make  8  d  c;  turn. 

Second  row— Miss  2  d  c,  1  d  c  in  each  d  c, 
inserting  the  hook  in  the  back  horizontal 
loop  of  each  d  c  until  the  second  of  3  d  c 
made  in  1  st  is  reached ;  in  that  d  c  work 
3  d  c,  then  work  up  the  other  side,  leaving 
off  the  last  2  d  c;  turn. 

Repeat  this  last  row  until  two  and  one 
half  ribs  are  made,  then  break  off  thread 
and  commence  another  leaf-like  shape  like 
first,  joining  the  shapes  at  the  lowest  cor- 
ners. When  the  required  length  to  go 
around  the  opening  is  made,  work  on  each 
side  of  the  leaves  thus: 

First  row— 1  d  c  in  second  of  3  d  c  at  lower 
point  of  leaf  (or  in  the  d  c  at  the  middle  of 
top  of  leaf);  *  5  ch,  thread  around  hook 
three  times,  insert  hook  in  side  of  leaf 
3  d  c  from  point  where  two  leaves  are  fas- 
tened together,  draw  up  a  loop  and  work 
off  two  loops;  thread  over  once  and  insert 
hook  in  next  leaf  directly  opposite  the  first ; 
then  work  off  all  the  loops  on  hook,  two  at 
a  time;  5ch,ldc  in  next  leaf ;  repeat  from  *. 

Second  row— 1  tr  in  st,  1  ch,  1  tr  in  next 
st;  repeat  from  beginning  of  row. 

For  the  top  of  edging  work  thus: 

Third  row— 2  long  tr  (thread  over  twice), 
*  4  cli,  miss  4  ch,  2  long  tr;  repeat  from  *. 

Fourth  row— Like  second  row. 

Fifth  row— 1  d  c  under  1  ch,  :i  5  ch,  miss 
2  tr,  1  d  c  under  next  1  ch  ;  5  ch,  miss  3  tr, 
1  d  c  under  next  1  ch;  repeat  from  *  all 
around. 

Sixth  row— 1  d  c  in  third  of  5  ch,  2  ch,  1  tr, 
a  picot,  1  tr,  a  r  "cot,  1  tr,  a  picot,  1  tr  all  in 
the  third  of  next  5  ch ;  2  ch,  and  repeat 
from  beginning  of  round. 

Around  the  sleeves  work  the  five  rows  of 
the  edging,  beginning  by  working  the  sec- 


little  boot.  Use  fine  steel  needles,  and  if 
the  silk  is  used,  cast  on  56  st;  if  the  Saxony, 
cast  on  48  st,  and  knit  across. 

Second  row— Knit  plain.  Slip  first  st  of 
each  row. 

Third  row— Purl. 

Fourth  row — Knit  plain. 

Fifth  row — Slip  first  st,  *  o,  n;  repeat 
from  *  across  the  row. 

Sixth  row — Knit  plain. 

Seventh  row— Slip  first  st,  *  o,  p2tog; 
repeat  from  *. 

Eighth  row — Knit  plain. 

Ninth  row — Purl. 

Tenth  row — Knit  plain. 

Eleventh  row— Purl. 

Twelfth  row — Knit  plain.  Repeat  twice 
more  from  fifth  row. 

Next  row — Purl. 

Slip  21  st  onto  another  needle  if  working 
with  silk,  or  17  st  if  working  with  wool ; 
then  take  a  fourth  needle,  and  on  the  14 
middle  st  work  thus  for  an  instep : 

First  row — Knit  plain. 

Second  row — Purl. 

Third  row — Knit  plain. 

Fourth  row— Purl. 

Fifth  row—  Purl.  Repeat  from  first  row 
six  times,  decreasing  1  st  at  the  end  of  the 
last  two  rows.  Then  take  up  the  st  at 
each  side  of  the  instep,  which  with  the  12 
st  at  end  of  toe  and  the  st  on  the  two 
needles  on  each  side  of  middle  st  used  for 
the  instep  are  to  be  knitted  and  purled 
alternately  for  seventeen  rows;  then  eight 
rows  knitted  plain,  arid  break  off. 

At  the  cast-on  row  at  beginning  of  boot, 
take  up  the  back  loop  of  each  st  and  knit 
in  a  loop  or  st. 

Second  row — Purl. 

Third  row — Slip  first  st,  *  o,  n,  o,  n;  re- 
peat from  *  across  the  row. 

Fourth  row — Slip  first  st,  *  o,  knit  the  o 
of  last  row  and  1  st  together ;  repeat  from  *. 

Repeat  the  fourth  row  six  times;  then 
take  a  crochet-hook  and  make  1  d  c  in  first 
st  on  needle,  slipping  each  st  off  as  soon  as 
a  d  c  is  worked ;  *  4  ch,  1  d  c  in  the  o,  and 
next  st;  repeat  from  *  across  the  row 
fasten  and  break  off.  Sew  up  the  boot  from 
the  top  of  leg  down  to  the  toe  on  the 
wrong  side.  Run  a  cord  into  the  lower 
row  of  holes  near  the  ankle  and  finish  the 
cord  with  tassels. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

Mrs.  Celestine  "W.,  Colleton  county,  S.  C. — 
As  you  failed  to  give  the  size  of  the  knitted 
blocks  you  are  now  making,  we  cannot  furnish 
you  with  any  information  regarding  a  larger 
block.  We  infer  that  you  wish  the  largest 
block  for  the  middle.  We  refer  you  to  the 
directions  for  wide  stripe  given  in  May  1,  1894, 
issue. 

Jennie  B.,  Newport,  R.  I.— The  knitted  lace 
in  February  number  is  correct  except  one 
slight  omission  in  third  row,  which  should 
read  thus:  Slip  1,  k  3,  o,  n,  k  2,  o,  k  1,  n,  o 
three  times,  slip  1,  n,  pass  slipped  st  over,  k  1, 
o,  slip  1,  n,  pass  slipped  st  over,  o,  k  5,  o,  n,  k  6, 
o  twice,  p  2  tog,  k  1,  o  twice,  p  2  tog.  In  the  o 
three  times  the  next  row  should  have  k  1,  pi, 
k  1  before  the  three  loops  are  slipped  off  the 
left-hand  needle.  That  is  probably  where 
your  difficulty  in  making  the  pattern  lies. 

Grace  1$.,  Denver,  Colorado.— At  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  the  cotton  wedding ;  second  year, 
paper;  third  year,  leather;  fifth  year,  wooden; 
seventh  year,  woolen  ;  tenth  year,  tin ;  twelfth 
year,  silk  and  fine  linen;  fifteenth  year,  crys- 
tal; twentieth  year,  china;  twenty-fifth  year, 


Infant's  Knitted  Boot. 

silver;  thirtieth  year,  pearl;  fortieth  year, 
ruby ;  fiftieth  year,  golden  ;  seventy-fifth  year, 
diamond. 

All  questions  pertaining  to  this  department 
cheerfully  answered  by  addressing  (with 
stamp  for  reply  by  mail)  Hiittie  Willard 
Wetmore,  Waverly,  Ohio,  Box  2b7. 


June  15,  1894. 
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Children's 


Lily's  Fourth  of  July  Celebration. 

Lily  Terhoff  was  a  fortunate  lit- 
tle girl,  and  lived  in  a  large  city 
in  a  big  house  with  a  brownstone 
front.  Ever  since  she  could  re- 
member anything  she  had  been 
dressed  in  beautiful  clothes,  and 
driven  out  every  day  in  a  pretty 
carriage,  with  stylish  driver  and  horses. 
She  was  her  parents'  idol,  and  they  thought 
her  lovely  enough  to  be  put  in  a  glass  case, 
and  tried  to  shield  her  from  coming  in  con- 
tact with  other  children,  unless  they,  like 
herself,  were  elegantly  dressed  and  lived 
in  pretty  homes. 

Lily  was  born  good,  and  all  the  spoiling 
and  petting  in  the  world  could  not  rob  her 
of  her  angel  spirit.  I  used  to  fear  she 
would  fly  away  to  the  heavenly  blue  some 
day,  as  her  wings  seemed  to  be  growing, 
and  the  far-away,  spiritual  expression  in 
her  eyes  looked  as  though  in  league  with 
the  angels.  Five  little  brothers  and  one 
sister  had  preceded  Lily,  only  to  live  a 
short  time  and  then  be  snatched  away  from 
their  parents. 

Mrs.  Terhoff  loved  her  one  little  lamb 
with  an  idolatrous  love,  and  thought  her 
too  good  to  associate  with  but  si  few. 
When  they  would  be  out  walking  together, 
she  would  be  surprised  to  see  Lily  speak 
to  some  poor  child  or  blind  beggar,  as  if 
they  were  the  richest  in  the  land,  and  in- 
troduce her  mother,  saying,  "This  is  my 
mama.  I  told  you  I  would  bring  her  to 
see  you  some  time ;  she  is  so  good,  and  will 
help  you." 

Her  mother  would  hurry  away  in  mortal 
terror,  fearing  her  little  child  might  catch 
some  infectious  disease.  But  when  she 
would  see  the  child's  distressed  look,  she 
would  go  back,  get  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses, and  promise  Lily  for  her  sake  to 
help  them;  she  always  did,  too,  for  fear 
Lily  would  be  unhappy  about  it.  She 
would  then  reason  with  her,  telling  her 
that  these  people  had  ever  so  many  chil- 
dren to  love  them,  while  she  had  but  the 
one,  and  she  must  not  run  such  risks. 

Lily  would  pass  dozens  of  her  aristo- 
cratic acquaintances  without  seeming  to 
be  impressed  with  them,  but  when  with 
her1  nurse,  she  would  stop  and  speak  to 
every  unhappy  beggar.  In  this  way  they 
got  to  know  her,  and  it  was  her  only 
opportunity  to  know  poor  people,  as  she 
was  guarded  so  carefully. 

Across  from  their  elegant  mansion  there 
stood  a  modest  little  cottage.  It  was  among 
a  row  of  tenement-houses,  that  had  long 
been  an  eyesore  to  the  rich  property- 
holders  ;  but  they  were  powerless  to  re- 
move them,  as  they  belonged  to  infant 
heirs.  But  for  this  outlook  from  Lily's 
front  window  into  these  modest  homes, 
she  never  would  nave  known  anything 
about  poor  people,  perhaps— that  is,  their 
home  life— as  her  father  and  mother  wished 
to  keep  her  away  from  everything  sad. 

Lily  noticed  a  little  boy  about  her  own 
age  who  was  wheeled  to  the  window  of  the 
little  cottage  every  morning.  She  saw 
how  pale  and  sickly  he  looked.  Then  she 
watched  a  nice  little  woman,  whom  she 
took  to  be  his  mother,  kiss  him  good-by 
and  go  out  with  a  bundle  under  her  arm. 
Sometimes  she  would  look  back,  and  the 
little  fellow  would  throw  her  a  kiss  with 
his  hand.  He  always  smiled  back  at  her, 
but  Lily  thought  his  face  grew  sad  when 
she  was  out  of  sight;  sometimes  she 
thought  he  must  be  crying,  for  he  wiped 
his  eyes  with  his  handkerchief.  Lily's 
tender  heart  went  out  to  this  little  lad, 
and  she  studied  over  his  life.  He  seemed 
to  stay  there  all  day  alone,  having  to 
amuse  himself,  and  he  could  not  get  out  of 
his  chair.  She  spoke  to  her  mother  about 
it,  who  said : 

"My  little  daughter  musn't  think  so 
much  about  other  people's  misfortunes. 
You  are  not  strong  and  well  yourself,  and 
mama  wants  you  to  be  happy  all  day 
long." 

"But,  mama,  it  would  make  me  so  happy 
to  see  that  little  crippled  boy  look  glad. 
Please  let  me  go  over  and  see  him,  and 
take  him  some  nice  fruit?" 

The  mother  could  not  deny  her  darling 
anything  long,  so  she  put  up  a  basket  of 
nice  fruit — grapes,  oranges  and  bananas- 
saying  she  \Vould  send  them  over  by  the 
coachman  and  tell  him  Lily  sent  them. 

"Oh,  no,  mama!  I  want  to  get  acquainted 
with  him  myself.  I  must  take  them  over." 

Finally  her  mother  let  hex  take  the  bas- 
ket of  fruit.  She  knocked  timidly  at  the 
door,  and  an  old  colored  woman  answered 
her. 

"Why,  you  purty  leetle  angel!  whar  did 
yercumfrum?  Won't  yer  cum  in?"' 

"Yes,  auntie,"  she  said.  "I  saw  the 
little  sick  boy  from  my  window,  and 
mama  said  I  could  bring  him  over  some 
fruit.   Can  I  take  it  in  to  him  ?" 

"Jis  cum  right  in,  my  leetle  lady,"  said 
the  old  woman. 

"Do  you  live  with  him?"  asked  Lily. 

"Yes,  honey;  dat  is,  I  cum  an'  go.  I 
libs  in  de  alley  back  ob  de  house,  but  I 
promised  his  mudder  I  would  cum  in  an' 
look  after  him,  kase  she  has  to  sew  fur  a 
livin'  an'  take  care  ob  'em  both.  Here  is  a 
leetle  white  lady  cum  to  see  yer,  Ernest, 
an'  she  brought  yer  sumfin'  nice,"  the  old 


woman  said  to  the  cripple  as  she  ushered 
Lily  in  to  where  he  sat  in  his  chair. 

Ernest  looked  up  with  a  bright  smile, 
and  at  once  recognized  the  beautiful 
golden-haired  angel  who  lived  over  the 
way.  He  had  been  building  air  castles 
about  her,  too. 
Lily  walked  up  to  him,  saying: 
"Ernest,  I  brought  you  some  fruit.  I 
hope  you  like  it." 

"Yes,  I  do,"  he  said,  and  then  asked, 
"What  is  your  name?" 

"Lily  Terhoff,"  she  answered  sweetly. 
"And  your  name  is  Ernest  Warren,  isn't 
it?"  v 
"Yes;  Won't  you  have  a  chair?" 
Pretty  soon  they  were  talking  as  if  they 
had  always  known  each  other.  She  soon 
found  out  that  the  boy's  crippled  condition 
was  caused  from  spinal  trouble ;  that  his 
father  died  several  years  before,  and  his 
mother  was  their  sole  support. 

"Oh,  I  get  so  lonesome !  Some  days  when 
it  rains  all  day  long  I  forget  my  promise 
to  mother,  and  cannot  be  brave  and  re- 
member all  the  great  men  who  have  been 
cripples,  and  try  to  be  patient.  Then  I 
look  over  to  your  window,  and  wish  some- 
thing would  happen  to  send  you  over  to 
see  me.  Now  I  have  my  wish.  Won't 
you  come  again  and  read  aloud  to  me?" 

Yes,  indeed,  she  would.  She  told  him 
what  pretty  picture-books  she  had,  and  he 
thought  she  came  as  near  being  an  angel 
as  the  ones  his  mother  read  to  him  about. 

"Ernest,  can'f  you  get  out  of  your 
chair?" 

"No;  I  can't  walk,  and  I  get  so  tired.  I 
have  to  wait  until  mother  comes,  and  she 
takes  me  in  her  lap  to  rest  me,  she  says ; 
but  my  doctor  says  I  can  walk  on  a  crutch 
some  time." 

Lily  had  never  been  in  such  a  plain 
room  before ;  it  looked  clean  and  nice,  and 
she  thought  very  cozy,  but  her  housemaids 
and  cook  had  much  nicer  ones.  Ernest 
looked  as  neat  and  tidy  as  could  be — his 
brown,  curly  locks  brushed  away  from  a 
beautiful  forehead,  and  the  sweet  brown 
eyes  were  shaded  by  long  lashes.  Lily 
thought  him  as  handsome  as  a  picture. 
The  ice  was  broken  now,  and  the  children 
were  good  friends.  She  promised  to  come 
again  soon. 

When  Lily's  father  came  home  that 
night,  she  climbed  up  in  his  lap  and 
nestled  herself  under  his  arm,  and  looked 
very  serious — so  much  so  that  he  asked 
what  was  the  trouble  with  his  little  girl. 

"Papa,  I'm  thinking  about  the  little 
crippled  boy  across  the  street.  He  hasn't 
any  papa,  and  they  are  so  poor,  his  mama 
has  to  sew  all  day.  Couldn't  you  get  a  big 
doctor  to  cure  him  ?  He  would  be  so  happy, 
he  says,  just  to  walk  on  a  crutch." 

"My  little  one,"  said  her  father,  "you  are 
always  thinking  about  helping  somebody. 
All  you  have  to  do,  pet,  is  to  sing,  laugh 
and  be  happy,  play  with  your  dolls  and 
have  a  good  time.  You  will  make  papa 
and  mama  happier  in  that  way  than  by 
anything  else  in  the  world.  You  are  too 
little  to  see  people  suffer  and  to  be  made 
unhappy.  Did  your  mother  know  you 
went  over  there,  darling?" 

"Yes,  papa,  hut  it  didn't  make  me  un- 
happy. If  you  will  just  make  Ernest  look 
glad,  and  take  the  doctor  to  see  him,  it 
will  make  me  happier  than  anything  else. 
I'll  clap  my  hands—"  and  she  gave  her 
father  such  a  vigorous  hug  and  squeeze 
that  he  would  have  promised  her  the 
moon  if  it  would  please  her. 

"You  must  go  to  bed  now,'  precious. 
Get  your  beauty  sleep,  and  I  will  talk  it 
over  with  mama." 

She  kissed  him  lovingly  and  bid  him 
good-night. 

After  Lily  was  snugly  tucked  in  bed,  the 
mother  and  father  sat  and  talked.  He 
said: 

"I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  Lily, 
wife.  She  is  so  unlike  other  children; 
she  takes  life  so  seriously.  We  do  every- 
thing to  make  her  happy,  and  she  is,  but 
she  isn't  contented  unless  other  people  are 
as  happy  as  she." 

Lily  awoke  the  next  morning  as  bright 
and  happy  as  the  birds,  and  the  first  thing 
she  did  was  to  look  for  Ernest  at  the  win- 
dow. There  he  was,  looking  for  her,  too. 
His  face  looked  so  changed;  it  was  so 
much  brighter.  Lily  asked  her  papa  at 
breakfast  if  he  remembered  his  promise  to 
see  a  big  doctor,  and  he  laughed  and  said : 

"Well,  daughter,  you  must  be  obeyed, 
sure." 

Mr.  Terhoff  noticed  for  the  first  time  the 
lad's  pale  face  at  the  window,  and  became 
interested.  He  concluded  to  go  over  with 
Lily  and  see  for  himself  what  was  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Terhoff  counted  his  money  by  the 
thousands,  and  he  had  a  kind  heavt,  but 
his  life  was  so  absorbed  in  money-making 
that  but  for  the  little  guardian  angel  in  his 
household  he  would  have  become  too  mer- 
cenary to  be  a  good  citizen.  His  love  for 
his  only  child  was  well  known.  This  was 
the  last  left  to  him ;  his  manly  little  boys 
and  other  girl  had  been  taken,  and  now 
this  frail  little  blossom  looked  too  pure 
and  beautiful  for  earth.  They  dared  not 
cross  her  in  anything. 

He  forgot  to  attagid  to  Lily's  request  the 
first  day  and  the  second,  but  the  third  day 
he  called  to  see  the  distinguished  surgeon, 
Dr.  Pope,  and  told  him  his  little  girl 
wanted  him  to  look  after  a  crippled  lad ;  a 
whim  of  hers,  but  what  could  be  done  for 
the  boy  he  wished  done,  and  he  would  pay 
the  bill.  It  was  agreed  that  they  should 
call  together. 

Mrs.  Warren  came  home  very  tired  after 
her  day's  work,  but  found  Ernest  so  happy 
and  bright  that  it  lifted  the  cloud  from  her 
sad  heart  at  once. 

"Who  has  been  here,  Ernest?  Who 
brought  you  all  this  beautiful  fruit?" 

"You  just  come  and  eat  some,  mother; 
here  are  such  nice  grapes,  and  you  love 
them  so,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  It." 

Mrs.  Warren  was  a  pretty  little  woman, 
very  neat  and  tidy-looking,  brown-eyed, 
with  a  refined  though  sad  face. 


"How  did  she  happen  to  come  here,  my 
son?" 

"She  just  felt  sorry  for  me,  mother,  I 
think.  She  is  coming  again — going  to 
bring  me  games,  puzzles  and  picture- 
books.   She  is  going  to  read  to  me,  too." 

"She  looks  like  a  little  fairy,  and  1  ex- 
pect she  will  prove  to  be  your  good  fairy, 
Ernest.  Has  your  back  pained  you  to-day, 
darling,  and  has  Mammy  Jane  been  here 
to  attend  to  you?" 

"Oh,  yes,  mother!  She  never  forgets 
me.  She  set  my  dinner— my  cup  of  milk 
and  bread.  But  the  days  are  so  long! 
Wasn't  it  good  in  the  little  girl,  so  rich, 
with  her  carriage  and  pony  and  everything 
at  home,  to  come  and  see  a  poor  sick  boy? 
Mother,  she  must  be  good." 

"Yes,  my  boy,  and  may  God  bless  her! 
Nothing  makes  me  so  glad  as  to  know  that 
you  have  spent  a  happy  day.  I  hope  the 
doctor  will  soon  put  you  on  your  crutches, 
son." 

The  little  mother  and  son  were  very 
happy  together.  Though  Ernest  was 
young,  she  talked  with  him  about  her 
business  plans;  they  both  tried  to  be 
brave,  and  he  would  not  complain  or 
say  he  was  suffering.  He  watched  his 
mother's  countenance,  and  knew  at  a 
glance  when  she  was  worried  about  her 
affairs.  He  was  such  a  brave  little  fellow, 
and  would  suffer  in  silence,  never  mur- 
muring; would  try  to  meet  his  mother 
with  a  smile,  and  send  her  away  cheerful. 
She  never  knew  how  much  he  did  suffer 
or  how  lonely  he  was. 

He  opened  his  little  heart  to  Lily  and 
talked  freely  with  her,  how  anxious  he 
was  to  get  well  and  help  his  mother  make 
a  living,  and  what  he  wanted  to  do  when 
he  became  a  man. 

Lily  had  a  delightful  secret  to  tell  him. 
Her  papa  was  going  to  bring  the  new 
doctor  the  next  day,  and  she  felt  almost 
sure  ho  could  cure  Ernest.  But  she  made 
him  promise  not  to  tell  his  mother  until 
they  had  hope.  He  never  dreamed  of 
being  straight  and  well  like  most  boys, 
but  just  to  walk  with  one  crutch  again. 

Lily  came  with  Dr.  Pope  and  her  father, 
and  introduced  them  to  Ernest.  The  doctor 
said: 

"Why,  my  little  man,  you  are  a  brave 
soldier.  I  must  make  you  a  West-Pointer. 
You  will  make  a  good  military  man."  And 
after  examining  him  carefully,  said  with 
enthusiasm,  "I  wish  I  could  have  seen 
him  six  months  ago.  But  still,  you  may 
walk  sooner  than  you  ever  dreamed  of, 
my  boy.  This  ought  to  have  been  attended 
to  several  months  ago,  but  it  is  not  too 
late  yet." 

The  doctor  told  Mr.  Terhoff  that  it  was  a 
serious  trouble  with  the  spine,  but  not 
incurable,  and  he  would  give  the  child  the 
very  best  attention,  and  in  less  than  two 
months  he  was  walking  on  his  crutches. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Terhoff  were  doubly  repaid 
to  see  Lily  clap  her  hands  with  delight 
when  she  saw  him  come  to  the  door  on  his 
crutches  and  kiss  his  mother  good-by. 

Ernest's  birthday  was  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  and  Lily  had  heard  his  mother  say 
how  proud  she  would  be  to  have  him  able 
to  walk  out  on  the  street,  perhaps  ride  in 
the  street-car  to  the  park  with  her.  It 
would  be  a  holiday  in  the  large  dry-goods 
store  where  she  sewed. 

Doctor  Pope  said  it  would  only  be  a  mat- 
ter of  time  until  he  could  walk  as  straight 
as  any  one.  Lily's  joy  knew  no  bounds. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Terhoff,  finding  that  Ernest 
was  such  a  refined,  dainty  little  fellow,  so 
gentle  and  intelligent,  they  no  longer  ob- 
jected to  Lily's  visits,  and  many  a  happy 
day  they  spent  together.  Lily  would  be 
housekeeper,  bring  qver  her  dolls,  and 
have  lunch  with  him  at  his  little  table. 
Many  a  choice  delicacy — a  pitcher  of  rich 
cream  for  him  to  drink,  etc.— made  its 
way  over  to  the  cottage  from  the  million- 
aire's house.  Lily  and  Ernest  read  fairy 
stories  together,  and  were  perfectly  con- 
genial. He  helped  her  to  make  her  doll  a 
dress  (his  mother  had  taught  him  to  sew), 
they  played  "Come-to-see,"  and  were  like 
two  little  girls  playing  togethejr,  innocent 
and  happy. 

Lily  had  her  heart  set  on  celebrating 
Ernest's  Fourth  of  July  birthday. 

"You  know,  mother,  one  must  do  a  noble 
deed,  for  that's  a  great  day.  Isn't  that  why 
they  want  everybody  to  remember  it,  and 
celebrate  it?" 

Mrs.  Terhoff  had  begun  to  think  her 
little  girl  never  had  any  but  noble 
thoughts,  and  to  do  good  deeds  was  as 
natural  for  her  as  to  breathe.  But  what 
pleased  the  parents  most  was  that  Lily 
was  getting  rosy  and  fat.  She  no  longer 
looked  frail,  and  was  really  growing 
stronger,  and  their  fears  that  she  would 
droop  and  die  like  the  others  had  left 
them. 

Dr.  Pope  had  told  Mrs.  Terhoff  that  he 
thought  Ernest  would  be  able  to  put  away 
his  crutches  by  the  Fourth,  and  his  birth- 
day could  be  celebrated  in  quite  a  royal 
way;  that  he  could  return  Lily's  many 
visits. 

Mrs.  Terhoff  determined  to  surprise  him 
with  a  handsome  new  suit,  and  to  have 
some  fire-crackers,  Roman  candles,  and  a 
little  tea  especially  for  the  children,  with 
ice-cream  and  cake,  and  invite  his  mother 
over  to  enjoy  it  with  them.  She  felt  that 
an  informal  tea  with  the  children  would 
be  happier  for  them  all  than  a  stately  din- 
ner in  the  grand  dining-room,  with  the 
butler  to  preside.  No,  they  would  have  a 
little  Japanese  tea  out  under  the  date- 
palms  and  foliage  plants  on  the  conserva- 
tory, where  it  would  be  cool.  Lily's  blind 
fiddler  and  his  little  girl  should  come  out 
and  play  for  the  children,  and  be  sent 
away  with  some  presents  that  would 
gladden  their  hearts  for  many  a  day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Terhoff  had  long  since 
found  out  that  a  fashionable  children's 
party,  with  a'l  the  elegantly-dressed, 
wealthy  children  and  a  band  of  music, 
with  a  supper  that  cost  hundreds  of  dollars, 
the  dancing  and  flowers,  did  not  make 
their  little  daughter  as  joyous  and  happy 


as  some  such  treat  as  this,  and  her  happi- 
ness was  more  to  them  than  all  else. 

While  she  was  a  charming  little  hostess, 
and  popular  with  all  the  children  among 
her.  mother's  friends,  her  heart  went  out  to 
those  who  were  denied  so  many  blessings. 
She  was  born  with  a  noble,  unselfish  little 
heart,  and  it  was  their  pleasure  to  gratify 
her.  They  had  fought  against  it  at  first, 
and  thought  they  could  mold  her  into 
their  way.  But  she  would  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished-looking bishop  who  dined  with 
them,  why  there  were  no  poor  people  at 
their  church,  and  ask  her  mama  if  the 
dresses  she  was  done  with  could  not  be 
sent  to  the  orphan  children  who  were  of 
her  size. 

Mrs.  Terhoff  said  one  day  to  a  fashion- 
able friend,  whose  little  daughter  was  dis- 
cussing the  number  of  beautiful  dresses 
she  was  going  to  have,  the  parties  she  was 
going  to  give,  and  how  her  hair  was  to  be 
curled,  that  she  could  not  understand  why 
her  little  Lily  was  so  different  from  other 
children ;  but  she  had  become  reconciled 
to  it,  for  surely,  nothing  in  flesh  could  be 
sweeter  or  lovelier  in  disposition,  and  her 
thinking  mama  and  papa  were  so  pure  and 
good  had  made  them  both  better,  for  how 
could  any  one  be  selfish  or  mean  with  a 
little  angel  like  that,  saying,  "Mama  is  so 
good— she  helps  everybody,"  and  "Papa 
loves  to  make  people  happy?"  All  the 
sermons  and  prayer-books  in  the  world 
did  not  work  such  a  change  in  the  million- 
aire and  his  wife  as  did  little  Lily's  in- 
fluence and  belief  in  them. 

The  Fourth  of  July  was  such  a  one  as 
often  comes — it  was  perfection — and  on 
account  of  the  cool  summer  and  Lily's 
great  desire  to  see  Ernest  able  to  give  up 
his  crutches  and  walk,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ter- 
hoff had  remained  in  the  city,  a  thing  they 
had  never  done  before.  They  had  their 
cottage  at  the  sea-shore,  but  tbey  had 
promised  Lily  that  if  her  health  kept 
good  and  the  weather  cool,  she  should 
celebrate  Ernest's  birthday,  and  it  all 
turned  out  perfectly. 

The  new  suit  was  sent  to  his  mother  to 
dress  him  up  in ,  and  they  came  together,  he 
walking  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  holding 
his  mother's  arm ;  her  face  was  radiant 
with  joy.  The  doctor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ter- 
hoff and  Lily  were  waiting  to  greet  them, 
with  the  tea-table  spread  in  the  green- 
house. Lily's  nurse,  whom  she  loved  so 
dearly,  was  allowed  to  wait  upon  them. 
Mrs.  Warren  was  so  happy  she  laughed 
and  cried  by  turns.  While  they  were 
eating  their  ice-cream  Lily  said : 

"Oh,  listen^  papa,  to  the  music!  It's 
right  here,  too.  I  do  wonder  if  my  old 
blind  fiddler  and  Meenie  have  come  out 
this  way?" 

Her  wonder  increased,  for  it  seemed  to 
be  so  near,  yet  she  could  not  find  them, 
and  finally  her  mother  said: 

"Sit  still  and  enjoy  it,  and  then  I'll  tell 
you  about  it."  But  she  ran  all  around  un- 
til she  found  them  behind  a  large  foliage 
plant.  She  hardly  knew  them— the  old 
man  had  on  a  new  suit  and  Meenie  was 
dressed  in  a  neat  gown.  The  old,  plaintive 
airs  sounded  sweeter  than  ever  to-night, 
for  their  hearts  were  so  light;  they  were 
so  proud  to  be  called  out  to  play  at  a  rich 
man's  house,  to  be  given  such  nice  presents, 
and  have  ice- cream  and  cake  and  fruit  to 
eat. 

Lily  had  been  helping  them  for  a  year  or 
more.  She  took  a  fancy  to  the  little  girl 
who  led  her  blind  father  around,  and  in- 
sisted on  her  mother  hunting  them  up. 
She  did  so,  and  found  them  very  poor;  the 
mother  dead,  who  had  been  their  support. 
Little  Meenie  was  not  much  larger  than 
Lily,  and  seemed  devoted  to  her  blind 
father. 

Lily  had  never  looked  happier  nor  pret- 
tier, and  such  a  gay  evening  as  they  had! 
Sky-rockets,  Roman  candles  and  shooting- 
crackers  were  given  Ernest. 

Ernest  and  Lily  were  planning  what  he 
could  do  now.  He  told  her  that  nobody 
should  have  the  crutches  that  she  had 
given  him,  unless  it  was  some  poor 
crippled  boy,  and  that  when  he  got  to  be  a 
man,  he  was  going  to  build  a  hospital  for 
little  cripples,  and  call  it  "Saint  Lilian 
Hospital"— have  it  in  big  gold  letters. 

Dr.  Pope  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Terhoff 
watched  the  children's  happy  faces.  The 
doctor  said : 

"Ernest  will  never  forget  this  Fourth  of 
July.  He  deserves  all  his  good  fortune, 
for  a  braver,  more  patient  lad  I  have  never 
seen." 

Mr.  Terhoff  never  let  Mrs.  Warren  or 
Ernest  suffer  for  any  of  the  comforts  of 
life.  Mrs.  Terhoff  employed  Mrs.  Warren 
to  do  her  plain  sewing,  such  as  Lily's 
underwear  and  her  own,  little  muslin 
gowns,  and  Mrs.  Warren  made  them  so 
daintily,  sewed  so  many  loving  stitches, 
asked  so  many  blessings  in  the  dear  little 
girl's  behalf,  that  it  was  a  work  of  love  for 
her.  '  But  Mrs.  Terhoff  paid  her  very  hand- 
somely for  all  her  work,  so  she  was  not 
compelled  to  leave  home  any  more.  Lily 
had  commenced  the  good  work  of  helping 
them,  but  her  father  and  mother  kept  it 
up.  Her  father  sent  Ernest  to  good  schools, 
kept  an  eye  on  him  always,  and  became  as 
fond  of  him  as  if  he  had  been  his  son. 

Ernest  grew  up  so  manly,  so  truthful, 
and  Lily's  influence  over  him  was  magical. 
It  gave  him  the  highest  appreciation  of 
womanhood,  for  he  judged  all  little  girls 
by  her  standard— thought  if  they  had 
wealth  they  dispensed  it  like  little  prin- 
cesses. He  had  but  few  associates ;  in  fact, 
none  but  Lily  while  they  were  so  little. 
He  still  has  his  dream  of  building  and 
dedicating  a  large  hospital  to  his  good 
fairy,  whose  kind  heart  and  tender,  sweet 
sympathy  had  helped  to  make  one  little 
boy's  life  happy,  and  had  fitted  him  1o 
battle  with  life  and  be  a  useful  man.  If 
she  had  not  interested  herself  enough  in 
him  to  send  the  distinguished  surgeon  to 
operate  on  him,  and  paid  tho  big  bill, 
Ernest  would  still  have  been  wheeled 
about  in  a  chair. 

Saba  H.  Henton. 
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